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POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  DORIANS. 


CHAP.  I. 

General  Principles  of  the  Doric  form  of  Government. 

i.  Before  we  speak  of  the  form  of  government 
which  prevailed  in  the  Doric  states,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  set  aside  all  modern  ideas  respecting  the  ori- 
gin, essence,  and  object  of  a state;  viz.  that  it  is  an  in- 
stitution for  protecting  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  individuals  contained  in  it.  We  shall  approach 
nearer  to  the  ancient  notion,  if  we  consider  the  essence 
of  a state  to  he,  that  by  a recognition  of  the  same  opin- 
ions and  principles,  and  the  direction  of  actions  to 
the  same  ends,  the  whole  body  become,  as  it  were,  one 
moral  agent.  Such  an  unity  of  opinions  and  actions 
can  only  be  produced  by  the  ties  of  some  natural 
affinity,  such  as  of  a nation,  a tribe,  or  a part  of  one: 
although  in  process  of  time  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  state  and  nation  became  more  distinct.  The 
more  complete  the  unity  of  feelings  and  principles 
is,  the  more  vigorous  will  be  the  common  exertions, 
and  the  more  comprehensive  the  notion  of  the  state. 
As  this  was  in  general  carried  to  a wider  extent 
among  the  Greeks  than  by  modern  nations,  so  it  was 
perhaps  nowhere  so  strongly  marked  as  in  the  Do- 
rian states,  whose  national  views  with  regard  to  po- 
litical institutions  were  most  strongly  manifested  in 
the  government  of  Sparta.  Here  the  plurality  of 
vol.  ir.  B 
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the  persons  composing  the  state  was  most  completely 
reduced  to  unity ; and  hence  the  life  of  a Spartan 
citizen  was  chiefly  concerned  in  public  affairs.  The 
greatest  freedom  of  the  Spartan,  as  well  as  of  the 
Greeks  in  general,  was  only  to  be  a living  member 
of  the  body  of  the  state;  whereas  that  which  in 
modern  times  commonly  receives  the  name  of  li- 
berty, consists  in  having  the  fewest  possible  claims 
from  the  community ; or  in  other  words,  in  dissolv- 
ing the  social  union  to  the  greatest  degree  possible? 
as  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned.  What  the 
Dorians  endeavoured  to  obtain  in  a state  was  good 
order,  or  icocrfxog,  the  regular  combination  of  different 
elements.  The  expression  of  king  Archidamus  in 
Thucydides  % that  44  it  is  most  honourable,  and  at 
44  the  same  time  most  secure,  for  many  persons  to 
44  shew  themselves  obedient  to  the  same  order  (ko~ 
44  apes)”  was  a fundamental  principle  of  this  race. 
And  hence  the  Spartans  honoured  Lycurgus  so 
greatly,  as  having  instituted  the  existing  order  of 
things  (Ko<j[jLog)h;  and  called  his  son  by  the  laudatory 
title  of  EucosmusL  For  the  same  reason  the  su- 
preme magistrate  among  the  Cretans  was  called  Cos- 
mus ; among  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians  Cosmopo- 
lis.  Thus  this  significant  word  expresses  the  spirit 
of  the  Dorian  government,  as  well  as  of  the  Dorian 
music  and  philosophy  (the  Pythagorean  system). 
With  this  desire  to  obtain  a complete  uniformity,  an 
attempt  after  stability  is  necessarily  connected.  For 
an  unity  of  this  kind  having  been  once  established, 

a II.  it.  Sparta,  see  also  Clearchus  ap. 

b Herod.  I.  65.  Concerning  Athen.  XV.  p.  68]  C. 
the  expression  Korr/xoy,  with  re-  c Pausan.  III.  16.  5.  See 
gard  to  the  constitution  of  above,  vol.  I.  p.  72.  note  '. 
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the  next  object  is  to  remove  whatever  has  a ten- 
dency to  destroy  it,  and  to  repress  all  causes  which 
might  lead  to  a change : yet  an  attempt  to  exclude 
all  alteration  is  never  completely  successful : partly 
on  account  of  the  internal  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  national  character,  and  partly  because  causes 
operating  from  without  necessarily  produce  some 
modifications.  These  states  however  endeavour  to 
retain  unchanged  a state  of  things  once  established 
and  approved;  while  others,  in  which  from  the  begin- 
ning the  opinions  of  individuals  have  outweighed  the 
authority  of  the  whole,  admit  in  the  progress  of  time 
of  greater  variety,  and  more  changes  and  innova- 
tions, readily  take  up  whatever  is  offered  to  them  by 
accident  of  time  and  place,  or  even  eagerly  seek  for 
opportunities  of  change.  States  of  this  description 
must  soon  lose  all  firmness  and  character,  and  fall  to 
pieces  from  their  own  weakness  ; while  those  which 
never  admit  of  innovation  will  at  last,  after  having 
long  stood  as  ruins  in  a foreign  neighbourhood, 
yield  to  the  general  tide  of  human  affairs,  and  their 
destruction  is  commonly  preceded  by  the  most  com- 
plete anarchy. 

2.  This  description  expresses,  though  perhaps  too 
forcibly,  the  difference  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
races.  The  former  had  of  all  the  Grecians  the 
greatest  veneration  for  antiquity ; and  not  to  dege- 
nerate from  their  fathers,  was  the  strongest  exhor- 
tation which  a Spartan  could  hear d : the  latter,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  in  every  thing  fond  of  novelty, 
and  delighted  to  excess  in  foreign  communication ; 
whence  their  cities  were  always  built  on  the  sea, 


1 Thucyd.  II.  n.  of.  I.  70,  71.  Athen.  XIV.  p.  624  C.  ike.. 
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whereas  the  Dorians  generally  preferred  an  inland 
situation.  The  anxiety  of  the  Dorians,  and  the 
Spartans  in  particular,  to  keep  up  the  pure  Doric 
character  and  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  is 
strongly  shewn  by  the  prohibition  to  travel0,  and 
the  exclusion  of  foreigners  (£ev^Aao-/a),  an  institution 
common  both  to  the  Spartans  and  Cretans,  and  which 
has  been  much  misrepresented  by  ancient  authors1. 
It  is  very  possible,  as  Plutarch  thinks,  that  the  se- 
verity of  these  measures  was  increased  by  the  de- 
cline of  all  morals  and  discipline,  which  had  arisen 
among  the  Ionians  from  the  contrary  practice  ; that 
race  having  in  the  earliest  times  fallen  into  a state 
of  the  greatest  effeminacy  and  indolence,  from  their 
connexion  with  their  Asiatic  neighbours.  For  how 


e Plat.  Protag.  pag.  342  C. 
Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  14,  4.  Plu- 
tarch. Inst.  Lac.  p.  252.  and 
particularly  Isocrat.  Busir.  p. 
225  A.  The  Spartans  were  eVS rj- 
fioTaroi,  according  to  Thucyd. 
I.  70.  See  below,  ch.  1 1 . §.7. 

1 From  Thucyd.  I.  144.  com- 
pared with  Plutarch’s  Life  of 
Agis,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
gfvrjXacrla  was  only  practised  a- 
gainst  tribes  of  different  usages, 
of  a different  SiWa,  e.  g.  chiefly 
against  Athenians.  Yet  at  the 
Gymnopredia  (Pint.  Ages.  29. 
cf.  Cimon.  10.  Xenoph.  Mem. 
Socrat.  I.  2.  61.)  and  other 
festivals,  Sparta  was  full  of  fo- 
reigners, Cragius  de  Rep.  Lac. 
III.  p.  213.  Poets,  such  as 
Thaletas,  Terpander,  Nymphse- 
us  of  Cydonia,  Theognis  (who 
celebrates  his  hospitable  re- 
ception in  the  dyXaov  d(TTV,  v. 
785.);  philosophers,  such  as 
Pherecydes  and  Anaximander 


and  Anacharsis  the  Scythian, 
were  willingly  admitted  ; other 
classes  of  persons  were  exclud- 
ed. Thus  there  were  regula- 
tions concerning  persons,  and 
the  time  of  admitting  foreign- 
ers : and  hence  the  earlier 

writers,  such  as  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  and  Aristotle,  al- 
ways speak  of  £ evr/Xaalai  in  the 
plural  number.  See  also  Plut. 
Lyc.  27.  who  refers  to  Thuc. 
II.  24.  Aristoph.  Av.  1013. 
and  the  Scholiast  (from  Tlieo- 
pompus),  and  Schol.  Pac.  622. 
Suid.  in  hieipa>v6£evoi  and  ^evrj- 
Xarelv,  who,  as  usual,  has  co- 
pied from  the  Scholiast  to  Ari- 
stophanes, that  the  Xenelasia. 
was  introduced  7 rore  2IIOAIA2 
ye vo/ievr/s,  for  which  we  should 
clearly  write  2ITOAEIA2.  Tlieo- 
phil.  Instit.  I.  tit.  2.  Comp, 
de  la  Nauze  Mem.  de  l’Acad. 
des  Inscript,  tom.  XII.  p.  139. 
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early  was  the  period  when  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  Grecian  family  degenerated  among  the  Ioni- 
ans  into  the  slavery  of  the  wife  ! how  weak,  effemi- 
nate, and  luxurious  do  their  ancient  poets  Callinus  s 
and  Asius  h represent  them ! and  if  the  legend  de- 
scribes even  the  daughters  of  Neleus,  the  founder  of 
the  colony,  so  completely  destitute  of  morality  \ 
what  must  have  been  the  condition  of  this  people, 
when  the  wives  of  the  Ionians  had  mixed  with  Ly- 
dian women ! The  warning  voice  of  such  examples 
might  well  stimulate  the  ancient  lawgivers  to  draw 
in  with  greater  closeness  the  iron  bond  of  custom. 

3.  But  with  all  this  difference  in  the  races  of 
which  the  Grecian  nation  consisted,  there  was  yet  in 
the  developement  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Greek 
states  a common  progress,  which  extended  its 
certain  influence  even  to  such  as  retained  their 
earlier  impressions  with  a firm  adherence  to  anti- 
quity. As  it  is  our  present  object  to  give  a general 
view  of  this  advance,  we  will  begin  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  heroic  age,  so  clearly  described  in  Ho- 
mer. This  can  scarcely  be  called  by  any  other  name 
than  that  of  aristocracy,  as  its  most  important  feature 
is  the  accurate  division  between  the  nobles  (apiaroi, 
apia TeiV,  ava^re?,  (3ocriXe'is,  eTriKpa-reoi/Tec,  KOipaveovTeg)  and 
the  people.  The  former  composed  the  deliberative 
councils,  and  the  courts  of  justice1'  ; and  although 
both  were  commonly  combined  with  a public  assem- 
bly (ayopa),  the  nobles  were  the  only  persons  who 

g p.  ioo.  eel.  Frank.  yrjis.  Concerning  the  effemi- 

1 See  Naeke’s  Choerilus,  p.  nacy  of  the  Codridae,  see  He- 
74-  raclid.  Pont.  i. 

1 Archiloch.  p.  226.  Liebel.  k On  the  Gerontes,  see  be- 
Lycoph.  1385.  and  Tzet/es.  low,  ch.  6.  §.  1 — 4. 

Etym.  in  acreXyaiveiv  and  EXe- 
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proposed  measures,  deliberated  and  voted  ; the  peo- 
ple was  only  present  in  order  to  hear  the  debate,  and 
to  express  its  feeling  as  a body ; which  expressions 
might  then  be  noticed  by  princes  of  a mild  disposi- 
tion h The  chief  ruler  himself  was  properly  of 
equal  rank  with  the  other  nobles,  and  was  only 
raised  above  them  by  the  authority  intrusted  to  him 
as  president  in  the  council,  and  commander  in  the 
field.  This  form  of  government  continued  to  exist 
for  a considerable  time  in  the  Ionian,  Achaean,  and 
ALolian  states,  but  the  power  of  the  chief  ruler  gra- 
dually declined,  and  was  at  last  wholly  abolished. 
With  the  Dorians  however  the  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent ; they  were  peculiar  in  possessing  a very 
limited  nobility,  for  the  Heraclidae  had  nearly  an 
exclusive  right  to  that  appellation : while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a whole  nation  occupied  by  means  of 
conquest  a station  analogous  to  that  of  an  aristo- 
cracy, uniting  military  pursuits  with  independence 
obtained  by  the  possession  of  the  land. 

4.  About  the  30th  Olympiad  (660  B.  C.)  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  increased  trade  and  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  and  consequently  of  the 
greater  demand  for  luxuries,  the  value  of  wealth 
rose  in  comparison  with  the  honour  of  noble  descent. 


1 We  should  particularly  ob- 
serve the  assembly  in  the  se- 
cond book  of  the  Odyssey,  in 
which  however  Men  tor  (v.  239.) 
wishes  to  bring  about  a decla- 
ration of  the  people  not  strictly 
constitutional.  But  that  the 
Homeric  ’A yopa  independently 
exercised  the  rights  of  govern- 
ment, I cannot  allow  to  Plat- 
ner  de  Notione  Juris  apud  Ho- 
merum,  p.  108.  and  Tittmann 


Griechischen  Staatsverfassungen 
p.  63.  It  was  a species  of 
Wittenasjemote,  in  which  none 
but  the  thanes  had  right  of 
voting,  as  among  the  Saxons 
in  England.  The  people  com- 
posed a concio,  but  no  comitia. 
My  opinion  more  nearly  coin- 
cides with  that  of  Wachsmuth, 
Jus  Gentium  apud  Greecos,  p. 
18  sq. 
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The  land  indeed  still  remained  for  the  most  part  in 
the  hands  of  the  aristocracy ; but  as  it  had  at  this 
time  become  more  easy  to  dissipate  an  inherited 
estate,  and  to  obtain  consideration  by  the  profits  of 
trade,  property  was  more  exposed  to  sudden  changes. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Geomori  of  the  Ionic  Samos, 
as  well  as  the  Hippobotae  of  Chalcis  (which,  as  well 
as  Samos,  had  once  belonged  to  Ionians),  whose  dis- 
tinction was  derived  from  the  possession  of  land,  also 
carried  on  the  extensive  commerce  of  these  two 
states  ; otherwise  the  wealth  of  the  merchant  would 
soon  have  exceeded  that  of  the  landed  proprietor. 
In  the  Doric  states  also,  which  were  much  engaged 
in  trade,  such  as  Corinth,  Angina,  &c.,  it  was  at- 
tempted to  unite  the  government  of  hereditary  ari- 
stocracy and  of  wealth In.  The  new  importance  at- 
tached to  wealth,  even  at  the  time  of  the  seven  wise 
men,  gave  rise  to  the  saying  of  Aristodemus  the  Ar- 
give,  “Money  makes  the  man11;”  and  at  a later  pe- 
riod Theognis  the  Megarian  complains  that  the  pur- 
suit of  riches  confounds  all  distinction  of  rank,  and 
that  estimation  was  derived  from  it°.  The  ancient 
legislators  of  Greece  considered  the  power  of  money 
of  personalty,  which  is  as  changeable  as  real  pro- 
perty is  durable,  as  most  prejudicial  to  the  safety 
of  states,  and  endeavoured  by  oppressing  the  com- 
mercial classes,  as  well  as  by  rendering  the  land 
inalienable,  to  palliate  a danger  which  they  were 
unable  wholly  to  remove.  Sparta  alone,  from 
the  unchangeableness  of  her  institutions,  remained 
free  from  these  revolutions.  Solon,  on  the  other 

111  JEginetica  p.  133.  Explic.  p.  493.  Alcaeus  ap. 

n Xp?7 ixarci  xpwaT'  avr)p,  Pin-  Schol.  et,  Zenob.  Prov. 
dar.  Isthm.  II.  11,  see  Dissen  0 V.  190. 
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hand,  endeavoured  to  arrest  and  perpetuate  a state 
of  things  which  was  merely  fleeting  and  transitory. 
He  left  some  remnants  of  the  aristocracy,  particularly 
the  political  union  of  the  families  or  clans,  untouched; 
while  he  made  his  government  in  principle  a timo- 
cracy, the  amount  of  property  determining  the  share 
in  the  governing  power ; and  at  the  same  time 
shewed  a democratic  tendency  in  the  low  rate  at 
which  he  fixed  the  valuation.  In  liis  poetry  also 
Solon  considers  the  middle  ranks  as  most  valuable 
to  the  state,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  give  them 
political  importance  p.  But  the  temperature  which 
he  chose  was  too  artificial  to  be  lasting;  and  the 
constitution  of  Solon,  in  its  chief  points,  only  re- 
mained in  force  for  a few  years.  In  other  Ionic 
states  also  similar  reconciliations  were  attempted, 
but  without  obtaining  any  stability1!.  The  spirit  of 
the  age  was  manifestly  turned  towards  democracy ; 
and  though  at  Athens  Solon,  as  being  the  friend  of 
the  people,  succeeded  perhaps  in  effecting  a more 
gradual  transition ; in  other  places  the  parties  were 
more  directly  opposed,  as  is  clearly  shewn  by  the 
contest  between  the  parties  UXovng  and  Xeipofxa^a  at 
Miletus r. 

5.  At  Athens  however,  and  generally  throughout 
the  whole  of  Greece,  the  first  result  of  these  demo- 
cratic movements  was  the  establishment  of  tyranny; 
which  may  be  considered  as  a violent  revulsion,  des- 
tined to  precede  a complete  subversion  of  all  the  ex- 
isting institutions.  It  has  been  already  shewn  that 

i’  Ap.  Aristot.  Pol.  IV.  8.  7,  ’ Plutarch.  Qu.  Gr.  32.  The 

10.  emendation  nXoCri?  is  further 

(i  See  Hiillmann  Staatsrecht,  confirmed  by  the  comparison 
p.  103.  of  Atheneeus  XII.  p.  524  A. 13. 
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the  tyrants  of  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Megara,  and  Epi- 
daurus,  were  originally  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
against  the  Doric  nobility,  or  demagogues,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Aristotle ; and  for  this  rea- 
son Sparta,  as  being  the  protector  of  aristocracy, 
overthrew  them,  wherever  her  power  extended8.  In 
Ionia  and  Sicily  the  tyrants  found  an  oligarchical 
timocracy,  which  was  commonly  opposed  by  a de- 
mocratical  party1;  and  in  some  instances,  as  in  that 
of  Gelon,  the  tyrant  acted  against  the  popular  fac- 
tion. At  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  democracy 
had  struck  deep  root  among  the  Ionians  ; and  Mar- 
donius  the  Persian,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  ty- 
rants, restored  it  in  their  cities  as  the  desired  form 
of  government11.  In  Athens  Cleisthenes  had  de- 
prived the  union  of  the  yevea  or  clans  (the  last  sup- 
port of  the  aristocracy)  of  its  political  importance ; 
and  Aristides  was  at  length  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  change  the  timocracy  into  a democracy. 
For  in  the  Persian  invasion  the  lower  orders  had  dis- 
covered, while  serving  as  rowers  and  sailors  in  the 
tleet,  how  much  the  safety  of  the  state  depended 
upon  their  exertions,  and  would  no  longer  submit  to 
be  excluded  from  a share  in  the  highest  offices  \ 
The  democracy  flourished  so  long  as  great  men  un- 
derstood how  to  guide  it  by  the  imposing  superiority 
of  their  individual  characters,  and  educated  persons 

• See  book  I.  ch.  8.  11  Herod.  VI.  43— Pindar 

See  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  10.  4.  (Pyth.  II.  87.)  supposes  three 
Panaetius  of  Heontini  was  a constitutions,  Tyranny,  Domin- 
demagogue  in  a previously  oli-  ion  of  the  unrestrained  Multi - 
garehical  state,  of  which  the  tude,  and  Government  of  the 
constitution  was  similar  to  that  Wise, 
of  the  Hippobotae.  See  Polyae-  * Aristot.  Pol.  V.  4. 
nus  V.  47. 
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(oi  fitXTi'c -vec)  dared  to  take  a share  in  public  affairs ; 
it  fell  when  the  greedy  and  indolent  people,  al- 
lured by  the  prospect  of  rewards  pernicious  to  the 
state,  filled  the  public  assemblies  and  courts  of  jus- 
tice. We  will  not  carry  on  any  further  our  picture 
of  the  ochlocracy,  in  which  all  social  union  was  en- 
tirely dissolved,  and  the  state  was  surrendered  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a turbulent  populace. 

6.  The  last  of  these  changes,  produced  by  what  is 
called  the  spirit  of  the  times,  we  have  illustrated  by 
the  history  of  Athens,  although  the  same  course 
may  be  shewn  to  have  taken  place  in  other,  even 
originally  Doric  states.  Thus  in  Ambraeia,  about 
the  same  time  as  at  Athens,  the  timocracy  gradually 
passed  into  a democracy  and  at  Argos  also  the  de- 
mocracy rose  at  the  same  period.  At  the  time  of 
Polybius,  the  people  had  in  the  Doric  states  of  Crete 
so  unlimited  an  authority,  that  this  writer  himself 
wonders  that  his  description  of  them  should  be  so 
entirely  opposed  to  all  former  accounts  z.  But  these 
alterations,  as  in  general  they  threw  down  the  Doric 
families  from  their  high  station,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  Doric  customs,  have  by  no  means  so  strong  a 
claim  upon  our  attention,  as  the  peculiar  system  of 
the  Doric  form  of  government,  which  was  most 
strongly  expressed  in  the  ancient  Cretan  and  Lace- 
daemonian constitutions,  the  latter  of  which,  al- 
though in  many  points  it  yielded  and  adapted  itself 
to  the  progress  of  civilization,  existed  in  its  essential 
parts  for  five  centuries  a;  and  by  its  durability  pre- 

v Aristot.  Pol.  V.  2.  9.  V.  3.  34.  700  years  up  to  190  B.  C. 

6.  with  Schneider’s  notes.  Cicero  pro  Flacco  26.  also 

7-  VI.  46.  reckons  700  years,  but  to  a 

a Pint.  Comp.  Lycurg.  4.  different  period. 

According  to  Livy  XXXVIII. 
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served  Sparta  alone  among  all  the  states  of  Greece 
from  revolutions  and  revolutionary  excesses  h. 

7.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  right  have  we  to 
speak  of  a Doric  constitution  in  general ; and  why 
should  we  select  Sparta  in  preference  to  any  other 
state  of  the  Doric  race,  as  a model  of  that  system  ? 
May  not  Lycurgus  have  formed  his  legislation  from 
reflection  upon  the  condition  and  wants  of  his  own 
nation,  or  have  conceived  it  from  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples of  his  own,  and  have  thus  impressed  upon 
Sparta  the  character  which  it  ever  after  retained,  as 
an  essential  element  of  its  system c ? Against  this 
opinion,  not  unfrequently  advanced,  instead  of  bring- 
ing forward  any  general  arguments,  we  prefer  ad- 
ducing the  words  of  Pindar  d,  who,  beyond  a doubt, 
was  far  better  acquainted  with  the  basis  and  origin 
of  ancient  constitutions,  than  either  Ephorus  or  Plu- 
tarch. Pindar  mentions  that  Hieron,  the  Syra- 
cusan, wished  to  establish  the  new  city  of  Aetna 
(which  was  inhabited  by  5000  Syracusans,  and  the 
same  number  of  Peloponnesians)  upon  the  genuine 
Doric  principles ; as  in  later  times  Dion  wished  to 
establish  in  Syracuse  itself  a Lacedaemonian  or  Cre- 
tan constitution e.  He  founded  it  “with  heaven- 
“ built  freedom , according  to  the  laws  of  the  /////- 


b Isocrat.  Panath.  p.  285  C. 
c Thus  Schiller  ( Thalia  part 
10.)  severely  censures  this 
lawgiver,  for  having  so  self- 
ishly for  ever  destined  his  peo- 
ple to  that  course,  which  ap- 
peared to  his  own  narrow  and 
prejudiced  mind  to  be  the 
best. 

'*  Qeodpdro)  avv  eXtvOt pia  'YX- 
Xl8os  (rra6pa<i  Itpcov  ev  vopois  e<- 


tkt(t  ■ eOeXovn  Se  ILap<(j)vXov  nai 
fiav  HpaicXadav  cxyovoi  o^dms  imo 
T avyerov  vuiovres  aid  peveiv  tc6- 
polaiv  ev  Alyiplov  Acoplois.  Pytll. 
I.  61.  see  Boeckh’s  Explic. 

e Plutarch.  Comp.  Timol.  2. 
Dion.  53.  Aokcjvikov  a^r/pa — 
Koapelv.  He  was  himself  a citi- 
zen of  Sparta,  Plut.  Dion.  17. 
49- 
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“ lean  model i.  e.  after  the  example  of  the  Spartan 
constitution.  “ For  the  descendants  of  Pamphylus, 
“ and  of  the  Heraclidae,  who  dwell  under  the  brow 
“ of  Taygetus,  wish  always  to  retain  the  Doric  in- 
“ stitutions  of  iEgimius.”  Now  in  the  first  place, 
this  passage  proves  that  the  laws  of  Sparta  were 
considered  the  true  Doric  institutions  ; and,  secondly, 
that  their  origin  was  held  to  be  identical  with  that 
of  the  people.  It  proves  that  the  Spartan  laws  (vofxoi) 
were  the  true  Doric  institutions  {yop.ip.ot),  as  in  no 
other  nation  was  the  distinction  between  usage  and 
positive  law  less  marked ; from  which  circumstance 
alone  it  is  evident  how  little  opportunity  the  legis- 
lator had  for  fresh  enactments,  since  custom  can 
never  be  the  work  of  one  person.  From  this  view 
of  the  subject  we  can  also  explain  why  Hellanicus, 
the  most  ancient  writer  on  the  constitution  of 
Sparta ',  made  no  mention  of  Lycurgus  (for  which 
he  is  ignorantly  censured  by  Ephorus  §),  and  attri- 
buted wliat  are  called  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus 
to  the  first  kings,  Procles  and  Eurysthenes.  It  also 
follows,  that  when  Herodotus  describes  the  Spartans 
before  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  as  being  in  a state  of 
the  greatest  anarchy  {KaKovop-uraToi)^,  he  can  only 
mean  that  the  original  constitution  (the  reSpol  A lyi- 


! Yet  Herodotus  cannot  have 
been  acquainted  with  his  work, 
since  he  considered  himself  as 
the  first  writer  on  the  subject, 
Herod.  YI.  55. 

g Strabo  VIII.  p.  366.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ephorus  is  pro- 
bably alluded  to  by  Heraclides 
Ponticus  2.  when  he  says  rrjv 
AaKeBaifJLOVicov  nokLTeuiv  TINES 
AvKovpyco  npoaiiTTrovai  nacrav. 

h I.  65.  So  also  Aristotle  Pol. 


V.  10.  3.  calls  the  kings  of 
Sparta  before  Lycurgus  ty- 
rants. On  the  other  hand, 
Strabo  VIII.  p.  365.  says, 
“ The  Dorians  of  Sparta  ko.1 
“ /car  apxas  pev  eauxppovovr  &C.” 
Also  Isocrat.  Ivppax.  32.  con- 
tradicts it  indirectly.  But  in 
Panath.  73.  he  follows  Thucy- 
dides I.  18.  crratTidcrai  (fiaalv  av- 
TOXJS  oi  TCI  ckclvcov  aKpiftovvTfs  cos 
ouScvas  aXXovs  t a>v  EXX//!'o)r. 
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ixlov)  had  been  overthrown  and  perverted  by  external 
circumstances,  until  it  was  restored  and  renewed  by 
Lycurgus.  Lycurgus,  of  whose  real  or  imaginary 
existence  we  have  already  spoken  \ must  at  the  time 
of  Herodotus  have  been  considered  a mythological 
personage,  as  he  had  a temple,  annual  sacrifices,  and 
in  fact  a regular  worship k.  Now  it  is  the  tendency 
of  mythological  narration  to  represent  accordant  ac- 
tions of  many  minds  at  different  times  under  the 
name  of  one  person : consequently,  the  mere  name 
of  an  institution  of  Lycurgus  says  very  little  re- 
specting its  real  origin  and  author. 

8.  The  legislation  of  Lycurgus  was  however,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  traditions,  aided  by  the  support 
of  Crete  and  Delphi,  and  the  connexion  between  the 
religious  usages  of  these  states  thus  influenced  their 
political  condition.  The  form  of  government  which 
was  prevalent  throughout  the  whole  of  Crete,  origi- 
nated, according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
ancients,  in  the  time  of  Minos ; and  it  has  been  al- 
ready shewn  that  the  Dorians  at  that  time  extended 
their  dominion  to  this  island,  which  thus  received 
their  language  and  customs1.  In  Crete  therefore, 
the  constitution  founded  on  the  principles  of  the 
Doric  race,  was  first  moulded  into  a firm  and  con- 
sistent shape,  but  even  in  a more  simple  and  anti- 
quated manner  than  in  Sparta  at  a subsequent  pe- 
riod m.  Thus  Lycurgus  was  enabled,  without  forc- 


' Book  I.  ch.  7.  §.  3,  5. 
k Herod.  I.  65.  Ephorus  ap. 
Strab.  VIII.  p.  366.  Plut.  Ly- 
curg.31.  Nicol.Damasc. p.449. 

1 Book  I.  ch.  1.  §.  9.  Comp, 
book  II.  ch.  2.  §.  2. 


m According  to  Aristot.  Pol. 
II.  7.  1.  The  meaning  of  this 
writer  appears  to  be,  that  the 
Dorians  had  received  these 
laws  from  the  early  inhabit- 
ants, as  the  Perioeci  had  re- 
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ing  any  foreign  usages  upon  Sparta,  to  take  for  a 
model  the  Cretan  institutions  which  had  been  more 
fully  developed  at  an  earlier  period ; so  that  the 
constitutions  of  Crete  and  Sparta  had  from  that 
time,  as  it  were,  a family  resemblance 11 . When 
therefore  we  are  told  that  a paean  singer  and  expia- 
tory priest  of  Crete,  by  name  Thaletas  of  Elyrus  °, 
sent  by  the  command  of  the  Pythian  oracle,  com- 
posed the  troubles  and  dissensions  of  Sparta  by  the 
power  of  his  music,  and  that  he  was  the  instructor 
of  LycurgusP;  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  latter 
part  of  this  account  is  an  addition,  made  without 
any  attention  to  chronology;  but  the  operation  of 
Cretan  music  upon  the  regulation  of  political  affairs, 
is  strictly  in  the  spirit  of  an  age,  and  of  a race,  in 
which  religion,  arts,  and  laws  conduced  far  more 
than  among  any  other  people  to  attain  the  same  end, 
and  had  their  basis  in  the  same  notions. 

9.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  pride  of  the 
Spartans,  that  their  laws  had  proceeded  from  the 
oracle  of  the  Pythian  god  (T[vSo'xpyi^roi)^:  and  Tyr- 
tseus  says  in  some  verses  of  his  Eunomia,  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Spartan  constitution 
had  been  laid  down  by  Apollo r.  It  is  probable  that 


tained  them  most  truly ; but 
from  the  account  given  in  the 
text,  we  must  reject  that  idea. 
n Plat.  Leg.  III.  p.  685. 

0 This  statement  appears 
more  correct  than  of  Gortyna 
or  Cnosus.  Comp.  Meursius 
Creta  IV.  12. 

p See  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  8.  5. 
Ailian.  V.  H.  XII.  50.  Diog. 
Laert.  I.  38.  Pint.  Lyc.  3. 
Philos,  cum  princ.  4.  p.  88. 


Pausan.  I.  14.  3.  Philod.  de 
Mus.  Col.  18,  19.  Boeth.  de 
Mus.  I.  1.  p.  174.  Sext.  Empir. 
adv.  Math.  p.  68  B.  Suid.  vol. 
II.  p.  163.  Compare  book  II. 
ch.  8.  §.  11. 

Xenoph.  Rep.  Laced.  8.  5. 
According  to  whom  Lycurgus 
asked  the  god,  el  \<x>ov  /cat  ll^ei- 
vov  f’lrj  rfj  2 irapTj 7 — doubtless  a 
regular  formula.  This  coin- 
cides with  the  dictum  of  the  Pv- 
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these  laws  were  really  written  in  the  form  of  in- 
junctions to  Lycurgus,  or  to  the  people s.  The  oracle 
however  continued  to  possess  a superintending  power 
over  the  constitution,  chiefly  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Pythians  (in  the  Lacedaemonian  dialect 
Uo^m)\  four  persons  appointed  by  the  kings  as  mes- 
sengers to  the  temple  of  Pytho,  who  delivered  the 
oracles  truly  and  honestly  to  the  kings'1,  and  were 
equally  acquainted  with  their  purport,  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  these  oracles ; they  were  the  as- 
sessors of  the  kings  and  the  gerusia x,  and  were  al- 
ways the  messmates,  both  at  home  and  in  the  field, 
of  the  kings.  It  is  probable  that  the  three  Pythian 
interpreters  (efyyyTcu  Ylvdo^pwr01)  at  Athens,  who,  be- 
sides explaining  the  oracles,  performed  public  and  do- 
mestic expiatory  sacrifices  once  possessed  a similar 
dignity,  although  they  lost  these  powers  at  a very 
early  period.  The  theori  of  /Egina,  Mantinea,  Mes- 


thian  priestess  in  Plut.  Qusest. 
Rom.  28.  p.  329. 

r <S>oi(t>ov  ce.Kovira.v~i;  Tl>j^uvo(liv  o’lxa'S' 

iVHKOCV 

Muvnioc;  Ti  QiOU  Kcc'l  TiXiiVT  iOTiCC. 

lu£v  (oovXv;^ioTifjeriTov;  (3 ocoiX7,a; , 
oiat  pciXu  'S.arciQT'n;  ‘pei^onrera  toXi;, 
Tl^iirfivTei;  Ss  yi go.ra;,  iaritru.  Ss  Inpeora; 
oevhooe;, 

EuQilai;  p'o-r^at;  aev'Tawapciifiopc'ivov;. 
/eeuQ-urtyai  §£  roe  zaXec  xcci  ’igSuv  orcevTce 
Slzaia, 

fjenV  infZovX'vHv  rj??s  vroXu  [r<  kockov, 

Dindorf.] 

^rifiou  n tX’/i^u  vik'av  xec)  Kce/vTOsiornr&eci. 
‘t’oi/Zo;  yap  1 regi  reov  diV  ocvi(pnvi  oroXu. 

The  first  six  verses  are  pre- 
served in  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  6. 
Compare  Frank  Fragm.  Tyrt. 
p.  173.  The  Excerpt  a Vaticana 
of  Diodorus,  p.  3.  Mai,  furnish 
the  four  last,  but  they  do  not 
connect  with  the  supposed  ora- 


cle on  the  cfnXo^pijfjLnTia  of  the 
Spartans,  with  which  they  are 
there  joined. 

8 Rook  II.  cli.  7.  §.  4.  Later 
historians,  from  a mistaken  ex- 
planation, suppose  that  the 
whole  correspondence  was  a 
delusion,  or  a fraud  of  Lycur- 
gus, Polysen.  I.  16.  1.  Justin. 
III.  3. 

1 Photius  in  v. 

" That  this  could  not  always 
be  said  of  the  OeonponoL,  may  be 
seen  from  Theognis,  v.  783. 

x This  I infer,  nearly  agree- 
ing with  Cragius,  from  Cicero 
de  Div.  I.  13.  Conf.  Herod. 
VI.  57.  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  15. 

See  particularly  Timseus 
Lex.  Plat,  in  v. 
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senia,  Troezen,  and  Tliasos,  who  composed  separate 
colleges,  eat  together,  and  who  were  regular  magis- 
trates, not  being  like  the  theori  of  Athens,  chosen 
for  a single  theoria,  may  he  compared  with  the  Py- 
tliians z. 

10.  This  comparison  again  leads  us  back  to  our 
former  position,  that  in  the  genuine  Doric  form  of 
government  there  were  certain  predominant  ideas, 
which  were  peculiar  to  that  race,  and  were  also  ex- 
pressed in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  viz.  those  of  har- 
mony and  order  (to  evKocryov) ; of  self-control  and 
moderation  (anxfipoa-vvy),  and  of  manly  virtue  (apery)*. 
Accordingly,  the  constitution  was  formed  for  the 
education  as  well  of  the  old  as  of  the  young,  and  in 
a Doric  state  education  was  upon  the  whole  a sub- 
ject of  greater  importance  than  government.  And 
for  this  reason  all  attempts  to  explain  the  legislation 
of  Lycurgus,  from  partial  views  and  considerations, 
have  necessarily  failed.  That  external  happiness 
and  enjoyment  were  not  the  aim  of  these  institu- 
tions was  soon  perceived.  But  it  was  thought,  with 
Aristotle  h,  that  every  thing  could  be  traced  to  a de- 


7 See  jEginelica  pag.  135. 
Compare  Dissen  Expl.  Pind. 
Nem.  III.  p.  376.  In  the  The- 
arion  at  Troezen  there  were 
expiatory  sacrifices,  book  II. 
ch.  2.  §.  8.  In  Thasos  they 
were  called  Qevpoi,  Inscript, 
ap.  Choiseul.  GoufT.  Voyage 
pittoresque,  I.  2.  p.  156.  Here 
also  they  were  in  connexion 
with  the  temple  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo. 

u See  Tliuc.  I.  84.  Plat.  Al- 
cib.  I.  c.  38. 

b VII.  2.  5.  Engel  de  Rep. 


mil.  Spart.  a Gottingen  prize 
Essay  for  1790.,  where  Cos- 
sacks, Spartans,  and  Cretans 
are  classed  together.  Compare 
Heyne  de  Spartan.  Rep.  Com- 
ment. Gotting.  tom.  IX.  p.  8. 
[Aristotle  however,  it  seems, 
was  not  peculiar  in  this  opin- 
ion, as  it  was  shared  by  all 
those  who  had  written  before 
him  on  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion, VII.  14.  p*  443  IT  Kai  T^v 

nXAc os  r,EKA2T02  tu>v  ypa<f>dvTcov 
nfp'i  rrjs  7 roAireios  avtcov.^ 
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sire  of  making  the  Spartans  courageous  warriors, 
and  Sparta  a dominant  and  conquering  state;  whereas 
the  fact  is,  that  Sparta  was  hardly  ever  known  to 
seek  occasion  for  a war,  or  to  follow  up  a victory ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  her  flourishing  period  (i.  e. 
from  about  the  50th  Olympiad  to  the  battle  of 
Leuctra)  did  not  make  a single  conquest  by  which 
her  territory  was  enlarged.  In  conclusion  we  may 
say,  that  the  Doric  state  was  a body  of  men,  ac- 
knowledging one  strict  principle  of  order,  and  one 
unalterable  rule  of  manners ; and  so  subjecting  them- 
selves to  this  system,  that  scarcely  any  thing  was 
unfettered  by  it,  but  every  action  was  influenced 
and  regulated  by  the  recognised  principles.  Before 
however  we  come  to.  the  consideration  of  this  sys- 
tem, it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  condition  of 
an  order  of  persons,  upon  which  it  was  in  a certain 
measure  founded,  viz.  the  subject  classes  in  the  se- 
veral Doric  states. 


CIIAP.  II. 

On  the  Periceci  of  Laconia. 

1.  The  clearest  notion  of  the  subjection  enforced 
by  the  dominant  race  of  Dorians  may  be  collected 
from  the  speech  of  Brasidas  to  the  Peloponnesians, 
as  related  by  Thucydides0.  “You  are  not  come,”  he 
says,  “ from  states  in  which  the  many  rule  over  the 
“ few>  hut  the  few  over  the  many,  having  obtained 
“ their  sovereignty  in  no  other  manner  than  by  vic- 
tory in  the  field.”  The  only  right  indeed  which 
they  possessed  was  the  right  of  conquerors ; the  Do- 

c IV.  126. 

c 
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rians  had  by  the  sword  driven  out  the  Achaeans, 
and  these  again  could  not  rest  their  claim  to  the 
Peloponnese  on  any  better  title.  It  seemed  also  like 
a continuation  of  the  heroic  age,  the  existence  of 
which  was  founded  on  the  rule  exercised  by  the  mi- 
litary over  the  agricultural  classes.  The  relative 
rights  of  the  Dorians  and  Achaeans  appear  however 
to  have  been  determined  by  mutual  compact,  since 
the  Dorians,  obtaining  the  superiority  only  by  slow 
degrees,  were  doubtless  glad  to  purchase  the  acces- 
sion of  each  town  on  moderate  conditions  ; and  this 
was  perhaps  especially  the  case  in  Messeniafi.  The 
native  inhabitants  of  the  towns  thus  reduced  to  a 
state  of  dependence  were  called  n eptoiKoie.  The  dif- 
ference of  races  was  strictly  preserved  ; and  was  not 
(as  elsewhere)  obliterated  by  an  union  in  the  same 
city  and  political  community.  The  Perioeci  were 
always  considered  as  Achaeans,  that  people  having 
in  early  times  composed  the  larger  mass  of  the 
people  thus  subdued.  So,  e.  g.,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  maritime  town  of  Asopus  were  called  by  the 
title  of  ’A youo\  ol  7rapaKV7rapi<Taioi{.  At  a later  date, 
when  the  power  of  Sparta  had  been  long  broken, 
and  her  freedom  annihilated  by  the  tyrant  Nabis, 
Titus  Quinctius  detached  the  hamlets  (once  called 
noteis,  then  vici)  from  all  connexion  with 

Sparta,  and  placed  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
Achaean  league?.  Augustus  confirmed  the  inde- 

d Pausan.  IV,  3.3.  criryx" - tice  of  the  account  of  Ephorus 
povaiv  ’ANAAA2A20AI  irpos  tovs  is  explained  in  book  I.  ch.  5. 
Ac opUas  rrjv  yrj  v.  Pausanias,  §.  13. 
however,  very  frequently  makes  1 Pausan.  III.  22.  7. 
use  of  this  expression,  and  s Polyb.  XX.  12.  2.  with 
often  perhaps  without  any  his-  Sch weigh aeuser’s  note,  Liv. 
torical  ground.  ' XXXIV.  29.  XXXVIII.  30. 

e Why  I take  no  further  no- 
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pendence  of  twenty-four  Laconian  towns  under  the 
name  of  Eleutlierolacones ; these,  like  the  former, 
being  entirely  released  from  the  power  of  Sparta, 
were  governed  by  their  own  laws'1,  and  formed  a 
small  distinct  confederation.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  these  Perioeci  had  previously  maintained  a cer- 
tain degree  of  independence,  and  composed  separate 
communities.  Of  these  twenty-four  towns  eighteen 
are  mentioned,  viz.  Gerenia,  Alagonia,  Thalamae, 
Leuctra,  (Etylus,  Caenepolis,  Pyrrhichus,  Las,  Teu- 
throne,  Gythium,  Asopus,  Acriae,  Bceae,  Zarax,  Epi- 
daurus  Limera,  Prasiae,  Geronthrae,  and  Marius 1 ; 
a small  part  only  of  the  coast  near  Cardamyle  re- 
mained at  that  time  under  the  power  of  Sparta k. 
The  towns  however  belonging  to  the  Perioeci  did 
not  lie  merely  on  the  coast,  but  also  more  inland ; 


11  avrovofioi  Pausan.  III.  21. 

6. 

' III.  21.  6.  cf.  26.  6.  The 
other  six  were  at  the  time  of 
Pausanias  either  again  com- 
prised in  Messenia,  as  Pharae, 
which  Augustus  had  annexed 
to  Laconia,  Paus.  IV.  30.  2, 
after  it  had  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod separated  with  Thuria  and 
Abea  from  Messenia,  Polyb. 
XXV.  I.  I,  or  they  had  fallen 
to  decay,  and  were  then  unin- 
habited, as  Pephnos,  Helos, 
Cyphanta,  and  Leucae.  Whe- 
ther Abea  was  included  by 
Augustus  in  Laconia  is  doubt- 
ful, but  it  is  probable  from  the 
situation  of  the  place.  This, 
with  the  other  five  mentioned 
above,  would  therefore  make 
the  number  twenty-four  com- 
plete. As  proofs  of  the  late 
independence  of  these  towns 


we  may  mention  decrees  of 
Abea,  Gerontlme,  Gytheium, 
CEtylus,  and  Tsenarus  (Boeckli 
Corp.  Inscript.  1307,  1334, 

I325»  x336,  139V  1392’  I323» 

1321,  1322,  1393,  1394). 

There  are  also  inscriptions  of 
the  Eleutlierolacones  jointly, 

to  kolvov  tcov  ’EXeydepoXanowav , 

(ib.  1389).  Likewise,  accord- 
ing to  Eckhel,  there  are  ge- 
nuine coins,  belonging  to  this 
and  the  Roman  period,  of 
Asine,  Asopus,  Bceae,  Gy- 
theium, and  Las  ; those  of  Ta- 
letum  and  Cythera  are  doubt- 
ful. 

k Pausan.  III.  26.  5.  Sparta 
must  however  have  retained 
some  outlet  to  the  sea.  The 
Lacedaemonian  coast  is  also 
called  the  territory  of  the  Pe- 
rioeci in  Thucyd.  III.  t6. 

C 2 
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for  example,  Thuria  and  YEtluea,  which  were  in 
what  had  formerly  been  Messenia1.  This  iEthaea 
however  is  reckoned  among  the  hundred  cities  of 
Laconia111,  which  Androtion  had  enumerated  at  full 
length  in  his  Attliis,  and  perhaps  also  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium,  on  the  authority  of  Androtion 11 ; the 
epitome  of  whose  work  which  we  now  possess  only 
mentions  iEthtea,  Amyclae,  Croceae,  Epidaurus  Li- 
mera,  Dyrrachium,  Tenos,  Aulon,  and  Anthana. 
Now  since  two  of  these  towns  are  known  from 
other  authorities  to  have  belonged  to  Perioeci,  we 
may  perhaps  infer  the  same  of  the  whole  hundred. 
The  round  number  of  a hundred  cannot  however 
have  been  fixed  before  the  time  when  the  whole  of 
Messenia,  as  far  as  the  river  Neda  (on  which  Aulon 
was  situated),  as  well  as  Cynuria  (to  which  An- 
thana, or  Athene,  belonged),  came  finally  under  the 
dominion  of  Sparta,  that  is  to  say,  after  Olymp.  58. 
548  B.  C.°  It  must  therefore  have  been  subsequent 
to  this  epoch  that  Sparta  fixed  the  exact  number  of 
the  towns  inhabited  by  her  Perioeci,  and  somewhat 
arbitrarily  set  them  at  a hundred ; as  Cleisthenes  at 
Athens,  though  by  what  means  is  indeed  unknown, 
contrived  likewise  to  raise  the  number  of  boroughs 
in  Attica  to  a hundred. 


I Thucyd.  I.  ioi.  The  Qov- 
piarcii  of  Thuria,  neaiiCalamse. 
Welcker  (Alcmanis  Fragment, 
p.  87.)  proposes  Aldaicp  for  A //- 
6aia>  in  Theognis  v.  1216.  Bek- 
ker. 

m Androtion  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 
in  v. 

II  See  also  in  A m»Xia.  They 
are  also  mentioned  by  Strabo 

VTII.  p.  362.  (Eustath.  ad  II. 


B.  p.  293,  19.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
418).  They  had  not  however 
any  connexion  with  the  Heca- 
tombaea ; for  Argos  had  the 
same  festival. 

0 See  book  I.  ch.  7.  §.  16. 
Lysias  ap.  Harpocrat.  also  calls 
Anthana  a Lacedaemonian  city. 
See  JEginetica  p.  46.  note  n. 
p.  185.  note  v.  Siebelis  ad 
Pausan.  II.  38.  6. 
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We  have  already p taken  notice  of  another  divi- 
sion of  Laconia  besides  that  into  communities,  and 
shewn  that  the  Perioeci  of  this  country  had  formerly 
dwelt  in  five  districts,  of  which  the  chief  towns  were 
Amyclae,  Las,  Epidaurus  Limera  (or  else  Gytheium), 
jEgys,  and  Pliaris ; as  also  Messenia,  in  addition  to 
the  territory  round  the  city  inhabited  by  Dorians, 
contained  four  provinces,  viz.  Pylos,  Rhium,  Me- 
sola,  and  Hyamia.  For  what  length  of  time  how- 
ever these  districts  were  retained,  and  what  relation 
they  bore  to  the  division  into  a hundred  hamlets, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

2.  It  will  next  be  necessary  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  political  rights  and  condition  of  the  Pe- 
rioeci. The  main  circumstances  are  without  doubt 
correctly  given  by  Ephorus.  “ They  were,”  he  says, 
“ tributary  (owreAe/V)  to  Sparta,  and  had  not  equal 
“ rights  of  citizenship  (laoTip'ux,  /Vovo/x/a).”  If  these 
words  are  taken  in  their  literal  sense,  it  is  plain 
that  the  Perioeci  had  not  a share  in  the  great  legis- 
lative assembly  of  the  citizens.  And  in  truth  the 
passages  adduced  by  modern  writers  to  shew  that 
they  had  a vote  in  this  assembly  are  not  by  any 
means  satisfactory <i.  Perhaps  the  following  consi- 
derations are  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  such  general  assemblies.  Had  the  Spar- 

p Book  I.  ch.  5.  §.  IO.  would  egavtipanodifco-dcu  tovs  Ue- 

(1  See  Manso,  History  of  pioiicovs.  The  name  Aaice 8aipo- 
Sparta,  vol.  I.  p.  93.  Tittmann  wot,  which  signifies  all,  Perioeci 
vol.  I.  p.  89.  That  even  the  and  Spartans,  and  frequently 
Lacedaemonian  n \rj60s  did  not  the  former,  as  the  early  inha- 
comprise  the  Perioeci,  is  shewn,  bitants,  in  opposition  to  the 
e*  §•>  by  Polybius  IV.  34.  7.  latter,  is  no  more  a proof  of 
where  it  rejects  the  alliance  of  political  equality,  than  the  ap- 
the  /Ltolians,  chiefly  on  ac-  pellation  GecrcoXot  of  the  free- 
count  of  the  fear  that  they  dom  of  the  Penestae. 
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tan  constitution  permitted  the  whole  people  to  hold 
large  assemblies,  with  the  right  of  deciding  on  all 
public  questions,  it  would  have  been  in  principle 
completely  democratic,  and  would  have  had  a per- 
petual tendency  to  become  more  so,  in  the  necessary 
course  of  events.  But,  in  addition  to  this  objection, 
let  us  only  picture  to  ourselves  the  absurdity  of  the 
Perioeci,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sparta,  all  flock- 
ing together  between  the  brook  Babyca  and  the 
bridge  Cnacion.  Where  again  were  those,  who 
took  several  days  to  arrive  at  Sparta  from  Cy- 
phanta,  Pylos,  or  Tsenarus,  to  find  houseroom  and 
food  ? How  could  any  of  them  be  ready  to  leave 
their  homes  and  trades  at  such  a summons  ? It 
was  esteemed  a difficult  matter  even  to  collect  an 
armed  force  of  Perioeci  at  a short  notice.  A city- 
community  was  doubtless  every  where  requisite  for 
a popular  assembly ; and  hence  in  the  Athenian, 
and  every  similar  democracy,  each  citizen  was  in 
some  way  settled  in  the  town,  and  had  the  right  of 
there  possessing  an  house  (eyKryais  ohctas),  which  a 
Perioecus  most  assuredly  had  notr. 

3.  Now  if  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  distant  si- 
tuation and  state  of  the  Perioeci  presented  almost 
insuperable  objections  to  their  possessing  a share  in 
the  general  government,  their  political  inferiority  to 
the  Spartans  will  not  appear  very  oppressive.  They 

r Xcoplrrjs,  as  the  Lacedfemo-  Sosibius  are  opposed  tols  £k 
nians  are  often  called,  is  pro-  rrjs  dywyrjs  nuiaiv  (those  edu- 
bably  identical  with  nepioiKos,  cated  in  Sparta),  and  see  Ca- 
^Elian.  V.  H.  IX.  27.  Com-  saubon’s  note.  The  education 
pare  xMPL T^€S  Bd^yai,  book  II.  of  the  Perioeci  was  therefore 
ch.  9.  §.3.  note,  from  Hesy-  entirely  different  from  that  of 
chius.  O l (17 to  rrjs  \copaf  in  the  Spartans. 

Athen.  XV.  p.  674  A.  from 
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were  admitted  equally  with  the  Spartans  to  the  ho- 
nourable occupation  ot  war,  and  indeed  sometimes 
served  as  heavy-armed  soldiers,  or  as  troops  of  the 
line8.  There  were  at  Plataea  5000  Dorian  hoplitae, 
and  the  same  number  of  Perioeci ; at  Sphacteria  170 
of  the  former  and  120  of  the  latter  were  taken  pri- 
soners1. How,  if  the  Perioeci  had  been  an  op- 
pressed people,  could  Sparta  have  ventured  to  col- 
lect so  large  a number  into  her  armies ; and  for 
what  reason  should  the  Perioeci  have  taken  part  in 
the  heroic  devotion  of  that  small  band,  if  they  had 
not  the  victory  and  honour  of  Sparta  as  much  at 
heart  as  their  own  ? “ Sparta,”  said  the  Spartan 

king  Demaratus  to  Xerxes u,  “contains  8000  Spar- 
“ tans,  all  of  equal  bravery;  the  other  Lacedaemo- 
“ nians,  in  many  surrounding  cities,  are  indeed  in- 
“ ferior  to  them,  but  yet  not  deficient  in  courage.” 
Nor  do  we  hear  of  any  insurrection  of  Perioeci  (if 
we  except  the  revolt  of  two  Messenian  towns  in 
Olymp.  78.  468  B.  C.)  until  the  downfall  of  the  con- 
stitutionx.  Again,  would  it  be  possible,  on  the  as- 
sumption of  an  oppressive  subjection,  to  explain 
how  the  Asinaeans  and  Nauplians,  when  deprived 
of  their  independence  by  Argos,  fled  to  Laconia, 
that  they  might  occupy  the  maritime  towns  of  Mo- 


s Isocrates  Panath.  p.  271  A. 
speaking  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
having  compelled  the  Perioeci 
kut  "ANAPA  avixTrctpaTcirreadai 
(T(j)lcriv  avrois,  confounds  the  Pe- 
rioeci with  the  Helots,  as  also 
in  what  follows. 

t In  later  times  very  dif- 
ferent proportions  occur,  e.  g., 
a very  small  number  of  Spar- 
tans in  the  army,  when  the 
city  stood  in  need  of  its  own 


citizens,  and  could  not  send 
them  to  a distance,  or  from 
other  causes. 

11  Herod.  VII.  234. 

x No  disobedience  of  the  Pe- 
rioeci can  be  inferred  from 
Tlmcyd.  IV.  8.  Some  Perioeci 
deserted  to  Epaminondas,  Xe- 
noph.  Hell.  VI.  5.  25,  23. 
Xenophon  expresses  himself 
more  strongly,  Ilellen.  VII. 
2.  2. 
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thone  and  Asine,  manifestly  as  Perioeei?  Nor  is  it 
consistent  with  a general  contempt  of  the  Perioeei  that 
KocXrj]  KayaSoi — “ gentlemen” — are  mentioned  in  their 
number y.  All  trade  and  commerce,  of  indispensable 
need  to  Laconia,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  maritime 
towns.  Merchants  from  Libya  and  Egypt  brought 
their  cargoes  to  the  Perioeei  of  Cythera2,  who,  among 
other  branches  of  trade,  followed  the  lucrative  em- 
ployment of  the  purple  fishery a.  All  manual  labour 
in  Sparta,  not  performed  by  slaves,  was  in  the  hands 
of  this  class,  since  no  Spartan,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Achaean  constitution,  was  allowed  to  fol- 
low any  trade'1.  The  low  estimation  in  which  trade 
was  held  was  founded  on  the  ancient  Grecian  cus- 
toms and  opinions,  in  departing  from  which  the 
Corinthians  were  nearly  singular  among  the  Doric 
states,  the  productiveness  of  trade  having  taught 
them  to  set  a higher  value  upon  itc.  And  yet  in 
their  colony  of  Epidamnus  public  slaves  were  the 
only  manual  labourers  ',  the  converse  of  which  Dio- 
phantus  wished  to  introduce  at  Athens,  and  make 
all  the  manual  labourers  slaves.  The  Spartans 
moreover  appear  to  have  admitted  those  alone  of 
the  Perioeei  who  were  engaged  in  agriculture  to 
serve  among  the  heavy-armed,  while  artisans  were 
admitted  only  to  the  light-armed  infantrye.  This 


>’  Xenoph.  Hell.  V.  3.  5. 

* Time.  IV.  53.  cf.  VII.  57. 
a See  Plin.  H.  N.  IX.  36, 
60.  21,8.  36,  5.  Comp.  Meurs. 
Misc.  Lac.  II.  19.  Mitscher- 
lisch  ad  Hor.  Carm.  II.  18.  7. 

b Pint.  Lyc.  4.  yElian.  V.  H. 
VI.  6.  Nicolaus  Damascenus, 
and  others. 

c Herod.  II.  167.  cf.  Cic.  de 


Rep.  II.  4.  Corinthum  pervertit 
aliquando — hie  error  ac  dissipa- 
tio  civium,  quod  mercandi  cupi- 
ditate  et  navigandi,  et  agrorum 
et  armorum  eultum  reliquerant . 
Compare  Hullmann  Staatsrecht, 
p.  1 28. 

ll  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  4.  13. 

c This  follows  from  Xenoph. 
Rep.  Lac.  II.  2.  /<ai  imrevaL  kcii 
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had  been  once  the  case  at  Athens,  where  the  Tlietes 
(to  which  class  the  artificers  belonged)  served  only 
in  that  inferior  rank.  According  to  this  then  the 
5000  Perioeci,  who  at  the  battle  of  Plataea  were  al- 
lotted as  light-armed  to  the  same  number  of  heavy- 
armed soldiers,  were  in  part  perhaps  artificers.  The 
industrious  pursuit  of  trade  was  not  however  in- 
jured so  seriously  as  might  be  supposed  by  the  low 
estimation  in  which  it  was  held.  For  not  only  were 
many  raw  commodities  obtained  in  a high  degree  of 
perfection  in  Laconia,  but  many  Lacedaemonian  ma- 
nufactures were  also  used  and  sought  after  in  the 
rest  of  Greece.  The  Laconian  cothon,  a drinking 
vessel  used  in  camps  and  marches f,  the  bowl*,  the 
goblet11,  tables,  seats,  elbow  chairs',  doors k,  and 
cars1,  the  Laconian  steel111,  keys11,  swords,  helmets, 
axes,  and  other  iron  fabrics  p,  the  shoes  of  Amyclae^, 


ottXltcus,  e tvhtci  be  sal  tois  XeiP°~ 
rexycus. 

' Critias  A a<eb.  ttoXlt.  ap. 
Athen.  XI.  p.  483  B.  and  Plu- 
tarch. Lycurg.  9.  Pollux  VI. 
46,  97.  Hesych.  Suid.  Xenoph. 
Cyrop.  I.  2.  8. 

g Athen.  V.  198  D.  199  E. 
h kv\ <.£  Admiva,  Hesych.  in 
Xiou. 

1 Pint.  Lyc.  ubi  sup. 
k Meurs.  II.  1 7. 

1 Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  III. 
i7-  3- 

m Daimachus  ap.Steph.  Bvz. 
in  Aa/ceS.  and  from  him  Eu- 
stath.  II.  p.  294,  5.  Rom. 

n Salmas.  Exer.  Plin.  p.  653 
B.  Moser  in  Creuzer’s  Init. 
Philos,  vol.  II.  p.  132.  com- 
pare also  Liban.  Or.  p.  87.  e 
cod.  August,  ed.  Reiske. 

p Xenoph.  Hell.  III.  3.  7. 


Plin.  H.  N.  All.  36.  tjvrjXr]  Aa- 
KeoviKrj  Pollux  I.  10,  137.  con- 
cerning which  see  Phot,  and 
Suid.  in  v.  who  refer  to  Xen. 
Anab.  IV.  8.  23.  e-yxeipibiov  I. 
10,  149.  ferrei  annuli  Plin. 
XXXIII.  4.  pxKTTiyes  Stepll. 
Eust.  ubi  sup. 

‘i  Theocrit.  X.  33.  et  Scliol. 
Athen.  XI.  p.  483  B.  V.  p. 
213  C.  Stepli.  ubi  sup.  He- 
sych. in  apuKAalbes,  Xcikcovikci  vno- 
brj/mTa,  cf.  in  eW^vo-KXot.  Com- 
pare the  shoes  of  the  Amy- 
clsean  priestesses  upon  the  mo- 
nument of  Amyclae  in  Wal- 
pole’s Memoirs  p.  434.  Lace- 
daemonian men’s  shoes  (cnrXai) 
are  often  mentioned  elsewhere, 
Aristoph.  Thcsm.  and  Wasps. 
Schol.  and  Suidas,  Critias  ubi 
sup.  Pollux  VII.  22,  80.  cf. 
Meurs.  I.  18. 
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the  Laconian  mantles1',  and  woollen  garments  dyed 
with  native  purple,  which  adorned  alike  the  warriors 
setting  out  to  battle  and  the  bloody  corpses  of  the 
slain ; all  these  bespeak  an  active  pursuit  of  trade, 
and  at  the  same  time  a peculiar  sense  of  propriety 
and  comfort,  which  brought  several  of  these  goods 
and  implements  into  general  use.  Many  men  were 
probably  employed  in  the  iron  mines  and  forges s ; 
stone  quarries  of  Taenarus  had  also  been  worked 
from  early  times 1 : and  that  their  industry  was  not 
confined  to  the  mere  drudgery  of  manufactures  is 
shewn  by  the  schools  of  Lacedaemonian  embossers 
and  brass-founders  (probably  a branch  of  that  in 
Crete)  to  which  Chartas,  Syadras,  Dontas,  Doryclei- 
das  and  Medon,  Theocles,  Gitiadas,  and  Cratinus 
belonged11,  all  of  whom  were  probably  Perioeci,  al- 
though Pausanias,  neglecting  the  distinction,  calls 
them  Spartans.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  venture 
to  affirm  that  the  Doric  dominion  did  not  discou- 
rage or  stifle  the  intellectual  growth  of  her  depend- 
ent subjects,  but  allowed  it  full  room  for  a vigorous 
developement.  Myson,  by  many  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men,  was,  according  to  some,  and 
perhaps  the  most  credible  accounts,  a husbandman 
of  the  Laconian  town  of  Etia,  and  resided  at  a place 


r AaKcoves  €vtt(tt\oc  Epig.  ap. 
Suid.  in  AaKwviKai.  Atlien.  V. 
108.  XI.  483  C.  compare  book 
IV.  ch.  2.  §.  3. 

s These  mines  are  not  in- 
deed anywhere  expressly  men- 
tioned, but  we  must  infer  their 
existence  from  the  number  of 
iron  fabrics,  and  the  cheapness 
of  iron.  See  below,  ch.  10. 
§.  9.  and  book  I.  ch.  4.  §.  3. 

1 The  stone  quarries  upon 


mount  Taygetus  were  how- 
ever, according  to  Strabo  VIII. 
p.  367,  first  opened  by  the 
Romans.  Compare  Xenoph. 
ubi  sup.  Pollux  VII.  23,  100. 
Interp.  Juven.  XI.  173.  Meurs. 
II.  18.  Pliny  also  mentions 
Lacedaemonian  cotes  and  sma- 
ragdi. 

“ Compare  Thiersch  Ueber 
die  Kunstepochcn,  Abhandlung 
II.  p.  51. 
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called  Chen  in  the  same  country*.  Even  the  high- 
est honour  among  the  Greeks,  the  victory  at  the 
Olympic  games,  was  not  denied  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians ; an  inhabitant  of  Acriae  was  found  in  the  list 
of  the  conquerors  at  Olympia  y : from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  is  evident  that  the  Perioeci  of  Sparta 
were  in  all  other  parts  of  Greece  considered  as  free 
citizens.  They  must  also  without  doubt  have  pos- 
sessed civil  rights,  but  only  in  those  communities  to 
which  they  immediately  belonged,  and  which  would 
never  have  been  called  cities  (voXeis)  unless  they  had 
to  a certain  point  been  independent  bodies.  Iso- 
crates2 indeed  states  that  they  possessed  less  free- 
dom and  power  than  the  single  boroughs  of  Attica ; 
but  no  general  comparison  can  be  drawn  between 
the  §y][aoi  of  Attica  and  noXeig  of  Laconia.  At  the 
same  time  they  perhaps  had  the  power  of  electing 
their  own  municipal  magistrates,  though  we  find 
that  a Spartan  was  sent  as  governor  (kvOyipoIik^)  to 
the  island  of  Cytheraa.  The  same  was  the  case  in 
war.  We  find  the  command  at  sea  intrusted  to  one 
of  the  class  of  Perioeci b,  doubtless  because  the  Spar- 
tans did  not  hold  the  naval  service  in  much  estima- 


x My  opinion  is,  that  in  the 
oracle  (Diog.  Laert.  I.  106. 
comp.  Casaubon  and  Me- 
nage) ’Hrelos  was  the  correct 
reading,  for  which  O halos  was 
long  ago  substituted  from  ig- 
norance. The  point  was  doubt- 
ed at  an  early  period  in  -anti- 
quity ; even  Plato  Prottig.  p. 
343*  appears  not  to  consider 
Myson  as  a Lacedaemonian. 
See  also  Diod.  de  Virt.  et  Vit. 
P-  55  T*  Paus.  X.  24.  1.  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  299.  Sylb. 


Steph.  Byz.  in  Xj )v  and  ’Hn'a. 
y Paus.  III.  22.  4. 
z In  a very  rhetorical  pas- 
sage, Panathen.  p.  270  D. 

a Time.  IV.  53,  54.  Hesych. 
in  Kt ’OrjpodlKTis. 

h Thuc.  VIII.  22.  Manso, 
Sparta,  vol.  II.  p.  576.  It  does 
not  indeed  follow  that  this  Pe- 
ri cecus  had  authority  over  La- 
cedaemonians ; but  Sparta  must 
have  sent  him  out  as  a com- 
mander to  the  Chians. 
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tion,  and  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime 
towns  were  more  practised  in  naval  affairs  than  the 
Dorians  of  the  interior.  Concerning  the  tribute  of 
the  towns  belonging  to  the  Perioeci  no  accurate  ac- 
count has  been  preserved. 

4.  Though  for  the  most  part  the  early  inhabit- 
ants were  driven  into  the  country  by  the  Doric  con- 
querors, there  still  remained  some  families  which 
inhabited  the  city  conjointly  with  the  Spartans,  and 
were  held  in  equal  consideration  with  them ; as  at 
Athens,  for  example,  many  families  of  the  original 
inhabitants  appear  to  have  had  the  rank  of  Eupa- 
tridae.  Of  this  the  Talthybiadse  are  an  instance. 
The  office  of  herald  was  at  Sparta  (as  in  the  fabu- 
lous times)  hereditary,  and  not,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  obtained  by  competition0.  The  privilege  of 
performing  all  foreign  embassies d,  and  a share  in 
the  sacred  missions0,  were  assigned  to  the  pretended 
descendants  of  the  Mycenean  herald  Talthybius, 
who  also  enjoyed  especial  honours  amongst  the 
Achaeans  at  iEgium  f ; and  there  is  doubtless  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  family  belonged  to  the  Achaean 
race,  without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  pedigree.  The  dignity  attached  to 
their  office  was  very  great,  especially  if,  as  was  the 


c Herod.  VI.  60.  ov  Kara 
\apnpo<pcovir]v  (in  the  dycoves  Krj- 
pvKw v,  comp.  Faber  Agonist. 
II.  15.  Boeckh  Staatshaus- 
haltung,  vol.  II.  p.  359.)  «rm- 

Oepevoi  dXXoi  <T(f)tas  napaKXrjLovaiv 
d\\a  Kara  rd  narpia  a TireXeovai. 

11  Herod.  VII.  134.  toIclv  at 
nr)pvKi]inL  at  etc  'SndpTrjs  n dcrai  ye- 
pas  8i8ovtcu. 

e OeoKi'ipvKes  ytvos  to  dno  TaA- 


dvftlov  napa  EAEY0EPIOI2.  He- 
sych.  Perhaps  ’EXeudepoAdtccoo-t. 
Hemsterhuis  supposes  that  E- 
leutlierna  in  Crete  is  alluded 
to.  The  common  name  of  the 
herald  in  Sparta  was  M ovaatj. 
See  Valck.  ad  Adoniaz.  p. 
379- 

1 Pausan.  III.  12.  6,  7.  III. 
23-  7- 
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case  in  the  heroic  ages,  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  heralds  to  address  the  princes  as  “ beloved 
“ sons.”  As  to  property  and  effects,  they  ranked 
with  the  first  Spartans  s,  if,  as  it  appears,  Sper- 
tliias  and  Bulis,  who  offered  themselves  to  the  Per- 
sian king  as  an  atonement  for  the  murder  of  his 
ambassadors1',  were  of  the  family  of  the  Talthy- 
biadse. 

Indeed  almost  all  the  other  trades  and  occupa- 
tions, as  well  as  that  of  herald,  were  hereditary  at 
Sparta,  as,  for  example,  those  of  cooking  (0^0710101), 
baking,  mixing  wine,  flute-playing,  &c.‘  The  trade 
of  cooks  had  its  particular  heroes,  viz.  Daeton,  Mat- 
ton,  and  Ceraon,  whose  statue  stood  in  the  Hyacin- 
thian  street1'.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  hereditary 
transmission  of  employments  favoured  the  mainte- 
nance of  ancient  customs.  In  fact  Sparta  would  not 
have  so  long  remained  contented  with  her  black 
broth,  either  if  her  cooks  had  not  learnt  the  art  of 
dressing  it  from  their  youth  upwards,  and  conti- 
nued to  exercise  their  craft  after  the  manner  of 
their  fathers,  or  if  this  office  could  have  been  as- 
signed at  will  to  those  who  were  able  by  their  art 
to  gratify  the  palate.  It  is  not  however  probable 
that  any  of  these  families  of  artisans  were  of  Doric 
origin,  and  they  doubtless  belonged  to  the  class  of 
Perioeci ; nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  like  the  Tal- 
thybiadae,  they  possessed  the  Spartan  rights  of  citi- 
zenship1. 

8 Herod,  ubi  sup.  nius  ad  dSlian.  V.  H.  XIV.  7. 

h Herod.  VII.  137.  k Compare  Athen.  II.  39  C. 

1 VI.  60.  Concerning  the  with  IV.  173  F. 
o\J/o7roiot  see  Agatharch.  ap.  1 The  Perioeci  also  took  part 
Athen.  XII.  p.  330  C.  Perizo-  in  the  colonies  of  Sparta,  e.  g., 
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CHAP.  III. 

On  the  Helots  of  Sparta. 

1.  The  condition  of  the  Perioeci  and  that  of  the 
Helots  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  each 
other ; for  the  latter  state  we  have  no  other  expres- 
sion than  “ bondage,”  to  which  that  of  the  Perioeci 
had  not  the  slightest  resemblance111.  The  common 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  class  is,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  maritime  town  Llelos  were  reduced 
by  Sparta  to  this  state  of  degradation,  after  an  in- 
surrection against  the  Dorians  already  established 
in  power11.  This  explanation  however  rests  merely 
on  an  etymology,  and  that  by  no  means  probable, 
since  such  a Gentile  name  as  E ri\u$  (which  seems  to 
be  the  more  ancient  form)  cannot  by  any  method  of 
formation  have  been  derived  from ' EAo$-.  The  word 
E/Awf  is  probably  a derivative  from  r/EAw  in  a 
passive  sense,  and  consecpiently  means  the  pri- 
soners0. Perhaps  it  signifies  those  who  were  taken 


of  Heraclea  Trachinia,  where 
they  probably  belonged  to  the 
noWol;  Thuc.  III.  92,  93. 

m Concerning  the  condition 
of  the  Helots,  see,  besides  the 
more  well-known  books,  Ca- 
peronnier  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des 
Inscript,  tom.  XXIII.  p.  271. 
SchlaegerDissert.Helmst.  1730. 

n Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  VIII. 
p.  365.  according  to  Valcke- 
nser’s  emendation,  Theopom- 
pus  ap.  Athen.  VI.  p.  272. 
Even  Hellanicus  in  Harpocra- 
tion  uses  the  word  elXcoreveiv 
p.  15.  Fragm.  54.  ed.  Sturz. ; 
it  is  however  uncertain  whe- 


ther the  etymology  there  given 
is  from  Hellanicus.  Cf.  Stepli. 
Byz. 

0 This  derivation  was  known 
in  ancient  times,  e.  g.,  Schol. 
Plat.  Alcib.  I.  p.  78.  Apo- 
stol.  VII.  62.  EiXcore?  oi  eg 
aiXfxaXcorcop  SovXoi.  So  also 
A/j.cos  comes  from  Sapdat  (AE- 
MQ).  For  the  Spates,  of  whom 
there  were  large  numbers  (pdXa 
pvpiOL,  Od.  XVII.  422.  XIX. 
78.)  in  the  house  of  every 
prince  (I.  397.  VII.  225.  II. 
XIX.  333.)  and  who  chiefly 
cultivated  the  land,  cannot 
have  been  bought  slaves  (for 
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after  having  resisted  to  the  uttermost,  whereas  the 
Perioeci  had  surrendered  under  conditions ; at  least 
Theopompus?  calls  them  Achaeans  as  well  as  the 
others.  It  appears  to  me  however  more  probable 
that  they  were  an  aboriginal  race,  which  was  sub- 
dued at  a very  early  period,  and  which  immediately 
passed  over  as  slaves  to  the  Doric  conquerors 

In  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  Helots,  we 
will  consider  their  political  rights  and  their  personal 
treatment  under  separate  heads,  though  in  fact  the 
two  subjects  are  very  nearly  connected.  The  first 
were  doubtless  exactly  defined  by  law  and  custom, 
though  the  expressions  made  use  of  by  ancient  au- 
thors are  frequently  vague  and  ambiguous.  “ They 
“ were,”  says  Ephorus1',  “in  a certain  point  of  view 
“ public  slaves.  Their  possessor  could  neither  libe- 
“ rate  them,  nor  sell  them  beyond  the  borders.” 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  they  were  considered  as 
belonging  properly  to  the  state,  which  to  a certain 
degree  permitted  them  to  be  possessed,  and  appor- 
tioned them  out  to  individuals,  reserving  to  itself 
the  po wer  of  enfranchising  them.  But  to  sell  them 
out  of  the  country  was  not  in  the  power  even  of  the 
state,  and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  such  an 

the  single  examples  to  the  I.  298.  our  p.01  \rjia(raTo  may  be 
contrary  are  rather  excep-  variously  applied. — Concern- 
tions),  as  this  would  suppose  a ing  the  etymology  of  Ei'Acor, 
very  extensive  traffic  in  slaves;  compare  Lennep  Etymol.  p. 
nor  could  they  have  been  per-  257. 

sons  taken  accidentally  in  ex-  p Ap.  Athen.  VI.  p.  265. 
peditions  of  plunder  and  war,  See  book  I.  ch.  4.  §.  7. 

as  in  that  case  there  could  not  r Ap.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  365. 

have  been  so  large  a number  So  also  Pausanias  III.  20.  6. 
m every  house;  but  they  are  calls  all  the  Helots  S0OA01  roO 
probably  persons  who  were  kolvov.  Comp.  Herod.  VI.  70. 
taken  at  the  original  conquest  where  the  Oepanovres  are  He- 
of  the  soil.  The  passage,  Od.  lots. 
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event  never  occurred.  It  is  upon  the  whole  most 
probable  that  individuals  had  no  power  to  sell  them 
at  all,  as  they  belonged  chiefly  to  the  landed  pro- 
perty, and  this  was  inalienable.  On  these  lands 
they  had  certain  fixed  dwellings  of  their  own,  and 
particular  services  and  payments  were  prescribed  to 
them r.  They  paid  as  rent  a fixed  measure  of  corn  ; 
not  however,  like  the  Perioeci,  to  the  state,  but  to 
their  masters.  As  this  quantity  had  been  defini- 
tively settled  at  a very  early  period  (to  raise  the 
amount  being  forbidden  under  heavy  imprecations s), 
the  Helots  were  .the  persons  who  profited  by  a good, 
and  lost  by  a bad  harvest ; which  must  have  been 
to  them  an  encouragement  to  industry  and  good 
husbandry ; a motive  which  would  have  been  want- 
ing, if  the  profit  and  loss  had  merely  affected  the 
landlords.  And  by  this  means,  as  is  proved  from 
the  accounts  respecting  the  Spartan  agriculture1,  a 
careful  management  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
was  kept  up.  By  means  of  the  rich  produce  of  the 
land,  and  in  part  by  plunder  obtained  in  waru, 
they  collected  a considerable  property x,  to  the  at- 
tainment of  which  almost  every  access  was  closed 
to  the  Spartans.  Now  the  annual  rent  paid  for  each 
lot  (KXvjpoi)  was  eighty-two  medimni  of  barley,  and 
a proportionate  quantity  of  oil  and  winev.  It  may 


r Epliorus  ubi  sup.  Ilotce  sunt 
jam  inde  antiquitus  castellani, 
agreste  genus,  Liv.  XXXIV. 
27. 

8 Pint.  Instit.  Lac.  p.  255. 
where  /juaBcocmL  is  an  inaccu- 
rate expression. 

t See  book  I.  ch.  4.  §.  3. 
comp,  particularly  Polyb.  V. 
19. — Hesiod  the  poet  of  the 


Helots,  according  to  the  say- 
ing of  the  Spartan. 

11  Herod.  IX.  80. 
x Plutarch  Cleomen.  23. 
Manso,  vol.  I.  p.  134. 

> Pint.  Lyc.  8.  seventy  for 
the  master,  twelve  for  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house : compare 
ib.  24. 
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therefore  be  asked  how  much  remained  to  the  He- 
lots themselves,  after  paying  this  amount  of  corn 
from  each  lot.  Tyrtaeus  appears  to  give  some  in- 
formation, where  he  describes  the  Messenian  bond- 
men2  “ as  groaning  like  asses  under  heavy  burdens, 
“ and  compelled  by  force  to  pay  to  their  masters  a 
“ half  of  the  entire  produce  of  the  land*1.”  Accord- 
ing to  this  account,  the  families  of  the  Helots  (of 
which  many  resided  on  one  lot)  would  have  retained 
only  eighty-two  inedimni  on  an  average,  and  the 
whole  amount  would  have  been  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four.  But  this  cannot  be  the  institution  of  which 
Plutarch  speaks ; and  Tyrtaeus  doubtless  describes 
some  oppression  much  aggravated  by  particular  cir- 
cumstances. For  assuming  that  the  property  of  the 
Spartans  amounted  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  La- 
conian territory,  which  may  be  rated  at  three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty  square  miles  English, 
and  three-fourths  being  deducted  for  hill,  wood,  pas- 
ture-land, vineyards,  and  plantations,  we  have  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  square  miles  for 
the  nine  thousand  lots  of  the  Spartans ; each  of 
which  accordingly  amounted  to  V of  a square  mile, 
or  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  plethra;  a space 
amply  sufficient  to  have  produced  four  hundred  me- 
dimnih,  which,  after  the  deduction  of  the  eiglity-two 


z ovoi  (tiyccXoie  TUQOfil- 

voi, 

S«0"-T4<7 uvnirri  <p'i(>wrs;  (tva, yxcir/it  uvo  / u- 

y&s  __ 

Vi y.iav  viiv,  r>jtrr,v  xcicv'v  apoVQU. 

Fragm.  6.  Gaisford.  p.  168. 
Franck.  The  passage  is  given 
in  prose  by  JEMtm  V.  H.  VI. 

i . 

a Of  the  two  lines  of  Tyr- 
t.ieus  afterwards  cited  by  Pau- 

VOL.  II. 


samas,  ^fcrnoras  olpco^ovres , opcos 
aXoxoi  re  <al  avro'i,  evrt  tlu  ov\o- 
pei >r)  poipa  klxol  davarov,  it.  may 
be  observed,  that  this  duty  of 
lamenting  the  king  is  attri- 
b\ited  to  the  Perioeci  as  well  as 
the  Helots  in  Herod.  VI.  58. 

h See  Boeckh’s  Public  Eco- 
nomy of  Athens,  vol.  I.  p.  109. 
eighty-two  is  about,  the  fifth  of 
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medimni,  would  have  supplied  twenty-one  men  with 
double  the  common  daily  allowance,  viz.  one  choenix 
of  bread.  It  is  at  least  manifest  that  each  lot  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  six  or  seven 
families  of  Helots.  It  must  not  however  be  supposed 
that  the  rent  was  accurately  the  same  for  all  the  lots 
of  the  Spartan  territory.  The  different  quality  of 
the  land  made  such  a strict  equalization  impossible ; 
not  to  mention  that  it  would  have  entirely  destroyed 
all  interest  in  the  possession.  We  even  know  that 
many  Spartans  were  possessed  of  herds  and  flocks, 
from  which  they  provided  young  animals  for  the 
public  meals c.  The  proprietors,  besides  their  share 
of  the  harvest,  received  from  their  lands,  at  particular 
periods,  the  fruits  of  the  season  (i. 

There  could  not  however  on  the  whole  have  been 
much  intercourse  and  connexion  between  the  Spar- 
tans, as  possessors  of  the  land,  and  the  bondsmen 
upon  their  estates.  For  how  little  interest  would 
the  Spartan,  who  seldom  left  the  town,  and  then 
only  for  a few  dayse,  have  felt  for  Helots,  who 
dwelt  perhaps  at  Mothone  ? Nevertheless,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  was  not  the  only  duty  of  the  He- 


four  hundred.  In  Athens  the 
Or/Tts,  ireKarai,  paid  a sixth  of 
the  produce  to  the  Eupatridae. 
(This  is  without  a doubt  the 
correct  supposition.)  See  Plu- 
tarch Solon.  13.  comp.  Hem- 
sterh.  ad  Hesych.  in  Aripopro?. 

c Athen.IV.141  D.  from  Mol- 
pis  on  the  Lacedaemonian  state. 

d Sphaerus  ibid.  p.  141  C. 
Compare  also  Myron  ap.  A- 
then.  XIV.  p.  65 7.  Trapabovres 
avrols  rr)v  \wpav  era^au  MOIPAN 
r/v  avrois  avoicroxxriv  net,  and  He- 
sychius,  yafiepyos  (i.  e.  TA- 


fEPrOS,  yfcopyos ) epyov  purOonToi 
(which  must  be  understood  as 
in  the  passage  quoted  above 
p.  32.  note  '.)  AaKcoves. 

c In  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
however,  Spartans  resided  upon 
the  K\rjpoi ; see  Hell.  III.  3.  5. 
In  the  time  of  Aristotle  (Polit. 
II.  2.  11.)  individuals  had  al- 
ready begun  to  attend  to  agri- 
culture ; Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss. 
XIII.  p.  139.  calls  the  Spar- 
tans and  Cretans  in  general 

yecopyol. 
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lots  ; they  also  attended  upon  their  masters  at  the 
public  meal *,  who,  according’  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian principle  of  a community  of  property,  mutually 
lent  them  to  one  another".  A large  number  of 
them  was  also  doubtless  employed  by  the  state  in 
public  works. 

2.  In  the  field  the  Helots  never  served  as  Hoplitae, 
except  in  extraordinary  cases  ; and  then  it  was  the 
general  practice  afterwards  to  give  them  their  li- 
berty11. On  other  occasions  they  attended  the  regu- 
lar army  as  light-armed  troops  ( ipihoi' ) ; and  that 
their  numbers  were  very  considerable  may  be  seen 
from  the  battle  of  Plataea,  in  which  5000  Spartans 
were  attended  by  35,000  Helots  \ Although  they 
did  not  share  the  honour  of  the  heavy-armed  sol- 
diers, they  were  in  return  exposed  to  a less  degree 
of  danger.  For  while  the  former  in  close  rank  re- 
ceived the  onset  of  the  enemy  with  spear  and  shield, 
the  Helots,  armed  only  with  the  sling  and  light  ja- 
velin, were  in  a moment  either  before  or  behind  the 
ranks,  as  Tyrtaeus  accurately  describes  the  relative 
duties  of  the  light-armed  soldier  (yvfxvyg),  and  the 
Hoplite.  Sparta,  in  her  better  time,  is  never  re- 
corded to  have  unnecessarily  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
her  Helots.  A certain  number  of  them  was  allotted 
to  each  Spartan  k ; at  the  battle  of  Plataea  this  num- 
ber was  seven.  Those  who  were  assigned  to  a sin- 
gle master  were  probably  called  «/x7 uTTapeg1.  Of 

these,  however,  one  in  particular  was  the  servant 
(Bepdirw)  of  his  master,  as  in  the  story  of  the  blind 

' Plutarch.  Comp.  Num.  2.  h Compare  Thuc.  VII.  19. 
Nepos  Pans.  3.  with  IV.  80.  and  V.  34 

Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  6.  3.  Arist.  ' Herod.  IX.  10,  28. 

Pol.  II.  2.  5.  Plat.  Inst.  Lac.  k Herod.  IX.  28.  Thuc.  III. 

p.  252. 
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Spartan,  who  was  conducted  by  his  Helot  into  the 
thickest  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  and  while  the 
latter  fled,  fell  with  the  other  heroes  m.  0e/>a7ra>v,  or 
servant,  is  the  appropriate,  and  indeed  honourable, 
appellation  which  the  Dorians,  particularly  in  Crete, 
gave  to  the  armed  slaves n ; these  in  Sparta  were 
probably  called  epvKTYjpec,  in  allusion  to  their  duty  of 
drawing  (epvKew)  the  wounded  from  the  ranks  °.  It 
appears  that  the  Helots  were  in  the  field  placed 
more  immediately  under  the  command  of  the  king, 
than  the  rest  of  the  army  p.  In  the  fleet,  they  com- 
posed the  large  mass  of  the  sailors q,  in  which  service 
at  Athens  the  inferior  citizens  and  slaves  were  em- 
ployed ; when  serving  in  this  manner  they  were,  it 
appears,  called  by  the  name  of  lea-Tvocnovavrai. 

These  accounts  are  sufficient  to  give  a tolerably  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  condition  of  the  Helots  in  the  Doric 
state  of  Sparta.  Although  it  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  work  to  enter  upon  a moral  or 
political  examination  of  this  custom,  I may  be  al- 
lowed to  subjoin  a few  observations.  The  Grecian 
states  then  either  contained  a class  of  bondsmen, 
which  can  be  traced  in  nearly  all  the  Doric  states,  or 
they  had  slaves,  who  had  been  brought  either  by 


‘I.  q.  d/xffnrrTdvTes  Ilesych. 
in  v.  cf.  Voss.  Valcken.  Ado- 
niaz.  p.  289. 

m Ilerod.  VII.  229.  compare 
the  passages  quoted  by  Sturz. 
Lex.  Xenoph.  in  6(pcnra>v. 

n Qepancop  8ov\op  O7r\o(f)6pov 
8r/\ol  Kara  tt)p  Kpijrcop  yXcorrap. 

Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  1240,  32. 
Bas.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  533. 
Eustathius  frequently  mentions 
this  peculiarity  of  the  Cretan 
idiom,  and  the  names  of  slaves 


in  general ; also  the  Glossary 
in  Iriarte,  Reg.  Bibl.  Matri- 
tensis  cod.  Gr.  p.  I.  p.  146. 
states  that  the  expression  depa- 
7ra)i'  for  8ov\os  is  Cretan. 

0 Athen.  p.  271  F.  from 
Myron.  These  are  the  per- 
sons of  whom  Xenophon  says 
(Hell.  IV.  3.  14.)  TOVTOVS  €K€- 
\evov  tovs  'YnA2ni2TA2  dpnptv- 
nvs  ci7ro<fiep(iv. 

p Herod.  VI.  80,  81.  cf.  73. 
-i  Xenoph.  Hell.  VII.  1.  12! 
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plunder  or  commerce  from  barbarous  countries ; or 
a class  of  slaves  was  altogether  wanting.  The  last 
was  the  case  among  the  Phoceans,  Loerians,  and 
other  Greeks r.  But  these  nations,  through  the 
scantiness  of  their  resources,  never  attained  to  such 
power  as  Sparta  and  Athens.  Slavery  was  the  basis 
of  the  prosperity  of  all  commercial  states,  and  was  in- 
timately connected  with  foreign  trade  ; but  (besides 
being  a continued  violation  of  justice)  it  was  upon 
the  whole  of  little  advantage  to  the  public,  especially 
in  time  of  war;  and  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
ancient  politicians,  it  was  both  fraught  with  danger, 
and  prejudicial  to  morality  and  good  order.  It  must 
also  be  remembered,  that  nearly  all  the  ties  of  family 
were  broken  among  the  slaves  of  Athens,  with  which 
the  institution  of  bondage  did  not  at  all  interfere s ; 
and  that  in  the  latter,  the  condition  of  the  bondmen 
was  rather  determined  by  general  custom,  in  the 
former,  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  individuals.  Sparta 
had  however  some  foreign  slaves,  but  their  number 
was  very  inconsiderable.  Thus  Aleman,  the  slave 
of  Agesidas ',  was  the  son  of  a slave  from  Sardis  u, 
who  had  perhaps  been  brought  by  Cretan  traders  to 
the  coast  of  Laconia. 

3.  It  is  a matter  of  much  greater  difficulty  to  form 
a clear  notion  of  the  treatment  of  the  Helots,  and  of 
their  manner  of  life ; for  the  rhetorical  spirit  with 
which  later  historians  have  embellished  their  phi- 

Orchnmenos,  p.  242.  oIkovvt(s.  It  was  cheaper  to 

s The  wives  and  children  of  purchase  than  to  bring  up 
Helots  are  often  mentioned,  slaves. 

e.  g.  in  Thucyd.  I.  103.  At  1 Sec  Heraclides  Ponticus. 

Athens  the  marriage  of  slaves  11  Weleker  Aleman.  Fragm. 

was  an  uncommon  event,  and  is  p.  6. 
usually  found  among  the  x<*>ph 
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lanthropic  views,  joined  to  our  own  ignorance,  has 
been  productive  of  much  confusion  and  misconcep- 
tion. Myron  of  Priene,  in  his  romance  on  the  Mes- 
senian  war,  drew  a very  dark  picture  of  Sparta,  and 
endeavoured  at  the  end  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  his 
readers  by  a description  of  the  fate  which  the  con- 
quered underwent.  “ Idle  Helots,”  says  he  x,  “ per- 
“ form  for  the  Spartans  every  ignominious  service. 
“ They  are  compelled  to  wear  a cap  of  dog’s  skin 
“ (kwyi),  to  bear  a covering  of  sheep’s  skin  (^i(f)6epa), 
“ and  are  severely  beaten  every  year  without  having 
“ committed  any  fault,  in  order  that  they  may  never 
“ forget  that  they  are  slaves.  In  addition  to  this, 
“ those  amongst  them  who,  either  by  their  stature 
“ or  their  beauty,  raise  themselves  above  the  con- 
“ dition  of  a slave,  are  condemned  to  death,  and  the 
“ masters  who  do  not  destroy  the  most  manly  of 
“ them  are  liable  to  punishment.”  The  partiality 
and  ignorance  of  this  writer  is  evident  from  his  very 
first  statement.  The  Helots  wore  the  leathern  cap 
with  a broad  band,  and  the  covering  of  sheep’s  skin, 
simply  because  it  was  the  original  dress  of  the  na- 
tives, which  moreover  the  Arcadians  had  retained 
from  ancient  usage  y ; Laertes  the  father  of  Ulysses, 
when  he  assumed  the  character  of  a peasant,  is  also 


x Ap.  A then.  XIV.  p.  657 
D.  The  Kwrj  is  also  probably 
signified  as  belonging  to  the 
dress  of  the  Helots,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  signal  for  conspi- 
racy given  by  Antiochus  of 
Phalanthus  (Strab.VI.  p.  278.), 
although  other  writers  (./Eneas 
Poliorc.  1 1.)  mention  a 7riAo?  in 
its  stead. 

> Kwrj  ’a pKas,  Sophocl.  Ina- 


chus  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av. 
1203.  Valcken.  ad  Theocrit. 
Adoniaz.  p 345.  the  same  as 
the  ttTXos  ’ApKas  in  Polyaen.  IV. 
14 .galerusArcadicus  Stat,.  Theb. 
IV  . 299.  VII.  39.  Kwrj  B ouoTia 
as  the  country- dress,  Hesy- 
chius.  The  Arcadians  went  into 
the  fields  in  goats’  and  sheep- 
skins, Pausan.  IV.  11.  1. 
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represented  as  wearing  a cap  of  goat’s  skin The 
truth  is,  that  the  ancients  made  a distinction  between 
town  and  country  costume.  Hence,  when  the  ty- 
rants of  Sicyon  wished  to  accustom  the  unemployed 
people,  whose  numbers  they  dreaded,  to  a country 
life,  they  forced  them  to  wear  the  KaTuvaKrj,  which 
had  underneath  a lining  of  fur a.  The  Pisistratidae 
also  made  use  of  the  very  same  measure  ’.  Thus 
also  Theognis  describes  the  countrymen  of  Megara 
(whose  admission  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  he  de- 
plores) as  clothed  with  dressed  skins,  and  dwelling 
around  the  town  like  frightened  deer c.  The  dip- 
thera  of  the  Helots  therefore  signified  nothing  more 
humiliating  arid  degrading  than  their  employment  in 
agricultural  labour.  Now  since  Myron  thus  mani- 
festly misinterpreted  this  circumstance,  it  is  very 
probable  that  his  other  objections  are  founded  in 
error;  nor  can  misrepresentations  of  this  political 
state,  which  was  unknown  to  the  later  Greeks,  and 
particularly  to  the  class  of  writers,  have  been  un- 
common. Plutarch  (1,  for  example,  relates  that  the 
Helots  were  compelled  to  intoxicate  themselves,  and 
perform  indecent  dances,  as  a warning  to  the  Spar- 
tan youth ; but  common  sense  is  opposed  to  so  ab- 
surd a method  of  education.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
Spartans  should  have  so  degraded  the  men  whom 
they  appointed  as  tutors  over  their  young  children  ? 
Female  Helots  also  discharged  the  office  of  nurse  in 

Od.  XXIV.  230.  poi  Sicyonian  bondsmen.  Comp. 

Pollux  VII.  4,  68.  compare  Ruknken.  ad  Tim.  p.  212. 
Hesychius  and  Suidas  in  Kara-  h Aristoph.  Lysistr.  1 1 37.  cf. 
vaur).  Pheopompus  and  Me-  Palmer.  Exercit.  p.  506. 
nsechmus  fv  rot?  '2iKvu>vuiKois  ap.  c V.  33.  Bekker. 

Athen.  VI.  pag  271  D.  (cf.  ll  Lycurg.  28.  and  elsewhere. 

Sch weigh.)  call  the  K.a.Ta>vaKo<fi6- 
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the  royal  palaces  and  doubtless  obtained  all  the  af- 
fection with  which  the  attendants  of  early  youth 
were  honoured  in  ancient  times.  It  is  however  cer- 
tain that  the  Doric  laws  did  not  bind  servants  to 
strict  temperance  ' ; and  hence  examples  of  drunken- 
ness among  them  might  have  served  as  a means  of 
recommending  sobriety.  It  was  also  an  established 
regulation,  that  the  national  songs  and  dances  of 
Sparta  were  forbidden  to  the  Helots  £,  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  some  extravagant  and  lascivious 
dances  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  above  report11.  We  must  moreover  also 
bear  in  mind,  that  most  of  the  strangers  who  visited 
Sparta,  and  gave  an  account  of  its  institutions,  seized 
upon  particular  cases  which  they  had  imperfectly 
observed,  and,  without  knowing  their  real  nature, 
described  them  in  the  light  suggested  by  their  own 
false  prepossessions. 

4.  But  are  we  not  labouring  in  vain  to  soften  the 
bad  impression  of  Myron’s  account,  since  the  fearful 
word  crypteia  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  shew  the 
unhappy  fate  of  the  Helots,  and  the  cruelty  of  their 
masters  ? By  this  word  is  generally  understood,  a 
chase  of  the  Helots,  annually  undertaken  at  a fixed 
time  by  the  youth  of  Sparta,  who  either  assassinated 
them  by  night,  or  massacred  them  formally  in  open 
day,  in  order  to  lessen  their  numbers,  and  weaken 
their  power '.  Isocrates  speaks  of  this  institution  in 

e Duris  ap.  Plutarch.  Ages.  3.  1 Plutarch,  c.  28.  Comp. 

1 Theopomp.ap.Athen.  XIV.  Num.  I.  Concerning  the  Cryp- 
p.  6^7  C.  teia,  see  Manso  vol.  I.  part  2. 

k Plutarch,  ubi  sup.  pag.  141.  Ileyne  Comment. 

h p.60a>v  cj)opTLKov  op^pa  Pol-  Gotting.  vol.  IX.  p.  30. 
lux  IV.  14,  10 1. 
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a very  confused  manner,  and  from  mere  report k. 
Aristotle  however,  as  well  as  Heraclides  of  Pontus1, 
attribute  it  to  Lycurgus,  and  represent  it  as  a war 
which  the  Ephors  themselves,  on  entering  upon 
their  yearly  office,  proclaimed  against  the  Helots. 
Thus  it  was  a regularly  legalized  massacre,  and  the 
more  barbarous,  as  its  periodical  arrival  could  be 
foreseen  by  the  unhappy  victims.  And  yet  were  not 
these  Helots,  who  in  many  districts  lived  entirely 
alone,  united  by  despair  for  the  sake  of  common 
protection,  and  did  they  not  every  year  kindle  a 
most  bloody  and  determined  war  throughout  the 
whole  of  Laconia?  Such  are  the  inextricable  diffi- 
culties in  which  we  are  involved  by  giving  credit  to 
the  received  accounts  : the  solution  of  which  is,  in 
my  opinion,  to  be  found  in  the  speech  of  Megillus 
the  Spartan,  in  the  Laws  of  Plato  m,  who  is  there  ce- 
lebrating the  manner  of  inuring  his  countrymen  to 
hardships.  “ There  is  also  amongst  us,”  he  says, 
“ what  is  called  the  crypteia  (KpvnTeia),  the  pain  of  un- 
“ dergoing  which  is  scarcely  credible.  It  consists  in 
“ going  barefoot  in  storms,  in  enduring  the  pri- 
“ vations  of  the  camp,  performing  menial  offices 
“ without  a servant,  and  wandering  night  and  day 
“ through  the  whole  country.”  The  same  is  more 
clearly  expressed  in  another  passage n,  where  the 
philosopher  settles,  that  in  his  state  sixty  agronomi 


k Panathen.  p.  271  A.  See 
above,  p.  23.  note  \ 

1 Ap.  Plutarch.  Lyc.  28.  He- 
raclid . Pont.  2. 

m h P-^33  C.  Justin  says  of 
the  same  thing.  III.  3.  pueros 
puberes  non  in  forum,  sed  in 
agrum  deduci  prcccepit,  ut  primos 
annos  non  in  luxuria,  sed  in  opere 


et  laboribusagerent, — neque prius 
in  urbem  redire  qucim  viri  facti 
essent.  The  same,  with  a few 
deviations,  is  stated  in  Sc.hol. 
Plat.  Leg.  I.  p.  225.  Ruhn. 

11  VI.  p.  763  B.  Compare 
Barthelemy  Anacharsis  tom. 
IV.  p.  46 t . 
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or  phylarchs  should  each  choose  twelve  young  men 
from  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  thirty,  and  send  them 
as  guards  in  succession  through  the  several  districts, 
in  order  to  inspect  the  fortresses,  roads,  and  public 
buildings  in  the  country ; for  which  purpose  they 
should  have  power  to  make  free  use  of  the  slaves. 
During  this  time  they  were  to  live  sparingly,  to  min- 
ister to  their  own  wants,  and  range  through  the  whole 
country  in  arms  without  intermission,  both  in  win- 
ter and  summer.  These  persons  were  to  be  called 
KpvTiToi)  or  ayopavoaoi.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  Plato 
would  have  here  used  the  name  of  crypteia , if  it 
signified  a secret  murder  of  the  Helots,  or  rather,  if 
there  was  not  an  exact  agreement  in  essentials  be- 
tween the  institution  which  he  proposed,  and  that 
in  existence  at  Sparta,  although  the  latter  was  per- 
haps one  of  greater  hardship  and  severity  ? The 
youth  of  Sparta  were  also  sent  out  under  certain  of- 
ficers °,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  training  them  to 
hardships,  partly  of  inspecting  the  territory  of 
Sparta,  which  was  of  considerable  extent,  and  who 
kept,  we  may  suppose,  a strict  watch  upon  the  He- 
lots, who  living  by  themselves,  and  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  their  masters,  must  have  been  for  that 
reason  the  more  formidable  to  Sparta.  We  must  al- 
low that  oppression  and  severity  were  not  sufficiently 
provided  against;  only  the  aim  of  the  custom  was 
wholly  different ; though  perhaps  it  is  reckoned  by 
Thucydides  >’  among  those  institutions,  which,  as  he 
says,  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a 
watch  over  the  Helots. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  esta- 

" Damoteles  a Spartan,  «Vi  Cleomen.  28. 
rr]s  KpinTflas  Ttraypevui,  Pint.  1'  IV.  80. 


ch.  3.  §.  5. 
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Wished  institution  of  the  crypteia  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  those  measures  to  which  Sparta 
thought  herself  compelled  in  hazardous  circum- 
stances to  resort.  Thucydides  leaves  us  to  guess 
the  fate  of  the  2000  Helots,  who,  after  having  been 
destined  for  the  field,  suddenly  disappeared.  It  was 
the  curse  of  this  bondage  (which  Plato  terms  the 
hardest  in  Greece  8)  that  the  slaves  abandoned  their 
masters  when  they  stood  in  greatest  need  of  their 
assistance ; and  hence  the  Spartans  were  even  com- 
pelled to  stipulate  in  treaties  for  aid  against  tliejr 
own  subjects  r. 

5.  A more  favourable  side  of  the  Spartan  system 
of  bondage  is,  that  a legal  way  to  liberty  and  citi- 
zenship stood  open  to  the  Helots  s.  The  many  in- 
termediate steps  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
regular  mode  of  transition  from  the  one  rank  to  the 
other.  The  Helots,  who  were  esteemed  worthy  of 
an  especial  confidence,  were  called  apyeioi';  the  IpvK- 
Trjpeg  enjoyed  the  same  in  war ; the  acphai  were  pro- 
bably released  from  all  service.  The  ToaiovavTai, 
who  served  in  the  fleet,  resembled  probably  the 
freed-men  of  Attica,  who  were  called  the  out-dwellers 
{oi  oiKovvTeg)".  When  they  received  their  li- 

berty, they  also  obtained  permission  “ to  dwell  where 
“ they  wished x,”  and  probably  at  the  same  time  a 


‘i  Leg.  VI.  p.  77 6.  cited  by 
Pint.  Lyc.  28.  Athen.  VI.  p. 
164.  Critias  the  Athenian  also 
said,  with  more  wit  than  truth, 
that  in  Sparta  the  free  were 
most  free  (cf.  Diogen.  Prov. 
IV.  87.  Apostol.  VIII.  12.); 
and  that  the  slaves  were  most 
slaves,  ap.  Liban.  Or.  XXIV. 
vol.  II.  p.  85.  Reisk. 


r Thuc.  I.  1 18.  V.  14,  23. 
cf.  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  2. 

s Although  it  is  denied  by 
Dio  Chrys.  Or.  XXXVI.  p. 
448  B.  Compare  Manso  I.  2. 
p.  1 53.  and  I.  t . p.  234. 

I Hesych.  in  v. 

II  Boeckh’s  Economy  of  A- 
thens,  vol.  I.  p.  349. 

x Thuc.  V.  34.  cf.  IV.  80. 
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portion  of  land  was  granted  to  them  without  the  lot 
of  their  former  masters.  After  they  had  been  in 
possession  of  liberty  for  some  time,  they  appear  to 
have  been  called  JVeodamodes  >',  the  number  of  whom 
soon  came  near  to  that  of  the  citizens  L The  Mo- 
thones,  or  Moth  aces,  also  were  not  Perioeci  (of  whose 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  Spartans  we  know  nothing), 
but  Helots,  who  being  brought  up  together  with  the 
young  Spartans  (like  Eumaeus  in  the  house  of  Ulys- 
ses), obtained  freedom  without  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship3. For  [xo'Scov  means  a domestic  slave,  verna; 
and  Perioeci  could  never  have  been  called  by  this 
name,  not  being  dependent  upon  individual  Spar- 
tans15. The  descendants  of  the  Mothaces  must  also 
have  sometimes  received  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
since  Callicratidas,  Lysander,  and  Gylippus  were  of 
Mothacic  origin  c.  Those  citizens,  who  in  obedience 
to  the  ancient  law  of  inheritance,  married  a widow 
of  a deceased  person,  were  (if  we  may  judge  from 
the  etymology  of  the  word)  called  Epeunactce:  that 
slaves  were  once  employed  for  this  purpose  is  testi- 
fied by  Theopompus (1. 


■ V II.  38.  8vvarai  8e  to  veo- 
dapcoftes  f Xevdepov  HAH  eivai. 
The  opposite  is  SapAo-et?  (Stepli. 
AAMI2AEI2)  8t] fiorcu  1 7 ol  evreXfls 
napci  AaKeftaipoviovs  Hesy chilis. 
z Cf.  Pint.  A^es.  6. 

!1  Athen.  VI.  271  E.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Plut.  279.  Harpo- 
cration,  Hesychius.  The  deri- 
vation from  the  town  Mothone 
is  like  that  of  the  name  of  the 
Helots  from  Helos.  The  Tpo- 
(jufioL  became  Spartans  from 
aliens  by  education,  Xenoph. 
Hell.  V.  3.  9.  To  these  the 
confused  account  in  Plut.  La- 


con.  Inst.  p.  252.  probably  re- 
fers. 

h In  Athenieus  they  are  call- 
ed free,  in  reference  to  their 
future,  not  their  past  condi- 
tion. See  Hemsterhuis  ap.  Len- 
nep.  Etymol.  vol.  I.  p.  575. 

c Athen.  ubi  sup.  xLlian.  V. 
H.  XII.  43.  Two  (Tvvrpoffoi  or 
jjloOcikc s of  Cleomenes  III.  in 
Plut.  Cleom.  8.  These  were 
like  Lysander  Ileraclide  Mo- 
thaces. 

(1  Ap.  Athen.  VI.  ]).  27  \ D. 
where  the  comparison  with  the 
KaravciKocpopoi  does  not  appear 
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CH. 


3.  §.0. 


6.  The  number  of  the  Helots  may  be  determined 
with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the  account  of  the  army 
at  Platsea.  We  find  that  there  were  present  in  this 
battle  5000  Spartans,  35,000  Helots,  and  10,000  Pe- 
rioeci e.  The  whole  number  of  Spartans  that  bore  arms, 
amounted  on  another  occasion  to  8000,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  proportion,  would  give  56,000 
for  the  number  of  Helots  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  for  the  whole  population  about  224,000.  If 
then  the  state  of  Sparta  possessed  9000  lots  (kXy/poi), 
there  were  twenty  male  Helots  to  each  (although,  as 
we  saw  above,  a single  lot  could  probably  maintain 
a larger  number),  and  there  remained  44,000  for  the 
service  of  the  state  and  of  individuals.  The  account 
of  Thucydides,  that  the  Chians  had  the  greatest 
number  of  slaves  of  any  one  state  after  the  Lacedae- 
monians f,  does  not  compel  us  to  set  the  amount 
higher,  because  the  great  number  of  slaves  in  iEgina 
disappeared  when  that  island  lost  its  freedom,  and 
Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  certainly  did 
not  possess  200,000  slaves.  The  number  of  Perioeci 
able  to  bear  arms  would,  according  to  the  above 
proportion,  only  amount  to  16,000  ; but  we  must 
suppose  that  a larger  portion  of  them  remained  be- 
hind in  the  Peloponnese:  for  since  the  Perioeci  were 
possessed  of  30,000  lots  (though  of  less  extent), 
there  must  have  been  about  the  same  number  of  fa- 
milies, and  we  thus  get  at  least  120,000  men;  and 


to  have  sufficient  ground.  See 
Casaub.  ad  Athen.  VI.  20.  In- 
terp.  Hesych.  in  v.  evewaKrai. 

e According  to  the  Epitaph 
in  Herod.  VII.  228.  4000  men 
were  buried  at  Thermopylae, 


i.  e.  300  Spartans,  700  Thes- 
pian Hoplitae,  and  3000  'fuAot, 
of  whom  2,100  were  perhaps 
Helots.  See  below,  ch.  12. 
§.  6. 

1 VIII.  40, 
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upon  the  whole,  for  the  3800  square  miles  of  Laco- 
nia, a suitable  population  of  380,000  souls. 

From  this  calculation  it  also  results,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  population  to  be  maintained,  the  estates 
of  the  Spartans  (hoXitikv)  x®Pa) s must  have  amounted 
to  two-thirds  of  all  the  tillage  land  in  the  country. 
This  arrangement  could  not  have  been  attended 
with  any  difficulty,  after  the  conquest  of  the  fertile 
territory  of  Messenia,  when  the  number  of  lots  (ickyj- 
poi)  was  doubled  h,  and  the  area  of  each  was  perhaps 
increased  in  a still  greater  proportion.  For  when 
the  Spartans  had  (as  it  appears)  dislodged  the  Doric 
Messenians,  and  conquered  their  country,  a few  ma- 
ritime and  inland  towns  (Asine,  Mothone,  Thuria, 
and  iEthaea)  were  indeed  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
possession  of  Perioeci ; but  the  best  part  of  a coun- 
try so  rich  in  tillage  land,  plantations,  and  pas- 
tures i,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Spartan  proprietors, 
and  the  husbandmen  who  remained  behind  became 
Helots  k.  It  was  these  last  in  particular  who,  during 
the  great  earthquake  in  465  B.  C.,  took  possession  of 
the  towns  of  Thuria  and  iEthaea,  fortified  the  strong- 
hold of  Itlioine,  and  afterwards  partially  emigrated1. 


'•i  Polyb.  VI.  45. 
h According  to  the  most  pro- 
bable statement  in  Pint.  Lyc. 
8.  viz.  that  Lycurgus  made 
4,500  lots,  and  Polydorus  the 
same  number. 

1 Plat.  Alcib.  I.  p.  122  D. 
Tyrtseus  ap.  Schol.  p.  78. 
Ruhnk.  and  ad  Leg.  I.  p.  220. 
See  book  I.  ch.  4.  §.3.  The 
valley  of  the  Pamisus  in  many 
places  gives  a return  of  thirty 
times  the  seed,  and  is  sown 


twice  in  the  year.  Sibthorp  in 
Walpole’s  Memoirs,  p.  60. 
k Pausan.  IV.  24.  2.  r?}^  jxev 

aWrjV  1 r\i]V  rrjs  ’ Acrivalcov  avTo'i 

8ie\dyxavov.  cf.  III.  20.  6.  Ze- 
nob.  III.  39.  Apostol.  VII.  33. 
SovXorepos  Mfcrarr/vLcou  cf.  Ety- 
mol.  in  El' Acres'.  Etym.  Gudian. 
p.  167,  32. 

1 Thuc.  I.  IOO.  7rXei<rroi  &e' 
tgov  EiXwroJi/  eyevovro  u i rcov  tui- 
\(ua>v  Mecrai^vicov  Tore  SooXwdeV- 
ra»/  annyovoL.  Plutarch  Cimon. 
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If  however  this  insurrection  had  been  common  to  all 
the  Helots,  as  Diodorus  relates,  how  could  the  Spar- 
tans have  afterwards  allowed  the  insurgents  to  with- 
draw from  the  country,  without  entirely  depriving 
the  land  of  its  cultivators  ? After  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  also,  it  was  not  the  Laconian,  but  the  Mes- 
senian  Helots  who  revolted"1,  and  were  without 
doubt  the  chief  promoters  of  the  reestablishment  of 
Messenia,  where  they  exercised  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  newly  founded  democracy  n. 

7-  In  Laconia  itself,  according  to  the  Rhetra  of 
Agis  (which  in  all  probability  merely  reenacted  pre- 
vious institutions),  the  territory  belonging  to  Sparta 
consisted  of  the  inland  tract,  which  was  bounded  by 
part  of  mount  Taygetus  to  the  west,  by  the  river 
Pellene,  and  by  Sellasia  to  the  north,  and  extended 
eastward  towards  Malea0,  and  this  was  therefore  at 
that  time  cultivated  by  Helots.  Here  it  may  be 
asked,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  boroughs  si- 
tuated in  this  district,  for  example  Amyelae,  The- 
rapne,  and  Pharis?  Certainly  not  Helots  alone,  as 
there  were,  e.  g.,  a considerable  number  of  Hoplita? 
from  Amyelae  in  the  Lacedaemonian  army  p,  who 
must  therefore  have  been  either  Spartans  or  Perioeei. 
But  whether  the  Perioeei  inhabited  small  districts  in 
the  midst  of  the  territory,  in  the  immediate  occupa- 
tion of  Spartans,  or  whether  some  Spartans  lived 
out  of  the  city  in  country  towns,  cannot  be  eom- 

i6.  Lyc.  28.  and  Diodorus  XI.  » Polyb.  VII.  10.  i.  cf.  IV. 
53  sqq.  incorrectly  distinguish  32.  1.  and  Manso’s  Excursus 
the  Helots  from  the  Messe-  on  the  restoration  of  Messenia 
mans.  Compare  book  I.  ch.  q.  vol.  III.  part  2.  p.  80. 

§‘i°'  0 Plut.  Agis.  8.  The  word 

Compare  Xen.  Hell.  VII.  MaXcav  is  perhaps  corrupt. 

2.  2.  with  VI.  5.  27.  r Xen.  Hell.  IV.  5.  1 1 . 
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pletely  determined.  The  former  is  however  the 
more  probable,  since  some  Perioeci  lived  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  city  c>,  and  Amyclae  is  reckoned  among 
the  ten  towns  of  Laconia r ; the  Spartans  also  are 
mentioned  to  have  had  dwellings  in  the  country s, 
but  never  to  have  possessed  houses  in  any  other 
town  except  Sparta,  arid  a few  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

This  induces  us  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the 
difficult  problem,  of  what  is  the  proper  significa- 
tion of  the  Pliylae  (as  the  grammarians  sometimes 
call  them) l,  of  Pitana,  Limnae  or  Limnaeum,  Mesoa 
and  Cynosura,  which  Pausanias  also  mentions  toge- 
ther as  divisions  of  the  people0.  Now  Pausanias 
calls  them  divisions  of  the  Spartans , and  it  appears 
that  we  must  follow  his  statement.  F or  in  an  Amy- 
claean  inscription x,  Damatrius,  an  overseer  of  the 
foreigners  at  Amyclae,  is  called  a Mesoatan ; and  in 
another  inscription,  a Gymnasiarch  of  the  Roman 
time  is  designated  as  belonging  to  the  Phyle  of  the 
Cynosurans  y ; and  we  cannot  suppose  these  persons 
to  have  been  Perioeci 7 . And  if  Aleman,  according 


*1  ThuC.  IV.  8.  ol  iyyvrara  tcov 
ncpioiKcov. 

1 See  above  ch.  2.  §.  i. 

s in  ay  pep,  iv  rots  ^aipiois. 
Compare  above,  p.  34.  note  e. 

1 Steph.  Byz.  Mecroa  ronos 
AaKcovcKijs.  &v\r]  AaKcovuo).  He- 
sychius  Kvvocrovpa  cjn’Xr]  Aciko>- 
vlktj . Herodian  rrepl  pov.  \i£ecos 
p.  13.  23.  Dindorf.  rd  Kvvo- 
crovpa ini  rfj  AnKcovLKTj  cj)v\fj.  Cf. 
Schol.  Callim.  Uian.  94.  He- 
sych.  ? 7 YIltuvi)  cfivXi). 

" “ III.  16.  6. 

x Boeekh  Corp.  Inscript. N’. 
L338- 


>'  Boeckli  ibid.  N".  1347. 
where  it  is  written  AHO  <i>Y- 
AH2  KYNOOYPES2N.  Concern- 
ing which  see  Boeckli  p.  609. 
In  Inscript.  1241.  a 8ui(3iTT]s 
Atpvalcov  (perhaps  8iolktjti)s  Aip- 
varcov)  occurs.  See  Boeckli  ib. 
p.  61  1. 

z Thrasybulus  also  (Epigr. 
Pint.  Apophth.  Lac.  p.  242. 
Anthol.  Palat.  VII.  229.)  was 
evidently  a Spartan,  brought 
back  to  Pitana,  and  so  also  is 
Archias,  the  Pitanatan,  in  He- 
rod. III.  55.  See  Strabo  V.  p. 
250. 


ch.  3.  §.7. 
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to  a credible  account,  was  a Mesoatan  we  may  un- 
derstand by  this  term  a citizen  of  Sparta  (although  of 
an  inferior  grade),  without  contradicting  the  authority 
of  Herodotus,  who  only  denies  that  any  .stranger  be- 
sides Tisamenus  and  Hegias  was  ever  made  a Spar- 
tanb.  Further,  it  is  clear  from  ancient  writers,  that  Pi- 
tana,  Limnae,  Mesoa,  and  Cynosura,  were  names  of 
places.  We  are  best  informed  with  respect  to  Pitana, 
an  ancient  town,  and  without  doubt  anterior  to  the 
Dorians  c,  which  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  have 
its  own  gymnastic  contests  d,  and  to  furnish  a batta- 
lion of  its  own  called  Pitanatese.  Herodotus,  who  was 
there  himself,  calls  it  a borough’,  and  indeed  we  know 
that  it  was  near  the  temple  and  strong-hold  of  Isso- 
rium  s,  which,  according  to  Pausanias’  topography 
of  Sparta,  must  have  been  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  town  \ This  author  also  mentions 
in  the  same  district  of  the  city,  the  porch  (AeV^)  of 
the  Crotanes,  who  were  a division  of  the  Pitanatae. 
We  therefore  know  that  Pitana  lay  to  the  west  of 
Sparta,  outside  the  town  according  to  Herodotus  l, 
inside  (as  it  appears)  according  to  Pausanias.  So 
Limnae  likewise,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was  a 
suburb  of  Sparta k,  and  at  the  same  time  a part  of 


a Suid.  Fragm.  2.  Welcker. 
h IX  35.  At  the  same  time, 
Ileraclicles  Ponticus  says  of 
Aleman  merely,  rjXevdfpuBr]. 

1 Pindar.  Olymp.  VI.  28. 
Fiiirip.  Troad.  1116.  Mei/fXao? 
IhTavaTrjs  in  Hesychius. 
li  Ilesych.  in  ntTavdrrjs. 
e Herod.  IX.  53.  Time.  I. 
20.  does  not  admit  its  exist- 
ence. But  Caracalla,  in  imi- 
tation of  antiquity,  composed  a 
Ao'xos  UtTaudrijs  of  Spartans, 

VOL.  II. 


Herodian.  IV.  8. 

I HI-  55- 

g Polyaen.  II.  1.  14  of.  Pint. 

Ages.  32. 

II  Pausan.  III.  14.  2. — QCnus 
was  situated  in  the  vicinity  ac- 
cording to  Athen.  I.  p 31  C. 
and  this  also  was  near  the  city. 
Pint.  Lyc.  6.  See  the  map  of 
the  Peloponnese. 

1 Also  according  to  Pint,  de 
Exil.  6. 

k VIII.  p.  363  A.  Doubtless 
K 
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the  town,  as  also  was  Mesoa  \ whither  however  Pau- 
sanias  relates  that  Preugenes  the  Achaean  brought 
the  statue  of  Diana,  rescued  from  the  Dorians  at 
Sparta™.  It  follows  from  these  apparently  contra- 
dictory accounts,  some  including  these  places  in 
Sparta,  and  some  not,  that  they  were  nothing 
else  than  the  hamlets  (kcc/aou),  of  which,  according  to 
Thucydides  ”,  the  town  of  Sparta  consisted,  and 
which  lay  on  all  sides  around  the  city  (7 roXig)  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  were  divided  from  one  another 
by  intervals,  until  at  a late  period  (probably  when 
Sparta,  during  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  power 
was  enclosed  with  walls)  they  were  united  and  in- 
corporated together. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  subject  classes  in  Crete , Argos , Epidaurus , Corinth , 
Sicyon , Syracuse , Byzantium , Heraclea  and  Cyrene . 

1.  After  having  thus  separately  considered  the 
two  dependent  classes  in  Sparta,  the  pattern  state  of 
the  Dorians,  we  will  now  point  out  the  traces  of  the 
analogous  ranks  in  several  other  states  of  Doric  ori- 
gin. Now  since  the  Doric  customs  were  first  esta- 
blished in  Crete,  fortunate  circumstances  having 
here  given  to  that  race  a fertile  country,  and  an  un- 
disturbed dominion,  the  relative  rights  of  the  Do- 
rians and  natives  must  at  an  early  period  have  been 

the  marshy  grounds  upon  the  VII.  20.  4. 

Eurotas,  which  in  this  part  fre-  "I.  10.  Pitana  is  called  a 
quently  overflowed  its  banks,  in  Schol.  Thucyd.  I.  20. 

Compare  book  I.  ch.  4.  §.  6.  and  Limine  is  called  the  Ai/x- 
1 P.  364  A.  comp.  Tzschucke,  valov  xwpi°v  in  Pausan.  III. 
p.  184.  16.  6. 
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fixed  on  a settled  basis ; which  we  may  suppose  to 
have  been  made  on  equitable  terms,  as  Aristotle  was 
not  aware  of  any  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  Crete 
against  their  masters  °.  The  Doric  customs  required 
here,  as  elsewhere,  exemption  from  all  agricultural 
or  commercial  industry ; which  is  expressed  in  a 
lively  manner  in  the  song  of  Hybrias  the  Cretan, 
that  “ with  Lance  and  sword  and  shield  he  reaped 
“ and  dressed  his  vines,  and  hence  was  called  lord  of 
“ the  Mnoia  p.”  In  this  island  however  different 
classes  of  dependents  must  have  existed.  Sosicrates 
and  Dosiadas,  both  credible  authors  on  the  affairs  of 
Crete,  speak  of  three  classes,  the  public  bondsmen 
(koivyj  e/a),  called  by  the  Cretans  [xvoia,  the  slaves 
of  individual  citizens,  and  the  Perioeci, 

vi TYjKooi.  Now  we  know  that  the  Aphamiotae  re- 
ceived their  name  from  the  cultivation  of  the  lands 
of  private  individuals  (in  Cretan  a<J>afjLiai),  and  ac- 
cordingly they  were  agricultural  bondsmen  fJ.  These 
latter  are  identical  with  the  Clarotae,  who  were  not 
for  this  reason  separately  mentioned  by  the  writers 
just  quoted  : for  although  they  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  their  name  from  the  lot  cast  for 
prisoners  of  war,  the  more  natural  derivation  doubt- 
less is  from  the  lots  or  freehold  estates  of  the  citi- 
zens, which  were  called  KXvjpoi.  But  whichever  ex- 


0 II.  6. 3. Concerning  the  slaves 
of  Crete,  see  Manso,  History  of 
Sparta,  vol.  I.  part  2.  p.  105. 
Ste  Croix  Snr  la  legislation  de 
Crete,  p.  373.  has  confused  the 
whole  subject. 

p Similarly  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, according  to  Cicero  de 
Rep.  III.  9.  (cf.  Pint.  Lac. 


verbially,  suos  omnes  agros,  yvos 
spiculo  possent  at  ting  ere. 

‘i  Athen.  VI.  p.  263  E.  He- 
sychius,  Eustath.  ad  II.  XV.  p. 
1024  Rom.  Ruhnken  ad  Tim. 
p.  283.  Concerning  d<£a/*tn  or 
adir/iiia,  see  Schneider’s  Lexi- 
con in  dcpa^iMTiu.  Hoeck’s  Kre- 
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planation  we  adopt,  they  were  bondsmen  belonging 
to  the  individual  citizens,  and  both  the  Clarotae  and 
Aphamiotae  have  therefore  been  correctly  compared 
with  the  Helots1';  and  as  the  latter  were  entirely 
distinct  from  the  Laconian  Perioeci,  so  were  the  for- 
mer from  the  Cretan,  although  Aristotle  neglects  the 
distinction  accurately  observed  by  the  Cretan  writ- 
ers s.  In  the  second  place,  the  yWa  (or  [xvxa ) was 
by  more  precise  historians  distinguished  as  well  from 
the  condition  of  Perioeci,  as  from  that  of  private 
bondage,  and  it  was  explained  to  mean  a state  of 
public  vassalage ; whence  we  may  infer  that  every 
state  in  Crete  was  possessed  of  public  lands,  which 
the  Mnotse  cultivated  in  the  same  relative  situation 
to  the  community,  in  which  the  Aphamiotae,  who 
cultivated  the  allotted  estates,  stood  to  the  several 
proprietors.  This  name  however  is  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  all  forced  labourers,  as  in  the  song  of  Hy- 
brias  noticed  above1.  Finally,  the  Perioeci  formed 
in  Crete,  as  in  Laconia,  dependent  and  tributary 
communities : their  tribute  was,  like  the  produce  of 


r Strabo  XV.  p.  701.  Etym. 
Magn.  in  neve  arm,  Photius  in 
icXapcoTcu  and  nevecrrai.  Lex.  Se- 
guer.  I.  p.  292.  emended  by 
Meineke  Euphor.  p.  142. 
s Polit.  II.  7.  3.  cf.  II.  2.  13. 
1 So  also  in  Strab.  XII.  p. 
542  C.  it  is  said  that  the  slaves 
of  the  Ileracleotes  served  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  17  Mvwa 
crvvobos  e@r]Tevev.  Comp.  Her- 
mon  ap.  Athen.  VI.  p.  267  B. 
where  Eustathius  ad  II.  XV.  p. 
IO24.  Rom.  pveorai  ol  eyyevels 
oltcerai  (those  born  in  the  coun- 
try as  opposed  to  purchased 
slaves)  appears  to  have  'pre- 


served the  right  reading,  cf. 
ad  II.  XIII.  p.  954.  Hesych. 
vol.  II.  p.  61 1.  Pollux  III.  8. 
23.  teXapcoTai  Kal  pvooiTcu.  Steph. 
Byz.  (from  the  same  source  as 
Pollux)  ovtoi  8e  npcoTOi  eyp-qaavro 
depanovmv  00?  AaKe8acp6vioL  tols 
elXanri  Ka'i  ’ Apyeloi  tols  yvpvrjcrlois 
Kal  StKvomot  tols  Kopvvrjcpopois  Kal 
’iraXtcorat  tols  IleXaayols,  Kal 
K prjres  ftpcoLTais.  Write  pi xoltuls, 
in  the  more  extensive  signifi- 
cation of  the  word.  In  the 
same  manner  Eustath.  ad  Dio- 
nys.  Perieg.  533.  who  has  been 
already  corrected  by  Meineke 
ubi  sup. 
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the  national  lands,  partly  applied  to  the  public  ban- 
quets n;  to  which  also,  according  to  Dosiadasx,  every 
slave  in  Lyctus  contributed  in  addition  one  iEgine- 
tan  stater.  Now  in  this  passage  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  Perioeci  are  meant,  because  the  exact  au- 
thor would  not  have  called  them  slaves : nor  yet 
the  slaves  purchased  in  foreign  parts  (called  apyvpa- 
vYjToi  in  Crete),  since  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  reckon  with  any  certainty  that  persons  in  this 
situation  possessed  any  property  of  their  own ; nor, 
lastlv,  can  the  Mnotae  he  meant,  since  these  were 
public  slaves,  having  no  connexion  with  individuals, 
nor  consequently  with  their  eating  clubs  y.  It  re- 
mains therefore  that  it  was  the  Clarota?  (or  Aplia- 
miotse),  who,  in  addition  to  the  tax  in  kind,  were 
also  liable  to  this  payment  in  money,  with  which 
utensils  for  the  use  of  the  public  table  were  proba- 
bly purchased.  It  may  be  moreover  observed  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bondsmen 
were  admitted  to  the  daily  banquets55. 

Perhaps  however  there  was  no  Grecian  state  in 
which  the  dependent  classes  were  so  little  oppressed 
as  in  Crete.  In  general  every  employment  and  pro- 
fession, with  the  exception  of  the  gymnasia  and  mi- 


u Aristot.  Polit.  II.  7.  3 . (ITTO 
ndvrcov  tu>v  yiyvop.tvcov  Kapiroiv  re 
Kcil  ^ocrKt]fj.dro)v  (K  roo v drjpoaicov 
Kd'l  (f)Op(OV  OVS  (p€ pOVCTLU  Ol  TTfpLOL- 

koi,  TeraKTcu  ptpos,  i.  e.  “ Of 
“ all  the  products  of  the  soil  and 
all  the  cattle,  which  come 
“ from  the  public  lands,  a part 
is  appointed .”  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  is  not  more 
careless  than  in  other  passages. 
* Ap.  Athen.  IV.  p.  143  A. 


y See  below,  ch.  10.  §.  7. 

7 At  the  Hernnea,  however, 
the  slaves  feasted  in  public, 
and  they  were  waited  on  by 
their  masters,  as  at  Troezen  in 
the  month  Gemestion ; Cary- 
stius  ap.  Athen.  XIV.  p.  639 
B.  cf.  VI.  p.  263  F.  In  Sparta, 
during  the  Hyacinthia,  the 
masters  invited  the  slaves  to 
be  their  guests,  Polycrates  ap. 
Athen.  IV.  p.  139  B. 
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litary  service,  was  permitted  to  them1.  Hence  also 
the  Perioeci  held  so  firmly  to  the  ancient  legislation 
of  Minos,  that  they  even  then  observed  it,  when  it 
had  been  neglected  by  the  Dorians  of  the  town  of 
Lyctusb;  and  thus,  as  was  frequently  the  case  else- 
where, in  the  decline  of  public  manners  the  ancient 
customs  were  retained  among  the  lower  classes  of 
society  longer  than  amongst  the  higher.  Upon  the 
whole,  Crete  was  the  most  fortunate  of  all  the  Doric 
states  in  this  circumstance,  that  it  could  follow  up 
its  own  institutions  with  energy  and  in  quiet,  with- 
out any  powerful  obstacle,  although  its  very  tran- 
quillity and  far  extended  commerce  at  length  occa- 
sioned a gradual  decline  of  ancient  customs.  The 
reverse  took  place  at  Argos,  whose  Doric  inhabit- 
ants, oppressed  on  all  sides,  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  renounce  the  institutions  of  their  race,  and 
adopt  those  of  the  natives.  In  the  early  history  of 
this  state  therefore  the  two  classes  of  dependents 
and  bondsmen  should  be  distinguished : this  divi- 
sion was  however  very  early  laid  aside,  and  an  en- 
tirely different  arrangement  introduced. 

2.  There  was  at  Akgos  a class  of  bond-slaves, 
who  are  compared  with  the  Helots,  and  were  called 
Gymnesiic.  The  name  alone  sufficiently  proves  the 
correctness  of  the  comparison,  these  slaves  having 
evidently  been  the  light-armed  attendants  on  their 
masters  (yvfxvYjreg).  Hence  also  the  same  class  of 
slaves  were  in  Sicyon  called  KopwYjcpopoi,  because  they 
only  carried  a club  or  staff,  and  not,  like  the  heavy- 
armed  Dorians,  a sword  and  lance.  It  is  to  these 

Aristot.  Pol.  11.  2.  r.  c Hesychius,  Pollux  and  Ste- 

l>  Polit.  II.  8.  5.  phanus  as  before. 
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Gymnesii  that  the  account  of  Herodotus  refers d, 
that  6000  of  the  citizens  of  Argos  having  been 
slain  in  battle  by  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta' % the 
slaves  got  the  government  into  their  own  hands, 
and  retained  possession  of  it  until  the  sons  of  those 
who  had  fallen  were  grown  to  manhood.  From  this 
narrative  it  is  plain  that  the  number  of  Dorians  at 
Argos  was  nearly  exhausted  by  the  death  of  6000 
of  their  body,  and  that  none  but  bondsmen  dwelt 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  since 
otherwise  the  sovereign  power  would  not  have  fallen 
into  their  hands.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  slaves  bought  in  foreign  countries  can  be  here 
intended,  since  these  could  have  had  no  more  no- 
tion of  governing  a Grecian  state,  than  the  bear  in 
the  fable  of  managing  the  shipf.  Afterwards,  when 
the  young  citizens  had  grown  up,  the  slaves  were 
compelled  by  them  to  withdraw  to  Tiryns ; and 
then,  after  a long  war,  as  it  appears,  were  either 
driven  from  the  territory,  or  again  subdued  s. 


(1  VI.  83. 

t-  VII.  148.  In  this  passage 
the  battle,  contrary  to  the  cal- 
culation before  given  (book  I. 
ch.  8.  §.  6.)  upon  the  author- 
ity of  Pausanias,  is  brought 
down  to  the  time  immediately 
preceding  the  Persian  war,  as 
is  evident  not  only  from  the 
word  1 but  also  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Argives 
desired  a thirty  years’  peace, 
to  enable  the  children  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  slain  to 
arrive  at  manhood.  From  this 
then  it  follows  that  the  Gym- 
nesii, expelled  from  Argos,  did 
not  obtain  possession  of  Tiryns 
till  after  the  Persian  war  (for 


that  they  were  not  there  during 
this  war  may  be  inferred  from 
Herod.  IX.  28.),  and  the  final 
victory  over  them  would  then 
coincide  with  the  conquest  of 
Tiryns  (book  I.  ch.  8.  §.  7). 
If  the  oracle  in  Herod.  VI.  19. 
had  been  accurately  (*ai  TOTE) 
fulfilled,  the  battle  must  fall  in 
Olymp.  70.  3.  498  B.  C.,  but 
no  calculation  can  be  founded 
on  this  datum. 

1 The  same  argument  applies 
here  as  in  the  case  of  the  slaves 
who  made  themselves  masters 
of  Volsinii.  See  Niebuhr’s  Ro- 
man History,  vol.  I.  p.  101.  sq. 
ed.  2.  English  Transl. 

s The  liberation  of  Argive 
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The  Argives,  however,  also  had  Perioeci  i>,  who 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Orneatce.  This  appel- 
lation was  properly  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Orneae,  a town  on  the  frontiers  towards  Mantinea, 
which,  having  been  long  independent,  was  at  last, 
about  the  year  580  B.  C.1,  reduced  by  the  Argives; 
and  afterwards  the  whole  class  of  Perioeci  was  so 
called  from  that  place.  These  Orneatae,  or  Perioeci, 
therefore,  like  those  of  Laconia,  formed  separate 
communities  of  their  own,  which  indeed  was  the 
case  so  late  as  the  Persian  war.  For  (as  we  have 
shewn  above)  the  Argives  about  this  time  took  in 
the  surrounding  towns  belonging  to  the  Perioeci k, 
for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  and  increasing  their 
own  numbers,  and  gave  them  the  rights  of  citizens  ; 
and  with  this  period  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  constitution  of  Argos  commences,  al- 
though this  state  of  things  has  from  its  greater  no- 
toriety often  been  improperly  applied  also  to  earlier 
times.  Thus  Isocrates1  says  that  the  Dorians  of 
Argos,  like  those  of  Messene,  admitted  the  native 
inhabitants  into  the  city  (as  o-vvgikoi),  and  gave  them 
equal  rights  of  citizenship,  with  the  exception  of 
offices  of  honour,  contrasting  with  it  the  conduct  of 
the  Spartans,  in  a manner  which  every  one  now  per- 
ceives to  have  been  entirely  groundless.  The  change 
in  the  constitution  of  Argos  then  introduced  was  no 

slaves  is  alluded  to  in  a pas-  k Not  the  Gymnesii,  see 
sage  of  Hesychius  in  thevOepo v vol.  I.  p.  198.  note 
vfiiop  : iv”\py(i  and  rr)S 'Svvayeuts  1 Panathen.  p.  2JO  A.  B.  cf. 
(perhaps  <I>Y2AAEIA2,  cf.  Cal-  286  A.  I am  also  of  opinion  that 
lim.  Lav.  Pall.  47.  Euphorion  Pausanias  was  in  error  when  (II. 
Fragm.  19.  Meineke)  n ivovai  19.)  he  states  that  the  Argives 
Kpr]vt]s  fXevdepovpevoi  rav  oikctwv.  had  from  an  early  period  been 
h Aristot.  Pol.  V.  2.  8.  distinguished  for  their  love  of 

' Book  I.  ch.  7.  §.  16.  equality  and  freedom. 
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less,  than  if  the  whole  hotly  of  Perioeci  in  Laconia 
had  declared  themselves  the  sovereign  community. 
For  the  newly  adopted  citizens  appear  to  have  soon 
demanded  and  obtained  the  full  rights  of  the  old  ; 
and  hence,  ever  after  the  above  epoch,  democracy 
seems  to  have  had  the  upper  hand  in  Argos.  And 
this  could  never  be  the  case  without  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Doric  character,  which  shewed  itself  in 
the  diminution  of  their  military  skill.  For  this  rea- 
son the  Argives  in  after-times  were  reduced  to  form 
a standing  army  of  a thousand  citizens,  of  noble  ex- 
traction, under  the  command  of  generals  who  pos- 
sessed great  civil  power™.  This  body  of  men,  how- 
ever, immediately  endeavoured  to  set  up  an  oppres- 
sive oligarchy,  until  they  at  length  yielded  to  the 
preponderating  power  of  the  democracy.  But  of 
this  more  hereafter11. 

It  is  not  known  for  what  length  of  time  the  Epi- 
daurians  preserved  the  distinction  between  towns- 
men and  countrymen.  The  name  Kovlnoleg,  i.  e.  dusty- 
feet , which  was  applied  to  the  lower  classes,  is  a 
proof  of  their  agricultural  habits0,  and  is  probably 


111  See  Time.  V.  67,  72. 
Diod.  XII.  80.  Plutarch  Alcib. 
15.  Pausan.  II.  20.  1.  where 
the  leader  of  the  1000  Xo-ydSe? 
is  called  Bryas,  and  particu- 
larly Aristot.  Pol.  V.  4.  Comp. 
Manso,  vol.  II.  p.  432.  with 
the  remarks  of  Tittmann,  p. 
602. 

11  The  Elean  nepiood?  may 
serve  for  a comparison.  This 
was  the  name  of  all  the  terri- 
tory which  the  Eleans  had  con- 
quered in  addition  to  their 
original  land,  the  Koi'Xt?  ’HXts 
(Time.  II.  25.  Xen.  Hell.  III. 


2.  23.)  ; this  was  however  di- 
vided into  tribes,  which  in- 
creased or  diminished  with  the 
loss  or  accession  of  territory, 

J 7 

Pausan.  V.  9.  5.  The  number 
of  the  Hellanodicte,  although 
they  were  chosen  from  the  do- 
minant race  (Pindar  Olymp. 
III.  21.)  was  arranged  accord- 
ing to  those  of  the  tribes, 
Pausan.  Compare  Aristodemus 
of  Elis  in  Harpocration  in  v. 
'EAXai/oSuc^fjEtym.  Mag.  p.331 , 
20. 

0 Plutarch  Qurest.  Grtec.  I. 
Hesychius. 
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not  merely  a term  of  reproach.  That  this  class, 
however,  as  at  Argos,  furnish  citizens  who  were 
not  originally  Dorians,  is  shewn  by  the  occurrence 
of  a fourth  tribe,  besides  the  three  Doric  p. 

3.  Neither  in  Corinth  nor  in  Sicyon  does 
there  appear  to  have  been  any  complete  distinction 
between  the  Doric  and  other  races.  The  inhabit- 
ants, especially  those  of  the  first  state,  must  have 
lived  on  an  equality  with  the  aboriginal  possessors, 
and  were  probably  only  admitted  by  a fresh  division 
(In  ava.oao'fj.x)  to  a joint  possession  of  the  lands. 
Hence  it  was  that  in  Corinth  there  were  not  only 
the  three  Doric  tribes  (of  which  we  shall  speak 
hereafter,)  but  eight,  all  of  which  dwelt  in  the 
cityT  Nor  were  even  the  Cypselidae  Dorians ; 
though,  before  they  obtained  the  tyranny,  they  had 
long  been  distinguished  citizens.  We  may  discover 
a class  of  Corinthian  Helots  in  the  Cynophalir, 
whose  name  was,  as  in  a former  instance,  derived 
from  the  dog-skin  cap  of  the  native  Peloponnesians. 
But  regular  slavery,  as  was  natural  in  a commercial 
state,  soon  prevailed  at  Corinth,  and  we  may  sup- 
pose under  very  nearly  the  same  form  as  at  Athens s. 
In  Sicyon  there  were  bondsmen,  of  whom  the 
names  Corynephori1  and  Catonacophori  have  been 


p Below,  eh.  5.  §.  2. 
n ndvra  okto),  Photius  in  v. 
Suidas  (in  Schott’s  Prov.  XI. 
64.),  Apostol.  XV.  67. 

r Hesychius.  According  to 
Isaac  Vossius  K vvoQvKoi.  The 
Corinthian  kvvtj,  Herod.  IV. 
180.  was  perhaps  at  an  early 
period  the  peculiar  dress  of 
this  class.  See  above,  ch.  3. 

§•  3- 


s Thus  the  harbour  Leehaeum 
was  a place  of  refuge  for  mal- 
treated slaves  as  well  as  Mu- 
ny chia,  Hesych.  in  Aerator/. 

1 Steph.  By/,  in  X/or,  Pol- 
lux ubisup.  Etym.  Gud.  p.  165. 
53.  where  dr/rts',  yvpvr/re y (for 
yi ipvrffnoi),  7rev((TTcu , TveKdrai  (er- 
roneously for  KkapQbTlll),  Knpvvrj- 
<p6poi,  and  KaXXiKvpioi  are  class- 
ed together. 
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preserved".  The  first  marks  them  as  light-armed 
attendants  in  war,  the  second  as  a class  always  in- 
habiting the  country.  The  citizens  of  this  state 
were  divided  into  four  tribes,  of  which  three  were 
purely  Doric,  viz.  the  Hylleans,  Dymanes,  and  Pam- 
phylians ; while  the  fourth  tribe,  the  iEgialeans,  de- 
rived their  name  from  the  country  which  they  had 
inhabited  before  the  Doric  invasion x.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain that  this  fourth  tribe  possessed  not  merely  some 
civil  privileges,  but  the  complete  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, since  the  family  of  Cleisthenes  raised  itself 
from  it  to  the  royal  dignity,  which  could  scarcely 
have  taken  place  had  their  tribe  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  citizens  as  the  Periceci  or  Helots  did 
to  the  Spartans.  This  Cleisthenes,  with  the  arro- 
gance of  a tyrant,  gave  to  his  own  tribe  the  name 
of  Archelai,  or  rulers ; while  he  called  the  three 
Doric  tribes  after  the  sow,  the  swine,  and  the  ass 
(varai,  oveaTai,  % oipexrai ).  We  can  hardly  however 
credit  the  assertion  of  Herodotus  (who  too  often 
seeks  for  the  causes  of  events  in  the  passions  and 
wishes  of  individuals,  to  the  disregard  of  political 
circumstances)  that  these  were  really  terms  of  re- 
proach ; it  is  more  probable  that  Cleisthenes  wished 
to  compel  the  Dorians  to  retire  into  the  country, 
and  employ  themselves  in  the  care  of  cattle  and  in 
agriculture,  thus  bidding  an  entire  defiance  to  all 
their  principles.  But  so  arbitrary  a subversion  of 

11  See  above,  p.  39.  note  a.  A lyiakfis  was  perhaps  in  Phlius 

* Herod.  V.  68.  where  how-  known  by  the  title  of  XQovo- 
ever  it  is  difficult  to  believe  c the  fabulous  name  of  the 
that  this  fourth  tribe  was  not  daughter  of  Sicyon,  and  the 
established  until  after  the  time  mother  or  wife  of  Pldias,  Pau- 
of  Cleisthenes.  The  tribe  san.  II.  63.  1 2.  6.  Schol.  Apoll. 
which  in  Sicyon  was  called  Rhod.  I.  45. 
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all  ancient  customs  and  habits  could  not  endure  for 
any  length  of  time ; and,  after  the  downfall  of  that 
tyrannical  dynasty,  the  former  constitution  was  re- 
instated in  its  most  essential  parts. 

4.  In  the  colonies  of  the  Dorians  the  condition  of 
the  conquered  peasants  and  bondsmen  was  often 
more  oppressed  and  degraded  than  in  the  parent 
states,  as  they  were  then  placed  in  contact,  not  with 
Greeks,  but  with  barbarians.  In  their  settlements 
the  following  ranks  were  generally  formed  at  suc- 
cessive periods  of  time.  A Doric  state  founded  the 
colony;  and  its  citizens  constituted  the  sole  nobility 
in  the  new  city;  these  parted  amongst  themselves 
the  conquered  land  into  lots  (kX^oi  ?),  and  formed 
the  proper  body  of  citizens,  the  tj-oA /reyaa  strictly 
so  called *.  These  colonists,  however,  soon  endea- 
voured to  strengthen  themselves  by  fresh  numbers, 
and  opened  their  harbours  to  all  exiled  or  discon- 
tented persons.  This  motley  population*1,  called  by 
the  name  of  Demus , was  generally  excluded  from 
the  proper  body  politic  (or  the  voXhevfjM),  until 
it  obtained  admittance  by  force ; and  at  the  same 
time  constantly  pressed  for  a new  division  of  the 
territory  (avafiao- yoVb).  Besides  these,  a third  rank 


>'  See,  e.  g\,  concerning  the 
KXrjpoSoaia  of  Cnidos  Diodor. 
V.  53.  That  the  lots  were  even 
apportioned  in  the  mother- 
country  may  be  seen  from 
what  occurred  at  the  founding 
of  Syracuse,  book  I ch.  6.  §.  7. 
Compare  the  account  of  the 
colonization  of  Epidamnus, 
Thucyd.  I.  27. 

z This,  e.  g.,  was  the  case 
in  the  Corinthian  Apollonia, 
Herod.  IX.  93.  Aristot  Pol. 


IV.  3.  8.  So  also  in  Thera, - 
Orchomenos,  p.  337. 

a Thucyd.  VI.  17.  of  the 
cities  of  Sicily,  o^Aoty  re  yap 

£vp.pLKTCHS  Tro'kvavbpovaiv , & C. 

b The  clearest  instance,  al- 
though not  of  a Doric  city,  is 
in  Thucyd.  V.  4.  The  Leon- 
tini  had  created  a large  num- 
ber of  new  citizens,  who,  part- 
ly forming  the  popular  party, 
pressed  for  a redivision  of  the 
lands  (dvaSacrpos) . Upon  this. 
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was  formed  by  the  native  inhabitants,  who  were 
compelled  by  the  new  comers  to  serve  either  as 
bondsmen  or  public  slaves.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
distinction  at  Syracuse  was,  first  the  Gainori,  viz. 
the  old  Corinthian  colonists,  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  large  lots,  and  divided  the  land c ; se- 
condly, a Deirius  ; and,  thirdly,  slaves  on  the  estates 
of  the  nobles,  whose  number  became  proverbial. 
These  were  without  doubt  native  Sicilians,  as  is 
shewn  by  the  various  forms  of  their  name  (KiAAv- 
pioi,  KaWixvpioi,  KiXkiKvpioi),  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained from  the  Greek1.  The  political  condition 
of  Syracuse  was  formed  in  a manner  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Peloponnesian  states,  chiefly 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Demus  (an  unplea- 
sant fellow -lodger,  according  to  the  expression  of 
Gelon)  was  immediately  received  into  the  city. 
Hence  also  the  prodigious  size  of  the  Sicilian  and 
Italian  towns  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese.  The  Gamori,  together  with  their  Cylly- 
rians,  stood  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  De- 
mus, as  the  patricians  with  their  clients  did  to  the 


the  nobles  entirely  expelled 
the  people.  See  below,  ch.  9. 
§•  IS- 

c Herod.  VII.  155.  Aristot. 
Polit.  Syrac.  ap.  Phot,  in  v. 
Dionys.  Hal.  VI.  62.  p.  388. 
35.  Marmor.  Par.  1.  52.  He- 
sychillS  ydipopoi — rj  oi  and  tcov 
eyyeicov  Tipr/pdroov  ( a Censu  OXJTO- 
rum)  rd  Koiva  dienovres.  Comp. 
Wesseling  ad  Diod.  vol.  II. 
P-  549- 

d Hesy cliius  (cf.  Interp.  vol. 
II.  p.  260.),  Photius,  Suidas, 
and  Phavorinus  in  KaWnevpioi, 
Etym.  Gud.  p.  165.  Zenob. 


IV.  54-  KoXXoApioi  ev  "SvpaKov- 
crais  (KXi'jdrjaav  ol  vnetcreXddvTes 
TEflMOPOIS,  as  it  should  be 
written  (see  below,  ch.  9.  §. 
7.),  Pint.  Prov.  Alex.  10.  p. 
588.  Eustathius  ad  II.  p.  295. 
Rom.  K iXXiKvpun  be  eV  Kprjrp, 
M apiavbvvo'i  be  ev  'Hpa(cXf/a  777 
TlovTLKtj  Kal  ’ Aporrai  ev  2vpaaov- 

(tcus  should  be  written  KtXXt«ii- 
pioi  be  ev  ’2vpaKov<rais — KAAPO- 
TAI  AE  ev  Kprjrr).  Dionysius  ubi 
sup.  calls  them  neXdrai.  KaXXc- 
KvpioL  seems  to  be  a mere  cor- 
ruption of  foreigners,  who  tried 
to  make  a Greek  word  of  it. 
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plebieans  at  Rome.  The  changes  in  the  constitution 
also  had  nearly  the  same  course  as  at  Rome ; for 
the  two  classes  first  sought  to  equalize  their  claims 
in  a moderate  timocracy  (the  7roXn6ia  of  Aristotle), 
which  subsequently  passed  (as  we  shall  see  here- 
after) into  a complete  democracy. 

5.  In  the  Megarian  colony  of  Byzantium,  the 
native  inhabitants,  the  Bitliynians,  were  in  precisely 
the  same  condition  as  the  Helots c.  The  same  was 
likewise  the  fate  of  the  nation  of  Mariandynians  in 
Heiiaclea  on  the  Pontus,  which  city  also  was 
founded  by  the  Megarians  conjointly  with  the  Boe- 
otians. They  submitted  under  the  stipulation  that 
no  Mariandy nian  should  be  sold  beyond  the  bor- 
ders^ which  was  a fundamental  law  of  the  ancient 
system  of  bondage ; and  that  they  should  pay  a tri- 
bute to  be  settled  once  for  all,  this  being  called  by 
the  mild  name  of  presents  (b&paS).  The  great  num- 
ber of  these  native  slaves,  who  never  suffered  the 
country  to  want  for  sailors,  was  very  favourable  to 
the  commerce  and  naval  power  of  Heraclea11. 

At  Cyiiene  also  the  several  classes  were  formed 
in  a similar  manner.  In  Thera,  the  mother-country 
of  Cyrene,  the  families  of  the  original  colony  from 
Laconia  had  once  alone  possessed  the  full  rights  of 


e Phylarch.  ap.  Atlien.  VI. 
p.  271  C.  The  fuo-duTo'i  were 
called  TTpovviKoi  in  Byzantium, 
according  to  Pollux  VII.  29. 
132. 

' Strab.  XII.  p.  542  C. 
b Euphorion  (Fragm.  73. 
Mein.)  and  Callistratus  6 ’A pi- 
(TTocfrdveios  ap.  Atlien.  VI.  p. 
263  U.  E.  Hesychius  in  Sc opo- 
(f)6poL.  The  masters  are  called 
by  Euphorion  (wciktcs,  accord- 


ing to  the  Homeric  idiom. 

11  Aristot.  Pol.  VII.  5.  7. 
where  the  Perioeci  of  Hera- 
clea, who  served  in  the  fleet, 
are  probably  the  Mariandy ni. 
In  this  passage  Heraclea  Pon- 
tica  is  meant,  whereas  in  V. 
4.  2.  (/lx era  tqv  dnoiKiupdv  evO vs) 
Heraclea  Tracliinia  is  evidently 
intended,  compare  Scldosser  ; 
and  the  same  town  is  probably 
signified  in  the  other  passages. 
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citizenship,  and  held  the  offices  of  state'.  Thus  also 
at  Cyrene  the  families  from  Thera  at  first  were  sole 
possessors  of  the  governing  power,  and  did  not  ad- 
mit the  after-comers  to  a full  participation  of  it.  It 
was  the  natural  course  of  events,  that  they  who 
first  caused  the  Grecian  name  to  be  respected 
amongst  the  savages  of  Libya,  should  be  supposed 
to  have  a greater  claim  to  honour  and  property, 
than  those  who  had  flocked  together  to  a town  al- 
ready established  and  securely  defended.  But  the 
Cyrenaeans  having  in  the  reign  of  Battus  the  Second 
proclaimed  throughout  Greece  a new  division  of 
their  lands1',  which  however  they  had  first  to  gain 
from  the  Libyans,  and  many  fresh  citizens  having 
collected  together,  a new  constitution  became  in  time 
necessary,  and  this  Demonax  of  Man  tinea  established 
for  them  on  democratic  principles.  He  abolished 
the  old  tribes,  and  created  in  their  place  three  new 
ones,  in  which  the  entire  Grecian  population  of  Cy- 
rene was  comprehended.  The  division  of  the  people 
was  into  three  parts,  viz.  one  consisting  of  the  The- 
raeans  and  Periceci,  the  second  of  Peloponnesians 
and  Cretans,  and  the  third  of  all  the  islanders'1’. 


' See  above,  p.  60.  note  7 . 
k The  oracle  in  Herod.  IV. 
T59- 

os  Ss  Xiv  is  Aifiuav  -roAvYipeerov  vonoav 

TAX  ANAAAIOMF.NAX,  f/.iroi  el  oroxa. 
(fafyu  //.sAyimiv. 

Compare  varepflv  rr/s  ic\T)po8o- 
crlas  Diod.  V.  53. 

m Herod.  IV.  16 1.  The  most 
probable  explanation  of  this 
passage  seems  to  be  that  given 
in  the  text,  viz.  that  Demonax 
left  to  the  first  conquerors  the 
possession  of  their  subjects,  and 


did  not  divide  them  equally 
among  the  new  colonists  ; and 
this  is  approved  by  Thrige, 
Res  Cyrenensium,  p.  148.  Nie- 
buhr, however,  History  of 
Rome,  note  708.  ed.  2,  under- 
stands it  to  mean,  that  the  Pe- 
riocci  were  the  original  subjects 
of  the  Tlieraeans  in  their  island, 
who  in  the  colony  stood  on  an 
equal  footing  with  their  former 
masters ; an  equality  which  is 
not  necessarily  implied  by  an 
union  in  the  same  tribe. 
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From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  original  colonists 
still  continued  to  keep  Perioeci  under  their  power, 
while  the  other  citizens  did  not  enjoy  this  right ; 
and  that  the  former  were  a kind  of  privileged  class, 
who  probably  were  in  a great  measure  relieved  from 
any  personal  attendance  to  agriculture  : in  this  man- 
ner the  wise  Demonax  respected  the  institutions  of 
antiquity.  Of  the  formation  and  condition  of  these 
Perioeci,  not  only  have  we  no  direct  account,  but 
not  even  an  indirect  trace. 

6.  We  have  now  finished  our  comparison  of  the 
different  subject-classes  in  the  Doric  states.  It  has 
been  clearly  proved  that  a class  of  Perioeci,  and  also 
of  Helots,  was  the  basis  of  the  Doric  form  of  go- 
vernment, insomuch  that  the  abolition  of  servitude 
generally  occasioned  a subversion  of  the  Doric  insti- 
tutions. Hence  the  Dorians  generally,  and  above 
all  the  Spartans,  were  distinguished  for  the  obsti- 
nacy with  which  they  retained  it.  But  this  state 
of  slavery  may  be  said  to  have  existed  in  ancient 
times,  wherever  a warlike  nation  had  obtained  a 
settlement  by  conquest ; e.  g.,  in  Thessaly,  Boeotia, 
and  even  among  the  Ionians  of  Athens.  Now  as 
the  distinction  of  subjects  and  bond-slaves  was  kept 
up  for  a longer  time  in  Thessaly  than  in  any  other 
state,  those  of  the  Dorians  alone  being  excepted,  we 
will  include  that  country  in  the  present  inquiry. 
The  following  classes  may  be  distinguished.  First, 
a number  of  small  nations  were  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Thessalians,  to  whom  they  paid  a fixed  tri- 
bute, and  were  also  probably  bound  to  assist  in 
war;  but  they  nevertheless  still  retained  their  na- 
tional divisions,  and  a certain  degree  of  independ- 
ence. This  must  have  been  the  state  of  the  Perrliae- 


CH.  4.  §.  G.  OF  THE  DORIANS.  (jr, 

bians  t0  tbe  north  of  Larissa,  the  Magnesians  to  the 
east  of  mount  Pelion,  and  the  Phthiotan  Achseans 
to  the  south  of  mount  Othrys  and  the  Enipeus.  For 
all  these  were  indeed  subject  to  the  Thessalians 
but  had  not  ceased  to  be  distinct,  nay 
even  Amphictyonic  nations0.  Their  tribute  had  been 
accurately  fixed  by  Scopas  prince  of  Pharsalus.  They 
were  also  called  PerioeciP.  Excluding  then  this  tract 
of  country,  we  retain  for  Thessaly  Proper  the  region 
between  the  Perrhaebians  towards  the  north,  and 
the  Achaeans  towards  the  south,  in  which  direction 
the  Enipeus  forms  the  boundary'),  comprehending 
the  valley  ot  the  Peneus  (the  ancient  *Apyos  Tlckaa-yi- 
and  a district  towards  the  Pagasiean  bay,  called 
by  Herodotus  AiWfb  The  Thessalians  therefore 
held  this  territory  under  their  immediate  govern- 
ment, and  had  the  towns  of  Larissa,  Crannon,  Phar- 
salus, Iolcus,  and  others,  in  their  own  possession ; 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  being  however  performed 
by  the  Penesta;,  who  were  the  early  Pelasgico- 
-Loliai)  inhabitants5.  For,  according  to  Archema- 
chus',  the  -Folian  Boeotians  had  in  part  emigrated 


n Concerning  the  Achaeans, 
Thuc.  VIII.  3.  cf.  Liv. XXXIII. 
34.  Of  the  Magnetes  and  others, 
Thuc.  II.  10 1.  Demosth.  Phi- 
lipp. II.  p.  71.  Olynth.  II.  p. 
20.  Concerning  the  Perrheebi, 
Thuc.  IV.  78.  Strab.  IX.  p. 
44°-  Compare  Orchomenos,  p. 

252- 

Tittmann  Amphictyonen 
bund,  p.  33.  see  particularly 
Herod.  VII.  132. 

p Xen.  Hell.  VI.  1.  7.  where 
the  neploiKoi  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Penestae  ; see 
Schneider  ad  Aristot.  Pol.  V. 

VOL.  IT. 


5-  9- 

q According  to  Thucyd.  IV. 
78. 

r VII.  1 76. 

There  were  also  Penestae 
among  the  Macedonians,  ac- 
cording to  Eustathius  ad  Dio- 
nys.  Perieg.  533.  But  with 
those  mentioned  in  LivyXLIII. 
20.  sqq.  we  have  here  no 
concern. 

1 Euboica  ap.  Athen.  VI.  p. 
264  B.  cf.  Eustath.  II.  XIII. 
p.  954,  38.  Rom.  Phot.  Lex. 
in  v.  where  read,  thro  tcou  inb 
Aipovos  iv  ’APNHI  vlk^vtcov 
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from  their  country,  leaving  some  of  their  numbers 
behind,  who  submitted  conditionally,  as  Penestae : 
amongst  these  Theopompus11  also  includes  the  Mag- 
nesians  and  Perrhaehians  ; but  this  statement  can 
only  hold  good  of  a part  of  these  two  races,  since 
they  were  (as  has  been  already  shewn)  dependent, 
hut  not  entirely  subject x.  The  fundamental  laws 
of  the  ancient  Greek  bondage  applied  also  to  the 
Penestae.  They  could  neither  be  put  to  death  with- 
out trial,  nor  be  sold  out  of  the  country?.  Thus 
they  stood  in  an  intermediate  position  between  free- 
men and  purchased  slaves  z,  like  the  Mariandynians 
of  Heraclea,  the  Clarotae  of  Crete,  and  the  Helots 
of  Laconia,  with  whom  they  are  generally  com- 
pared11. For,  like  these,  they  were  reduced  to  servi- 
tude by  conquest,  although  they  cannot  properly  be 
called  slaves  taken  in  warb.  Further,  they  were  not 
subject  to  the  whole  community,  but  belonged  to 
particular  houses  and  families c : hence  also  they 
were  called  <dea- a a\o literal . They  were  particularly 


BouoT(ov(seeOrchotnenos,  p.378.) 
as  in  Suidas. 

11  Athen.  VI.  p.  265  C. 
x According  to  Aristot.  Pol. 
II.  6.  3.  the  Penestae  revolted 
from  the  Thessalians  when  the 
latter  were  waging  war  with 
the  Achaeans,  Perrhaehians,  and 
Magnetes. 

y Archem.  ubi  sup.  Strab. 
XII.  p.  542  C.  Eustath.  p. 
954.  Photius,  eVt  TCO  prjTe  Tra- 
de iv  tl  ipya^opevoi,  pyre  eK/SXr)- 
Orjvcu. 

7 Pollux  III.  83. 
a Theopompus  ap.  Schol. 
Theocrit.  XVI.  35.  Aristot. 
Pol.  II.  2.  13.  Staphylus  ntpt 


QfTTaXcov  ap.  Harpocrat.  Am- 
monius,  Photius,  Hesychius, 
Etym.  in  v. 

b Heraclid.  Pont.  2. — In  Eu- 
stathius ad  II.  II.  p.  295,  Pho- 
tius ( ubi  sup.),  and  Hesychius, 
they  are  called  oi  pi]  yova>  8ov- 
Xoi,  a very  obscure  expression. 
The  explanation  of  another 
writer,  i'h.evdepoi  piadco  8ov\ev- 
ovres,  is  entirely  false. 

c Euripid.  Phrix.  ap.  Athen. 
p.  264  C.  A arpis  7 Tevf(TTT]s 

(hence  Hesychius  neveo-rai  Xa- 
rpeiy)  dpns  up^aimv  8opu>v. 

d In  the  QcaaaXiKa  of  Philo- 
crates  (el  yv-f^aia ) ap.  Athen.  p. 
264  A.  Staphylus  ubi  sup.  Pho- 
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numerous  in  the  great  families  of  the  Aleuadae  and 
Scopadaee.  Their  principal  employment  was  agri- 
culture*, from  the  produce  of  which  they  paid  a 
rent  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil??.  At  the  same 
time  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  gaining  pro- 
perty of  their  own,  and  they  were  frequently  richer 
than  their  masters h.  In  war  they  attended  their 
lords,  protecting  and  fighting  before  them,  like 
knights  and  their  squires ; generally,  however,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  other  Greeks,  on  horseback'. 
All  these  accounts  respecting  the  Penestae  agree  suf- 
ficiently well  with  one  another,  and  refer  to  one 
and  the  same  class  ; although  it  is  certain  that  the 
attempts  to  obtain  civil  liberty  had  much  increased 
amongst  the  Penestse  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian war,  and  were  now  and  then,  though  not  con- 
stantly, supported  by  Athens k.  The  other  internal 
affairs  of  the  Thessalians  do  not  lie  within  the 
range  of  our  inquiry.  They  had  little  adapted 
themselves  to  a quiet  course  of  events,  nor  indeed 
did  the  turbulent  and  haughty  disposition  of  their 
race  allow  of  a life  of  inactivity.  In  each  town  of 
Thessaly  we  find  a constant  struggle  between  a po- 


tius,  where  for  0eTT«Xi/<a?  write 
©ETTAAOIKETA2,  as  has  been 
already  corrected  in  Suidas. 

e-  Theocrit.  XVI.  35.  (see 
Meineke  Comment.  Miscell.  I. 
p.  53.)  But  when  Theocritus 
says  that  “ they  received  pro- 
“ vision  for  a month  measured 
“ out,”  he  evidently  confounds 
them  with  common  slaves. — 
Menon  brought  200  Penestae 
of  his  own  to  the  Athenians, 
Pseudo-Demosth.  ir(p\  o-wra £. 
p.  173.  6.  or  300,  according 


to  the  speech  in  Aristocrat,  p. 
687.  2. 

I Athen.  p.  264  B.  Hesych. 
in  Treveo-rrjs. 

S Timaeus  in  V.  TTeveariKov, 
Eustath.  II.  XIII.  p.  954,  &c. 

II  Archemachus  and  Eusta- 
thius as  above — although  the 
name  is  evidently  derived  from 
7 revrjs. 

' Demosth.  in  Aristocrat, 
p.  687.  1. 

lf  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1263. 
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puiace  ($yii*os)  and  a number  of  oligarchical  families ; 
from  these  arise  several  princely  races  (^vmaTat), 
such  as  the  Aleuadae,  Scopadae1,  &c.  The  states 
themselves  were  generally  at  war  with  one  another : 
thus  their  political  constitution,  as  well  as  the  want 
of  steadiness  and  forbearance  in  the  national  charac- 
ter, must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  reasons  why  Thes- 
saly was  of  so  little  importance  in  Greece.  The  ex- 
ternal means,  which  a wide  territory  and  military 
power  afforded  them,  were  here  doubtless  present  in 
a greater  degree  than  in  any  other  country ; the 
Thessalians  were  also  distinguished  for  their  bra- 
very, and  the  ancient  fame  of  the  country  would 
have  supported  claims  in  themselves  well  founded ; 
how  came  it  then  that  the  history  of  Thessaly  was 
a blank  in  the  annals  of  Greece,  while  Sparta  was 
so  long  its  very  soul  ? The  only  answer  is,  that  the 
national  character  of  the  Thessalians  was  altogether 
different;  for  wisdom  they  had  only  cunning;  for 
rational  valour  only  a restless  love  of  war ; for 
strict  self-command  only  unrestrained  passions. 

7.  It  appears  therefore  that  foreign  conquest  uni- 
versally in  Greece  gave  birth  to  that  political  condi- 
tion, which  may  be  compared  with  the  vassalage  or 
bondage  of  the  Germanic  nations ; and  indeed  it 
does  not  seem  that  such  a state  of  society  could 
have  any  other  origin.  There  would  accordingly 
be  matter  for  surprise  if  we  found  a class  of  bonds- 
men among  the  Arcadians,  a nation  which  neither 
gained  its  territory  by  conquest111,  nor  was  ever  con- 

1 All  three  together  in  Ari-  Thessaly  who  had  risen  from 
stot.  Pol.  V.  5.  9.  of.  Thuc.  demagogues,  and  were  there  - 
IV.  78.  At  the  time  of  Alex-  fore  hostile  to  the  Aleuadae, 
andcr  of  Pherae  it  is  probable  Diodor.  XVI.  1 . 
that  there  were  tyrants  in  n'  For  the  statement  of  Ari- 
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quered  itself:  and  the  views  taken  above  are  greatly 
confirmed  by  the  agreement  of  modern  historians, 
that  the  nation  described  by  Theopompus  as  pos- 
sessing 300,000  Prospelatae,  whom  he  compares 
with  the  Helots,  is  not  the  Arcadians,  but  the  Illy- 
rian Ardiaeans".  The  distinction  of  ranks,  which 
we  find  existing  in  the  Arcadian  towns,  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  opposition  between 
the  city,  properly  so  called  (noXis),  and  the  country 
villages  (bvjpoi,  Kcdfxai),  which  in  later  times  most 
of  the  Arcadian  towns,  e.  g.,  Mantinea,  Tegea, 
and  Heraea,  incorporated  with  themselves.  For 
although  it  is  asserted  that  these  and  other  towns 
were  made  up  of  separate  boroughs  (<rvva*/£bm),  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  they  had  no  previous 
existence  as  cities.  But  the  account  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  congregat- 
ing of  the  people  of  Attica  to  Athens,  which  is 
stated  to  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  Theseus. 
Nearly  all  the  towns  of  Arcadia  possessed  citadels 
of  extreme  antiquity,  in  and  near  which  many 
princely,  sacerdotal,  and  military  families  had  dwelt 


stotle  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub. 
397.  concerning  an  ancient  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Barbarians  from 
Arcadia,  was  merely  made  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
name  npoo-fkrjvoi. 

11  Athen.  VI.  p.  271  D. 

0eo7ro/A7ros  iv  tt)  devrepa.  tmu  <1 >t- 
XimriKcov  ’ Apsabiovs  (firjcri  kckttj- 
cr6cu  TTpocnreKaTCdv,  Scnrep  etX&>- 
tcov,  TpuiKovra  pvpicibas.  [Id.  X. 
p.  443  B.  ’A pialoi  Se  (< prju'i  0eo- 
nopnos)  KfKTrjvTai  irpaorTrekaTwv, 
co(T7r ep  eiXcorcou,  rpiaKoura  pvpid- 
8as.  Casaubon  reads  'Apbiaiovs 
and  ’A pSiaioi.  See  Clinton  Fast. 


Hellen.  p.  420.  note  p.  ed.  2. 
Wachsmuth  Hellenische  Alter - 
thumskunde,  vol.  I.  p.  323. 
Boeckh  Corp.  Inscript,  vol.  I. 
p.  ult.  The  Greek  name  for 
the  Arcadians  is  not  ’A psadioi, 
but  "ApKaSe?.]  These  Illyrian 
Prospelatae  seem  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  the  Pelata?,  Thetes, 
Teleontes,  Hectemori  of  At- 
tica, whom  I must  here  pass 
over,  with  a reference  to  Plat- 
ner’s  Beitrdgc,  p.  44.  The 
Helots  are  also  called  lleXdrat 
in  Plutarch  Ag.  6. 
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from  an  early  period.  These  formed  a nobility, 
with  reference  to  the  agricultural  classes  in  the 
country,  which  however  included  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Arcadians.  If  then  one  large  town 
was  formed  of  several  villages,  the  constitution  at 
the  same  time  necessarily  became  more  democrati- 
cal,  which  was  the  result  at  Argos  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Perioeci0,  and  at  Megara  also  of  the 
same  measure p.  For  so  long  as  the  people  inha- 
bited a particular  village,  they  interested  themselves 
in  its  affairs  alone,  and  the  persons  in  the  chief  city 
managed  the  concerns  of  the  whole  community.  But 
from  the  moment  that  they  began  to  live  together, 
every  person  considered  himself  entitled  to  a share 
in  the  public  councils.  Hence  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  again  to 
separate  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  (§igik%€iv)  ; of 
the  Athenians,  to  keep  them  together.  The  Argives 
first  effected  the  union  of  the  boroughs  at  Man  tinea, 
doubtless  not  until  they  had  seen  other  instances  of 
the  same  proceeding,  i.  e.  after  the  Persian  war. 
They  united  four  hamlets  with  the  ancient  city% 
which  made  the  fifth ; the  Lacedaemonians  after 
some  time  restored  the  ancient  villages,  and  with 
them  the  aristocracy.  The  territory  of  Tegea  was 
also  divided  into  eight  boroughs,  which  were  after- 
wards united  to  make  the  city,  viz.  the  Gareatae, 

0 See  above,  §.  2.  VI.  4-  *8-  e<  toiv  K(opa>v dpi- 

p See  above,  ch.  3.  §.3.  o-TOKparovpfuoi,  and  VI.  5.  3.) 
What  connexion  there  was  be-  with  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  VIII. 
tween  this  measure  and  the  p.  337.  Harpocration  in  v. 
union  of  Megara  with  four  Mavrivtav  Sioiiao-pos,  and  Iso- 
hamlets (book  I.  ch.  5.  §.  10.)  crat.  nepl  dpr^vpi  in  Harpocra- 
I have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  tion.  Cf.  Diod.  XV.  5,  12. 
myself.  Polyb.  IV.  27. 6.  Pausan.VIII. 

'i  This  enables  us  to  recon-  8. 
cile  Xen.  Hell.  V.  2.  7.  (cf. 
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Phylaceans,  Caryatae r,  Corytheans,  Botachidae,  Man- 
thyreans,  Echeneteans,  and  Apheidantes : to  these 
were  added,  as  the  ninth,  the  Tegeatans  of  the  an- 
cient town s,  who  had  previously  been  the  citizens 
properly  so  called,  while  the  former  had  been  the  in- 
habitants of  the  open  country,  a distinction  which 
upon  their  union  must  either  instantly  or  very  soon 
have  disappeared. 

8.  Since  it  has  been  ascertained  in  the  course  of 
these  inquiries  that  the  distinction  between  iroXis 
and  i.  e.  town  and  country,  was  of  great  poli- 

tical importance  in  the  ancient  states,  we  will  con- 
clude this  chapter  with  some  remarks  upon  those 
terms. 

The  word  tivjfxos  originally  signified  the  ground 
and  soil  on  which  the  people  lived1,  and  afterwards 
the  whole  number  of  persons  inhabiting  it. 
on  the  contrary  means  the  city,  which  in  the  time  of 
Homer  was  probably  always  fortified.  Now  with 
the  city,  every  thing  that  concerned  the  government 
of  a state  was  connected,  and  those  exempt  from  all 
personal  share  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  viz.  the 
military  families  and  the  nobles  u,  dwelt  in  it ; hence 
it  is  viewed  in  Homer  as  a disgrace  or  a misfortune, 
for  a noble  to  live  among  the  bondsmen  in  the  coun- 


r Therefore  before  Caryge  fell 
under  the  power  of  Lacedae- 
mon ; for  it  is  evident  that  the 
Arcadian  Car}*,  close  to  La- 
conia, and  belonging  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Tegea,  and  the  Lace- 
daemonian Caryae,  are  the  same 
place.  Photius  in  v.  Tar  K apvas 
ApKaBcov  over  as  aireTtpvovTO  Aa*e- 

daipovioi.  Compare  Meineke 
Euphorion,  p.  96.  That  this 


had  taken  place  before  the  se- 
cond Messenian  war,  I can 
hardly  believe  from  the  narra- 
tive in  Pausan.  IV.  16.  5. 

R See  Pausan.  VIII.  45.  1. 
Comp.  Strabo  VIII.  p.  337. 
and  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  1.  5. 

I Hence  Homer  calls  it  “the 
“ fertile  demus,”  Triova  brjp.ov. 

II  Od.  XXIV.  414.  <ctra  7 rro- 

\iv. 
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try  x.  This  is  the  state  of  things  described  by  the 
most  ancient  poet ; and  particular  accounts  of  an 
historical  nature  j)resent  the  same  picture.  When 
the  Acliaeans  settled  on  the  coast  of  iEgialea,  they 
fortified  themselves  in  the  towns  and  strong  holds, 
and  kept  entirely  aloof  from  the  natives  ; at  least  we 
know  this  to  have  been  the  case  at  Patrae?:  so  that 
the  same  race  here  inhabited  the  principal  city  as 
conquerors,  who  in  Laconia  were  scattered  about  in 
the  country-towns  as  a conquered  people.  Hence 
also  the  town  of  Dyme  was  originally  called  Stratos z, 
i.  e.  the  station  of  the  army,  the  abode  of  the  male 
population  who  had  the  means  and  the  privilege  of 
bearing  arms.  It  was  not  till  a later  period  that  the 
Achaean  towns  Patrae,  Dyme,  and  iEgium  incorpo- 
rated their  boroughs  a.  At  Athens  the  Eupatridae  are 
stated  to  have  had  possession  of  the  city1’;  an  account 
which  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  Cydatlienaeum,  one  of  the  Attic  boroughs,  was 
situated  within  the  city c,  and  it  had  evidently  taken 
its  name  from  Cydathenaeus,  i.  e.  a noble  and  illus- 
trious Athenian d.  Hence  is  explained  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  terms  “Athenian,”  and  “inhabitant 
“ of  Attica  (’A  TTiKog)”  which  was  still  preserved  in 
common  language  after  it  had  been  in  fact  abolished 

x Od.  XI.  187.  JEgium,  see  Strabo  VIII.  p. 

> Pausan.  VII.  18.  3.  337. 

2 According  to  Steph.  Byz.  in  b EinraTpidcu  oi  aurb  to  cIcttv 
v.  the  district  was  originally  call-  olkgvvtcs,  Bekk.  Anecd.  p.257. 
ed  Av/xt),  and  the  city  2rpdror.  Etym.  M.  in  v. 

a Strab.  ubi  sup.  cf.  VIII.  p.  c Kvdadrjvmov  drjpos  iv  aarei 
386.  oi  [iev  ovv  ’'iwves  Kcofxr/Sov  Hesychius.  Scliol.  Plat.  Symp. 
wkov v (the  cities  were  un walled  p.  43.  Ruhnken. 

Thuc.  III.  33.)  oi  S’  ’A^atot  7 to-  d KvftaOrjvaios  evdotjos  ’ Adrjvaios 

Xttf  eKTLcrav.  Concerning  the  Hesychius. 

(TwoiKKTfxbs  of  Patree,  Dyme  and 
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by  the  democracy.  Thus  Plato  uses  the  former,  as 
a more  honourable  appellation  than  the  latter  d ; and 
when  Dicaearchus,  describing  the  manners  of  Greece, 
contrasts  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  as  loquacious,  sy- 
cophantic, and  fickle,  with  the  noble-minded,  simple, 
and  honest  Athenians,  by  the  latter  he  means  the  an- 
cient families,  and  by  the  former  the  Demus,  which, 
since  the  time  of  Cleistlienes,  had  been  compounded  of 
the  most  heterogeneous  elements.  Thus  the  noXig  and 
Irjixog  became  identical  in  Athens,  and  the  latter  word 
was  used  by  preference  to  signify  the  whole  commu- 
nity. But  in  other  states,  the  iroXig  was  opposed  to 
the  §Yj[J.ogf  as  the  ruling  aristocratical  power  e.  Thus 
Theognis  the  Megarian  says  of  his  native  town, 
with  aristocratical  feelings ; 

YloLTplZd  XOTfArj'TCU,  XlTTUp^V  llOAIN,  OUT  £7Ti  AHMON 
rpevJ/aj  out  afilxoig  avSpacn  ttsiSo^voc 

Hence  also  states  not  under  a democratical  govern- 
ment used  the  word  voXtg  in  their  public  documents, 
to  signify  the  sovereign  power ; for  instance,  the 
Cretan  towns,  so  late  as  the  second  century  after 
Christs;  although  indeed  the  Spartan  community, 


d Leg.  I.  p.  626  C. 
e In  Homer  there  is  no  trace 
of  a Srjpos  as  a political  power 
opposed  to  another.  The  pas- 
sage in  II.  II.  546.,  in  which 
the  drjpos  of  Athens  is  mention- 
ed, is  as  late  at  least  as  the  age 
of  Solon. 

f V.  948.  Thus  Hischyl. 
Suppl.  375.  concerning  the  mo- 
narch, (tv  tol  nOAIS,  (tv  8c  TO 
AHMION,  npvTavis  aKpiros  (ov. 

8 See  particularly  such  pas- 
sages as  that  in  Chishull’s  Ant. 
Asiat.  p.  II3>  ^vfipiTuov  a 7 roXis 
kcu  oi  Kocrp.01  Trjicov  ra  (3ov\a  Kai 


tco  8apco  xaiPeLV>  P-  137-  AXXa- 
puorav  oi  Koapoi  kcu  a noXis  IJa- 
picov  ra  miXci  kcu  tco  8apco.  Some- 
times however,  especially  in 
inscriptions  of  late  date,  8fjpos 
also  occurs,  as  in  Pococke  IV. 
2.  p.  43.  n.  2.  which  should 
be  restored  nearly  as  follows, 
ayaOa  Tvxa.  c8o£c  ra  [3ov\a  kcu  tco 

8ap.co  KXcLadcvca "Sivamcd, 

Xvtloxov  kcu  Ay ciOokXtjv  Iwcnycvcos 
'icponoXiTas  npof-cvos  rjpcv  avros 
kcu  cyyova,  virapx*v  8c  avrois  kcu 
uronoXiTciav  kcu  yas  kcu  oikius 
cyKrrjCTLV  kcu  arcXctav  &C. 
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deviating  from  this  usage  of  the  word,  calls  itself 
Sap-os  in  ancient  laws  h,  i.  e.  because  it  never  thought 
of  opposing  itself  as  a body  to  the  Perioeci. 

Democracies  then  were  frequently  formed  by  col- 
lecting the  inhabitants  of  the  country  into  the  city 
(when  the  ^vj/xog  and  nokig  coincided),  by  the  union 
of  single  villages,  and  by  the  admission  of  the  Peri- 
oeci to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  At  Athens,  in 
order  to  give  the  democracy  the  highest  possible  an- 
tiquity, this  change  was  dated  as  far  back  as  the  fa- 
bulous age  of  Theseus.  In  the  Peloponnese,  the  first 
movements  tending  to  it  had  perhaps  begun  before 
the  time  of  the  tyrants ; these  very  persons  however, 
though  they  had  in  most  cases  risen  from  dema- 
gogues, still,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a more  tran- 
quil dominion,  sought  again  to  remove  the  common 
people  from  the  city,  and  to  bind  them  down  to  the 
country.  Instead  of  the  town-costume,  they  forced 
them  to  resume  their  former  dress  of  sheeji’s  skins, 
as  has  been  remarked  above  of  the  tyrants  of  Si- 
cyon ' ; for  this  purpose  likewise  they  very  pru- 
dently encouraged  agriculture  in  all  its  branches k. 
Trade  and  commerce,  by  collecting  men  together  in 
large  towns,  promoted  the  principles  of  democracy. 


h See  the  Rhetra  cited  be- 
low, ch.  5.  8.  The  citizens 

of  Sparta  were  called 
(above  p.  44.  note  y ) ; vc 08a- 
fiwBeis  i.  e.  “new  Spartans,” 
answers  to  the  Syracusan  veo- 
noXircn,  Diod.  XIV.  7.  bafxoala, 
the  train  of  the  king  in  war, 
below,  ch.  12.  §.  5. 

' Ch.  3.  §.  3.  On  Periander, 
see  Diog.  Laert.  I.  98.  from 
Ephorus  and  Aristotle,  Nico- 
laus Damascenus,  Heracl.Pont. 


5.  on  the  Pi  si  strati  dse,  above 
p.  39.  note  b.  Meurs.  Pisistrat. 
7.  cf.  Maxim.  Tyr.  XIII.  140. 
Dav.  Concerning  Gelo,  Plu- 
tarch. Apophth.  Reg.  p.  89. 
the  Thirty,  Xenoph.  Hell.  II. 
4.  1 . a Cephallenian  tyrant, 
Heraclid.  Pont.  31.  See  in  ge- 
neral Aristot.  Pol.  V.  8.  7.  and 
the  excellent  note  of  Meier  de 
bonis  damnat.  p.  185. 

'<  See  also  Diod.  XIV.  10. 
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It  was  in  the  wealthy  and  populous  cities  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  Ionian  territory,  that  a popular  go- 
vernment was  first  established.  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  courts  were  at  a distance,  and  there  was  no 
other  inducement  to  mechanical  industry  and  inter- 
nal commerce,  the  ancient  habits  of  life  continued 
much  longer  in  existence ; as  for  example,  among 
the  shepherds  of  Maenalia  and  Parrhasia : these,  as 
late  as  the  founding  of  Megalopolis,  lived  in  villages, 
amongst  which,  particular  boroughs  (as  Basilis)  were 
distinguished  as  the  abodes  of  sovereign  families ; 
such  a state  was  altogether  suited  to  the  interests  of 
the  aristocracy  or  oligarchy.  In  oligarchical  states, 
as  e.  g.  in  Elis,  the  people  in  later  times  remained 
almost  constantly  in  the  country ; and  it  frequently 
happened,  that  grand-fatliers  and  grand-children  had 
never  seen  the  town ; there  were  also  country  courts 
of  justice,  and  other  regulations,  intended  to  make  up 
for  the  advantages  of  a city  life '.  But  even  in  the 
democratic  states,  as  at  Athens,  there  was  among 
the  people  a constant  struggle  of  feeling  between  the 
turbulent  working  of  the  democracy,  and  the  peace- 
ful inclination  to  their  ancient  country  life. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  divisions  of  the  citizens  and  public  assemblies  in  the 

Doric  states. 

1.  Having  now  considered  the  subject  classes  in 
the  several  Doric  states,  we  next  come  to  the  free  ci- 


1 Polyb.  IV.  73.  6.  ol  7 roAi-  ing  to  Pausan.  V.  4.  1.  incor- 
Tfvofj-evoi  — ol  €7rl  rrjs  porated  a number  of  hamlets 

oikovvtcs.  Oxylus  also,  accord-  with  the  city. 
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tizens  properly  so  called,  who,  according  to  an  old 
Grecian  principle  m,  which  was  actually  put  in  prac- 
tice in  Sparta,  were  entirely  exempted  from  all  care 
for  providing  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  exact  distinction  between  these  ranks,  and  the 
advantageous  position  of  the  latter  class,  rather 
raised  its  estimation,  and  the  value  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship ; hence  also  Sparta,  above  all,  shewed  it- 
self tenacious  of  admitting  foreigners  to  a share  in 
it n.  Before  then  we  consider  the  body  politic, 
as  made  up  of  free  citizens,  in  its  active  dealings,  it 
will  be  proper  first  to  direct  our  attention  to  its  com- 
ponent members,  to  its  division  into  smaller  societies, 
such  as  tribes,  phratriae,  families  or  clans,  &c. 

In  every  Doric  state  there  were  three  tribes,  Hyl- 
leis,  Dymanes  (or  Dymanatae),  and  Pamphyli.  This 
threefold  division  belonged  so  peculiarly  to  the  na- 
tion, that  even  Homer  called  it  “ the  thrice-divided” 
(rpiyaiKes),  which  ancient  epithet  is  correctly  ex- 
plained in  a verse  of  Hesiod,  as  implying  the  division 
of  the  territory  among  the  people0.  Hence  in  the 
ancient  fable  which  this  poet  has  expressed  in  an 
epic  poem,  three  sons  of  the  ancient  Doric  king  i£gi- 
mius  were  mentioned,  namely,  Dyman,  Pamphylus, 
and  the  adopted  Hyllus ; and  the  same  is  confirmed 


m Aristot.  Pol.  III.  3,  where 
the  7 toXltov  dperi)  is  restricted  to 
those  daoi  tcov  epycou  ela\v  d(j)€i- 
peuoi  tcov  dvcryKcticov. 

n The  instances  of  admission 
of  foreigners  to  the  rights  of 
Spartan  citizens  (of  which 
some  are  very  uncertain),  col- 
lected by  Tittmann,  p.  641. 
prove  nothing  against  Hero- 
dotus (IX.  35.).  Ephorus  ap. 


Strab.  VIII.  p.  364.  speaks  of 
the  reception  of  aliens  as  Pe- 
riceci.  Concerning  the  strictness 
of  the  Megarians  as  to  this 
point,  see  Plutarch,  de  Monar- 
chia  2.  p.  204. 

0 Book  I.  ch.  1.  §.  8.  An- 
dron  (ap.  Strab.  X.  p.  475.) 
explains  it  from  the  Tripolis 
near  mount  Parnassus. 
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by  the  direct  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who  states 
that  the  Doric  nation  was  divided  into  these  three 
tribes  p.  Hence  also  Pindar  comprehends  the  whole 
Doric  nation,  under  the  name  of  the  sons  of  iEgi- 
mius  and  Hyllus^.  Thus  we  should  he  warranted 
in  putting  forth  the  proposition  stated  above  in  these 
general  terms,  even  if  in  the  several  Doric  states 
there  had  been  no  particular  mention  of  all  these 
tribes.  The  fact  however  is,  that  there  are  suf- 
ficient accounts  of  them.  Pindar r bears  testimony 
to  their  existence  in  Sparta;  and  from  an  expres- 
sion of  a grammarian,  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
they  were  also  divisions  of  the  citys.  Herodotus 
states  that  these  tribes  were  in  existence  at  Sicyon 
and  Argos c.  In  Argos,  the  city  was  doubtless  di- 
vided according  to  them ; and  Uafx<f>vAiaKov  is  men- 
tioned as  a district  of  the  townu.  The  Doric  tribes 
were  transmitted  from  Argos  to  Epidaurus  and 
iEgina*.  Hylleis  occur  also  in  the  iEginetan  colony 
of  Cydonia^.  The  same  name  is  found  in  an  in- 
scription of  Coreyra7  ; consequently  they  also  existed 
in  Corinth.  It  occurs  likewise  in  another  inscrip- 


l>  V.  68.  cf.  Steph.  Byz.  in 
YXXel?,  A vpdv.  Hemsterh.  ad 
Aristoph.  Plut.  385. 

‘i  Pvth.  I.  61.  V.  71.  and  in 
the  fragment  of  the  ’ lo-dpiovliccu , 
"Y XXou  re  Kai  A lyipiov  Awptevs 

(TTpClTOS. 

r Ubi  sup.  cf.  Schol.  Pyth. 
I.  1 21. 

s Hesychius  A vpij  £v  ^Trdprp 
fjivXr)  nai  TOTros,  which  is  not  in- 
deed a decisive  testimony. 

1 V.  68.  All  the  three  tribes 
occur  in  Argive  inscriptions  of 
late  date,  see  Boeckh  ad  In- 


script. 1123.  the  Uap.(pv\oL  how- 
ever are  introduced  on  conjec- 
ture. YXXis  ano  ’A pyeias  pids  tcov 
wpfpcov  Callimachus  ap.  Steph. 
in  'YXXel?,  unless  it  should  be 
written  A lyalas,  or  some  such 
word.  See  Introduction  §.  9. 

11  Plutarch.  Mul.  Virt.  5.  p. 
269. 

x Pindar,  ubi  sup. 

y Hesych.  in  ‘YXXeer.  Com- 
pare JEginetica  p.  140. 

7 Boeckh  Staatshanshalt.ung , 
vol.  II.  p.  404. 
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tion  of  Agrigentum  a,  they  must  therefore  have  also 
been  in  existence  at  Rhodes,  as  indeed  is  declared  by 
Homer  b.  The  Pamphylians  occur  at  Megara  as  late 
as  at  the  time  of  Hadrian0.  These  tribes  existed 
also  at  Troezend,  but  the  Troezenian  colony  Hali- 
carnassus seems  to  have  been  almost  exclusively 
founded  by  Dymanes e.  On  the  whole  it  appears, 
that  wherever  there  were  Dorians,  there  were  also 
Hylleans,  Pamphylians,  and  Dymanes. 

2.  And  indeed  wherever  the  Dorians  alone  had 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  no  other  tribes  of  the 
classes  enjoying  equal  rights  could  exist ; but  if 
other  families  were  admitted  in  any  considerable 
number  to  a share  in  the  government,  there  were 
necessarily  either  one  or  more  tribes  in  addition  to 
these  three.  Thus  a fourth,  named  Hyrnathia  f,  is 
known  to  us  in  the  states  of  Argos  and  Epidaurus; 
in  jEgina  also  an  additional  tribe  of  this  kind  must 
have  existed,  for  in  this  island  there  were  distin- 
guished families  not  of  Doric  origin  s.  In  Sicyon 
the  fourth  tribe  was  called  the  iEgialean.  In  Co- 
rinth also  it  appears  that  there  were  altogether  eight 


a Gruter  p.  401.  Castelli  In- 
script. Sic.  p.  79. 

b II.  II.  668.  book  I.  ch.  6. 

§•  3- 

c BoeckhCorp.  Inscript.  1 073. 
and  see  his  Explic.  ad  Pind. 
Pyth.  I.  p.  234. 

d Charax  ap.  Steph.  in  'YA- 
X els. 

e Book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  1. 
f JEginetica  pp.  40.  and  140. 
note  x.  Steph.  Byz.  A vp.dv,  $0- 
\ov  Ac opieoov,  rjaav  de  rpels,  'YAA els 
kciI  ndpcfivkoi  ml  Avpdves, 
'HpaicXeovs.  ml  Trpo(T€Tt6r]  77  'Y p- 
vrjBla,  d>s *E<j)opos  a:  which  pas- 


sage should  be  understood  thus : 
“ There  were  originally  three 
“ tribes,  Hylleans,  Pamphyli- 
“ ans,  and  Dymanes,  which  go 
“ back  to  the  time  of  Hercu- 
“ les ; and  to  these  the  Hyrna- 
“ thian  tribe  was  afterwards 
“ added,”  viz.  at  Argos,  where 
itoccurs  in  inscriptions,  Boeckh 
Corp.  Inscript.  N".  1 130,  1131. 
The  name  is  obscure,  and  par- 
ticularly its  connexion  with  the 
heroine  Hyrnelho,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Temenus.  See  Paus.  II. 
26.  Steph.  Byz.  in  'Y pvldiov. 
s Ibid.  p.  140. 
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tribes  h.  But  in  Sparta,  the  city  of  pure  Doric  cus- 
toms, we  cannot  suppose  the  existence  of  any  other 
than  the  three  genuine  Doric  tribes.  At  first  sight 
indeed  it  might  appear  that  the  great  and  distin- 
guished family  of  the  iEgidae,  of  Cadmean  descent, 
was  without  the  pale  of  these  tribes ; but  yet  it  must 
have  been  adopted  into  one  of  the  three,  at  its  ad- 
mission to  the  rights  of  citizenship1.  For  the  num- 
ber of  the  Spartan  obae,  the  gerontes,  the  knights, 
the  landed  estates,  viz.  30,  300,  9000  &c.  manifestly 
allow  of  division  by  the  number  3,  while  they  have 
no  reference  to  the  number  4. 

3.  The  tribes  of  Sparta  were  again  divided  into 
obae,  which  are  also  called  phratriae k.  The  term 
phratria  (<fiparpia)  signified  among  the  Greeks  an 
union  of  families,  whether  founded  upon  the  ties  of 
actual  relationship,  or  formed  for  political  purposes, 
and  according  to  some  fixed  rule,  for  the  convenience 
of  public  regulations.  Thus  the  word  oba  comprehends 
families , or  more  properly  clans  (yevYj,  gentes ),  which 
were  either  really  founded  on  descent  from  the  same 
stock,  or  had  united  themselves  in  ancient  times  for 
civil  and  religious  purposes,  and  afterwards  conti- 
nued to  exist  as  political  bodies  under  certain  regu- 


11  See  above,  p.  58.  note  q. 

' See  Orchomenos  p.  329. 
Tribes  with  patronymic  termi- 
nations occur  however  else- 
where, as  in  the  great  Tenian 
inscription  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum the  tribes  of  the  Hera- 
clid3e,the  Thestiadae,  and  these, 
together  with  several  others 
also,  as  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try. The  name  of  the  Hera- 
clidae  in  the  Ionian  island  of 
Tenos,  is  not  easily  accounted 


for ; of  the  presence  of  Her- 
cules there,  see  however  Scliol. 
Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  1304.  from  the 
T T)vtaKa  of  yEnesidemus. 

k Athen.  IV.  p.  141  F.  from 
Demetrius  Scepsius,  comp.  Or- 
chomenos p.  328.  Hesychius  in- 
correctly interprets  co/Scitt/s  as 
(f>v\(TT]s.  The  name  &>/3a  was  re- 
tained till  the  Roman  time, 
Boeckh  Inscript.  N°.  1272, 
1273,  1274. 
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lations  The  Spartan  obae  apj^ear  to  have  likewise 
been  local  divisions,  since  the  name  wfia,  i.  e.  ola,  sig- 
nifies single  hamlets  or  districts  of  a town  ; although 
in  the  case  of  Sparta  it  is  not  evident  what  relation 
they  bore  to  the  five  divisions  of  the  city  (kw/acci),  of 
which  we  have  spoken  above.  It  should  be  more- 
over observed,  that  this  does  not  prevent  us  from 
supposing  that,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  phra- 
triae,  the  obae  contained  the  families ; since  we  may 
be  allowed  to  infer  with  great  probability,  from  the 
simple  and  coherent  regularity  of  the  Spartan  insti- 
tutions, that  the  tribes  had  taken  possession  of  par- 
ticular districts  of  the  town,  and  that  these  were 
again  divided  into  smaller  partitions,  according  to 
the  obae ; a conjecture  which  perhaps  will  be  con- 
firmed by  the  statement,  that  a place  in  Sparta  was 
called  Agiadae  m ; now  this  was  the  name  of  one  of 
the  royal  families,  which,  as  being  an  oba,  appears 
to  have  given  its  name  to  one  district  of  the  town. 

The  obae  were  thirty  in  number11,  i.  e.  ten  of  the 
Hyllean,  ten  of  the  Dymanatan,  ten  of  the  Painphy- 
lian  tribe.  Of  the  Hyllean,  two  must  have  be- 
longed to  the  royal  houses  of  the  Heraclidae.  For 
since  the  councillors,  together  with  the  kings,  amount- 
ed to  thirty,  and  as  this  number  doubtless  depended 
upon  and  proceeded  from  that  of  the  obae,  it  follows 
that  the  two  royal  families,  although  springing  from 

1 The  yevr)  of  the  mechanics  ’Ayiddcu,  where  however  Laco- 
ancl  peasants  in  Athens  often  nia  is  put  for  Sparta.  Probably 
had  a patronymic  name  from  in  Pitana,  see  Pausanias  III. 
their  occupations. — Compare  14.  2.  where  ev  ’AyiaS&u  has 
Buttmann  on  the  meaning  of  been  correctly  edited  by  Bek- 
the  word  phratria  in  the  Berlin  ker,  after  Heeringa  and  Por- 
Transactions  for  1818-19.  p.  son. 

12.  11  Below,  §.  8. 

m Ilesychius  and  Etym.  in 
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one  stock,  must  nevertheless  have  been  separated 
into  two  different  obae,  of  which  they  were  in  a 
manner  the  representatives.  And  if  we  proceed  to 
conclude  in  this  manner,  we  shall  he  obliged,  since 
there  were  Heraclidae,  exclusive  of  the  kings,  in  the 
gerusia0,  to  suppose  that  there  were,  besides  these, 
other  Heraclide  obae  in  Sparta ; although  I am  not 
of  opinion  that  all  the  Hyllean  families  derived 
themselves  from  Hercules,  and  were  considered  as 
Heraclidae. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  influence  and  importance 
of  the  obae  in  a political  view,  it  was  equal  to,  or 
even  greater  than  that  of  the  phratriae  in  ancient 
Athens.  For  in  the  first  place,  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  in  obedience  to  a rhetra  of  Lycurgus,  was 
held  according  to  tribes  and  obae ; afterwards  the 
high  council  was  constituted,  and  probably  the  300 
knights  were  chosen,  upon  the  same  principle.  At 
the  same  time,  all  public  situations  and  offices  were 
not  filled  in  this  manner,  but  only  where  distin- 
guished dignity  and  honour  were  required : this 
mode  of  election,  as  will  be  shewn  below,  had  al- 
ways an  aristocratic  tendency.  Magistrates,  on  the 
contrary,  of  a more  democratical  character,  particu- 
larly the  ephors,  were  nominated  without  regard  to 
the  division  of  tribes,  as  their  number  alone  shews : 
it  is  probable  that  this  had  some  relation  to  the 
number  of  hamlets  in  Sparta,  of  which,  as  was  shewn 
above,  there  were  five.  A striking  analogy  with  re- 
gard to  this  numerary  regulation,  is  afforded  by 
Athens,  while  yet  under  an  aristocratic  government. 
The  tribe  of  the  nobles  and  knights  was  in  this  state 

0 Diod.  XI.  50.  see  also  Pint.  Lys.  24. 
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divided  into  three  phratriae,  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  three  tribes  of  the  Doric  Spartans.  Now 
when  the  nobility  (like  a chamber  of  peers)  consti- 
tuted a court  of  justice  over  the  Alcmaeonidae,  300 
eupatridae,  100  out  of  each  pliratria,  composed  the 
court  p.  And  when  Cleisthenes  the  Alcmaeonid  had 
been  expelled  by  the  aristocratic  party,  and  the  de- 
mocratic senate  (/3ov\y))  overthrown,  Isagoras  esta- 
blished a high  council  of  300 q.  Whereas  the  senate, 
to  which  Cleisthenes  gave  existence  and  stability, 
consisted  of  5 00  citizens,  and  was  chosen,  without 
any  regard  to  the  ancient  division  into  phratriae,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  local  tribes. 

5.  No  Doric  state,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta, 
appears  to  have  given  the  name  of  oba  to  a division 
of  the  people.  But  neither  can  the  name  pliratria , 
so  common  in  other  places,  be  proved  to  have  been 
used  by  any  Doric  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
phratriae  occur  at  Athens,  in  the  Asiatic  colonies  r, 
and  in  the  Chalcidean  colony  of  Neapolis,  that  is, 
chiefly  in  Ionic  states,  and  Neapolis  affords  a solitary 
instance  of  their  being  distinguished  by  certain  pro- 
per names,  such  as  Eumelidae,  Eunostidae,  Cymae- 
ans,  Aristaeans,  &cs.  Pindar  however  mentions 
patrce  {naToa'i)  in  the  Doric  states  of  Corinth  and 
iEgina,  an  expression  which,  according  to  the  accu- 
rate definition  of  Dicaearchus,  has  the  same  meaning 
as  clans  [yew]),  signifying  persons  descended  from  the 

v Pint.  Solon.  i2.  were patrias,  probably  the  same 

n Herod.  V.  72.  as  phatrias,  as  Pseud- Aristot. 

r See  the  Sigean  inscription  CEcon.  II.  2.  3.  mentions  Tra- 
in Clarke’s  Travels  vol.  II.  sect,  r puorucu  xphpaTa  in  that  town, 
j.  p.162.  Compare  Walpole’s  s See  Ignarra  de  Phratriis. 
Memoirs,  p.  103.  Epigr.  Horn.  Comp.  Buttmann,  p.  36. 

14.  In  Byzantium  also  there 
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same  ancestor  (iraryp).  It  was  indeed,  although  not 
at  Athens,  in  use  among  the  Ionians  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  islands,  who  appear  however  to  have  also 
employed  the  terms  narya  or  rtaipia  for  the  more  ex- 
tensive word  phratria  \ In  AEgina  and  Corinth  it 
will  be  safest  to  consider  the  patrae  as  clans  or  yevea , 
since  they  are  always  denoted  by  patronymic  names, 
going  back  to  fabulous  progenitors ; and  by  Pindar 
himself  they  are  also  called  “ houses”  and  “ clans.” 
Since  however,  as  being  not  only  a natural,  but  also 
a political  division,  the  patrae  may  sometimes  have 
comprised  several  clans,  and  as  there  was  probably  in 
these  states  no  intermediate  division  (like  the  phra- 
tria at  Athens  and  the  oba  at  Sparta)  between  them 
and  the  tribes,  the  ancient  commentators  have  ne- 
glected their  more  restricted  and  original  sense,  and 
have  compared  and  identified  them  with  phratriae  u. 

6.  The  name  which  the  clans  or  yevea  bore  at 
Sparta,  and  the  number  of  them  which  was  con- 
tained in  an  oba,  may  be  perhaps  ascertained  from 


1 vElius  Dionysius  ap.  Eus- 
tath.  II.  II.  p.  363.  Orus  ap. 
Etym.  Mag.  Buttmann  indeed 
denies  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
but  it  must  not  be  given  up 
hastily.  For  in  the  first  place, 
the  Ionic  festival  ’A7 rarovpui  is 
manifestly  an  union  of  the  nd- 
rpai  (vol.  T.  p.  95.  note),  yet  it 
is  always  represented  as  a fes- 
tival of  the  phratrias ; and  se- 
condly, in  the  Thasian  decree 
in  Choiseul  Goutfier  I.  2.  p. 
156.  it  is  permitted  to  newly 
created  citizens  to  be  admitted 
into  a ndrpT] ; but  we  never 
find  that  new  citizens  were 
elected  into  ancient  yevp.  It 
is  also  confirmed  by  the  words 


in  the  Tenian  Inscription  from 
Choiseul’s  collection  (in  the 
Louvre,  No.  566.),  teal  [et?]  <pv- 
Xpv  /cat  (p par p iav  tt pocrypd{ppacrd'\ac 
[fjv  dv  ftovXcovrai ] , and  the  same 
in  the  inscription  quoted  in 
note  r.  p.  82. 

u The  names  of  the  larger 
division  or  tribe  were  the  same 
at  Sparta  and  Athens,  viz. 
<pv\p ; but  the  Spartan  o>/3a  cor- 
responded with  the  Athenian 
( pparpia , the  Doric  narpa  with 
the  Athenian  yevos.  See  Schnei- 
der’s Lexicon  in  v.  n arpa, 
Boeckh  Not.  Crit.  ad  Pind. 
Nem.  IV.  77.  and  Dissen  Expl. 
Nem.  VIII.  p.  450.  JEginetica 
P-  T39- 
G 2 
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a passage  of  Herodotus  x,  in  which  he  mentions  the 
Enomoties,  Triacades,  and  Syssitia,  as  military  in- 
stitutions established  by  Lycurgus.  Other  infer- 
ences from  this  passage  we  shall  not  anticipate,  re- 
marking only  that  the  Syssitia  appear  to  have  an- 
swered to  the  obae,  from  which  it  is  probable  that 
the  Triacades  were  contained  in  these  latter  divisions. 
Now  in  Attica,  at  an  early  period,  a triacas  was  the 
thirtieth  part  of  a phratria,  and  contained  thirty 
men,  the  same  number  as  a yevoc  Following  then 
the  argument  from  analogy  (by  which  we  are  so 
often  surprised  and  guided  in  our  inquiries  into  the 
early  political  institutions),  triacas  was  in  Sparta 
also  the  name  of  a family,  which  was  so  called,  either 
as  being  the  thirtieth  part  of  an  oba,  or,  as  appears 
to  me  more  probable,  because  it  contained  thirty  fa- 
milies. The  basis  of  the  whole  calculation,  and  in 
this  case  a sufficiently  fixed  standard,  was  found  in 
Sparta  in  the  families  (oikol)  connected  with  the 
landed  estates  (icXypoi),  indifferently  whether  these 
contained  several  citizens,  or  whether  they  had  ex- 
pired (e^rjpY][j.ccfX€voi)  and  been  united  with  other  fami- 
lies z. 

7.  We  now  proceed  to  mention  another  division 
of  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  which  concerns  the  differ- 
ence of  rank.  In  a certain  sense  indeed  all  Dorians 
were  equal  in  rights  and  dignity  ; but  there  were  yet 
manifold  gradations,  which  when  once  formed,  were 

x I.  6v  milies,  is  uncertain. 

y Pollux  VIII.  1 1 1.  Hesych.  z Perhaps  the  persons  ano 
in  arpLUKacTToi . But  in  Boeckh  yhovs,  whom  Leonidas  wished 
Inscript,  ioi.  rpuiKas  is  a di-  to  send  back  from  Thermopy- 
vision  of  a borough. — Whether  lye  (Plut.  Herod.  Mai.  52.), 
the  Tpuimdes  of  Epicharmus  were  the  only  surviving  mem- 
(Hesych.  in  S.-cwpi/uf/nW)  are  fa-  hers  of  their  families. 
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retained  by  the  aristocratic  feelings  of  the  people. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  dignity  of  the  He- 
raclide  families,  which  had  a precedence  throughout 
the  whole  nation 8 ; and  connected  with  this,  a cer- 
tain preeminence  of  the  Hyllean  tribe ; which  is  also 
expressed  in  Pindar.  Then  again,  in  the  times  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  “ men  of  the  first  rank”  are 
often  mentioned  in  Sparta,  who  without  being  ma- 
gistrates, had  a considerable  influence  upon  the  go- 
vernment b. 

Here  also  the  difference  between  the  Equals  (<$- 
fxoioi)  and  Inferiors  (wr  opt  loves)  must  be  taken  into 
consideration ; which,  if  we  judge  only  from  the 
terms,  would  not  appear  to  have  been  considerable, 
yet,  though  it  is  never  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  it  had  in  later  times  a 
certain  degree  of  influence  upon  the  government. 
According  to  Demosthenes c,  any  person  who  was 
elected  a councillor,  received  the  prize  of  virtue,  as 
he  became  the  master  of  the  state,  together  with  the 
Equals  (opoioi).  Whoever  neglected  a civil  duty, 
lost,  according  to  Xenophon fl,  his  rank  among  the 
Equals.  Cinadon  wished  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment, because,  although  of  a powerful  and  enter- 
prising mind,  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Equals e. 


a Yet  they  had  not  any  es- 
sential privilege  in  Sparta,  Plut. 
Lys.  24. 

h ol  TrpcoTOL  avSpes  Thucyd . IV. 
108.  V.  15.  clpLCTTOl  Plut.  Lys. 
30.  The  Kcikol  KayaSol  in  Ari- 
stot.  Pol.  II.  9.  are  in  general 
persons  of  distinction ; there 
may  undoubtedly  have  been 
persons  of  this  description  a- 
mong  the  Perioeci  (Xen.  Hell. 
V.  3.  9.),  but  in  this  passage 


of  Aristotle  these  do  not  come 
into  consideration. 

c In  Leptin.  p.  489.  cf. 
Wolf. 

ll  Rep.  Laced.  10.  7. 
e Xen.  Hell.  III.  3.  5.  cf. 
Aristot.  Pol.  V.  7.  From  this 
it  is  probable,  that  in  Xenophon 
SnapTiaTat  is  used  in  a limited 
sense  for  "Opoioi.  cf.  Schneider, 
ad  loc.  et  ad  V.  3.  9. 
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About  the  king’s  person  in  the  field  there  were  al- 
ways three  of  the  Equals,  who  provided  for  all  his 
wants f.  It  also  appears  that  there  were  many  pe- 
culiarities in  the  education  of  an  Equal?.  To  them 
the  Inferiors  are  most  naturally  opposed  ; and  if  the 
latter  were  distinct  from  the  Spartans,  by  the  Spar- 
tans, in  a more  limited  sense  of  the  word,  Equals 
are  sometimes  probably  understood11.  From  these 
scanty  accounts  the  unprejudiced  reader  can  only 
infer  that  a distinction  of  rank  is  implied,  which 
depended  not  upon  any  charge  or  office,  but  conti- 
nued through  life,  without  however  excluding  the 
possibility  of  passing  from  one  rank  into  the  other, 
any  Equal  being  liable  to  be  degraded  for  improper 
conduct,  and  an  Inferior,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, being  enabled  to  procure  promotion  by  bra- 
very and  submission  to  the  authorities ; but  if  this 
degradation  did  not  take  place,  the  rank  then  re- 
mained in  the  family,  and  was  transmitted  to  the 
children,  as  otherwise  it  could  not  have  had  any 
effect  upon  education1. 

8.  After  these  preliminary  inquiries  concerning 
the  divisions  and  classes  of  the  citizens,  we  have 
now  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  the  political 
power  was  distributed  and  held  in  Sparta  and  the 
other  Doric  states. 

As  the  foundation  of  these  inquiries  we  may  pre- 


f Rep.  Laced.  13.  i. 
b Anab.  IV. 6. 14.  Xenophon, 
who  imitates  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian spirit  in  so  many  different 
manners  in  the  Cyropaedia, 
here  also  mentions  81*0101  and 
OflOTlflOl,  L 5-  5-  n.  1,  2. 
h See  above,  note  e,  p.  85. 


1 Aristotle  says,  probably 
without  any  reference  to  the 
more  definite  expression,  that 
the  Parthenians  were  eV  tcov 
opoiMv,  Polit.  V.  6.  1.  See  also 
Manso,  vol.  I.  part  1.  p.  231, 
238.  vol.  III.  part  1.  p.  217. 
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mise  a rlietra  of  Lycurgus,  which,  given  in  the  form 
of  an  oracle  of  the  Pythian  Apollo k,  contains  the 
main  features  of  the  whole  constitution  of  Sparta1. 
“ Build  a temple  to  Jupiter  Hellanius  and  Mi - 
“ new  a Hellania;  divide  the  tribes , and  institute 
“ thirty  obas ; appoint  a council , with  its  princes ; 
“ convene  the  assembly  between  Babyca  and  Cna- 
“ cion;  propose  this , «////  ZZ/c/^  depart;  and  let  there 
“ be  a right  of  decision  and  power  to  the  people .” 
Here  then  there  is  an  unlimited  authority  given  to 
the  j)eople  to  approve  or  to  reject  what  the  kings 
proposed.  This  full  power  was  however  more  nearly 
defined  and  limited  by  a subsequent  clause,  the  ad- 
dition of  which  was  ascribed  to  kings  Tlieopompus 
and  Polydorus : “ but  if  the  people  should  follow 
“ a crooked  opinion , the  elders  and  the  princes 
“ shall  dissent ni.”  Plutarch  interprets  these  words 
thus ; “ That  in  case  the  people  does  not  either 
“ approve  or  reject  the  measure  in  toto,  but  alters 
“ or  vitiates  it  in  any  manner,  the  kings  and  coun- 


k See  book  I.  ch.  7.  §.  4. 
above,  ch.  1.  §.  9. 

1 Ap.  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  6. 
“ Aids  'EXXaviov  Kal  'Adrjvas  *E\- 
“ Xavias  lepbv  cBpvadpeuov  (fivXas 
“ (fyvXdt-avTa  Kal  wftas  oofta^avTci 
“ rpiaKOvra,  yepovcriav  avv  ap^a- 
“ yirais  Karao-T-qa-avra,  copcis  it- 
“ dopas  aTreWdcfeiv  pera^u  Ba/3v- 

“ KCLS  T€  Kal  KvaKLCOVOS,  OVTCOS 
“ el(r(f)epctv  re  Kal  acfilarao'dat. 
“ bapco  Se  Kvpiav  rjpev  Kal  Kpa- 
“ rot.”  ' AneWagew  means  “ to 
“ summon  the  people  to  an 
“ assembly,”  “ in  concionem  vo- 
“ care."  See  Hesy chius  in  v. 
Valcken.  ad  Theocrit.  Adon. 
p.  209.  Lennep  Etymol.  vol. 


I.  p.  i52-  Plutarch  evidently 
derives  the  word  from  ’A7roX- 
\a>v,  Apollo.  The  words  Upas 
it-  c opas  are  nearly  inexplicable, 
and  Mazochi’s  alteration.  Tab. 
Herac.  vol.  I.  p.  149,  «/3«?  (or 
co/3ai/)  does  not  much  diminish 
the  difficulty.  Towards  the  end 
Kvpiav  r/pev  seems  to  be  the  best 
reading;  one  MS.  has  yvpiavr)- 
pijv.  Valckenaer  ib.  p.  291. 
proposes  bdpco  S’  dvcoyav  rjpev. 

“ Ib.  at  Se  (7Ko\iav  6 8apos 
iXoiro,  tovs  npeafivyevias  Kal  dp- 
Xayiras  dnoaraTTjpas  rjpev.  Com- 
pare Plutarch.  An  Seni  sit  ger. 
Resp.  10. 
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“ cillors  should  dissolve  the  assembly,  and  declare 
“ the  decree  to  be  invalid.”  According  to  this  con- 
struction indeed  the  public  assembly  had  so  far  the 
supreme  power,  that  nothing  could  become  a law 
without  its  consent ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
could  originate  laws  and  decrees,  a privilege  that 
would  have  directly  contravened  the  aristocratical 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  which  feared  nothing  so 
much  as  the  passionate  and  turbulent  haste  of  the 
populace  in  decreeing  and  deciding.  The  sense  of 
the  rhetra  of  Lycurgus  is  also  given  in  some  verses 
from  the  Eunomia  of  Tyrtaeus,  which,  on  account 
of  their  antiquity  and  importance,  we  will  quote  in 
their  original  language : 

(l>oil3ov  U.X0UJUV rsg  YivQoovoQsv  o’lxa.3’  svsixav 

/ XUVTSIU C TS  SsOO  XOf'l  TSXSSVT  S1TSU. 

apysiv  fxsv  (3 dsOTip-YjTOug  /Sao-jAyjaj, 

0W1  [xsXsi  ^7rdipTY}g  lp.sposaaa  ttoXic, 

TTpsafivysvelg  Se  ysgov rag,  snsiTU  3s  drjpxoTuc  ctv3pac 
suQsi'ca:  prjrpcog  dtvTU7rufxsi(3op,svovg  n. 

3yjp.0’j  ts  TTXrjQsi  vjjojv  x«»  xupTOi  sttsitQco0. 


11  For  evOeiais  parpens,  which 
is  read  both  in  Plutarch  and 
Diodorus,  Frank,  p.  173.  199, 
corrects  yi 'a>p.ais,  and 

explains  it  to  mean  the  pro- 
posal made  to  the  people.  But 
both  the  context  and  syntax 
require,  not  that  to  which  they 
answer,  but  that  which  they 
answer;  i.  e.  they  simply  ap- 
prove or  reject  the  proposed 
law.  Both  v6p.os  and  pprpa  are 
used  for  a decree  in  its  imper- 
fect stage  (below,  ch.  9.  §.  1 1. 
Plutarch  Agis  8.) ; nor  is  for  pa 
applied  only  to  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus. 

0 Ap.  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  6. 


Diod.  Vat.  Excerpt.  VII — X. 
3.  p.  3.  Mai.  Instead  of  the 
two  first,  verses  Diodorus  has 
&rj  yap  apyvpoTot-os  ava£  eKaepyos 
' AnaWayv  xpvo’OKop.-qs  (XPV  viovos 
e’£  udvTov,  but  these  do  not 
connect  with  what  follows  so 
well  as  those  in  Plutarch.  In 
the  fifth  line  Plutarch  has  npea- 
fivrai,  Diodorus  Trpeafivyeveis  : 
which  is  the  word  in  the  law 
cited  in  the  last  note.  The 
last  verse,  which  agrees  with 
the  final  sentence  of  the  ori- 
ginal rhetra,  is  preserved  in 
Diodorus,  who  has  three  more, 
which  are  quoted  above,  p.  15. 
note  r. 
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By  the  sixth  line  Tyrtaeus  means  to  say  that  the 
popular  assembly  could  give  a direct  answer  to  a 
law  proposed  by  the  authorities,  but  not  depart 
from  or  alter  it. 

9.  The  usual  name  of  a public  assembly  in  the 
Doric  states  was  a A/a.  This  is  the  name  by  which 
the  Spartan  assembly  is  called  in  Herodotus  p ; and 
it  is  used  also  in  official  documents  for  those  of 
Byzantium q,  of  Gela,  Agrigentum r,  Corcyras,  and 
Heraclea 1 ; aXia'ia,  was  the  term  employed  by  the 
Tarentines"  and  Epidamnians x ; the  place  of  as- 
sembly among  the  Sicilian  Dorians  was  called  a\i- 
aKTYjpy.  In  Crete  it  was  known  by  the  ancient  Ho- 
meric expression  of  ayopa7.  In  Sparta  the  ancient 
name  of  an  assembly  of  the  people  was  cbreAAa, 
whence  the  word  aireXXa^eiv  in  the  rhetra  quoted 
above.  In  later  times  the  names  cKKXvjcria  and  oi  ck- 
KXrjroi  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  in  use,  which  do 
not,  more  than  at  Athens,  signify  a select  body,  or 
a committee  of  the  citizens a ; although  in  other  Doric 
states  select  assemblies  sometimes  occur  under  simi- 


p VII.  134. 

q Demosth.  de  Corona,  p. 
255- 

r Castelli  Inscript.  Sic.  p. 
79,  84.  Gruter,  p.  401. 

8 Dodwell’s  Travels,  vol.  II. 
p.  503.  Boeckh  Staatshaushal- 
tung,  vol.  II.  p.  403.  sqq. 

' 'A Ata  KaraKXrjros  (compare 
Schoemann  de  Comitiis,  p.  291 .) 
Tab.  Heracl.  p.  154,  260.  ed. 
Mazoc.  cf.  Ind.  p.  281. 

11  Ilesychius. 
x Aristot.  Pol.  V.  1.6. 

> Hesychius.  The  Athenian 
rfKiaia  is  the  same  word.  Com- 
pare below,  ch.  11.  §.2.  and, 


in  general,  Dorville  ad  Cliarit. 
p.  70.  Taylor  ad  Demosth.  p. 
227.  Reisk. 

1 Bekker  Anecd.  p.  210. 
’E KKXrjaia  is  however  the  word 
always  used  in  the  Inscriptions 
published  by  Chishull. 

a The  dcodcos  ’Wo-yos  in 
Tliucyd.  I.  67.  transacts  busi- 
ness with  the  gvnfiAxoi,  as  the 
eKKXrjcria  or  €kk\t]tol  in  Xen. 
Hell.  V.  2.  1 1.  VI.  3.  3.  Com- 
pare Cragius  de  Rep.  Lac.  IV. 
17.  Morns  Ind.  Xenoph.  and 
Sturz.  Lex.  Xen.  in  v.  ckkXi]- 

(Tia. 
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lar  names b.  There  was  also  an  assembly  of  this  last 
kind  at  Sparta,  but  it  is  expressly  called  the  small 
ecclesia0 ; and,  according  to  a passage  in  which  it 
was  mentioned,  was  chiefly  occupied  concerning  the 
state  of  the  constitution,  and  perhaps  consisted  only 
of  Equals ; for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  an 
assembly  was  convened  of  magistrates  alone d.  To 
the  regular  assembly,  however,  all  citizens  above 
the  age  of  thirty  were  doubtless  admitted,  who  had 
not  been  deprived  of  their  rights  by  lawe.  The  place 
of  meeting  was  in  Sparta,  between  the  brook  Cna- 
eionf  and  the  bridge  Babyca,  where  afterwards  was 
a place  called  CEnus,  near  to  Pitana,  and  therefore 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  city  6 ; but,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  precise  spot,  it  was  in  the  open 
air1'.  The  time  for  the  regular  assembly  was  each 


b ’'EctkXtjtos  in  Syracuse  oc- 
curs in  Hesy chius.  The  same 
grammarian  has,  avfKKXrjre'iv  e£- 
alp((TLV  iroLeicrdai  napa  'P odlois. 

c Xen.  Hell.  III.  3.  8. 

,J  As  Tittmann,  p.  100.  sup- 
poses, who  also  states  that  by 
€kk\t]toi  and  eKK\rj(Tin  (which  are 
evidently  synonyms)  the  small 
assembly  is  often  (but  query 
when  ?)  meant,  as  rfk-q  are 
mentioned  instead,  Xen.  Hell. 
II.  2.  23. — Thus  in  an  e/cxX^cr/a 
in  Thuc.  VI.  88.  the  epliors 
and  t eXt)  are  alone  mentioned 
as  deliberating.  Thus  in  Xen. 
Hell.  VI.  4.  2,  Cleombrotus 
sends  from  the  army  to  ask  the 
Tf\r]  in  Sparta,  and  the  eWA^a-iVi 
answers.  The  peace  after  the 
battle  of  yEgospotamos  was 
concluded  by  the  eKKXrjaia  and 
the  confederate  assembly  at 


Sparta,  Xen.  Hell.  II.  2.  19. 
sqq. ; and  yet  in  the  document 
in  Plut.  Lys.  14.  the  t<eXt)  alone 
are  named.  In  innumerable 
instances  the  riXp  do  what  on 
other  occasions  the  whole  no- 
Xis  performs,  Xen.  V.  3.  23,  25. 
see  below,  ch.  7.  §.  5,  8.  The 
simple  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty is,  according  to  my  view, 
given  in  §.  10. 

e Plut.  Lyc.  25.  cf.  Liban. 
Or.  Archid.  vol.  IV.  p.  420. 
r)fia)VT€s  also  were  prohibited 
from  filling  any  public  situa- 
tion out  of  the  countrv,  Thu- 
cvd.  IV.  132. 

1 Cf.  Plut.  Pelop.  17.  Schol. 
Lycoph.  550.  The  strict  mean- 
ing is  the  “ Saffron  river.” 

£ See  above,  ch.  3.  §.  7. 
h Not  till  late  times  in  the 
Scias,  Paus.  III.  12.  8. 
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full  moon  1 ; yet  for  business  of  emergency  extraor- 
dinary meetings  were  held,  often  succeeding  one  an- 
other at  short  intervals  k. 

Our  chief  object  now  is  to  ascertain  what  were 
the  subjects  which,  according  to  the  customs  of 
Sparta,  required  the  immediate  decision  of  the 
people.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  the  state,  we  know  that  the 
whole  people  alone  could  proclaim  war,  conclude  a 
peace,  enter  into  an  armistice  for  any  length  of 
time,  &c. 1 ; and  that  all  negotiations  with  foreign 
states,  although  conducted  by  the  kings  and  ephors, 
could  alone  be  ratified  by  the  same  authority.  With 
regard  to  internal  affairs,  the  highest  offices,  parti- 
cularly the  councillors,  were  filled  by  the  votes  of 
the  people 111 ; a disputed  succession  to  the  throne 
was  decided  by  the  same  tribunal 11 ; changes  in  the 
constitution  were  proposed  and  explained,  and  all 
new  laws  (as  often  as  this  rare  event  took  place), 
after  previous  examination  in  the  council,  were  con- 
firmed in  the  assembly0.  Legally  also  it  required 


' Schol.  Tlmcyd.  I.  67. 
where  it  should  be  observed 
that  flwdora  does  not  refer  to 
time. 

k Herod.  VII.  134. 

1 Herod.  VII.  149.  ol  nXevves. 
Thucyd.  I.  67,  72.  gCWoyos 
clwdtoS  or  TO  TvXrjSoS.  V.  77-  doK€L 
ra  ; cf.  VI.  88.  Xen. 

Hell.  IV.  *6.  3.  €§o£e  tois  e(f)o- 
poLs  Ka\  rfj  eKKXrjcria  ; cf.  VI.  88. 
Xen.  Hell.  IV.  6.  3.  TOIS 

f(f)6pois  ku'i  rfj  iKK\rf(Tia  ava.yK.cuov 

avai  (TTpaTfveo-Qai.  Compare  III. 
2.  23.  and  V.  2.  23.  €(f)opoi  Kal 
to  nXrjdos  TTjs  noXews.  The  e<f>o- 
poi  and  c kkXtjtoi  gave  audiences 


to  ambassadors,  II.  4.  38,  as 
the  nXrjdos  in  Polyb.  IV.  34.  7. 
Campaigns  were  decided  on 
by  the  eKKXrjo-ia,  Xen.  VI.  4.  2. 
cf.  Plut.  Ages.  6. 

m Plut.  Lyc.  26.  Justin.  III. 
3,  &c. 

n A litigation  generally  pre- 
ceded (Herod.  VI.  65.  Plut. 
Agid.  11.),  and  after  its  ter- 
mination the  people  passed 
their  decree,  Plut.  cf.  Xen. 
Hell.  III.  3.  3.  also  Polyb.  IV. 

35-9- 

0 Plut.  Ag.  9.  (compare  Titt- 
mann,  p.  94.  note  25.)  Lyc. 

29- 
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the  authority  of  the  assembled  people  to  liberate 
any  considerable  number  of  Helots,  as  being  the 
collective  possessor  of  them?.  In  short,  the  popular 
assembly  possessed  the  supreme  political  and  legis- 
lative authority ; but  it  was  so  hampered  and  re- 
strained by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  that  it 
could  only  exert  its  authority  within  certain  pre- 
scribed limits. 

10.  This  circumstance  was  shewn  in  an  especial 
manner  in  the  method  of  its  proceedings.  None  but 
public  magistrates,  chiefly  the  ephors  and  kings,  to- 
gether with  the  sons  of  the  latter q,  addressed  the 
people  without  being  called  upon,  and  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  vote r ; foreign  ambassadors  also  being 
permitted  to  enter  and  speak  concerning  war  and 
peace s ; but  that  citizens  ever  came  forward  upon 
their  own  impulse  to  speak  on  public  affairs,  is  nei- 
ther probable,  nor  do  any  examples  of  such  a prac- 
tice occur.  A privilege  of  this  kind  could,  accord- 
ing to  Spartan  principles,  only  be  obtained  by  hold- 
ing a public  office1.  As  therefore  the  magistrates 
only  (rekyj,  ap^ai)  were  the  leaders  and  speakers  of 
the  assembly,  so  we  often  find  that  stated  as  a de- 
cree of  the  authorities  (especially  in  foreign  affairs11), 


i1  Thucyd.  V.  34. 

‘i  Libanius  ubi  sup. 
r Thucyd.  I.  80.  Xen.  Hell. 
III.  3.  8.  Plut.  Ag.  9,  &c. 
s Thuc.  I.  67.  and  frequently. 
1 The  story  in  yEschin.  in 
Tim  arch.  p.  25,  33.  Plutarch 
Lac.  Apophth.  p.  239.  praec. 
Reip.  4.  p.  144.  and  Gellius 
N.  A.  XVIII.  3.  that  the  peo- 
ple once  wishing  to  accede 
to  the  opinion  of  an  immoral 
person,  a councillor  proposed 


that  if  it  was  brought  forward 
by  a man  of  blameless  charac- 
ter it  should  then  pass,  proves 
nothing,  as  the  account  is  en- 
tirely unconnected,  and  we  do 
not  know  by  what  right  the 
original  proposer  had  spoken. 
The  same  story  is  alluded  to 
by  Isiodorus  Pelus.  Epist.  III. 
232.  Lysander  (Plutarch.  25.) 
probably  spoke  in  a public  ca- 
pacity. 

u See  above  note  ll.  p.  90. 
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which  had  been  discussed  before  the  whole  commu- 
nity, and  approved  by  it  (§a.fAao-iKTovx).  The  occa- 
sional speeches  were  short,  and  spoken  extempore ; 
Lysander  first  delivered  before  the  people  a prepared 
speech,  which  he  procured  from  Cleon  of  Halicar- 
nassus y.  The  method  of  voting  by  acclamation  has 
indeed  something*  rude  and  barbarous ; but  it  has 
the  advantage  of  expressing  not  only  the  number  of 
approving  and  negative  voices,  but  also  the  eager- 
ness of  the  voters,  accurately  enough,  according  to 
the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners. 

11.  The  public  assembly  of  Crete  was,  if  we 
may  judge  from  some  imperfect  accounts,  similar  to 
the  Lacedaemonian.  It  included  all  the  citizens 
strictly  so  called ; and  likewise  had  only  power  to 
answer  the  decree  of  the  chief  officers  (cosmi  or 
gerontes)  in  the  negative  or  affirmative2.  In  the 
other  Doric  states  the  influence  of  the  assembly  is 
too  closely  connected  with  the  historical  epoch,  to 
allow  the  collection  of  the  scattered  accounts  in  this 
place  to  form  an  uniform  whole.  There  were  every 
where  popular  assemblies,  as  long  as  they  were  not 
suppressed  by  tyrants ; nor  indeed  did  every  tyrant 
suppress  them ; in  every  state  also  they  represented 
the  supreme  power  and  sovereignty  of  the  people  ; 
its  will  was  the  only  law.  That  this  will,  however, 
should  be  properly  directed,  and  that  the  supreme 

x dfSoKi^aafievou  Hesychius.  7 ToXireiai,  i.  e.  Crete  and  Sparta, 

> Plutarch  Lys.  25.  Ages,  differed  from  Carthage  in  this 
20 • respect,  that  in  them  only  the 

z Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.4.  K vpla  magistrates  spoke,  while  in  the 
ovdfvos  ic ttlv , dXX’  7/  o-weTn^Tj-  latter  state  any  person  could 
4>l(tcu  ra  bo^avra  ro7s  yepovai  Km  come  forward  and  oppose  the 
toU  *007*019,  which  must  be  public  officers ; but  he  makes 
taken  cum  grano  salis.  Aristo-  no  difference  between  Sparta 
tie  II.  8.  says  that  the  erepnt  and  Crete.  See  above,  §.  8. 
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decision  should  not  be  intrusted  to  the  blind  impulse 
of  an  imprudent  and  excited  populace,  was  the  pro- 
blem which  the  founders  of  the  Doric  governments 

% 

undertook  to  solve. 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  gerusia  of  Sparta , Crete , and  Elis  ; and  the  Icings  of 
Sparta  and  other  Doric  states. 

1.  This  result  was  chiefly  brought  about  by  the 
aristocratical  counterpoise  to  the  popular  assembly, 
the  gerusia,  which  was  never  wanting  in  a genuine 
Doric  state,  the  “ council  of  elders,”  as  the  name 
signifies a.  In  this  respect  it  is  opposed  to  the  se- 
nate (i 3ov\y ],)  which  represented  the  people ; although 
the  latter  name,  as  being  the  more  general  term,  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  council,  but  never  the  con- 
verse. Thus  in  the  Persian  war  a senate  assembled 
at  Argos,  which  had  full  powers  to  decide  concern- 
ing peace  and  war h ; this  was  therefore  of  an  ari- 


a The  Lacedsemonians  and 
Cretans  used,  according  to  Ile- 
sychius,  the  form  y epcovla,  (the 
same  grammarian  has  however 
yepwa  also),  where  Valckenaer 
appears  rightly  to  read  yepma 
(Epist.  ad  Roever.  p.  323.  ad 
Adoniaz.  p.  271.  Kiister  ad 
Hesych.  p.  822.),  which  by  a 
more  guttural  sound  of  the  as- 
spirate  is  called  yepax^a  in  Ari- 
stoph.  Lys.  980,  probably  the 
correct  form.  Ttpopria  is  the 
office  of  a geron,  in  Xen.  Rep. 
Lac.  10.  1,  3.  See  Nicolaus 
Damascenus. 

b Herod.  VII.  148.  In  the 


Cretan  states  yepovala  was  the 
common  form  (see  also  the  in- 
scription in  Montfaucon  Diar. 
Ital.  p.  74.)  as  well  as  /3o vXi) 
(/3co\u  Koen  ad  Gregor,  p.  639.) 
according  to  Arist.  Pol.  II.  7. 
3.  and  late  inscriptions ; the 
members  of  which  are  called 
ytpovres  by  Aristotle  and  Strabo 
X.  p.  484.  In  Cos  /3ov\a  oc- 
curs in  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, Villoison  Mem.  de 
l’Acad.  des  Inscript,  tom. 
XLVII.  p.  325.  Spon,  Misc. 
Erud.  Ant.  X.  51.  as  well  as 
yfpoveria,  Spon,  n.  57,  58. 
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stocratic  character,  since  the  government  of  Argos 
had  not  then  become  democratical.  The  Homeric 
assembly,  which  was  of  a purely  aristocratical  form, 
is  called  (3ovXrj  yepovTcov  or  yepovai'a 1 ; it  consisted  of 
the  older  men  of  the  ruling  families,  and  decided 
both  public  business  and  judicial  causes  conjointly 
with  the  kings,  properly  so  called11,  frequently  how- 
ever in  connexion  with  an  ayopa.  In  this  assembly 
lay,  but  as  yet  undeveloped,  the  political  elements 
of  the  Doric  gerusia.  At  Sparta  the  name  was 
taken  in  the  strictest  sense,  as  the  national  opinion 
laid  the  greatest  importance  upon  age  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs ; the  young  men  were 
appointed  for  war  : and  accordingly  none  but  men 
of  sixty  or  more  years  of  age  had  admission  to  this 
council f.  The  office  of  a councillor  was  however, 
according  to  the  expression  both  of  Aristotle  and 
Demosthenes",  the  prize  of  virtue,  and  attended  with 
general  honour h ; none  but  men  of  distinguished 
families,  blameless  lives,  and  eminent  station  could 
occupy  it1.  Being  an  office  which  was  held  for 
lifek,  it  never  could  happen  that  more  than  one  in- 


c This  appellation  may  be 
perceived  in  the  yepovcnov  opuov, 
II.  XXII.  1 19,  yepoures  ftovXev- 
Tai,  II.  VI.  113. 

d Who  were  also  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  gerontes,  Od.  XXI. 
21.  see  above,  ch.  1.  §.  3. 

e Which  is  beautifully  ex- 
pressed by  Pindar  ap.  Plutarch. 
Lvc.  21.  An  Seni  sit  ger.  Resp. 
IO.  ei >6a  fiovXal  yepovrwv , /cat 
vtoov  avbpwv  cipuTTevovTLV  alxpal, 
«a'i  X°P°'1  KaL  povaa  /cat  ayXaia 
(Fragm.  p.  663.  Boeckh). 

1 Pint.  Lyc.  26.  cf.  Xenoph. 
de  Rep.  Lac.  10.  1. 


g Pol.  II.  6.  15.  In  Leptin. 
p.  489.  cf.  Xenoph.  ubi  sup. 

11  Which  was  also  testified 
by  the  presents  made  by  the 
king,  Pint.  Ages.  4.  the  double 
portion  at  the  syssitia,  Plut. 
Lyc.  26.  Concerning  the  pub- 
lic repasts  of  Homeric  ge- 
rontes, see  II.  IV.  344.  IX. 
7°;  „ 

1 OpoLoi,  kciXo'l  KayaOoi,  se 
above,  ch.  5.  §.  7. 

k Aristot.  ubi  sup.  Plutarch. 
Lyc.  26.  Ages.  4.  Polyb.  VI. 
45.  5.  Some  late  inscriptions 
indeed  mention  persons  who 
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dividual  was  elected  at  a time,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  state  were  directed  towards  the  choice  of  this 
one  person.  Distinguished  men  therefore,  bordering 
upon  old  age,  probably  always  from  the  oba  to 
which  the  person  whose  place  was  vacated  had  be- 
longed1, offered  themselves  upon  their  own  judg- 
ment111 before  the  tribunal  of  the  public  voice.  Their 
advanced  age  enabled  the  electors  to  consider  and 
examine  a long  public  life,  and  ensured  to  the  state 
the  greatest  prudence  and  experience  in  the  elected. 
But  to  provide  against  the  weakness  of  age,  which 
Aristotle  considers  as  a defect  attendant  on  this 
mode  of  election,  was  unnecessary  for  a time  and 
a state,  whose  inhabitants  enjoyed  the  highest  bo- 
dily health.  The  aristocratic  tendency  of  the  office 
required  that  the  candidates  should  be  nominated 
by  vote,  not  by  lot,  hut  yet  by  the  whole  people n ; 
and  that  they  themselves  should  meet  with  the 
good-will  of  every  person ; which  was  particularly 
required  for  this  dignity. 

2.  When  they  had  passed  through  this  ordeal, 
they  were  for  ever  relieved  from  all  further  scru- 
tiny, and  were  trusted  to  their  own  conscience0. 
They  were  subject  to  no  responsibility,  since  it 
was  thought  that  the  near  prospect  of  death  would 
give  them  more  moderation p,  than  the  fear  of  in- 
curring at  the  cessation  of  their  office  the  displea- 


had  three  and  four  times  filled 
the  office  of  geron  (Boeckh 
Corp.  Inscript.  1261.  and 
1320.);  but  in  that  age  the 
whole  institution  had  been 
changed. 

1 See  above,  ch.  5.  §.  3. 
ni  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  18. 


" IV.  5.  1 1. 

0 For  what  follows  compare 
Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  17.  II.  7. 
6.  Pint.  Lye.  ubi  sup. 

v Plato  Leg.  III.  p.  692  A. 

calls  it  ti) v Kara  yr/pas  <ra>(f)pova 
Svvapiv. 
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sure  of  the  community ; to  whom  in  other  states 
the  power  of  calling  the  highest  officers  to  account 
was  intrusted.  The  spirit  of  this  aristocratic  insti- 
tution was,  that  the  councillors  were  morally  per- 
fect, and  hence  it  gave  them  a complete  exemption 
from  all  fear  as  to  the  consequences  of  their  actions. 
To  later  politicians  it  appeared  still  more  dangerous 
that  the  councillors  of  Sparta  acted  upon  their  own 
judgment,  and  not  according  to  written  laws;  but 
only  because  they  did  not  take  into  account  the 
power  of  custom  and  of  ancient  habit  (the  aypa<fiu 
w[xi[A<x,  Tiarpioi  vo/xoi  li),  which  have  an  absolute  sway, 
so  long  as  the  internal  unity  of  a people  is  not  sepa- 
rated and  destroyed.  Upon  unwritten  laws,  which 
were  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens,  and  were 
there  implanted  by  education,  the  whole  public  and 
legal  transactions  of  the  Spartans  depended  ; and 
these  were  doubtless  most  correctly  delivered  through 
the  mouths  of  the  experienced  old  men,  whom  the 
community  had  voluntarily  selected  as  its  best  citi- 
zens. Thousands  of  written  laws  always  leave  open  a 
door  for  the  entrance  of  arbitrary  decision,  if  they 
have  not  by  their  mutual  connexion  a complete 
power  of  supplying  what  is  deficient ; this  power  is 
however  alone  possessed  by  the  law,  connate  with 
the  people,  which,  in  the  ancient  simple  times,  when 
national  habits  are  preserved  in  perfect  purity,  is 
better  maintained  by  custom  fixed  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  best  men,  than  by  any  writing. 

To  me  therefore  the  gerusia  appears  to  be  a 
splendid  monument  of  early  Grecian  customs : and, 
by  its  noble  openness,  simple  greatness,  and  pure 

'i  Plato  has  perhaps  treated  other  ancient  writer,  ibid.  VII. 
this  question  better  than  any  p.  793. 

VOL.  II.  II 
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confidence,  shews  that  it  was  safe  to  build  upon  the 
moral  excellence  and  paternal  wisdom  of  those  who 
had  experienced  a long  life,  and  to  whom  in  this 
instance  the  people  intrusted  its  safety  and  welfare. 

3.  The  functions  of  the  gerusia  were  double,  it 
having  at  the  same  time  an  executive  and  delibera- 
tive, and  a judicial  authority.  In  the  first  capacity 
it  debated  with  the  kings  upon  all  important  affairs, 
preparing  them  for  the  decision  of  the  public  as- 
sembly, and  passed  a decree  in  its  first  stage  by  a 
majority  of  voices1',  the  influence  of  which  was 
doubtless  far  greater  than  at  Athens : in  the  latter 
capacity  it  had  the  supreme  decision  in  all  criminal 
cases,  and  could  punish  with  infamy  and  death s. 
Since,  however,  in  both  these  directions  the  power 
of  the  council  gradually  came  in  conflict  with  that 
of  the  epliors,  we  must  first  enter  into  an  investiga- 
tion concerning  these  officers,  before  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  speak  of  the  extent  of  the  functions  of  the 
council  at  different  periods.  Another  circumstance 
also,  which  renders  a separate  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  ephoralty  requisite,  is  the  inspection 
which  it  exercised  over  the  manners  of  the  citizens1, 
in  which  it  manifests  a great  similarity  with  the 
ancient  Athenian  court  of  the  Areopagus.  As  every 
old  man  had  the  right  of  severely  censuring  the  ha- 

1 Plutarch.  Agid.  ii.  tovs  s Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  io.  2. 
yepovras,  oh  to  Kpdros  rji > iv  tm  Al’istot.  Pol.  III.  1 . 4,  9.  Plut. 
npofiovXeveiv.  Comp.  Demostli.  Lyc.  26.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  197. 
in  Leptin.  p.  489.  20.  deaTrorr/s  see  below,  ch.  7 • §•  ii- 
earl  tmv  noWcov.  /Eschin.  iii  1 Arbitri  et  magistri  discipli- 
Timarch.  p.  25.  35.  Dion.  Hal.  nee  public#,  Gell.  N.  A.  XVIII. 
Archaeol.  II.  14.  J7  yepoveria  ttcw  3.  /Escliin.  ubi  sup.  Hence 
flxe  T&v  soivav  to  KpciTos.  Paus.  acoefipoavvT]  was  in  particular 
III.  11.  2.  Cic.  de  Senect.  6.  required  of  them. 
nmplissimus  magistral  us. 
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bits  of  any  youth,  so  every  citizen  was  a youth  in 
comparison  with  these  aged  fathers  of  the  state. 
Hence  the  awe  and  veneration  with  which  they 
were  commonly  regarded  at  Sparta.  That,  however, 
to  an  Athenian  orator  of  the  democratic  times,  the 
gerusia  should  appear  possessed  of  despotic  author- 
ity is  not  surprising;  for  it  is  so  far  true,  that  this 
institution,  if  transplanted  to  Athens,  would  neces- 
sarily have  caused  a tyrannical  dominion.  In 
Sparta,  however,  so  little  was  known  of  any  de- 
spotic measure  of  the  gerontes,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  constitution  was  injured  when  their  an- 
tagonist office,  the  epliors,  gained  the  ascendency  in 
influence  and  power.  The  institution  of  the  gerusia 
was  in  fact  in  its  main  features  once  established  at 
Athens,  when  Lysander  nominated  the  Thirty,  who 
were  to  be  a legislative  body,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  supreme  court  of  justice;  with  how  little  suc- 
cess is  well  known ; so  true  is  it  that  every  institu- 
tion can  only  work  beneficially  on  the  soil  on  which 
it  is  first  planted. 

4.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  in  early  times 
no  Doric  state  was  without  a gerusia ; but  Crete 
is  the  only  place  in  which  accounts  of  this  council 
have  been  preserved,  and  these  represent  it  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  light  as  that  of  Sparta.  It  was,  we 
are  informed,  armed  with  large  political  and  legisla- 
tive powers,  and  laid  its  decrees  in  a matured  state 
before  the  community,  for  their  approval  or  rejec- 
tion11. It  decided,  without  appeal  to  written  laws, 
upon  its  own  judgment,  and  was  responsible  to  no 
onex.  The  members  were  chosen  from  those  persons 

11  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  X.  p.  ch.  5.  §.  11. 

484.  (p.  1 7 1 . Marx.)  above,  x Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.5.  It 
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who  had  before  filled  the  supreme  magistracy,  (the 
eosmi),  not  however  until  after  a fresh  examination 
of  their  fitness  L The  office  lasted  for  life,  as  at 
Sparta7.  The  princeps  senatus  was  called  fiovkys 

npely  iarogH. 

In  Elis  also,  whose  government  resembled  that 
of  Sparta,  a gerusia  was  a very  important  part  of 
the  constitution.  It  consisted  of  ninety  members, 
who  were  chosen  for  their  lifetime  from  oligarchical 
families b ; hut  in  other  respects  the  election  was 
the  same  as  at  Sparta,  and  therefore  they  were 
chosen  by  the  whole  people.  Yet  there  was  also  a 
larger  council  of  600 c,  which  may  have  been  an  ari- 
stocratical  committee  selected  from  the  popular  as- 
sembly. Tlius  much  at  least  is  clear,  that  the  power 
of  the  people  was  very  limited ; and  that,  as  Ari- 
stotle says,  there  was  one  oligarchy  within  an- 
other'1. 

5.  To  the  consideration  of  the  gerusia  may  be 


acted  also  without  doubt  in  a 
judicial  capacity. 

y Strabo  oi  rrjs  t cov  Koapcov 
<*PXVS  rj^icofievoi  KAI  TA  A AAA 
AOKIMOI  KPINOMENOI.  Cf. 
Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.  5. 
z Aristot.  ubi  sup. 
a See  above,  p.  94.  note  b. 
b Aristot.  Pol.  V.  5 • 8.  These 
remains  of  the  ancient  oligar- 
chy at  Elis  were  deprived  by 
Phormio  of  a part  of  their 
power,  as  Ephialtes  weakened 
the  Areopagus  at  Athens,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch  Reip.  ge- 
rend.  Prsecept.  10.  vol.  XII. 

P-  155- 

c Thuc.  V.  47.  Compare 
Plutarch  Praee.  Reip.  io. 

^ The  iepcu  yfpovaicu,  for  ex- 


ample, of  Eleusis  in  later  times, 
we  have  here  no  concern  with ; 
yet  we  may  notice  the  follow- 
ing monument,  as  belonging 
to  the  Peloponnese  (Boeckh 
Inscript.  1395)-  V hpa  ovn T]CTia 
(Boeckh  conjectures  yepaaia) 
r.  ’I ovXiov  ’E7ra(jf)po§eiror  ayperev- 
a-uvra  (difficult  of  explanation) 
to  PqA  e ros  (according  to  Vis- 
conti Mus.  Pio-Clem.  II.  p. 
66.  from  the  liberation  of 
Greece  by  Flamininus)  ku\  86v- 

t a €Kn(TT(0  yepovTL  voprjs  ftrjvapia 

8(<a,  &c.  Perhaps  this  Upu  ye- 
pcocria  is  the  ’ OXvpniciKr)  l3ov\rj  of 
the  Eleans.  See  Pausan.  V.  6. 
4.  VI.  3.  3.  Perizon.  ad  iEI. 
V.  II.  X.  1.  See  book  I.  eh.  7. 

§•  7- 
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joined  the  inquiry  concerning  the  kingly  office  in 
Sparta  and  other  Doric  states,  as  being  a cognate 
element  of  the  constitution.  The  Doric  sovereignty 
was  a continuation  of  the  heroic  or  Homeric ; and 
neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  are  we  to  look 
for  that  despotic  power,  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  not  acquainted  until  they  had  seen  it  in  fo- 
reign countries.  In  those  early  times  the  king,  to- 
gether with  his  council,  was  supreme  ruler  and 
judge,  but  not  without  it ; he  was  also  chief  com- 
mander in  war,  and  as  such  possessed  a large  exe- 
cutive authority,  as  circumstances  required.  On  the 
whole,  however,  his  station  with  regard  to  the  nobles 
was  that  of  an  equal ; and  his  office,  although  for 
the  most  part  hereditary,  could  yet  be  transferred 
to  another  family  of  the  aristocracy.  He  ruled  over 
the  common  people  either  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
as  the  suitors  in  Ithaca,  or  as  a mild  father,  like 
Ulysses e.  His  office  on  the  whole  bore  an  analogy 

to  the  power  of  Jupiter  ; and  it  received  a religious 
confirmation  from  the  circumstance  of  his  presiding 
at  and  performing  the  great  public  sacrifices  with 
the  assistance  of  soothsayers. 

6.  These  are  the  principal  features  of  the  kingly 
office  at  Sparta,  where,  according  to  Aristotle,  as 
well  as  among  the  Molossi  in  Epirus,  it  acquired 
firmness  by  the  limitation  of  its  power ; it  also  de- 
rived an  additional  strength  from  the  fabulous  no- 
tion that  the  conquest  of  the  country  had  originated 
from  the  royal  family f.  The  main  support  of  the 

e See  above,  ch.  i.  §.  3.  V.  74.  says  that  the  Spartan 
Platner  de  Notione  Juris,  p.  90.  monarchy  was  eVu  p-qrols  tuj'lv 

1 Aristot.  Pol.  V.  8.  5.  V.  8ioiKovp.evov,  as  Thucydides  calls 
9.  1.  Dionys.  Rom.  Archseol.  the  Homeric,  I.  13. 
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dignity  of  the  kings  was  doubtless  the  honour  paid 
to  the  Heraclidae,  which  extended  throughout  the 
whole  of  Greece,  and  was  the  theme  of  so  many 
fables ; even  the  claim  of  the  Spartans  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  allied  Grecian  armies  was  in  part 
founded  upon  it.  Hence  these  princes,  deriving 
their  origin  from  the  first  of  the  heroes  of  Greece, 
were  in  many  respects  themselves  considered  as  he- 
roes s,  and  enjoyed  a certain  religious  respect.  Hence 
also  we  may  account  for  their  funeral  ceremonies,  so 
splendid,  when  compared  with  the  simplicity  of  Do- 
ric customs  ; for  the  general  mourning  of  ten  days1', 
to  which  a fixed  number  of  Spartans,  Perioeci  and 
Helots  came,  together  with  their  wives,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  into  the  city,  where  they  covered 
their  heads  with  dust  or  ashes  with  great  lamenta- 
tion, and  on  each  occasion  praised  the  dead  king  as 
the  best  of  all  princes 1 ; as  well  as  for  the  exposure 


s Xen.  de  Rep.  Laced.  15. 
cf.  Hell.  III.  3.  1.  tTfjlVOTtpn  fj 
tear  avdpa>7Tov  raff'd]. 

h According  to  Herod.  VI. 
50.  for  ten  days  after  the  king’s 
death  there  was  no  assembly 
of  the  people  or  officers  of 
State  (dyopa  or  dpxaLpeair])  ; and 
the  nomination  of  the  new 
king  did  not  take  place  until 
this  period  had  expired ; the 
regularity  of  which  public 
mourning  may  be  inferred 
from  the  expression  al  rjpipai 
in  Xenoph.  Hell.  III.  3.  1. 
[where  L.  Dindorf  ingeniously 
reads  eVei  8e  dxTL(b0r](Tau  ai  r/pepai 
kci\  e8ei  (BciaiXea  Ka0i(TTaa0ai  for 
ws  elaOecrav  ai  f/p.  TraprfiOov , com- 
paring Photius  and  Suidas 
oaioiBrjuai  rjpipas  \eyovcnv  enl  0ci- 
varco  Tivos,  oiou  pr/  Upas  dXX’ 


ofrias  vopta-8rjvai.~\  Heraclides 
Ponticus  has  however  only 
three  days. 

1 Herod.  VI.  58.  Zk  ndar]s  8ti 
AaKtbaipouos  (i.  e.  AaKwuiKrjs,  as 
in  VII.  220,  &C.)  X<»pif  SnapTir)- 
recov  (in  addition  to  the  Spar- 
tans) dpc8pa>  TWV  TTepLOLKCOV  (a 
fixed  number  of  Perioeci ; the 
dative  depending  on  del ; other- 
wise Werfer  Act.  Monac.  vol. 
II.  p.  241.)  dvayKaarovs  is  to 

Krjbos  livaL.  TOVTCOV  (DU  Ka'l  T (DU 

f l\(dt(du  (see  above,  page  33. 
note  a.)  Kal  uvTcov  2napTir]Te(DU, 
&c.  Compare  the  oracle  in  VII. 

2 20.  7TfU0i)(T€L  fta(TL\r]  (f)0lpeuou 
AaKedatpouos  OYP02,  “ the  fur- 
“ thest  boundaries  of  Lacedse- 
“ mon.”  The  piaiuecr8(u  was 
the  more  imposing,  as  it  was 
strictly  interdicted  in  private 
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of  those  kings  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  whose 
images  were  laid  upon  a state-couch k : usages  which 
approximate  very  closely  to  the  worship  of  an  hero 
(n/xai  TjpaiKai  ).  The  royal  dignity  was  also  guarded 
by  the  sanction  of  the  sacerdotal  office : for  the  kings 
were  priests  of  Jupiter  Uranius  and  Jupiter  Lace- 
daemon, and  offered  public  sacrifices  to  Apollo  on 
every  new  moon  and  seventh  day  (N and 
'E/^oyayeras-1) ; they  also  received  the  skins  of  all 
sacrificed  animals  as  a part  of  their  income.  From 
this  circumstance,  added  to  the  fact  that  in  war  they 
had  a right  to  the  back  of  every  victim,  and  had 
liberty  to  sacrifice  as  much  as  they  wished  m,  it  fol- 
lows that  they  presided  over  the  entire  worship  of 
the  army,  being  both  priests  and  princes,  like  the 
Agamemnon  of  Homer11.  Their  power  however  most 
directly  required  that  they  should  maintain  a con- 
stant intercourse  between  the  state  and  the  Delphian 
oracle;  hence  they  nominated  the  Pythians,  and, 
together  with  these  officers,  read  and  preserved  the 


mourning,  Plut.  Inst.  Lae.  p. 
252.  The  generality  of  this 
mourning  for  princes  of  the 
Heraclide  family  in  eai’ly  times 
is  rendered  probable  by  the 
fact  noticed  in  vol.  I.  p.  103. 
note  *). 

k The  etScoAn  were'  probably 
preserved ; for  they  could  not 
have  been  meant  merely  to 
represent  the  corpse,  since  the 
body  of  the  king  was  almost 
always  brought  home  even 
from  a great  distance,  as  in 
the  case  of  Agesilaus.  Perhaps 
it  was  to  the  ciftwAoi/  that  the 
prohibition  of  Agesilaus  refer- 
red, ppre  tt\ acrrav  p-rjre  pLprjXdv 


TLva  TruirjaacrdaL  civtov  eludua.  Plu- 
tarch Ages.  2.  Reg.  Apophtli. 
p.  129.  Lac.  Apophtli.  p.  1 91. 

1 Concerning  the  public  sa- 
crifices of  the  king,  see  Xen. 
Hell.  III.  3.  4. 
m Herod.  VI.  46. 
n A -sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Age- 
tor  at  the  first  departure  (Xe- 
noph.  Rep.  Lac.  13.  2.  see  be- 
low, ch.  12.  §.  5.);  then  on 
the  boundary  SiaficiTTipia  to  Ju- 
piter and  Minerva  (ibid.  cf. 
Polysen.  I.  IO.)  ; also  bia^arr^pia 
on  other  occasions,  Plutarch. 
Ages.  6,  where  the  parallel 
with  Agamemnon  is  remarkably 
striking. 

II  4 
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oracles0.  As  then  it  appears  from  these  facts  that 
the  dignity  of  the  kings  was  founded  on  a religious 
notion,  so  it  was  also  limited  by  religion,  although 
the  account  we  have  is  rather  of  an  ancient  custom, 
that  was  retained  when  its  meaning  had  been  lost, 
than  an  institution  of  real  influence.  Once  in  every 
eight  years  (&<’  ItZv  ewe  a)  the  ephors  chose  a calm 
and  moonless  night,  and  placed  themselves  in  the 
most  profound  silence  to  observe  the  heavens : if 
there  was  any  appearance  of  a shooting  star,  it  was 
believed  that  the  kings  had  in  some  manner  offended 
the  Deity,  and  they  were  suspended  until  an  oracle 
from  Delphi,  or  the  priests  at  Olympia,  absolved 
them  from  the  guilt  p.  If  this  custom  (doubtless  of 
great  antiquity)  is  compared  with  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  this  period  of  nine  years  in  early  times, 
and  especially  with  the  tradition  preserved  in  a verse 
of  Homer,  “ of  Minos,  who  reigned  for  periods  of 
“ nine  years,  holding  intercourse  with  Jupiter  V*  if 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  dominion  of  the  ancient 
Doric  princes  determined,  as  it  were,  at  the  period 
of  every  eight  years,  and  required  a fresh  religious 
ratification.  So  intimate  in  early  times  was  the  con- 
nexion between  government  and  religion. 

It  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Do- 
rians considered  the  kingly  office  as  proceeding  from 
the  Deity,  and  not  as  originating  from  the  people ; 
which  would,  I believe,  have  seemed  to  them  in  no- 
wise more  natural,  than  that  the  liberty  of  the  people 
should  be  dependent  on  the  king.  But  they  were 
well  aware  that  the  elements  of  the  constitution  had 

0 See  above,  ch.  i.  §.  9.  discussed  by  Hoeck,  History  of 

r Pint.  Agis  1 1.  Crete,  vol.  I.  p.  245. 

f!  Which  point  is  more  fully 
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not  been  formed  by  a people  consisting,  like  the 
American  colonists  after  their  defection  from  the 
mother-country,  of  individuals  possessed  of  equal 
rights ; but  they  had  existed  at  the  beginning,  and 
grown  with  the  growth  of  the  nation.  For  this 
reason  the  people  had  no  right  to  nominate  the 
king  (from  which  disputes  concerning  the  rightful 
succession  to  the  throne  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished r) ; but  the  sovereignty  passed  in  a regular 
succession  to  the  eldest  son,  with  this  exception,  that 
the  sons  horn  during  the  reign  of  the  father  had  the 
precedence  of  their  elder  brothers : if  the  eldest  son 
died,  the  throne  passed  to  his  next  male  descendant; 
and  on  failure  of  his  line,  to  the  younger  brothers  in 
succession ; if  there  was  no  male  issue  of  the  king, 
the  office  went  to  his  brother s (who  also,  during  the 
minority  of  the  son  of  the  late  king,  was  his  natural 
guardian l),  and  his  heirs ; or,  lastly,  if  the  whole 
line  was  extinct,  to  the  nearest  relation u.  The 
anxiety  of  the  Spartans  for  the  legitimacy  of  their 
kings,  also  serves  to  prove  the  high  importance  which 
was  attached  to  the  genuineness  of  their  birth. 


r It  is  a diKrj  Pint.  Agis  1 1 . 
v(7kos  Herod.  VI.  66.  with  the 
preceding  Karco^oaia  of  the  ac- 
cuser VI.  65.  which  is  followed 
by  a decree  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  community  (noXis  Xen. 
Hell.  III.  3.  3.  oi  A ciKedaifxovioi 
Herod.  V.  42.).  See  above,  ch. 
5.  §.  9.  Cleonymus  also  was 
not  declared  to  have  a worse 
claim  than  Areus,  by  a free  se- 
lection, founded  on  compara- 
tive merit  (as  it  appears  from 
Plutarch.  Pyrrh.  26.)  but  the 
gerusia  merely  declared  at  the 
dfxcf)L(T[3T]Tr]<jis,  that  he  as  the 


younger  son  came  after  the 
heir  of  the  elder  son,  Pausan. 
III.  6.  2. 

s See,  e.  g.  Herod.  V.  42. 
VI.  52.  VII.  3.  Xen.  Hell.  III. 
3.  2.  Nepos  Ages.  I.  3. 

f As  Lycurgus  of  Charilaus, 
Nicomedes  of  Pleistonax. 

11  As  Demaratus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Leutychides,  whose 
right  to  the  throne  went  back 
to  the  eighth  ancestor  of  Tlieo- 
pompus,  if  with  Palmerius  we 
correct  Herod.  VIII.  131.  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias’  Genea- 
logy of  the  Kings. 
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Notwithstanding  these  large  privileges,  the  people 
believed  its  liberty  to  be  secured  by  the  oath  which 
was  taken  every  month  by  the  kings,  that  they 
would  reign  according  to  the  laws ; a custom  also  in 
force  among  the  Molossi x ; in  return  for  which,  the 
state  engaged  through  the  ephors  to  preserve  the 
dominion  of  the  kings  unshaken  (aarvtyeXuiTog),  if 
they  adhered  to  their  oath 

7.  The  constitutional  powers  of  the  kings  of 
Sparta  were  inconsiderable,  as  compared  with  their 
dignity  and  honours.  In  the  first  place,  the  two 
kings  were  members  of  the  gerusia,  and  their  pre- 
sence was  requisite  to  make  a full  council ; but  as 
such  they  only  had  single  votes  % which  in  their  ab- 
sence were  held  by  the  councillor  who  was  most 
nearly  related  to  them,  and  therefore  a Heraelide a. 
If  they  were  present,  they  presided  at  the  council, 
and  accordingly,  in  the  ancient  rhetra  above  men- 
tioned, they  are  called  princes  (ap^ayeTcu)  in  reference 
to  the  council ; it  was  also  their  especial  office  to 
speak  and  to  propose  measures  in  the  public  assem- 
bly. When  the  council  sat  as  a court  of  justice,  the 
kings  of  course  presided  in  it ; besides  which,  they 


N Plutarch.  Pyrrh.  5. 
v Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  15.7.  from 
whom  Nicolaus  Damascenus 
Awed.  See  an  allusion  to  the 
oath  of  the  ephors  in  Julian. 
Or.  1.  p.  14  D. 

1 Thucyd.  I.  20.  who  con- 
tradicts the  statement  of  other 
historians  ; but  probably  refers 
to  Hellanicus  (see  above,  cli. 
1.  §.  7.)  rather  than  Hero- 
dotus, whose  work  he  could 
scarcely  have  then  read.  He- 
rodotus (VI.  57.)  however  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  followed 


the  opinion  generally  received 
in  Greece,  of  the  two  votes  of 
each  king,  although  the  ex- 
pression is  not  quite  clear. 
The  notion  of  the  Scholiast 
to  Thucydides,  adopted  by  Lar- 
cher,  that  each  king  had  only 
one  vote,  though  it  had  the 
force  of  two,  is  ridiculous.  The 
yepovcria  was  icrdi^T^os  ra  pe- 
yio-ra  with  the  kings,  according 
to  Plat.  Leg.  III.  p.  692.  He- 
rodotus is  followed  by  Lucian 
Harm.  3. 

11  See  above,  ch.  5.  §.  3. 
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had  a distinct  tribunal  of  their  own  b,  as  in  Sparta 
all  magistrates  had  a jurisdiction  in  cases  which  be- 
longed to  the  branch  of  the  administration  with 
which  they  were  intrusted : the  only  remnant  of 
which  custom,  spared  by  the  democracy  at  Athens, 
was,  that  the  public  officers  always  introduced  such 
suits  into  the  courts.  This  coincidence  of  executive 
and  judicial  authority  also  existed  at  Sparta  in  the 
person  of  their  kings.  They  held  a court  in  cases 
concerning  the  repair  and  security  of  the  public 
roads,  probably  in  their  capacity  of  generals,  and  as 
superintendents  of  the  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions. It  is  remarkable  that  they  gave  judgment  in 
all  cases  of  heiresses,  and  that  all  adoptions  were 
made  in  their  presence c.  Both  these  duties  re- 
garded the  maintenance  of  families,  the  basis  of  the 
ancient  Greek  states,  the  care  for  which  was  there- 
fore intrusted  to  the  kings.  Thus  in  Athens  also, 
the  same  duty  had  been  transferred  from  the  ancient 
kings  to  the  archon  Eponymus,  who  accordingly 
had  the  superintendence,  and  a species  of  guardian- 
ship over  all  heiresses  and  orphans 

8.  The  greater  part  of  the  king’s  prerogative  was 
however  his  power  in  foreign  affairs.  The  kings  of 
Sparta  were  the  commanders  of  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy.  They  also  went  out  as  ambassadors  ; 
although  at  times  of  mistrust  companions  were  as- 
signed, who  were  known  to  be  disinclined  and  hos- 
tile to  theme.  By  the  same  power  the  kings  also 
nominated  citizens  as  proxeni,  who  entertained  am- 

b Herod,  ubi  sup.  SiKageiv  8e  d Lysias  in  Evand.  p.  176. 
M0YN0Y2  tovs  fta(Ti\rias  rocrdde  22.  Pollux  VIII.  89. 
novva.  cf.  Plutarch.  Lac.  A-  c Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  20. — An 
pophth.  Agesil.  p.  187.  example  in  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  5. 

L Herod.  VI.  57  4.  Agesil.  2.  25. 
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bassadors  and  citizens  of  foreign  states  in  their 
houses f,  and  otherwise  provided  for  them ; it  ap- 
pears indeed  that  the  kings  themselves  were  in  fact 
the  proxeni  for  foreign  countries,  and  that  those 
persons  whom  they  nominated  are  only  to  be  consi- 
dered as  their  deputies. 

As  soon  however  as  the  king  had  assumed  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  had  crossed  the  boun- 
daries, he  became,  according  to  ancient  custom,  ge- 
neral with  unlimited  power  (arpoa^yog  avroKponup)”. 
He  had  authority  to  despatch  and  assemble  armies, 
to  collect  money  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  lead 
and  encamp  the  army  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment. Any  person  who  dared  to  impede  him,  or  to 
resist  his  authority,  was  outlawed  h.  He  had  power 
of  life  and  death,  and  could  execute  without  trial  (ev 
Xe/pof  vofjicp) ; although,  from  the  well-known  subor- 
dination (: neidotpxia ) of  the  Spartans,  such  cases  were 
probably  of  rare  occurrence.  But  it  is  manifest  that 
the  king,  upon  his  return,  was  always  responsible 
and  liable  to  punishment,  as  well  for  an  imprudent, 
as  for  a tyrannical  use  of  his  powers.  PI  is  poli- 
tical was  separated  with  sufficient  accuracy  from 


1 Herod.  VI.  57-  Kai  77 p°£e<- 

VOVS  llTTofieiKVVVai  rovroiai  npoa- 
Keladai  tovs  dv  edekiocn  tg>v  dcrrcop. 
In  other  places  the  proxeni 
were  appointed  by  the  states 
whose  proxeni  they  were  : for 
example,  a Theban  was  proxe- 
nus  of  the  Athenians  at  Thebes : 
but  in  Sparta,  as  the  connexion 
with  foreign  nations  was  more 
restricted,  a state,  which  wished 
to  have  a proxenus  there,  was 
forced  to  apply  to  the  king  to 
nominate  one.  This  appears  to 
be  the  meaning  of  the  above 


passage  of  Herodotus. 

s Aristot.  Pol.  III.  9.  2.  cf. 
III.  9.  8.  Isocrat.  Nicocl  p. 
31  D. 

h Herod.  VI.  56.  who  must 
not  be  understood  to  refer  to 
the  declaration  of  war,  Xen. 
Rep.  Laced.  13.  10.  A case  oc- 
curs in  Thucyd.  VIII.  5.  0 yap 
” Ayes  -txwv  T7)v  peff  Lavrov  dvvapiv, 
Kvpios  rjv  Ka'i  dnoareWeiv  e’i  ttoi 
nva  ([3ov\ero  arparidv  Kal  jpvva- 
yfipciv  Ka'i  xprjpaTa  TTpdaaav.  cf. 
V.  60.  but  TON  NOMON. 
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liis  military  authority,  and  the  king  was  not  per- 
mitted to  conclude  treaties,  or  to  decide  the  fate  of 
cities,  without  communication  with  and  permission 
from  the  state’.  His  military  power  was  however 
thought  dangerous  and  excessive,  and  was  from  time 
to  time  curtailed.  This  limitation  was  not  indeed 
effected  by  the  arrangement  which  originated  from 
the  dissention  between  Demaratus  and  Cleomenes, 
viz.  that  only  one  king  should  be  with  the  army  at 
the  same  time k,  for  this  regulation  rather  increased 
the  power  of  the  one  king  who  was  sent  out ; but 
chiefly  by  the  law,  that  the  king  should  not  go  into 
the  field  without  ten  councillors  (a  rule  which  owed 
its  origin  to  the  over-hasty  armistice  of  Agis) l *,  and 
by  the  compulsory  attendance  of  the  epliors  111 . 

9.  The  investigation  concerning  the  revenue  of 
the  kings  is  not  in  itself  so  important  as  it  is  ren- 
dered interesting  by  the  parallel  with  the  same  office 
in  the  Homeric  age.  In  Homer  the  kings  are  re- 
presented as  having  three  kinds  of  revenues ; first, 
the  produce  of  their  lands  (Teyev^)n,  which  often  con- 
tained tillage  ground,  pastures,  and  plantations ; se- 
condly, the  fees  for  each  judicial  decision  (^copa);  and, 
thirdly,  the  public  banquets,  which  were  provided  at 


1 Xen.  Hell.  II.  2.  12.  V.  3. 
24.  cf.  Thuc.  V.  60.  It  was 
however  permitted  to  the  king 
to  send  ambassadors,  e.  g.  to 
mediate,  according  to  Xen. 
Rep.  Lac.  13.  10.  where  I do 
not  perceive  the  necessity  of 
changing  av  into  ov  ; pevroi 
marks  the  opposition  to  the 
preceding  purely  military  du- 
ties of  the  king-. 

k Herod.  V.  75.  Both  kings 

were  rarely  out  of  Sparta,  Xen. 


Hell.  V.  3.10. 

I Thuc.  V.  63.  where  the 
words  ev  TvapovTL  do  not  prove 
that  they  passed  the  law  for 
only  one  campaign.  See  Manso 
Sparta  vol.  I.  part  2.  p.23 1 . vol. 
II.  p.  378.  note  k.  Concerning 
the  Thirty  about  the  king’s  per- 
son, see  below  ch.  12.  §.  5. 

111  See  below  ch.  7.  §.  5. 

II  Od.  XI.  [84.  II.  XII.  312. 
cf.  IX.  578.  Find.  Olymp. 
XIII.  60.  (Badvs  KXapos. 
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the  expense  of  the  community0.  To  these  were 
added  extraordinary  gifts,  shares  of  the  booty,  and 
other  honorary  presents.  The  case  was  nearly  the 
same  at  Sparta,  except  that  for  the  judicial  verdict 
they  received  no  pay.  But  in  the  first  place,  the 
king  in  this  country  had  his  landed  property,  which 
was  situated  in  the  territory  of  several  cities  belong- 
ing to  the  PerioeciP,  and  the  royal  tribute  (fiaaikiKog 
cfyopog)  was  probably  derived  from  the  same  source  *i. 
This  was  the  foundation  of  the  private  wealth  of  the 
kings,  which  frequently  amounted  to  a considerable 
sum  ; otherwise,  how  could  it  have  been  proposed  to 
fine  king  Agis  a hundred  thousand  drachmas  r,  that 
is,  doubtless,  iEginetan  drachmas,  and  therefore  about 
5800/.  of  our  money?  Also  the  younger  Agis,  the  son 
of  Eudamidas,  was  possessed  of  six  hundred  talents 
in  coins;  and  in  a dialogue  attributed  to  Plato,  the 
king  of  Sparta  is  declared  to  be  richer  than  any  pri- 
vate individual  at  Athens  r.  But  besides  these  re- 
venues, the  king  received  a large  sum  from  the  pub- 
lic property ; a double  portion  at  the  public  ban- 
quets u,  an  animal  without  blemish  for  sacrifice,  a 


0 This  is  called  S?//xia  -rr'iveiv 
in  II.  XVII.  250.  (cf.  (Tireopevot 
ra  briixoaia  Herod.  VI.  57*)  In 
Crete  foreigners  were  fed  $>]- 
fiodev,  Od.  XIX.  197.  cf.  yEs- 
cliyl.  Suppl.  964.  and  Plainer, 
ubi  sup.  p.  100.  The  passage  in 
Od.  XI.  184.  should  be  thus 
rendered.  “ Telcmachus  enjoys 
“ in  quiet  the  royal  lands,  and 
“ feasts  on  the  banquets,  which 
“ it  is  proper  that  a man  of  ju- 
“ dicial  dignity  should  cat,  for 
“ all  invite  him.”  Concerning 
the lastwords,  see p.  1 1 t,  note7. 
i’  Xen.  Re]).  Laced.  15-  2. 


(i  Plat.  Alcib.  I.  39.  p.  123 
A.  ot  Aa/ceSat/xoVtot  is  equivalent. 

tO  TTCpLOLKOL. 

I Thucydid.  V.  63.  [An  yE- 
ginetan  drachma  contains  on 
an  average  ninety-five  English 
grains  of  pure  silver  (see  Knight 
Proleg.  Horn.  §.  36.),  accord- 
ing to  which  its  value  would 
be  about  fourteen  pence  in  our 
money.] 

s Plutarch.  Ag.  9. 

( Ale.  I.  38.  p.  122  E. 

II  Compare  llerod.  VI.  57. 
(where  the  word  Senrvov  also 
refers  to  the  avo-crina)  with  Xen. 
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rnedimnus  of  wheat,  and  a Lacedaemonian  quart  of 
wine  on  the  first  and  seventh  days  of  each  month  x; 
the  share  in  the  sacrifices  above  mentioned,  &c. 
It  was  moreover  customary  for  private  individuals 
who  gave  entertainments,  to  invite  the  kings,  as  was 
the  practice  in  the  Homeric  times  on  these  occa- 
sions a double  portion  was  set  before  them,  and 
when  a public  sacrifice  took  place,  the  kings  had  the 
same  rights  and  preferences  7\  In  war  also,  the  king 
received  a large  portion  of  the  plunder;  thus  the 
share  of  Pausanias,  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  was 
ten  women,  horses,  camels,  and  talents a : in  later 

i 

times  it  appears  that  a third  of  the  booty  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  king  h.  Lastly,  it  is  proper  to  mention  the 
official  residence  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  built,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  by  Aristodemus  the  ancestor 
of  the  two  royal  families c.  In  addition  to  this  dwell- 
ing, they  had  frequently  private  houses  of  their 
own  d,  and  a tent  was  always  built  for  them  without 
the  city,  at  the  public  expense  c. 


Rep.  Lac.  15.4.  quoted  by  Schol. 
Od.  IV.  65.  I11  Crete  the  cos- 
mus  on  duty  (6  apxa v)  had  four 
portions,  Heracl.  Pont.  3. 

x Herod,  ubi  sup.  According 
to  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  3.  14.  and 
Plut.  Ages.  17.  the  king  sent 
to  whom  he  pleased  a share  of 
his  sacrifices.  According  to 
Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  15.  5.  he 
also  had  a little  pig  out  of 
every  brood  for  sacrificing. 
y See  p.  1 10.  note  °. 
z Herod.  VI.  57-  Vv  0v(7Lr]v  tis 
(not  a private  individual,  but  a 
person  appointed  by  the  pub- 
lic) S^poreA?)  irourjTai. 

» Herod.  IX.  81. 
l)  According  to  Phylarchus 


in  Polyb.  II.  62.  1.  These  are 
the  ixeyiCTTaL  \r]\j/eLS  in  Plat,.  Al- 
cib.  I.  39.  p.  123  A. 

c Xen.  Ages.  8.  Plutarch 
Ages.  19.  (see  vol.  I.  p.  T04. 
note  z.)  Hell.  V.  3.  20.  comp. 
Nepos  Ages.  7.  The  ^odovijra 
in  Pausanias  III.  12.  3.  are  of 
a different  nature. 

ll  As  Manso  shews,  vol.  III. 
2.  p.  330. 

e De  Rep.  Lac.  15.  6.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer 
(15.  2.)  three  opoioi  provided 
in  war  for  all  the  necessities  of 
the  king,  who  are  considered 
by  Raoul-Rocliette,  Deux  Let- 
tres  sur  V authenticite  des  In- 
scriptions de  Fourmont,  1819.  p. 
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In  taking  a review  of  all  these  statements,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  political  sagacity  was  almost 
past  belief,  with  which  the  ancient  constitution  of 
Sparta  protected  the  power,  the  dignity,  and  welfare 
of  the  office  of  king,  yet  without  suffering  it  to  grow 
into  a despotism,  or  without  placing  the  king  in  any 
one  point  either  above  or  without  the  law.  Without 
endangering  the  liberty  of  the  state,  a royal  race  was 
maintained,  which,  blending  the  pride  of  their  own 
family  with  the  national  feelings,  produced,  for  a 
long  succession  of  years,  monarchs  of  a noble  and 
patriotic  disposition.  Thus  it  was  in  fact  with  the 
two  Heraclide  families,  to  which  Theopompus,  Leo- 
nidas, Archidamus  II.,  Agesilaus,  Cleoinenes  III., 
and  Agis  III.  belonged ; and  the  greater  number  of 
the  later  kings  retained,  up  to  the  last  period,  a ge- 
nuine Spartan  disposition,  which  we  find  expressed 
in  many  nervous  and  pithy  apophthegms. 

10.  It  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  the  case  in  all, 
as  we  know  it  to  have  been  in  many  Dorian  states, 
with  the  exception  of  later  colonies,  that  they  were 
governed  by  princes  of  the  Heraclide  family.  In 
Argos,  the  descendants  of  Temenus  reigned  until 
after  the  time  of  Phidon,  and  the  kingly  office  did 
not  expire  till  after  the  Persian  war1;  in  Corinth, 

136.  as  a part  of  the  six  ipna-  had  been  at  first  too  extensive, 
cravTfs  in  a (spurious)  inscrip-  and  that  by  the  violence  of  the 
tion  of  Fourmont’s  (ep-naaevres  governors,  and  disobedience  of 
in  Hesychius),  Boeckli  Corp.  the  governed,  it  was  at  last 
Inscript.  68.  The  point  is  by  destroyed,  without  mentioning 
no  means  clear.  any  time.  The  words  of  Dio- 

f Herod.  VII.  149.  Aristot.  dorus  (Fragm.  5.  p.  635.)  1) 
Pol.  V.  8.  4.  See  JEginetica  p.  fiaaikt'ia  fjroi  Tonapxui  ti]s  ' Ap- 
152.  Plutarch  Lycurg.  7.  (comp,  ydas  err]  cppQ.  (comp.  Eusebius, 
Plato  Leg.  III.  p.  692.)  states  Malelas  and  Cedrenus),  cannot 
generally  that  the  power  of  the  be  referred  to  this  : he  reckons 
kings  at  Argos  and  Messene  this  number  of  years  from  Ina- 
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the  successors  of  Aletes,  and  afterwards  of  Bacchis, 
reigned  until  about  the  8th  Olympiad.  How  long 
the  Ctesippidae  reigned  in  Epidaurus  and  Cleonae  & 
we  are  not  informed.  In  Megara  we  find  the  name, 
but  the  name  only,  of  a king  at  a very  late  period  h. 
In  Messenia  the  iEpytidse  ruled  as  kings  until  the 
subjugation  of  the  country,  and  when  Aristomenes 
was  compelled  to  quit  it,  he  took  refuge  with  Dama- 


getus,  the  king  of  Ialysus, 

chus  to  Pelops  (160 — 705  Eu- 
seb.). — I may  be  permitted  in 
this  note  to  subjoin  the  best  ar- 
rangement of  the  Argive  kings 
which  the  scanty  accounts  of 
antiquity  seem  to  furnish.  I.He- 
raclidse.  Temenus,  the  father  of 
Ceisus,  the  father  of  Medon 
(What  Pausanias  II.  19.  2.  says 
of  the  limitations  imposed  upon 
this  king,  must  be  judged  of 
from  what  has  been  seen  above, 
page  56.  note  l;  according  to 
the  Pseudo -Platonic  Epistle  III. 
p.  485  Bekk.  the  kings  of  Ar- 
gos and  Messene  were  about 
the  time  of  Lvcurgus  tyrants). 
Then  about  four  kings  are 
wanting  after  the  desaros  an 6 
T lyievov  of  Epliorus,  /Eginet.  p. 
60.  After  the  beginning  of 
the  Olympiads  Eratus  (Paus. 
II.  36.  5.  IV.  8.  1.)  who  was 
probably  succeeded  immedi- 
ately by  Phidon,  the  son  of 
Aristodamidas  (according  to 
Satyrus  and  Diodorus,  sEc/inc- 
tica  p.  61.),  before  and  about 
the  8th  Olympiad.  At  a later 
period  Damocratidas,  about  the 
30th  Olympiad  (Pausan.  IV. 
35.  2.  cf.  24.  2.).  Phido  II. 
confounded  by  Herod.  VI.  127. 
with  the  earlier  king  of  the  same 

VOL.  IT. 


in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 

name  ( JEginetica  p.  60.)  father 
of  AaKT]8r)s  (in  Ionic  Aea)/c J]8r]!,', 
as  in  Herodotus,)  who  wooed 
the  daughter  of  Cleisthenes 
(about  Olymp.  45.  600  B.  C.), 
and  when  king  made  himself 
despised  by  his  effeminacy  (Plu- 
tarch. de  cap.  ex  hoste  util.  p. 
278.  where  Aasvbrjs  should  be 
corrected).  Iiis  son  Meltas 
(MeXrai/  rov  AAKHAEO  as  should 
be  written)  was  deposed  by  the 
people,  according  to  Pausan. 
II.  19.  2.;  but  according  to 
Plutarch.  Alex.  M.  virt.  8.  p. 
269.  the  family  of  the  Hera- 
clidae  expired.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, according  to  Plutarch. 
(ubi  sup.)  and  Pyth.  Orac.  5.  p. 
254.  II.  by  AEgon,  of  another 
family,  about  Olymp.  55.  560 
B.  C.  and  it  was  probably  the 
descendants  of  this  king,  who 
still  reigned  in  Argos  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war.  Ac- 
cording to  Schol.  Pind.  Olymp. 
VI.  152.  Archinus  was  a king 
of  Argos  ; but  he  was  a tyrant, 
Polysen.  III.  8.  1. 

£ See  vol.  I.  p.  93.  note 

11  ’E7rt  (3aat\eos  Uacyaba,  Ol* 
riao-mSa,  according  to  Boeckh 
Corp.  Inscript.  1052.  of  about 
the  time  of  Alexander. 
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of  the  Heraclide  family  of  the  Eratidae  \ Also  the 
Hippotadae  at  Cnidos  and  Liparak,  the  Bacchiadae 
at  Syracuse  and  Corcyra the  Phalantidae  at  Taren- 
tnm m,  probably  had  in  early  times  ruled  as  sove- 
reign princes,  as  well  as  the  Heraclidae  at  Cos,  who 
derived  their  origin  from  Phidippus  and  Antiphus  n. 
In  Crete  we  find  but  little  mention  of  the  Heraclidae, 
the  only  exceptions  being  Althaemenes  of  Argos,  and 
Phaestus  of  Sicyon0.  In  this  island  the  family  of 
Teutamus  had  reigned  from  a remote  period;  with 
regard  to  the  time  during  which  kings  existed  in 
this  country,  it  can  only  be  conjectured  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a king  named  Etearchus  reigned  at 
Oaxus  not  long  before  the  building  of  Cyrene  L Cy- 
rene,  as  has  been  already  shewn,  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  a Minyean,  its  mother-city  Thera,  under 
that  of  an  iEgide  family'1.  Delphi  was  also  at  an 
early  period  under  the  rule  of  kings  r;  of  the  aristo- 
cratic offices,  which  were  substituted  in  the  place  of 
the  royal  authority,  we  shall  presently  speak,  when 
treating  of  the  power  of  the  cosmi. 


* See  book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  i.  and 
eh.  7.  §.  11. 

k Book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  10. 

1 lb.  §.  7,  8.  According  to 
several  writers,  Pollis  was  one 
of  the  kings  of  Syracuse,  who 
by  others  is  called  an  Argive, 
from  whom  the  ndXio?  olvos  is 
derived,  Athen.  I.  p.  31  B. 
Pollux  VI.  2.  16.  from  Ari- 
stotle, yElian.  V.  H.  XII.  31. 
In  the  Etymologist,  the  correct 
reading  is  probably  v7ro  ndXXiSor 
tov  SYPAK02IOY  rvpdvvov;  com- 
pare Mazocchi  Tab.  Heracl. 
p.  202. 


m Book  I.  ch.  7.  §.  11.  A 
king  named  Aristophilidas  in 
Herod.  III.  136. 

n lb.  c.  7.  §.  3.  and  the  pas- 
sage of  Aristides  quoted  there 
in  §.  1 . In  Halicarnassus  an 
Antheus  is  mentioned  as  of  a 
royal  family  (Parthen.  14.), 
probably  one  of  the  Antheadae  ; 
see  ib.  §.  3. 

0 Book  I.  ch.  5 . §.  2. 
p Herod.  IV.  154. 

3 See  book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  1 1. 
r Plutarch.  Quaest  Graec.  12. 
Pr  383- 
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CHAP.  VII. 

On  the  Ephors  and  other  magistrates  of  Sparta. 

1.  But  before  we  treat  of  the  powers  of  the  cosmi, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  an  office,  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  constitution.  For  while  the  king, 
the  council,  and  the  people  preserved  upon  the  whole 
the  same  political  power  and  the  same  executive  au- 
thority, the  office  of  the  ephors  was  the  moving 
principle  by  which,  in  process  of  time,  this  most  per- 
fect constitution  was  assailed,  and  gradually  over- 
thrown. From  this  remark  three  questions  arise ; 
first,  what  was  the  original  nature  of  the  office  of 
ephor ; secondly,  what  changes  did  it  experience  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  and,  thirdly,  from  what  causes  did 
these  changes  originate. 

There  is  an  account  frequently  repeated  by  an- 
cient writers,  that  Theopompus,  the  grandson  of 
Chari  laus  the  Proclid,  founded  this  office  in  order  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  kings.  “ He  handed  down 
“ the  royal  power  to  his  descendants  more  durable, 
“ because  he  had  diminished  it\”  If  however  the 
ephoralty  was  an  institution  of  Theopompus,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  same  of- 
fice in  other  Doric  states.  In  Cyrene  the  ephors 
punished  litigious  people  and  impostors  with  in- 
famy1; the  same  office  existed  in  the  mother-city 
Thera11,  which  island  had  been  colonized  from  La- 

s Aristot.  Pol.  V.  9.  i . Cic.  ' Heraclid.  Pont.  4. 
de  Leg.  III.  7.  de  Rep.  II.  33.  11  They  are  tncowpoL  in  the 

Plutarch.  Lyc.  7,  29.  ad  princ.  Ther*an  (book  II.  ch.  4.  §.  8.) 
I.  p.  90.  Euseb.  ad  Olymp.  IV.  Testamcntum  Epictetce;  eVi  tyo- 
4.  Val.  Max.  IV.  i.  Compare  puv  t&v  o-vv  (pn^nreXfi. 

Manso  vol.  I.  p.  243. 
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coiiia  long  before  the  time  of  Theopompus.  The 
Messenians  also  would  hardly,  upon  the  reestablish- 
ment of  their  state,  have  received  the  ephoralty  into 
their  government x,  if  they  had  thought  it  only  an 
institution  of  some  Spartan  king.  The  ephors  of  the 
Tarentine  colony  Heraclea  may  be  more  easily  de- 
rived from  Sparta  and  the  time  of  Theopompus  >.  It 
is  however  plain  that  Herodotus z and  Xenophon a 
placed  the  ephoralty  among  the  institutions  of  Ly- 
curgus,  with  as  much  reason  as  other  writers  attri- 
buted it  to  Theopompus ; and  it  will  probably  lie 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  ephors  were  ancient  Doric 
magistrates. 

The  ephoralty  however,  considered  as  an  office 
opposed  to  the  kings  and  to  the  council,  is  not  for 
this  reason  an  institution  less  peculiar  to  the  Spar- 
tans ; and  in  no  Doric,  nor  even  in  any  Grecian  state, 
is  there  any  thing  which  exactly  corresponds  with 
it.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  it  must  have  gradu- 
ally obtained  this  peculiar  character  by  causes  which 
operated  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  state  alone.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  the  supposed  expression  of  Theo- 


x Polyb.  IV.  4.  2.  3 t.  In  the 
cities  of  the  Eleutherolacones, 
there  were  also  ephors,  as  at 
Geronthrse  in  the  decree  in 
Boeckh.  Inscript.  1334.  and  at 
Tsenarum,  ib.  N1.  1321,  1322; 
and  in  the  time  of  Gordian,  17 
tto\ls  toov  BecrvXeaiv  i.  e.  Giity- 
lus,  the  B iTv'Xa  of  Ptolemy,  now 
Vitulo,  ib.  1323.  For  Cyriacus 
(ap.  Reines.  p.  335.)  is  proba- 
bly incorrect  in  stating  that  the 
inscription  was  found  in  Pylo 
Mcsseniaca. 

v In  which  city  an  ephor  is 
as  e 7r(!owfj.os  of  the  noXis  in  the 


Ileraclean  Tables. 

■I.  65. 

a De  Rep.  Lac.  8.  3.  So  also 
Plutarch.  Agesil.  5.  Pseudo- 
Plat.  Epist.  8.  p.  354  B.  Sui- 
das  in  A vKovpyos,  also  Satyrus 
ap.  Diog.  Laert.  I.  3.  1.  Ac- 
cording to  others  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Cheilon,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Pamphila  and  Sosi- 
crates,  was  ephorus  endow  fins  in 
Olymp.  56.  1.  556  B.  C.  (ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  Olymp. 
55-  4-  557  B.  C.)  Compare 
Manso  vol.  III.  2.  p.  332. 
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pompus  referred  rather  to  the  powers  of  the  ephors 
in  later  times,  than  to  their  original  condition.  At 
least  Cleomenes  the  Third  was  ignorant  of  this  ac- 
count of  them,  since,  after  the  abolition  of  these  ma- 
gistrates, he  proposed  in  a speech  to  the  people,  that 
the  ephors  should  again  be  what  they  were  origin- 
ally (when  they  were  elected  in  the  first  Messenian 
war),  viz.  the  deputies  and  assistants  of  the  king. 
In  this  proposal  indeed  a very  partial  view  is  dis- 
played; for  every  magistrate  must  necessarily  choose 
his  own  deputy ; whereas  the  democratic  election  of 
the  ephors  was,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  office.  From  the  accounts  just  ad- 
duced, we  do  not  however  wish  to  infer  any  thing 
farther,  than  how  variable  were  the  opinions,  and 
how  little  historical  the  statements  concerning  the 
original  object  of  the  ephoralty. 

2.  In  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  as  it  has  been 
hitherto  developed,  the  ephoralty  of  later  times 
would  not  only  have  been  a superfluous,  but  a de- 
structive addition.  For  in  this  the  king,  the  council, 
and  the  people  constituted  the  chief  authorities : and 
to  suppose  that  any  part  would  require  either  check 
or  assistance,  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
plans  of  the  legislator.  A counter-authority,  such 
as  the  ephoralty,  in  which  the  mistrust  of  the  people 
was  expressed  in  a tyrannical  manner,  was  far  re- 
moved from  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  the  ori- 
ginal constitution,  and  could  not  have  been  intro- 
duced, until  the  connexion  and  firmness  arising  from 
the  first  laws  had  been  loosened  and  enfeebled.  The 
Roman  office  of  tribune  had,  doubtless,  a certain  si- 
milarity in  its  first  origin  with  the  ephoralty b;  yet 
b Cic.  cle  Leg.  and  de  Rep.  ubi  sup.  Valer.  Max.  IV.  i. 
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the  former  was  more  imperatively  required,  as  by  it 
a whole  people,  the  plebs  Romana,  obtained  a ne- 
cessary and  fair  representation ; whereas  in  Sparta 
the  gerusia,  although  chosen  from  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens,  belonged  nevertheless  to  the  whole 
Spartan  people,  and  the  democratic  influence  of  the 
popular  assembly  served  as  the  basis  of  the  whole 
constitution  c. 

If  then  the  extended  political  power  of  the  ephors 
did  not  belong  to  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  nei- 
ther can  we  suppose  that  it  originated  in  the  time  of 
Theopompus.  For  the  statement  is  worthy  of  credit, 
that  Theopompus  and  Polydorus  added  the  following 
words  to  the  rlietra  above  quoted : “ If  however 
“ the  people  should  follow  a crooked  opinion , the 
“ councillors  and  princes  shall  dissent .”  Now  in 
the  first  place,  the  ephors  are  here  wholly  omitted, 
although  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  put  the  vote 
to  the  people,  and  frequently  made  proposals  in  the 
assembly ; and  secondly,  the  tendency  of  this  clause 
is  manifestly  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  people, 
whereas  it  will  be  more  clearly  shewn  below,  that 
the  authority  of  the  ephors  rested  upon  democratieal 
principles. 

It  is  evident  that  these  supposed  historical  tradi- 
tions, instead  of  affording  any  clear  explanation,  lead 
to  contradictions ; and  in  order  to  obtain  any  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  ephoralty,  we  must 
proceed  rather  upon  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
nature  of  the  office  itself,  and  the  analogy  of  similar 
offices  in  other  states. 

c Compare  Niebuhr’s  Roman  on  the  government  of  Sparta 
History,  vol.  I.  p.  436.  eel.  t.  in  general,  the  views  taken  in 
Engl.  Transl.  with  whose  opin-  this  work  frequently  disagree, 
ions  on  the  ephors,  as  well  as 
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3.  For  this  reason  we  will  first  consider  the  judi- 
cial authority  of  the  ephors,  a power  which  we  know 
to  have  belonged  also  to  the  ephors  of  Cyrene.  Now 
Aristotle11  describes  their  judicial  powers  by  saying, 
they  decided  the  civil  causes  (ti/tcai  r£v  av[x(3o\ atw), 
while  the  council  presided  over  all  capital  crimes 
(h'lccu  (poviKcii) e.  The  latter  was  therefore  a supreme 
criminal  court,  with  power  of  life  and  death ; the 
former  a civil  court,  which  gave  judgment  concern- 
ing civil  duties  and  property.  Its  influence  upon 
the  Spartans  would  appear  to  have  been  inconsider- 
able, from  the  opinions  entertained  by  them  on  the 
division  of  property  and  exchange  of  money,  perhaps 
less  than  it  really  was  ; but  however  this  may  be, 
the  Perioeci  and  Helots,  when  they  were  in  Sparta, 
were  under  its  jurisdiction.  Now  we  have  already 
shewn,  that  it  was  a principle  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
government  so  to  divide  the  jurisdiction  amongst  the 
different  magistrates,  that  the  administration  and 
jurisdiction  belonged  to  the  same  officers f.  Hence 
a superintendence  over  sales  and  over  the  market 
must  have  been  the  original  duty  of  the  ephors, 


(i  Polit.  III.  l.  ].  according 
to  which  passage  the  ephors 
allotted  themselves  to  different 
branches  of  these  St /ecu. 

e Compare  Plutarch.  Lac. 
Apophth.  p.  196.  Anaxandri- 
das.  ipWTCOVTOS  Se  TIUOS  avrov, 
Sta  tl  ras  tt epl  to v Bavarov  St/c as 
7t\(l<j(tlv  rjp,epais  OI  TEPONTE2 
Kplvovcn,  and  p.  207.  Eurycra- 

tidaS  7 Tvdop-tVOV  TLVOS,  St  a Tl 

TTtpl  ra  tcov  (Tvp.j3o\aicov  diKCua 
cKci(TTr]s  t]p,(pas  Kpivovcriv  OI  E^O- 

POI.  Here  however  St/cas  dnn 


crvpfZd\a>v  appear  to  be  meant, 
as  the  answer  shews  ; which  is 
doubtless  a mistake. 

f Aristot.  Pol.  II.  8.  4.  HI. 
1.  7.  says,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
most  clearly,  that  while  in  Car- 
thage a certain  board  or  court 
of  public  officers  decided  all 
lawsuits,  in  Sparta  the  public 
officers  indeed  alone  acted  as 
judges,  but  decided  only  those 
cases  which  belonged  to  their 
respective  departments,  cf.  Jus- 
tin. III.  3. 
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forming  the  basis  of  their  judicial  authority  s.  The 
market,  as  being  the  central  point  of  exchange,  was 
no  unimportant  object  of  careh;  every  Spartan  here 
brought  a part  of  the  corn  produced  hy  his  estate,  in 
order  to  exchange  it  for  other  commodities ; it  was 
in  a certain  manner  disgraceful  not  to  have  the 
power  of  buying  and  selling1;  a privilege  which  was 
also  interdicted  to  youths ; moreover,  in  the  days  of 
mourning  for  the  king,  the  market  was  shut  up,  and 
scattered  with  chaff k.  The  day  upon  which  Ci na- 
tion, according  to  the  description  of  Xenophon  l,  se- 
cretly endeavoured  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  lower 
classes,  was  evidently  a market-day,  and  also,  in  my 
opinion,  a great  day  of  justice.  A king,  the  epliors, 
the  councillors,  and  about  forty  Spartans  (o'[xoioi), 
were  in  the  market-place,  all  probably  in  a judicial 
capacity : besides  whom,  there  were  about  four  thou- 
sand men,  chiefly  occupied  in  buying  and  selling,  as 
is  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  one  part  of  the  market 
a large  quantity  of  iron  fabrics  was  heaped  up.  The 
ephors  were  therefore  €<fiopoi  (inspectors)  over  the 
market,  and  for  this  reason  they  met  regularly  in 
this  place  m,  where  was  also  situated  their  office  (or 

apXeiov). 

The  number  of  the  college  of  ephors  (five)'1,  which 
it  had  in  common  with  some  other  magistrates  of 
Sparta0,  appears,  as  I conjectured  above,  to  imply  a 

g According  to  the  Etymol.  n SeeTittmann,  p.  id^.note^ 
Gudian.  e'cfropoi  are  o£  to.  rcbv  no-  where  some  contradictory  state- 
\ecou  d>i na  tmaKcnTofLevoi.  ments  are  also  noticed. 

h Cf.  Herod.  I.  153.  0 Sparta  also  frequently  ap- 

1 Thucyd.  V.  34.  pointed  five  judges  for  extraor- 

k See  above,  p.  102.  note  h.  dinary  cases,  as  for  example, 

1 Hell.  III.  3.  5.  concerning  the  possession  of 

1,1  vElian.  V.  H.  II.  15.  Salamis,  the  fate  of  the  Platte- 
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democratic  election,  a fact  which  is  also  stated  hy 
the  ancients.  We  know  from  Aristotle,  that  persons 
from  the  people,  without  property  or  distinction  (0/ 
Tvyovreg),  could  fill  this  office  P:  in  what  manner,  in- 
deed, is  not  quite  manifest.  Properly  indeed,  no  ma- 
gistrate in  Sparta  was  chosen  by  lot*!;  but  it  appears 
that  election  by  choice  and  hy  lot  were  combined r.  In 
this  case  we  see  displayed  a principle  of  the  ancient 
Greek  states,  which  administered  the  criminal  juris- 
diction on  aristocratic  principles,  while  civil  causes 
were  decided  by  the  whole  community,  or  by  its  repre- 
sentatives. At  Athens,  Solon  gave  the  popular  courts 
a jurisdiction  only  in  civil  suits ; all  criminal  cases 
were  decided  by  the  timocratic  Areopagus,  and  the 
aristocratic  Ephetae.  In  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus, 
the  chief  officers  were  chosen  from  a small  number 
of  the  citizens,  the  courts  of  justice  from  the  rest  of 
the  people  s.  And  in  Sparta  also,  the  civil  judges 
were  the  deputies  of  the  assembly  (aAia/a),  which  in 
Athens  itself  acted  as  a court  of  justice  under  the 
name  of  ■yjXioua. 

4.  From  the  view  of  this  office  now  taken,  the 
continued  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  ephors  may 
be  more  easily  accounted  for.  It  was  the  regular 
course  of  events  in  the  Grecian  states,  that  the  civil 


ans,  Thucyd.  III.  5 2.  The  same 
number  were  also  appointed  by 
the  Iasians  to  decide  the  law- 
suits of  the  Calymnians,  Chandl. 
Inscript,  p.  21.  LVIII. 

p Polit.  II.  3.  10.  II.  6.  14, 
15.  II.  8.  2.  IV.  7.  4. 

*1  firjbe^iav  kA  7/p  « 7-771/,  Aristot. 
Pol.  IV.  7.  5. 

r Plat.  Leg.  III.  p.  692.  calls 
the  power  of  the  ephors  e’yyiA 


Trjs  KXijpcoTr/i. With  a free 

election  however,  Chilon  could 
not  have  attained  the  ephoral- 
ty,  nor  his  brother  have  been 
able  to  complain  that  he  was 
postponed,  Diog.  Laert.  ubi  sup. 

The  nomination  by  the 

kings  (Plutarch.  Lac.  Apophth. 
p.  197.)  is  an  error. 
s Aristot.  Pol.  V.  5,  6. 
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courts  enlarged  their  influence,  while  the  power  of 
the  criminal  courts  was  continually  on  the  decline. 
As  in  Athens  the  Heliaea  rose,  as  compared  with 
the  Areopagus,  so  in  Sparta  the  power  of  the  epliors 
increased  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  gerusia. 

In  the  first  place,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  epliors 
was  extendedI * * 4 * *  chiefly  by  their  privilege  of  insti- 
tuting scrutinies  (evOwai)  into  the  official  conduct  of 
all  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  the  council- 
lors u.  By  this  indeed  we  are  not  to  understand,  that 
all  magistrates,  after  the  cessation  of  their  office,  ren- 
dered an  account  of  their  proceedings,  but  only,  that 
the  epliors  could  compel  them  to  undergo  a trial,  if 
there  had  been  any  thing  suspicious  in  their  admin- 
istration ; a right  however,  as  it  extended  over  the 
epliors  of  the  preceding  year  x,  which  restrained  the 
power  that  it  bestowed.  But  the  epliors  were  not 
compelled  to  wait  for  the  natural  expiration  of  an 
office,  they  could  interrupt  or  put  an  end  to  the 
administration  of  it  by  their  judicial  powers  L Now 
in  this  respect  the  king  was  in  the  very  same  situa- 
tion with  the  remaining  magistrates,  and  could,  as 
well  as  the  others,  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  epliors.  Even  before  the  Persian  war,  Cleo- 
rnenes  was  tried  before  them  for  bribery  (£copoW/a) z. 
The  king  was  always  bound  to  obey  their  sum- 
mons a : hut  the  fact  of  his  not  being  compelled  to 
yield  till  the  third  time,  was  used  by  Cleomenes  III. 
as  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  right  of  the  epliors 

I KptVeooi'  peydXcov  Kvpioi,  Ari-  7 Herod.  VI.  82. 

stot.  Pol.  II.  6.  16.  n Xen.  Ages.  I.  36.  Plutarch. 

II  lb.  II.  6.  1 7.  Ages.  4.  Cleom.  10.  An  Seni  sit 

x Plutarch.  Agis  1 2.  Compare  ger.  Resp.  27.  Pryec.  Reip.  ger. 

Aristot.  Rhet.  III.  18.  6.  21. 

y Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  8.  4. 
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was  originally  an  usurpation15.  At  the  same  time, 
their  power  extended  in  practice  so  far,  that  they 
could  accuse  the  king,  as  well  as  the  other  magis- 
trates, in  extreme  cases,  without  consulting  the  as- 
sembly, and  could  bring  him  to  trial  for  life  and 
death c.  This  larger  court  consisted  of  all  the  coun- 
cillors, of  the  epliors,  who  thus  came  before  it  as  ac- 
cusers, besides  having  the  right  of  sitting  as  judges, 
of  the  other  king,  and  probably  of  several  magis- 
trates, who  had  all  equal  votes d.  From  this  court 
there  was  no  appeal ; it  had  power  to  condemn  the 
king  to  death0;  although,  until  later  times,  it  was 
prevented  by  a religious  scruple  from  executing  this 
sentence f.  That  its  proceedings  were  commonly 
carried  on  with  great  propriety  and  composure,  is 
stated  upon  the  occasion  of  an  instance  to  the  con- 
trary?. This  great  court  of  magistrates  we  fre- 
quently find  deciding  concerning  public  crimes  with 
supreme  authority  h,  and  the  epliors  acting  in  it  as 
accusers  ; : but  that  the  epliors  had  power  of  them- 


b Plutarch.  Cleom.  io. 
c Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  8.  4.  ap- 
Xovra  Kvpioi  eipf-ai  re  kcu  nepl  rrjs 
i^vy^s  els  dywva  Ka.Tcio-Tr]tTcu.  cf. 
Plut.  Lys.  30.  The  same  in  re- 
ference to  the  king,  Thucyd.  I. 
13  1.  Nepos  (Paus.  3.  5.)  pro- 
bably adds  the  words  “ cuivis 
“ ephoro”  ex  suo.  Libanius 
Orat.  I.  p.  86.  Reisk.  is  incor- 
rect in  stating  that  the  epliors 
had  power  to  imprison  the 
king,  and  put  him  to  death 
(8  j)o7U  KCll  Kraveiv  ) . Thus  the 

ephors  only  seized  and  detained 
Pausanias ; the  sentence  was 
passed  by  the  Spartans  ( oi  Snap- 
riurai),  i.  e.  the  court  of  jus- 
tice, concerning  which  see  the 


next  note. 

ll  AiKa(TTT]pLOv  avvayayovres  He- 
rod. VI.  85.  See  particularly 
Pausan.  III.  5.  3.  and  Plutarch 
Agis  19.  Less  accurately.  Lac. 
Apoplith.  p.  195. 

c Xen.  Hell.  III.  5.  25. 

I Plutarch.  Ag.  19. 
g Thucyd.  V.  63. 

II  Xen.  Anab.  II.  6.  4.  16 civ a- 

tu>6t]  v7 to  t a>v  iv  777  ’Endpri]  TEAQN 
a>s  dneidcov,  where  tci  reXp  must 
signify  this  supreme  court. 

1 'Y TTi)yov  Savarov,  Xen.  Hell. 
V.  4.  24.  The  ephors  did  not 
seize  Cinadon  until  after  a se- 
cret conference,  with  the  geru- 
sia,  his  punishment  was  pro- 
bably fixed  by  the  supreme 
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selves  to  punish  with  death,  I deny  most  decidedly k: 
whether  they  had  authority  to  banish,  I even  doubt1. 
7die  inaccuracy  of  later  writers  has  confounded  the 
steps  preparatory  to  the  sentence,  with  the  sentence 
itself;  a power  of  life  and  death  in  the  hands  of 
the  ephors  would  have  been  worse  than  tyranny. 
The  ephors,  when  they  judged  for  themselves,  were 
only  able  to  impose  fines,  and  to  compel  an  instan- 
taneous payment 111 . Their  power  of  punishing  the 
kings  in  this  manner,  or  by  a reprimand,  was  doubt- 
less very  extensive,  and  appears  to  have  been  subject 
to  no  limitation.  Agesilaus  was  fined  by  them  for 
endeavouring  to  make  himself  popular  n,  and  Archi- 
damus  was  censured  for  having  married  too  small  a 
wife  °,  which  implies  the  opinion,  that  the  commu- 
nity had  a right  to  require  from  their  kings  the 
maintenance  of  a robust  family  p.  The  kings  how- 
ever were  compelled  to  submit  to  this  treatment,  in 
a state  in  which  every  magistrate  exercised  the  full 
powers  of  his  office  with  a certain  degree  of  severity. 
We  find  however  that  the  ephors  had  also  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  which  neither  belonged  to  civil  causes 


court ; see  Xen.  Hell.  III.  3.5. 
Polyaen.  II.  14.  1. 

k This  is  apparently  affirmed 
(in  addition  to  Libanius  quoted 
in  p.  123.  n.c.)  by  Plutarch.  Pe- 
ricl.  22.  Lysand.  19.  and  Lac. 
Apophth.  p.  209.;  but  it  Can  be 
only  inaccuracy  of  expression. 

1 Plutarch.  Erot.  5.  p.  77. 
where  a very  fabulous  story  is 
related  of  an  event,  which  is 
reported  to  have  taken  place 
before  the  earthquake  in  the 
78th  Olympiad.  In  Polybius 
V.  91.  2.  the  ephors  are  repre- 
sented as  recalling  banished 


persons. 

m Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  8.  4.  cf. 
Polyyen.  II.  26.  1. 

11  Plutarch.  Ages.  2.  5.  cf. 
de  Am.  Frat.  9.  p.  46. 

0 Theophrast.  ap.  Plutarch. 
Ages.  2.  de  Educ.  Puer.  2. 
Otherwise  Heraclides  Lembus 
ap.  Athen.  XIII.  p.  566  A. 

p For  this  reason  the  ephors 
compelled  Anaxandridas  to 
marry  two  wives,  Herod.  V. 
39-41.,  and  watched  the  wives 
of  the  kings,  Plat.  Alcib.  I.  36. 
p.  1 21  B.  See  above,  ch.  6. 
§.  6. 
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nor  to  the  scrutinies  of  public  officers ; for  example, 
they  punished  a man  for  having  brought  money 
into  the  stated;  another  for  indolence1';  a third 
from  the  singular  reason  that  he  was  generally  in- 
jured and  insulted s : and  their  share  in  the  super- 
intendence of  public  education f,  as  well  as  over  the 
celebration  of  the  public  games u,  gave  them  a juris- 
diction in  causes  relating  to  these  points.  In  cases 
of  this  kind,  however,  we  are  ignorant  how  far  they 
acted  as  a separate  board,  and  how  far  in  connexion 
with  other  magistrates,  for  example,  as  assessors  of 
the  kings x.  They  judged  according  to  unwritten 
laws,  as  Sparta  knew  no  others.  Aristotle  calls  this, 
deciding  according  to  their  will  and  pleasure v. 

5.  Another  more  important  circumstance,  as  af- 
fecting the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  epliors, 
was,  that  these  officers  (from  what  time  we  are  not 
informed)  placed  themselves  in  connexion  with  the 
popular  assembly,  so  that  they  had  a right  to  trans- 
act business  with  it  in  preference  to  all  other  magis- 
trates. They  had  power  to  convene  the  people2, 
and  put  the  vote  to  thema.  They  must  in  early 
times  have  had  the  privilege  of  proposing  lawsb 
(but  doubtless  not  till  after  they  had  passed  through 
the  gerusia),  if  the  ephor  Chilon  is  correctly  called 

(i  Plutarch.  Lys.  19.  They  ./Elian.  V.  H.  III.  10.  NIV.  7. 
decided  in  the  case  ofGylippus,  u Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  16.  Plut. 
according  to  Posidonius  ap.  A-  Ages.  29.  the  history  of  Timo- 
then.  VI.  p.  234  A.  as  Tapiai  theus. 
of  the  state,  as  they  appear  to  x Herod.  VI.  63. 

have  been  from  notes3  andb,  p.  >’  Pol.  II.  6.  16. 

128.  7 Plutarch.  Ag.  9. 

r At  least  according  to  Schol.  a Thucyd.  I.  87. 

Thucyd.  I.  84.  b Plutarch.  Ag.  5.  pr,rp <w  c- 

s Plutarch.  Inst.  Lac.  p.  254.  y pm/z-e. 

1 Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  4.  3.  6. 
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a legislator0.  They  also  possessed  great  authority 
in  transactions  with  foreign  nations.  They  admit- 
ted ambassadors,  and  had  also  power  to  dismiss 
them  from  the  boundary d,  likewise  to  expel  sus- 
pected foreigners  from  the  state e,  and  therefore  they 
were  probably  the  chief  managers  of  the  Xenelasia. 
They  frequently  transacted  the  negotiations  with 
foreign  ambassadors,  with  full  powers  of  treating 1 ; 
and  had  great  influence,  especially  of  a preparatory 
nature^,  upon  declarations  of  war,  as  well  as  armis- 
tices and  treaties  of  peace11,  which  the  epliors,  and 
particularly  the  first  among  them,  swore  to  and  sub- 
scribed in  presence  of  other  persons'.  To  them  also 
was  entrusted  the  right  of  dismissing  ambassadors t. 
In  time  of  war  they  were  empowered  to  send  out 
troops  (cf>povpav  cf>a!veiv[)  on  whatever  day  seemed  to 
them  expedient m ; and  they  even  appear  to  have 
had  authority  to  determine  the  number  of  menn. 
The  army  they  then  entrusted  to  the  king,  or  some 
other  general0,  who  received  from  them  instructions 


c yElian.  V.  H.  III.  17. 
ll  Xen.  Hell.  II.  2.  13,  19. 
c Herod.  III.  148.  Plut.  Lac. 
Apophth.  p.  214. 

1 See,  for  example,  Herod. 
IX.  8.  Xen.  Hell.  II.  2.  17. 
III.  1.  1.  Polyb.  IY.  34.  5. 
Thuc.  I.  90.  (ipx°'L  and  reXr]  are 
generally  mentioned. 
s Xen.  Hell.  II.  2.  19. 
h See  particularly  Thuc.  V. 
36.  Cf.  Xen.  Hell'.  Y.  2.  9. 
That  in  these  cases  they  al- 
ways recurred  to  the  public 
assembly  is  evident,  Xen.  Hell. 
III.  2.  23.  IV.  6.  3. 

’ Thuc.  V.  19,  24. 
k Thuc.  VI.  88. 


1 Xen.  Hell.  II.  4.  29.  n«v- 
aaulas  ireicras  tgov  e<p6pwv  TPEI2 
(f)povpdv.  cf.  III.  2.  25. 
IV.  2.  9.  V.  4.  19.  Plut.  Lys. 
20.  Tbuc.  VIII.  t 2.  See  also 
Anab.  II.  6.  2.  Hell.  V.  1.  1. 
where  they  grant  permission 
to  privateer. 

m Herod.  IX.  7.  10.  Plut. 
Arist.  10. 

n II poKrjpvTTovaL  Til  err],  Xen. 
Rep.  Lac.  II.  2.  (frpovpav  e(pai- 
vov  p^Xp'1  T^v  TirmpaKovra  d(j) 

rj/3r]s,  Hell.  VI.  4.  17. 

0 That  is,  authorized  by  the 
state,  as  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  3. 
shews. 
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how  to  acti1;  sent  back  to  the  ephors  for  fresh  in- 
structions1!; were  restrained  by  them  through  the 
attendance  of  extraordinary  plenipotentiaries r ; were 
recalled  by  means  of  the  scytale  * ; summoned  be- 
fore a judicial  tribunal';  and  their  first  duty  after 
return  was  to  visit  the  office  of  the  ephors".  These  of- 
ficers also  sent  commands,  with  respect  to  discipline, 
to  standing  armies  abroad x.  Now  in  these  cases  it 
is  not  possible  that  the  ephors  could  have  acted 
upon  their  own  authority,  but  only  as  the  agents  of 
the  public  assembly  v ; in  this  way  it  was  their  duty 
to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  people,  the  mode  being 
left  in  some  degree  to  their  discretion.  For  this 
reason  the  assembly  is  frequently  mentioned,  toge- 
ther with  the  ephors,  in  the  same  cases  in  which  on 
other  occasions  the  ephors  alone  are  represented  as 
acting.  The  ephors  were  often  manifestly  mediators 
between  the  generals  and  the  assembly.  In  the  field 
the  king  was  followed  by  two  ephors,  who  belonged 
to  the  council  of  war2 ; it  is  probable  that  they  had 


p Xen.  Hell.  III.  i.  8.  III. 
2.  6. 

(l  Xen.  Hell.  V I.  4.  3.  7Tep\f/as 

7 Tpos  TOVS  £<p6pOVS  r)pU>TO.  TL  Xf>V 

iroieiv.  Hence  they  were  espe- 
cially ot  o’lkoi,  ra  o’lkol  reKrj, 
Sturz  Lex.  Xenoph.  vol.  III. 
p.  254.  Compare  Plutarch. 
Lys.  14.  Cleom.  8.  and  the 
Spurious  Letters  of  Brasidas 
and  Lysander  in  Lac.  Apophth. 
pp.  203,  227. 

r Xen.  Hell.  III.  2.  6.  Pint. 
Periel.  22. 

s Thuc.  I.  13 1.  *Plut.  Lys. 
19.  Agesilaus  was  recalled, 
according  to  Xenophon  Hell. 
IV.  2,  3.  by  “ the  state,”  Ages. 
1.36.  by  ra  o’lkoi  tcKt],  according 


to  Plutarch  Ages.  15.  by  the 
ephors. 

{ Xen.  Hell.  V.  4.  24. 

11  Pint.  Lys.  20.  Xen.  Ages. 

I.  26. 

* Mr)  TTfpLTraTCLTe , the  command 
to  the  army  at  Decelea,  HDlian. 
V.  H.  II.  5. 

y This  is  seen  most  clearly 
from  Thucyd.  VI.  89.  where 
the  ephors  and  TeXrj  send  am- 
bassadors, i.  e.  wish  to  per- 
suade the  public  assembly  to 
do  this,  and  from  Xen.  Hell. 

II.  2.  17 — 19.  VI.  4.  2.  3, 
Compare  p.  90.  note  d. 

z Herod.  IX.  76.  Xen.  Rep. 
Lac.  13.  5.  Hell.  II.  4.  35,36. 
cf.  Thuc.  IV.  1-5. 
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the  chief  care  of  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  as 
well  as  the  division  of  the  plunder a:  those  ephors 
who  remained  behind  in  Sparta  received  the  booty 
in  charge,  and  paid  it  in  to  the  public  treasury5. 
We  also  find  the  ephors  deciding  with  regard  to 
conquered  cities,  whether  they  should  be  dependent 
or  independent0;  they  suppressed  the  ten  governors 
appointed  by  Lysander,  nominated  harmostsd,  &c.  all 
evidently  in  the  name  and  authority  of  that  power, 
which  it  would  have  been  against  all  principles  of  a 
free  constitution  to  intrust  to  the  college  of  ephors. 

6.  Although  we  are  prevented  from  obtaining  an 
entirely  clear  view  of  this  subject,  and  particularly 
from  pointing  out  all  the  collisions  between  the  au- 
thority of  the  ephors  and  other  magistrates,  by  the 
secret  nature  of  the  Spartan  constitution  (to  Kpvmrov 
TYjg  7 ToXiTeiag),  it  is  yet  evident  that  the  powers  of  the 
ephors  were  essentially  founded  upon  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  popular  assembly,  whose  agents  and 
plenipotentiaries  they  were.  Every  popular  assem- 
bly is  necessarily  an  unskilful  body,  and  little  able 
to  act  both  with  energy  and  moderation ; least  of 
all  was  the  Spartan  assembly  capable  of  transacting 
and  executing  any  complicated  business.  For  this 
reason  it  intrusted  to  the  ephors,  who  were  chosen 
upon  democratic  principles  from  among  the  people, 
a power  similar  to  that  which  the  public  leaders  or 
demagogues  of  Athens  exercised  in  so  pernicious  a 
manner.  Plato  and  Aristotle  compare  their  authority 


a Herod.  IX.  76. 
b Plutarch.  Lys.  16.  Diod. 
XIII.  106. 

c Xen.  Hell.  III.  4.  2.  tyopoi 
rets  narplovs  noXireias  mipqyyti- 


A av.  Thus  the  rfKq  guarantee 
tlieir  independence  to  what- 
ever allies  Brasidas  could  gain 
over,  Thuc.  IV.  86,  88. 

(l  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  8.  32. 
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with  a tyranny6:  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  in  Greece  tyrants  continually  rose  from  dema- 
gogues. Accordingly  the  ephors  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  their  power  when  they  began  to  lead  the 
public  assembly : it  is  probable  that  this  was  first 
done  by  the  ephor  Asteropus,  who  is  one  of  the  first 
persons  to  whom  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  that 
office  is  ascribed f,  and  who  probably  lived  not  long- 
before  the  time  of  Cliilon.  The  extensive  political 
influence  of  Lacedaemon  also  contributed  to  give  a 
greater  importance  to  the  ephoralty.  Chasms  arose 
in  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  been  in- 
tended for  a simpler  state  of  things,  and  were  filled 
up  by  the  ambition  of  these  magistrates.  The  trans- 
actions with  foreign  states  required  a small  number 
of  skilful  and  clever  men  ; the  gerusia  was  too  help- 
less, simple,  and  antiquated  for  this  purpose ; and 
accordingly  the  sphere  of  its  operations  appears 
to  have  been  confined  to  domestic  affairs.  And 
lastly,  as  the  finances  of  Sparta  became  continually 
an  object  of  greater  and  greater  importance,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  officers  necessarily  increased,  who  had, 
as  it  appears,  at  all  times  the  management  of  the 
treasury. 

7.  There  are  some  other  facts  which  may  be 
added  respecting  the  official  proceedings  of  the 
ephors.  They  commenced  their  annual  office  with 
the  autumnal  solstice,  the  beginning  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian year?.  The  first  of  them  gave  his  name  to 
the  year  (enwvfxrjg),  which  was  called  after  him  in 
all  public  transactions.  They  commenced  their  offi- 

e Leg.  IV.  p.  712  D.  Polit.  & Dodwell  de  Cyc.  Diss.  VIII. 
II.  6.  14.  5-  p-  320.  Manso,  vol.  II.  p. 

f Plutarch.  Cleom.  10.  379. 
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cial  duties  with  a species  of  edict,  by  which  the  se- 
cret officers  (KpvjFToi)  were  sent  out : it  appears  from 
this  that  they  also  exercised  a superintendence  over 
the  discipline  of  the  Helots  and  Perioecih.  In  the 
same  edict  it  was  ordered  “ to  shave  the  heard , and 
“ obey  the  laws'”  the  former  being  a metaphorical, 
and  indeed  rather  a singular  expression  for  subjec- 
tion and  obedience.  They  held  their  daily  meetings 
in  the  ephors’  office  (apy/iov),  in  which  they  also  eat 
together k.  In  this  house  foreigners  and  ambassa- 
dors were  introduced,  and  hospitably  entertained1. 
Next  to  the  Ephoreum  stood  a temple  of  Fear, 
which  the  dictatorial  power  of  these  magistrates 
doubtless  inspired  in  the  citizens111.  Lastly,  these 
officers  also  required  a religious  foundation  for  their 
dignity.  The  ephors  at  certain  periods  saw  dreams 
in  the  temple  of  Pasiphaa  at  Thalamse,  and  their 
visions  were  politically  interpreted : we  know  that 
a dream  of  this  kind  stimulated  the  Spartans  to  re- 
turn to  their  ancient  equality11.  Of  their  periodical 
inspection  of  the  heavens  we  have  already  spoken, 
when  treating  of  the  kingly  office  ° : and  it  is  re- 


h Which  also  explains  the 
affair  with  the  Aulonitse  in 
Xen.  Hell.  III.  3.  8. 

‘ Aristot.  ap.  Plutarch.  Cleom. 
9.  de  sera  Num.  Vind.  4.  p. 

22  2.  KeZpccrdai  tov  fxvaraKa  ncii 
7 Tpoae^eiv  rots  vdfxois.  Concern- 
ing the  Laconian  word  /Acrra^, 
see  Hesychius  and  Valcken. 
ad  Adoniaz.  p.  288. 

k Pausan.  III.  11.  2.  Plu- 
tarch. Cleom.  8.  Ag.  16. 

1 See  Plutarch  Lac.  Apophth. 
p.  237.  Comp.  HSlian.  V.  H. 
II.  15.  This  building  therefore 
corresponds  to  the  Prytaneum 


at  Athens,  in  which  the  civil 
laws  (amoves)  were  kept,  and 
ambassadors  entertained,  toge- 
ther with  certain  distinguished 
citizens  : indeed  the  prytanes 
of  Athens  themselves,  as  being 
presidents  of  the  public  assem- 
bly, have  some  similarity  to 
the  ephors. 

m Plutarch  Cleom.  8,  9. 

n Pint.  Ag.  9.  Cic.  de  Div. 
I.  43,  96.  Compare  Manso, 
vol.  III.  1.  p.  261.  Siebelis  ad 
Pausan.  III.  26.  1. 

0 Above,  cli.  6.  §.  6. — The 
ephors  also  had  certain  duties 
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markable  that  this  custom,  which  was  doubtless  of 
great  antiquity,  occurs  first  in  very  late  times,  and 
was  used  in  support  of  the  tyranny  of  the  ephors 
over  the  kings.  It  is  these  later  times  in  particular 
which  confirm  the  assertion  made  in  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter,  that  the  ephoralty  was  the  moving 
element,  the  principle  of  change,  in  the  Spartan  con- 
stitution, and,  in  the  end,  the  cause  of  its  final  dis- 
solution ; for  the  ephors,  being  brought  by  means 
of  their  jurisdiction  and  their  political  duties  into 
extensive  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  were 
the  first  to  give  up  the  severe  customs  of  ancient. 
Sparta,  and  to  admit  a greater  luxury  of  manners. 
Even  Aristotle  censures  their  relaxed  mode  of  lifet\ 
It  is  still  more  to  our  purpose  that  the  decrees 
which  undermined  the  constitution  of  Sparta  origi- 
nated from  these  magistrates  : it  was  the  ephor  Epi- 
tadeus  who  first  carried  through  the  law  permitting 
the  free  inheritance  of  property.  For  this  reason  it 
was  necessary  for  the  royal  heroes  Agis  and  Cleo- 
menes,  when,  in  a fruitless  but  glorious  struggle 
with  the  degenerate  age,  they  undertook  to  restore 
the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  to  begin  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  ephors  8. 

8.  The  undefined  and  vague  nature  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  ephors r is  strongly  opposed  to  the 
accurate  designation  of  the  duties  of  the  other  an- 
nual officers.  Although  there  were  many  officers  of 
this  description  at  Sparta,  we  seldom  find  any  men- 
tion of  them,  as  they  rarely  overstepped  the  legal 

to  perform  at  the  sacrifices  of  wished  to  eflect,  Aristot.  Pol. 
Minerva  Chalcioecus,  Polyb.  V.  i.  5* 

IV.  35.2.  r See  the  comparison  of 

p ’Ai'ft/zfj'77  8iaira,  II.  6.  16.  Philo  de  Provid.  2.  p.  80.  Au- 
Which  Pausanias  had  once  cher. 
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bounds  of  their  authority.  Yet  it  is  possible  that 
the  name  reXy*,  which  is  so  frequently  used  for  the 
presidents  of  the  assembly,  and  the  high  court  for 
state  offences,  and  which  to  a foreigner  rather  con- 
cealed than  explained  the  internal  affairs  of  Sparta, 
comprehended  other  magistrates,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  besides  the  kings,  coun- 
cillors, and  ephors.  The  nomophylaces  and  bidiseP, 
as  well  as  the  ephors,  had  their  houses  of  meeting 
(ap^eia)  in  the  market-place.  The  duties  of  the  for- 
mer officers  is  declared  by  their  name,  of  their  num- 
ber we  know  nothing ; of  the  latter  there  were  five, 
and  their  business  was  to  inspect  the  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises". The  hannosyni  were  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  manners  of  the  women x ; the  buagi  re- 
gulated a part  of  the  education  ; to  the  empelori  be- 
longed the  market-police  >.  The  polemarchs  also,  in 
addition  to  their  military  functions,  had  a civil,  to- 
gether with  a certain  judicial  power.  In  some 
Laconian  inscriptions,  belonging  to  the  Roman 
time,  many  names  of  nomophylaces,  buagi,  and  ow- 
anoi  of  the  magistrates  are  recorded  ; the  meaning  of 


s Compare  also  the  Scholiast, 
and  Ducker  ad  Thucyd.  I.  58. 
Sturz  Lex.  Xen.  IV.  p.  276. 
At  apxcu,  ra  dpx^a  is  the  same, 
Plut.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  800. 
In  the  army  oi  iv  reXei  are  the 
officers  down  to  the  Penteco- 
ster,  Xen.  Hell.  III.  5.  22,  23. 
1 Pausan.  III.  1 1 . 2. 
u A Trpeaftvj  vopo(f)v\di«ov  in 
recent  inscriptions,  Boeckh 
Corp.  Inscript.  Nos.  1363, 
1364.  So  also  a Trpeaftvs  ft  1- 
bewv  in  the  inscription  cited 
p.  133,  note  c.  (hence  ft t'Seot 
nep'i  to v in  inscriptions  of  late 


date),  and  there  were  six  bidei 
inclusively  of  this  one,  as  the 
inscription  quoted  in  note  c, 
and  another  of  Fourmont’s, 
prove.  See  above,  page  94. 
note  b.  Why  I pass  over  Four- 
mont’s pretended  ancient  in- 
scriptions it  is  needless  to  say. 

x Hesych.  in  v. 

>'  Hesych.  in  v.  In  later 
times  also  d.yopdvop.01,  in  the 
inscription  in  note  c.  Hesy- 
chius’s  translation  8-qpapxoi  does 
not  even  explain  the  name  of 
the  yepdaKTcu. 
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the  latter  distinction  is  obscure.  The  election  of 
regular  nomophy laces  was  an  occurrence  somewhat 
unusual2.  With  regard  to  later  times  we  may  fur- 
ther observe,  that  the  ephoralty,  which  was  abo- 
lished by  Cleoinenes,  was  reestablished  under  the 
Roman  dominion a ; and  that  the  same  king  insti- 
tuted a college  of  naTpovofxoi  in  the  place  of  the  coun- 
cillors b,  although  Pausanias  again  mentions  geron- 
tes ; unless  it  is  possible  that  the  two  councils  co- 
existed. An  inscription  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  erac  mentions  a evvlucog  at  Sparta,  a public 
advocate,  and  a public  inquisitor,  and 

interpreter  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  concerning 
whom,  as  well  as  others  of  the  magistrates  here 
mentioned,  we  will  say  more  hereafter d. 


7 Plut.  Ages.  30.  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  i 89. 

a Meurs.  Misc.  Lac.  II.  4. 
b Corsini  Not.  Graec.  Diss. 
V p.  95. 

c Boeckh  No.  1364;  com- 
pare Boeckh  p.  61 1. 

d Since  the  first  appearance 
of  this  work,  Boeckh,  in  his 
Corp.  Inscript,  vol.  I.  p.  605, 
has  shewn  that  the  naTpovopoi 
obtained  indeed  the  power  of 
the  senate  ; but  that  the  latter 
body  still  possessed  an  hono- 
rary dignity,  comp.  ib.  p.  610. 
He  further  proves,  p.  606,  that 
\h.e  first patronomus  was  the  eVco- 
wpos  of  the  state  ; and  that  the 
expression  eVt  tov  deiva,  in  the 


lists  of  magistrates,  refers  to 
him.  The  regular  number  of 
the  nomophylaces,  according 
to  Boeckh’s  references  to 
Fourmont’s  Inscriptions,  p. 
609,  was  also  five.  There  was 
however  sometimes  a sixth. 
The  bidisei  are  called  in  the 
Inscriptions  /3 iSeot,  or  ftfivot ; 
this,  according  to  Boeckh’s  in- 
genious explanation,  is  the  La- 
conian form  of  iSvot,  Fidvoi,  and 
signifies  witnesses  and  judges 
among  the  youth.  Compare 
the  ’ten-cop  Horn.  II.  XVIII.  801. 
XXIII.  486.  and  concerning 
the  ’Idvoi  in  ancient  laws,  see 
Hiilius  Dionysius  quoted  by  Eu- 
stathius on  the  first  passage. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

On  the  Cosmi  of  Crete , Prytanes  of  Corinth,  fyc.  On  the 
Artynce  and  Demiurgi  in  other  cities. 

1.  The  cosmi  of  Crete  are  compared  by  Aristotle, 
Epliorus,  and  Cicero,  with  the  epliors  of  Lacedae- 
mon6. We  are  first  led  to  suspect  the  correctness 
of  this  comparison  by  the  fact  that  the  larger  part 
of  the  extensive  power  of  the  ephoralty  did  not 
exist  in  the  ancient  constitution  of  Sparta,  and  con- 
sequently there  could  not  have  been  any  thing  cor- 
responding with  it  in  the  sister  constitution  of  Crete. 
This  conjecture  is  still  further  confirmed  when  we 
remember  that  the  cosmi  were  chosen  from  particu- 
lar families,  rather  according  to  their  dignity  than 
their  personal  merits f.  For  to  take  away  from  the 
office  of  ephors  their  election  from  among  the  people 
would  be  to  give  up  its  most  essential  characteristic. 
If  then  we  abandon  this  comparison,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  find  some  other  analogous  office,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  similarity  between  the  two  con- 
stitutions, and  it  will  then  appear  that  the  parallel 
magistrates  to  the  cosmi  in  the  Spartan  government 
were  the  kings ; whom  indeed  the  cosmi  appear  to 
have  succeeded,  as  the  prytanes,  artynae,  &c.  in  other 
states,  the  expiring  monarchical  dignity  having  been 
replaced  by  an  aristocratical  magistrate. 

This  assertion  is  confirmed  by  whatever  know- 
ledge we  have  of  the  powers  of  the  cosmi,  which 
indeed  chiefly  regards  their  influence  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. They  were  commanders  in  war,  like  the 

e Polit.  II.  7.  3. — ap.  Strab.  in  his  Dissert.  Antiquar. 

X.  p.  482  A. — de  Rep.  II.  33.  f Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.  5. 

Van  Dale  de  Eplioris  et  Cosmis 
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kings  of  Sparta They  conducted  the  negociations 
with  foreign  ambassadors  (although  these  last  some- 
times spoke  before  the  public  assembly) ; and  they 
affixed  their  official  name  to  the  treaties,  as  well  as 
to  all  decrees  of  the  state'1.  They  provided  for  the 
ambassadors  during  their  residence',  and  prepared 
for  them  the  necessary  documents k.  They  appear 
to  have  themselves  gone  as  ambassadors  to  neigh- 
bouring and  friendly  states1.  For  the  internal  go- 
vernment and  administration  of  the  state  they  shared 
the  power  of  the  senate,  with  which  body  they  con- 
sulted on  important  affairs"1.  The  decrees  passed 
in  this  council  were  then  laid  before  the  public  as- 
sembly for  its  decision,  according  to  the  manner 
above  stated".  On  an  occasion  therefore  of  the  con- 
nexion of  two  Cretan  cities  by  laoTroXiTeia,  the  cosmi 
of  the  one  state,  who  were  resident  in  the  other 
city,  went  together  into  the  house  of  meeting  ( dp - 
Xeiov)  of  the  cosmi  and  of  the  senate  (as  it  appears), 
and  sat  among  them  in  the  public  assembly0.  The 
common  routine  of  business  they  appear  to  have 
conducted  with  a large  executive  power  p ; they 
must,  for  example,  have  had  a compulsive  author- 
ity, in  order  to  force  a person  who  had  kidnapped 
citizens  of  a foreign  state,  against  the  right  of  asy- 


s Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.  3. 

’*  e8o£e  tols  Koap-ois  Kai  ra 
noXd. 

1 Treaty  between  the  Iliera- 
pytnii  and  Priansii  in  Chishull’s 
Ant.  Asiat.  pag.  130.  7 rpeiyjpa 
(7 rpeiyeia,  leycitio)  fie  a>  Ka  X9e'Lav 
*XT1  Tropr}i(o,  Trapex^VTOiV  oi  Koapoi. 

k Cnosian  decree,  ibid.  p. 
I 2 I . to?  fie  Koayj.09  S opev  dvriypa- 
(frov  roofie  r<5  yf/afpicrparos  cr(f)pa- 
y Laavras  ra  dapoaia  a(ppayl.8i  diro- 


Koplaai  'Hpofioro)  Kai  MeveKXet. 

1 As  it  appears  from  the 
treaty  of  the  Hierapytnians,  p. 
13°. 

m Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  p. 
484  B. 

n Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.  4. 

0 Treaty  of  the  Hierapyt- 
nians, p.  130.  A different  re- 
gulation in  that  of  the  Latians 
and  Olontians,  p.  134. 
p Vid.  ibid.  p.  130. 

Iv  4 
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lum,  to  restore  them*}.  In  judicial  matters  they 
performed,  in  the  times  at  least  subsequent  to  Alex- 
ander, certain  duties  which  had  a resemblance  to 
the  introduction  of  the  lawsuits  by  the  Athenian 
magistrates1".  They  themselves  however  were  not 
only  subject  to  certain  punishments  for  omission  of 
their  duties,  but  they  could  also  be  indicted,  appa- 
rently during  the  continuance  of  their  office s.  Upon 
the  whole,  without  having  equal  dignity,  they  had 
more  power  and  more  extensive  duties  than  the 
Spartan  kings ; yet  both  were  limited  by  the  large 
number  of  the  college  of  cosmi,  for  it  contained  ten 
members.  The  college  had  power  to  degrade  indi- 
viduals, although  the  office  was  limited  to  a year,  each 
individual  being  also  permitted  to  tender  his  resig- 
nation within  that  period1.  The  first  of  them  gave 
his  name  to  the  year ; he  was  called  protocosmusu, 
although  he  had  probably  no  distinct  privileges. 
The  senate  was  chosen  from  persons  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  cosmus ; it  was  not  however  so  ar- 


Decree  of  the  Istronians 
and  Sybritians,  p.  113,  114. 

ol  Koafjioi — iirava-yKa^ovr cou  dnodi- 
dofiev  tovs  e'xovTcis. 

T Ibid.  p.  13 1.  The  Hiera- 
pytnians  and  Priansians  had 
for  a time  had  no  commercium 
juris  dandi  rcpetendique  ( kolvo - 
biiaov) ; in  this  treaty  it  is 
agreed  that  the  cosmi  of  the 
year  shall  bring  before  a court 
appointed  by  both  cities  those 
lawsuits  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  want  of  a com- 
mon tribunal ; that  they  shall 
carry  them  through  during  the 
term  of  their  office,  and  give 
sureties  for  this  in  a month 
after  the  conclusion  of  the 


treaty.  Then  follow  similar 
stipulations  for  the  future. 

s In  the  treaty  of  the  Hiera- 
pytnians,  p.  331,  it  is  permit- 
ted that  a y pa<pr]  Ti^rjros,  accord- 
ing to  the  Athenian  custom, 
should  be  instituted  against 
the  cosmus ; in  the  decree  of 
the  Sybritians  (p.  114.),  how- 
ever, the  cosmi  are  guaranteed, 
for  a particular  exercise  of 
their  power,  to  be  d^a^ioi  ko.\ 
dvvnodiKoi.  7 raaas  Sa/ilas, 

1 Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.  7. 
u Lyctian  Inscript.  Gruter. 

p.  194’  J5*  Ot  avv  TLVL  KO(TfJ.Ol 

frequently  occurs.  Cf.  Polyb. 
XXIII.  15.  1. 
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ranged  that  each  cosmus  on  the  cessation  of  his 
office  became  a senator  (as  at  Athens,  after  the  time 
of  Solon,  every  archon,  if  no  complaint  was  made 
against  him,  became  a member  of  the  Areopagus), 
but  the  senators  were  selected  from  among  the  for- 
mer cosmi  after  a fresh  examination.  For  the  num- 
ber of  the  senators  was  doubtless  limited,  and  was 
not  sufficiently  great  to  comprehend  all  the  cosmi. 

2.  In  the  time  of  Aristotle  the  power  of  the  cosmi 
had  acquired  a tyrannical  character.  The  number 
of  the  families  from  which  they  were  chosen  had 
become  less  numerous ; individual  families  had  ac- 
quired an  immediate  influence  upon  the  government, 
and  their  disputes  had  created  parties,  in  which  the 
whole  nation  took  a share.  By  this  means  the  con- 
stitution had  been  converted  into  an  aristocratical 
dynasty,  since  the  democratic  element,  the  public 
assembly,  was  too  feeble  to  put  an  end  to  these  dis- 
sensions. To  this  was  added,  at  a time  when  men 
had  ceased  to  venerate  ancient  customs,  a want  of 
written  laws.  When  powerful  families  feared  for 
the  issue  of  a lawsuit,  they  prevented  the  election 
of  the  cosmi,  and  an  aKooy/A,  as  it  was  called,  arose x, 
in  which  the  chief  families  and  their  dependents 
were  opposed  to  one  another  as  enemies.  This  state 
of  things  had  at  that  time  been  introduced  in  se- 
veral of  the  chief  cities  of  Crete : at  the  time  how- 
ever when  the  alliance  between  the  Priansii  and 
Hierapytnii  (which  is  still  extant)  was  agreed  to, 
the  government  appears  to  have  been  better  regu- 

x This  sense  is  required  by  written  thus ; navroov  8e  cpavXo- 
the  context  in  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  rarov  to  rr/s  aKoa/iias,  f]V  crvvi- 
7-  7 ; SO  that  after  the  words  crrdai  noWaKis,  drav  fir]  8l<as 
rav  hvvarwv,  rives  should  be  re-  /3ov\eovrai  8ovvai,  roov  dvvarcov 
stored,  and  the  passage  be  rives. 
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lated,  and  the  powers  of  the  aristocracy  to  have 
been  considerably  diminished.  But  before  the  time 
of  Polybius  a complete  revolution  had  taken  place, 
by  which  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  was  abo- 
lished, and  the  election  of  all  magistrates  founded 
on  democratic  principles  y ; a revolution  which  gra- 
dually overthrew  all  the  ancient  institutions ; so 
that  the  writer  just  mentioned  cannot  discover  the 
least  resemblance  between  the  Spartan  and  Cretan 
governments,  the  original  similarity  of  which  can- 
not be  doubted.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  eosmi, 
as  far  as  we  know,  were  the  chief  magistrates  in  all 
the  cities  of  Crete ; and  their  constitutions  were  in 
all  essential  points  the  same ; a proof  that  these 
cities,  although  originally  founded  by  different 
tribes,  were  in  their  political  institutions  deter- 
mined by  the  governing,  that  is,  the  Doric  race7-. 
In  the  time  of  Plato,  Cnosus  was  still,  as  in  the 
time  of  Minos,  considered  the  chief  seat  of  ancient 
Cretan  institutions ; Ephorus,  on  the  other  hand, 
observes,  that  they  had  been  less  preserved  in  this 
town  than  among  the  Lyctians,  Gortynians,  and  other 
small  cities'1. 

3.  With  the  Cretan  cosmi  may  be  compared  the 
magistrates  named  prytanes,  who  in  Corinth,  as 
well  as  in  other  states,  succeeded  in  the  place  of  the 
kings.  The  numerous  clan  of  the  Bacchiadae  was 
not  content  that  certain  individuals  of  their  num- 
ber should  exercise  the  government  as  an  hereditary 
right  for  life,  but  wished  to  obtain  a larger  share 
in  it,  and  to  give  the  enjoyment  of  the  supreme 

y VI.  46.  4.  From  the  con-  nually  in  Crete, 
text  it  is  plain  that  the  senate  1 Similarly  Tittmann,  p.413. 
was  at  that  time  chosen  an-  a Strabo,  p.  481  B. 
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power  to  a greater  number.  The  only  difference, 
however,  which  existed  between  a prytanis  and  a 
king  was,  that  the  former  was  elected,  and  only 
held  his  office  for  a year,  by  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  administer  it  according  to  the  will  of  his 
clan,  into  the  body  of  which  he  was  soon  to  return. 
In  this  state  doubtless  there  was  also  a gerusia,  but 
perhaps  only  consisting  of  Bacchiadae.  As  the  Bac- 
chiadae  only  intermarried  with  persons  of  their  own 
family,  they  formed  an  aristocratic  caste,  whose  go- 
vernment, which  lasted  for  ninety  years,  must  have 
been  exceedingly  oppressive b.  As  Corcyra  was 
founded  from  Corinth  before  the  commencement  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  Cypselidae,  we  find  that  in  the 
latter  state  annual  prytanes,  chosen  apparently 
from  among  the  aristocracy,  remained  the  supreme 
magistrates  even  in  a democratic  a gec. 

The  power  of  the  prytanis,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  came  next  in  order  to  that  of  king,  and 
hence  the  ancient  Charon  of  Lampsacus  called  the 
Spartan  kings  'prytanes (1 ; which  was  also  the  pro- 
per name  of  one  of  them.  The  early  kings  of  Delphi 
were  also,  at  least  about  360  B.  C.,  called  prytanes e ; 
in  which  state  there  was  for  a long  time  an  aristo- 


b See  Herod.  V.  92.  Pau- 
san.  II.  4.  See  book  I.  ch.  8. 

§•  3- 

c See  the  great  inscription, 
earlier  than  the  Roman  times, 
in  Boeckh’s  Staatshciushaltung , 
vol.  II.  p.  403,  in  which  Ari- 
stomenes  the  prytanis,  the  son 
of  Aristolaidas,  a Hyllean,  is 
mentioned,  whose  head  occurs 
on  a coin  in  connexion  with 
the  head  of  Hercules.  Another 


inscription  in  the  same  book 
also  mentions  four  prytanes 
together.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  government  was  de- 
mocratic, since  the  aX/a  was 
also  a court  of  justice,  p.  406. 
d Suidas  : Xapoov  TrpvTaveis  p 

apXovres  AaKedaipoviW.  It  is 
also  used  for  king  by  Pindar 
and  Aeschylus. 

e 'HpaicXeidov  rrpvTavcvovTOs, 

Paus.  X.  2.  2. 
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cratic  government,  similar  to  that  which  prevailed 
in  the  Homeric  age1.  The  number  of  the  prytanes 
was  in  general  only  one  or  two£.  At  Rhodes  there 
were  two  in  a year,  each  of  whom  had  the  prece- 
dence for  six  months  11 ; so  that  sometimes  one,  some- 
times two  prytanes  are  mentioned  ; they  managed 
the  public  affairs  with  great  power  in  the  Pryta- 
neum,  in  which  building  the  archives  of  the  city 
were  preserved,  and  foreign  ambassadors  received1. 
Yet  their  powers  cannot  have  been  excessive  in  the 
free  constitution,  which  Rhodes,  at  its  most  flou- 
rishing period,  enjoyed.  For  the  senate,  which  was 
chosen  on  purely  democratic  principles,  as  we  shall 
see  below,  shared  the  management  of  all  public  af- 
fairs with  the  prytanes ; the  people  however  exer- 
cised the  supreme  power  in  the  general  assembly, 
voted  by  cheirotoniak,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  even  led  in  its  deliberations  by  the  magistrates 
alone1.  Yet  the  government  of  Rhodes  was  never, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion,  a complete 
democracy  m ; perhaps  it  approximated  at  the  period 


f See  book  II.  ch.  i.  §.8. 
Compare  the  history  in  Ari- 
stot.  Pol.  V.  3.  3.  Plat.  Prsec. 
Rep.  ger.  52.  p.  200.  sq. 

k See  Dissen’s  Commentary 
and  my  note  to  Pindar  Nem. 
XI.  4.  where  now  I agree  with 
Boeckh,  that  the  iralpoL  com- 
pose the  [3ov\r),  over  which  the 
npvTcivis  presides. 

h This  I infer  from  Polyb. 
XXVII.  6.  2.  '2TpciTOK\eovs  irpv- 

ravfvovros  ttjv  Sevrepav  eKp-qvov. 
Comp.  Paulsen  de  Rhodo,  p. 
56. 

’ See  particularly  Polyb.  XV . 


23.  3.  XVI.  15.  8.  XXIII.  3. 
10.  XXIX.  4.  4.  XXIX.  5.  6. 

(IpXV  pakcara  avroKparcop,  Ap- 

pian.  Bell.  Civ.  IV.  66.  Comp. 
Pint.  Praec.  Rep.  ger.  17.  p. 
173.  Liv.XLII.45.  Poseidonius 
the  historian  was  prytanis  at 
Rhodes,  Strabo  VII.  p.  316. 
k Polyb.  XXIX.  4.  1/ 

1 Polybius  and  Appius  ubi 
sup.  mention  drjpaycoyol ; the 
former  writer  had  also  ex- 
plained the  Tpoiros  rr/s  dr/prjyo- 
picis,  but  the  passage  is  lost. 

m Strabo  XIV.  p.652.  See 
below,  ch.  9.  §.  3. 
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of  the  greatest  power  of  these  islanders  to  the  poll- 
teia , or  moderate  democracy  of  Aristotle".  But  the 
power  of  the  prytanes,  who  were  also  the  chief  ma- 
gistrates in  Ionian,  and  especially  iEolian  ° states, 
was  not  every  where  so  wisely  restrained ; in  Mile- 
tus their  authority  was  nearly  tyrannical  E In  all 
places  the  prytanes  inherited  from  the  kings  the  ce- 
lebration of  public  sacrifices,  which  they  generally 
performed  in  particular  buildings,  in  the  market- 
place, on  the  common  hearth  of  the  state  (koivyj 
ho-Tia).  So  the  prytanis  of  Tenedos,  to  whom  Pindar 
has  composed  an  ode  for  the  sacrifice  upon  entrance 
into  his  office  (elairripicv).  In  Cos  a divination  from 
fire  was  probably  connected  with  the  sacrifices  of 
the  prytanis  T These  sacrifices,  the  public  banquets, 
together  with  the  reception  of  foreign  ambassadors, 
belonged  at  Athens  to  the  fifty  prytanes,  as  was  the 
case  at  Rhodes  and  Cos.  But  the  political  signifi- 
cation of  the  name  had,  under  the  democratic  go- 
vernment of  Athens,  become  entirely  different  from 
that  which  it  bore  in  other  more  aristocratic  consti- 
tutions. 

4.  The  striking  dissimilarity  in  the  duties  of  the 
prytanes  in  the  Athenian  and  in  the  early  constitu- 
tions of  Greece,  and  a conviction  that  the  democracy 
of  Athens,  although  relatively  modern,  had  so  com- 
pletely brought  into  oblivion  the  former  institutions, 

11  See  Ubbo  Emmius  de  Rep.  in  the  Peace  of  Aristophanes. 
Rhod.  The  prytanis  in  the  city  of 

0 Ad  Pind.  ubi  sup.  Crotona,  sacred  to  Apollo, 

p Aristot.  Pol.  V.  4 3. — The  went  every  seventh  day  about 
prytanes  of  Cyzicus  were  on  the  altars,  Athen.  XII.  p.  522 
the  other  hand  democratic.  C.  Concerning  the  care  of  the 

q Hesychius  Kepnos — exprjro  pi’ytanes  for  the  koivt/  iorla,  see 
au 777  paXXo v 6 ev  Kw  7 rpuravis.  Aristot.  Pol.  VI.  5* 

Compare  with  this  the  sacrifice 
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that  they  can  be  only  recognised  in  insulated  traces 
and  names  which  had  lost  their  ancient  meaning, 
encourage  me  to  offer  some  conjectures  on  the  original 
nature  of  the  office  held  by  the  prytanes  of  Athens. 
There  was  at  Athens  a court  of  justice  in  the  pry- 
taneuin  (en]  7 rpimxve/co),  which,  in  the  times  of  which 
we  have  an  historical  account,  only  possessed  the 
remnants  of  a formerly  extensive  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion1'. Now  that  this  had  once  been  the  chief  court 
in  Athens  is  proved  by  the  name  prytanea,  which 
were  fees  deposited  by  the  parties  before  each  law- 
suit, according  to  the  amount  of  value  in  question, 
and  which  served  for  the  maintenance  of  the  judges s. 
The  name  proves  that  these  monies  had  at  one  time 
been  the  pay  of  the  prytanes,  in  their  judicial  capa- 
city, like  the  gifts  (&£pa)  in  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
Furthermore  we  know  that  the  ancient  financial 
office  of  the  colacretse  at  one  time,  as  their  name 
testifies,  collected  their  share  of  the  animals  sacri- 
ficed (which  exactly  resembles  the  perquisites  of  the 
kings  at  Sparta),  and  that  they  always  continued  to 
manage  the  banquets  in  the  Prytaneum,  and  at  a 
later  time  collected  the  justice-fees,  for  example, 
these  very  prytanea1.  From  the  connexion  between 
these  functions,  which  has  not  been  entirely  oblite- 
rated, it  is  manifest  that  the  ancient  judicial  pry- 
tanes formed  a company  or  syssition , dined  in  pub- 
lic, were  fed  at  the  public  expense,  and,  with  regard 
to  their  revenues,  had  stept  into  the  rights  of  the 

r See  particularly  Andoc.  de  first  explained.  The  Areopa- 
Myst.  p.  37.  gites  also  probably  received 

s Boeckli’s  Economy  of  A-  their  Kpeas  through  these  of- 
thens,  vol.  II.  p.  64.  ficers.  Comp.  Hesych.  and 

1 Ibid.  vol.  I.  p.  232.  where  Photius  in  Kpeas. 
the  nature  of  this  office  was 
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kings,  whose  share  in  the  sacrifices  and  justice-fees 
had  formerly  been  collected  by  the  colacretse.  Al- 
though there  appears  to  be  nothing  inconsistent  in 
this  account,  it  is  nevertheless  singular  that  a whole 
court  of  justice  bore  the  name  of  prytanes,  whereas 
in  othei  states  the  number  ot  these  magistrates  was 
always  very  small;  and  hence  we  are  led  to  conjec- 
ture that  the  prytanes,  as  in  other  places,  were 
merely  the  leaders  and  presidents  of  this  supreme 
court.  It  is  however  certain  that  in  later  times  the 
phylobasileis  presided  in  the  Prytaneum,  four  eupa- 
tridae,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  four  ancient 
tribes ; and  doubtless  performed  other  duties  than 
the  sacred  functions  which  are  ascribed  to  them 11 ; 
like  the  phylarchs  ot  Epidamnus,  whose  exten- 
si\  e duties  were  in  later  times  transferred  to  a 
senate  (fiovAy  \)  We  must  therefore  suppose  that 
these  phylobasileis,  who,  in  consequence  of  jmlitical 
changes,  had  at  an  early  period  fallen  into  oblivion, 
were  once,  under  the  name  of  prytanes,  one  of  the 
highest  offices  ot  the  state.  Now  these  four  pry- 
tanes, or  phylobasileis,  were  assisted  in  their  court 
by  the  ephetae,  who,  as  I have  already  remarked 
were  before  the  time  of  Solon  identical  with  the 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  when  they  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  a super- 
intendence over  the  manners  ot  the  citizens  in  an 
extended  sense  of  the  word.  Both  these  were  also 
duties  of  the  Doric  gerusia,  to  which  the  kings 
stood  in  nearly  the  same  relation  as  the  prytanes 


11  Hence  Solon  ap.  Pint.  19. 

c’k  Trpvraveiov  KaTahiKaadevres  vno 
"raw  ftaaiXfoov. — They  also  sat 
together  in  the  royal  porch, 
probably  also  as  a court  of  jus- 


tice. Pollux  VIII.  in,  120. 
Hesych.  in  <bv\o(3ao-i\eis. 
x Aristot.  Pol.  V.  1.6. 
y Book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  6. 
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of  Athens  to  the  areopagites  or  ephetae.  Their 
number  was  fifty-one,  which  probably  includes  the 
basileus : there  could  not  however  have  been  fifty 
previously  to  the  new  division  of  the  tribes  by  Cleis- 
thenes,  before  which  change  their  number  was 
forty-eight,  according  to  the  four  tribes,  either  with 
or  without  the  phylobasileis. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  is  correct,  there  is  a 
remarkable  correspondence,  both  in  their  respective 
numbers  and  constitutions,  between  the  criminal 
court  and  the  first  administrative  office  in  the  an- 
cient state  of  Athens.  These  latter  were  the  nau- 
crari.  The  naucrari,  who  were  also  anciently  forty- 
eight  in  number,  and  fifty  after  the  new  division  of 
the  tribes,  in  early  times  managed  the  public  re- 
venue, and  therefore  fitted  out  armies  and  fleets7. 
Now  Herodotus  also  mentions  prytanes  of  the  nau- 
crari, who  in  early  times  directed  the  government 
of  Athens3.  Unless  we  suppose  the  existence  of  two 
kinds  of  prytanes  (which  does  not  appear  suitable 
to  the  simplicity  of  ancient  institutions),  the  same 
persons  must  have  presided  over  both  colleges,  and 
have  had  an  equal  share  in  the  jurisdiction  and  go- 
vernment. The  regularity  of  these  institutions 
would  appear  surprising,  if  we  were  not  certain 
that  the  same  order  existed  in  all  the  ancient  poli- 
tical establishments ; at  the  same  time  we  must 
leave  the  relative  powers  of  many  officers,  such,  for 
example,  as  those  of  the  arclions  and  prytanes,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  elucidation. 

5.  More  obscure  even  than  the  condition  of  the 
cosmi  and  prytanes  are  the  origin  and  powers  of 

7 Boeekh  in  several  places,  a V.  71.  Compare  Schoe- 
Schoemann  de  Comitiis,  p.364.  mann  de  Comitiis,  p.  12. 
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the  ARTYNiE  at  Argos b.  They  cannot  have  arisen 
at  a late  period,  for  example,  after  the  abolition  of 
the  monarchy,  since  the  same  office  existed  in  their 
ancient  colony,  Epidaurus,  whose  constitution  re- 
sembled that  of  Argos  only  in  the  more  ancient  pe- 
riod. Since  then  it  did  not  originate  from  the  down- 
fall of  the  monarchy,  its  origin  may  perhaps  have 
been  owing  to  a division  of  the  regal  authority,  per- 
haps of  the  civil  and  military  functions.  In  Epi- 
daurus the  artynae  were  presidents  of  a large  council 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  members c : in  Argos  they 
are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  a body  of  eighty 
persons,  and  a (democratic)  senate  (povkyj),  of  whose 
respective  powers  we  are  entirely  ignorant d. 

The  present  is  a convenient  occasion  for  mention- 
ing the  demiurgi,  as  several  grammarians  state 
that  they  were  in  particular  a Doric  magistracy e, 
perhaps,  however,  only  judging  from  the  form  $«//./- 
ovpyoi.  These  magistrates  were,  it  is  true,  not  un- 
common in  the  Peloponnese f,  but  they  do  not  occur 
often  in  the  Doric  states.  They  existed  among  the 
Eleans  and  Mantineans^,  the  Hermioneansh,  in  the 
Acluean  league1,  at  Argos  alsok,  as  well  as  in  Thes- 


b Olymp.  90.  1.  420  B.  C. 
mentioned  by  Time.  V.  47.  Cf. 
JEginetica,  p.  134. 

c Plut.  Qusest  Griec.  I. 

(1  A very  numerous  syne- 
drion  in  the  Prytaneum  at  the 
time  of  Cassander,  Diod.  XIX. 

63- 

c tEI.  Dionys.  ap.  Eustath. 
ad  Od.  XVII.  p.  1285.  Rom. 
Hesych.  in  v. 

1 Hence  Philip  (ap.  Demosth. 
de  Corona,  p.  280.)  writes  to 

VOL.  II. 


the  demiurgi  and  synedri  of 
the  Peloponnesians. 
g Time,  ubi  sup. 
h Boeckh  Corp.  Inscript. 
No.  1193.  and  see  Boeckh, 
pp.  1 1 . and  594 

1 Polyb.  XXIV.  5.  16.  Liv. 
XXXII.  22.  XXXVIII. 30.  and 
Drakenboreh’s  note,  Plut.  Arat. 
43.  AAMIOProt  in  a Dymtean 
inscription,  ib.  1543. 

k Etym.  Mag.  p.  265,  45. 
Zonaras  in  v. 
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saly1;  officers  named  epidemiurgi  were  sent  by  the 
Corinthians  to  manage  the  government  of  their  co- 
lony Potidaea  m.  The  statements  and  interpretations 
of  the  grammarians  afford  little  instruction  : among 
the  Achaeans  at  least,  their  chief  duty  was  to  trans- 
act business  with  the  people ; which  renders  it  pro- 
bable, that  at  Argos  they  were  identical  with  the 
leaders  of  the  people*',  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  some 
other  public  officers,  whose  functions  admit  of  fur- 
ther explanation,  we  will  speak  in  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAP.  IX. 

On  the  changes  in  the  constitutions  of  Argos,  Epi daunts , 
JEgina , Cos,  Rhodes,  Corinth,  Corcyra,  Ambracia , Leu- 
cadia,  Epidamnus , Apollonia,  Syracuse,  Gela,  Agrigen- 
tum,  Sicyon,  Phlius,  Megara,  Byzantium,  Chalcedon, 
Heraclea  Pontica,  Cnidos,  Melos,  Thera,  Cyrene , Ta- 
rentum,  Heraclea  Sciritis,  Crotona,  and  Delphi. 

1.  It  is  my  intention  in  the  present  chapter  to 
collect  and  arrange  the  various  accounts  respecting 
the  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  those  Doric 
states,  which  deviated  more  from  their  original  con- 
dition than  Crete  and  Sparta  : having  been  more  af- 
fected by  the  general  revolutions  of  the  Greek  go- 

1 Ibid.  Aristot.  Pol.  III.  t.  n As  inMantinea,  Xen.  Hell. 

m Thuc.  I.  56.  with  the  Scho-  V.  2.  3.  6.  They  were  different 
lia.  Compare  Suidas  in  brjpLovp-  from  the  regular  Thuc.  V. 
yos.  ,'E7n8T]p.lovpyoL  are  upper-  47*  In  early  times  the  Sapiovp- 
demiurgi,  as  the  cVnrr, parity oi  in  yuu  were  of  considerable  dura- 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  Pto-  tion,  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  8.  3.  Com- 
lemies,  were  upper  or  superior  pare  JEginetica  p.  134. 

< TTpaTtjyoi . 
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vernments,  and  drawn  with  greater  violence  into  the 
strong  current  of  political  change. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  Argos,  I will  extract 
the  following  particulars  from  former  parts  of  this 
work.  There  were  in  this  state  three  classes  of  per- 
sons ; the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  Dorians,  distributed  into  four  tribes ; a 
class  of  Perioeci,  and  also  a class  of  bondslaves, 
named  gymnesii0.  The  kings,  who  were  at  first  of 
the  Heraclide  family,  and  afterwards  of  another 
dynasty,  reigned  until  the  time  of  the  Persian  war?; 
there  were  also  officers  named  artynae,  and  a senate 
possessing  extensive  powers.  All  these  are  traces 
which  seem  to  prove  a considerable  resemblance  be- 
tween the  constitutions  of  Argos  and  Sparta,  at  least 
they  shew  that  there  was  no  essential  difference. 
But  this  similarity  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  de- 
struction of  a large  portion  of  the  citizens,  in  the 
battle  with  Cleomenes,  and  the  consequent  admission 
of  many  Perioeci  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  T Soon 
after  this  period,  we  find  Argos  flourishing  in  popu- 
lation, industry,  and  wealth1-;  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a democratic  constitution s ; which  however  was 
ill  adapted  to  acquire  the  ascendency  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  which  Argos  endeavoured  to  obtain  after 
the  peace  of  Nicias.  Hence  the  people  appointed  a 
board  of  twelve  men,  with  full  powers  to  conclude 
treaties  with  any  Greek  state  that  was  willing  to 
join  their  party;  in  case  however  of  Sparta  or  Athens 

° See  above  ch.  4.  §.  2.  r Diod.  XII.  75. 

>'  See  ch.  6.  §.  10.  The  no-  s See  particularly  Thucyd. 

tions  of  the  ancients,  on  the  V.  29.  41.  44. — to  n\r)6os  tyr)- 
subject  of  the  Argive  kings,  </u'o-aro  (404  B.  C.).  Demosth. 
seem  very  vague  and  doubtful,  de  Rhod.  Libert,  p.  197. 

‘i  Book  I.  ch.  8.  §.  7. 
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proposing  any  such  alliance,  the  question  was  to  he 
first  referred  to  the  whole  people1.  The  state  also, 
in  order  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  army,  levied  a 
body  of  well-armed  men",  who  were  selected  from 
the  higher  ranks x.  It  was  however  natural  that 
these  should  endanger  the  democracy,  which  after 
the  battle  of  Mantinea  (Olymp.  90.  3.  B.  C.  418.) 
they  overthrew,  in  concert  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
after  having  put  the  demagogues  to  death  Their 
dominion  however  only  lasted  for  eight  months,  as 
an  insurrection  and  battle  within  the  city  deprived 
them  of  their  power,  and  reinstated  the  democracy z, 
which  change  Alcibiades  the  Athenian  completed  by 
the  expulsion  of  many  oligarchs,  who  were  still  re- 
maining in  the  citya;  afterwards  he  wished  to  over- 
throw the  democracy  by  means  of  his  friends h,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  were  all  killed.  Still 
however  two  parties  must  have  continued  to  exist  in 
this  state.  iEneas  the  Tactician  relates,  that  the 
rich,  purposing  to  attack  the  people  for  the  second 
time,  and  on  a certain  night  having  introduced  many 
soldiers  into  the  city,  the  leaders  of  the  people  hastily 
summoned  an  assembly,  and  ordered  that  every 
armed  man  should  that  night  pass  muster  in  his 
tribe c,  by  which  means  the  rich  were  prevented 


1 Time.  V.  27,  28. 
u See  the  passages  quoted 
above,  p.  57.  note  m. 

x Aristotle  Pol.  II.  3.5.  calls 

them  TOVS  yveopL/JLOVS. 

y Aristot.  ubi  sup.  Diod.  XII. 
80.  Thuc.  V.  8l.  tou  iv”Apy(L 

drjpov  Karekvcrciv,  Kctl  oXiyapx^i 
KCIT ((TTl) . Cf.  76. 

z In  July  of  417  B.  C.  Thuc. 
V.  82.  Diod.  XII.  80. 


a Thuc.  V.  84.  Diod.  XII. 
81. 

b Thuc.  VI.  61.  Diod.  XIII. 
5 • 

c C.  I I. — 7 tcivtos,  ovtcis  i Karov , 
the  emendation  of  Casaubon, 
who  wishes  to  introduce  the 
word  {Karoo-Tvs,  does  not  agree 
with  what  follows.  Perhaps 
there  were  at  that  time  ten 
tribes  at  Argos,  as  in  Athens, 
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from  uniting  themselves  in  a body,  "idle  leaders  of 
the  people  (& vj^ov  7ipo<jTa.Tou(’)  are  here  manifestly  de- 
mocratic magistrates,  who  rose  to  power  during  the 
contests  between  the  opposite  factions,  and  differed 
chiefly  from  the  demagogues  of  Athens,  in  that  their 
authority  was  official,  without  which  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  convene  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple. For  although  the  title  of  7rpoaT&TYis  in  the 
Doric  states,  as  well  as  at  Athens,  sometimes  denotes 
merely  a person  who  by  his  character  and  eloquence 
had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  we 
shall  yet  produce  hereafter  certain  proofs,  when  we 
speak  of  Gela  and  Calymna,  that  ^d/xov  TTpocrarag  was 
also  the  title  of  a public  officer. 

When,  during  the  peace  of  Artaxerxes,  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  ceased  to  possess  any  extensive  share 
in  the  direction  of  public  affairs  in  the  Peloponnese, 
in  those  cities  which  had  hitherto  been  under  an  oli- 
garchical rule,  a spirit  of  ungovernable  licentiousness 
and  ochlocracy  arose ; every  where  there  were  vexa- 
tious accusations,  banishments,  and  confiscations,  and 
in  particular  of  the  property  of  such  persons  as  had 
filled  public  offices  under  the  guidance  of  Sparta : 
though,  even  during  that  period,  (in  Olymp.  101.  3. 
B.  C.  374.)  Argos  had  been  a place  of  refuge  for  ba- 
nished democrats e.  But  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
when  the  power  of  Lacedaemon  was  completely 
broken,  and  the  Peloponnese  had  for  a certain  time 

and  the  AoyaSes  are  here  2^2  A.  was  TTpoaTarr^s  rr/s  nnXeoys 

meant : but  even  then  it  would  at  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  O- 
be  difficult  to  fix  the  time  of  chus,  was  probably  an  officer 
this  event.  of  this  description.  Compare 

ll  Compare  Pint.  Alcib.  14.  what  was  said  on  the  demiurgi, 
Nicostratus,  who  according  to  ch.  8.  §.  5. 

Theopompus  ap.  Athen.  VI.  p.  c Diod.  XV.  40. 
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lost  its  leader,  the  greatest  anarchy  began  to  prevail 
in  Argos.  Demagogues  stirred  up  the  people  so  vio- 
lently against  all  privileged  or  distinguished  persons, 
that  the  latter  thought  themselves  driven  to  plot  the 
overthrow  of  the  democracy f.  The  scheme  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  people  raged  with  the  greatest  fe- 
rocity against  the  real  or  supposed  conspirators.  On 
this  occasion,  more  than  1200  of  the  chief  persons 
(many  upon  mere  suspicion)  were  put  to  deaths; 
and  at  length  the  demagogues,  as,  fearing  to  carry 
through  the  measures  which  themselves  had  origi- 
nated, they  endeavoured  to  avoid  putting  them  into 
execution,  suffered  the  same  fate.  This  state  of 
things  was  called  by  the  name  of  o-KUTaXto-pog,  or  club- 
law  ; it  appears  to  have  been  a time  when  the 
strongest  man  was  the  most  powerful.  When  the 
Athenians  heard  of  these  transactions,  they  purified 
their  market-place,  thinking  that  the  whole  of  Greece 
was  polluted  by  such  atrocities  h : it  was  probably  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Argives  themselves  offered 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  the  mild  Jupiter  (Zeu?  Me/- 
kl^iog),  for  the  free  blood  which  had  been  shed i. 
Notwithstanding  these  proceedings,  the  rich  and  dis- 
tinguished continued  to  be  persecuted  at  Argos  with 
the  greatest  violence k ; for  which  the  ostracism,  a 
custom  introduced  from  Athens  !,  together  with  other 

f Died.  XV.  57,  58.  k Isocrat.  ad  Philipp,  p.  92 

s Plutarch  (Price.  Reip.  ger.  C.  D.  Even  however  after 
17.  P-  US-)  reckons  1500  in  this  time  pi'incipes  occur,  Liv. 
all.  He  is  followed  by  Hella-  XXXII.  38. 
dius  Chrestom.  p.  979.  in  Gro-  1 Aristot.  Pol.  V.  2.  5.  Schol. 
nov.  Thesaur.  Gr.  vol.  X.  Aristoph.  Eq.  85  1 . Phavorinus 

h Pint,  ubi  sup.  compare  also  in  oarpaKiv^a.  Compare  Paradys 
Dionys.  Hal.  Archaeol.  Rom.  de  Ostracismo  in  the  Classical 
VII.  66.  Journal,  vol.  XIX.  p.  348. 

1 Pausan.  II.  20.  1. 
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democratic  institutions  m,  was  the  chief  instrument. 
In  times  such  as  these,  the  chief  and  most  noble  fea- 
tures of  the  Doric  character  necessarily  disappeared ; 
the  unfortunate  termination  of  nearly  all  military 
undertakings 11  proves  the  decline  of  bravery.  In  so 
unsettled  a state  of  public  affairs,  sycophancy  and 
violence  became  prevalent  ° : notwithstanding  which, 
their  eagerness  and  attention  to  public  speaking  pro- 
duced no  orator,  whose  fame  was  sufficient  to  de- 
scend to  posterity  p. 

2.  In  Epidauiius,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ari- 
stocracy continued  in  force,  and  accordingly  this  city 
was  as  much  attached  to  the  Spartans,  as  Argos  was 
disinclined  to  them.  Of  the  artynae  in  this  state, 
and  of  the  senate  of  180,  as  well  as  of  the  class  of 
cultivators,  and  of  the  tribes,  we  have  spoken  in  for- 
mer parts  of  this  work  fi. 

As  long  as  Angina  remained  an  independent 
state,  the  government  was  held  by  the  hereditary 
aristocracy,  whose  titular  dignity  was  probably  in- 
creased by  the  power  derived  from  the  j^ossession  of 
great  wealth.  The  insurrection  of  a democratic 
party  remained  fruitless.  Angina  and  Corinth  are 
decisive  proofs,  that  under  an  aristocratical  govern- 
ment an  active  and  enterprising  spirit  of  commerce 
may  arise  and  flourish. 

The  Epidaurian  colony,  Cos,  without  doubt,  ori- 
ginally adopted  the  constitution  of  its  mother-state. 
Before  the  75th  (probably  about  the  73d  or  74th) 
Olympiad,  we  find  a tyrant  appointed  by  the  king  of 

# 

m See  Aristicl.  II.  p.  388.  tath.  ad  II.  /S'.  p.  286  Rom. 

11  Isocrat.  ubi  sup.  p Cicero  Brut.  13. 

0 ’A pyeia  <fiopa  ap.  Diogenian.  n Ch.  5.  §.  1.  ch.  8.  §.  5. 

II.  79.  Apostol.  IV.  28.  Eus- 
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Persia  reigning  in  this  island,  Cadmus,  the  son  of 
Scythes  of  Z ancle ; after  some  time  however  he 
quitted  Cos,  having  established  a senate,  and  given 
back  the  state  its  freedom1';  yet  the  island  appears 
to  have  immediately  afterwards  fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  Artemisia s.  At  a later  period,  the  in- 
fluence of  Athens  opened  the  way  to  democracy,  but 
it  was  overthrown  by  violent  demagogues,  who  com- 
pelled the  chief  persons  in  self-defence  to  combine 
against  it1.  The  senate  (/ Qovkrj  or  yepovala)  of  the 
Coans,  as  well  as  their  prytanes,  have  been  mentioned 
above11;  the  nominal  magistrates  under  the  Roman 
dominion  need  not  be  here  treated  of. 

3.  In  the  Argive  colony  of  Rhodes,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  an  ancient  Doric  constitution  existed; 
for  there  were  kings  of  the  Heraclide  family,  and 
probably  also  a council  with  the  same  powers  as  the 
Spartan  gerusia.  The  monarchy  expired  after  the 
30th  Olympiad  (660  B.  C.),  but  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Eratidse  at  lalysus,  retained  a considerable 
share  in  the  government ; probably  exercising  nearly 
the  powers  of  a prytanis.  Pindar  shews  that  the 
fame  of  justice  belonged  to  this  once  royal  family x, 
when  he  says,  “ Give , O father  Jupiter , to  Diagoras 
“ favour  both  with  citizens  and  with  strangers , since 
“ he  walks  constantly  in  the  way  opposed  to  violence , 
“ kno  wing  well  what  the  just  minds  of  noble  ances- 

1 See  vol.  I.  p.  193.  note  q.  narepcov  opOai  tfipeves  eg  ayciBiov 
s Herod.  VII.  99.  e'xpaov.  pr]  Kpinrre  koivov  anepp? 

1 Aristot.  Pol.  V.  4.  2.  cino  K aXXiavaKTOs'  ’Epanbav  rot 

Ll  P.  94.  note  h.  and  p.  141.  ervu  xnPLTe<J(TLV  *Xei  AtXtas  Kill 
note  c*.  ttoXis'  ev  be  pua  poipa  xpoj/ou 

x ’AXX’  10  Zev  irdrep  . . . biboi  aWor  dXKolm  biaiQvaaoimv  avpcu, 
re  ol  alboiav  xapw>  KaL  7ror'  turrcov  Olymp.  VII.  87.  Callianax  was 
Kill  7ro7-i  ge'ivwv  enel  vfdpios  ix^pav  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Diagoras 
bbov  evdv7 ropel,  ird(j)ci  bciels  are  01  of  the  yevos  ’E paribdiv. 
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“ toPs  have  inspired  in  him.  Destroy  not  the  com - 
“ moil  progeny  of  Callianax.  At  the  solemnities 
“ for  the  victory  of  the  Kratidce , the  whole  city  re- 
“ joices  in  banquets.  Yet  in  a moment  of  time 
“ many  winds  meet  from  many  quarters .”  Pindar 
thus  early  (464  B.  C.)  predicts  the  dangers  that  then 
awaited  the  ancient  family,  to  which  Rhodes  owed 
so  much,  from  the  growing  influence  of  Athens  ; 
throughout  the  whole  ode  he  cautions  the  citizens 
against  precipitate  innovation,  and  prays  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  ancient  firmly-seated  constitution  7 . 
Both  prophecies  were  fulfilled.  The  sons  of  Diago- 
ras  were  condemned  to  death,  and  banished  by  the 
Athenians,  as  heads  of  the  aristocracy ; but  the  hero 
Dorieus  returned  to  his  country  from  Thurii,  with 
Thurian  ships,  and  fought  with  them  against  the 
enemies  of  his  family,  as  a faithful  partisan  of  the 
Spartans.  He  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
year  405  B.  C.,  who,  when  about  to  condemn  him, 
were  moved  by  the  appearance  of  the  noble  son  of 
Diagoras  (whose  boldness  of  spirit  corresponded 
with  the  size  and  beauty  peculiar  to  his  family),  to 
release  him  from  imprisonment  and  death*1.  The 
ancient  fortune  of  the  Rhodians,  which  was  owing 
to  their  faithful  adherence  to  the  Doric  customs,  and 
to  their  great  commercial  activity,  was  interrupted 
by  the  troubles  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  which 
the  alternation  of  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian 

>'  Compare  what  Timocreon  end. 
the  Rhodian  said  in  Olymp.  a See  Tliucyd.  VIII.  35,  84. 
75.  4.  477  B.  C.  concerning  Xen.  Hell.  I.  1,  2.  I.  5.  19. 
the  proceedings  of  Themisto-  Diod.  XIII.  38,  43.  Pausan. 
cles  in  this  and  in  other  islands,  VI.  7.  2.  The  correctness  of 
Pint.  Them.  21.  what  Androtion  relates  in  this 

z See  Boeckh’s  masterly  ex-  passage  is  very  doubtful, 
planation  of  this  ode  at  the 
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influence  by  turns  introduced  democracy  and  aristo- 
cracy. At  the  time  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  Rhodes 
was  under  the  power  of  Athens  b,  but  the  Spartans 
having  in  Olymp.  92.  1.  412  B.  C.  obtained  the  su- 
periority in  this  island  c,  and  Dorieus  having  been 
recalled  by  them  (Olymp.  92.  2.  413  B.  C.)  in  order 
to  suppress  internal  dissensions,  the  governing  power 
again  reverted  to  the  nobles : these  latter  having 
been  compelled  to  unite  against  the  people  by  the 
demagogues,  who,  while  they  distributed  the  public 
money  among  the  people  in  the  shape  of  salaries, 
had  not  repaid  the  sums  due  to  the  trierarchs,  and 
at  the  same  time  vexed  them  by  continual  lawsuits d. 
Soon  after  this  period  (Olymp.  93.  1.  408  B.C.)e, 
the  large  city  of  Rhodes  was  founded,  by  collecting 
to  one  spot  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  small  cities 
of  the  island  Lindus,  Ialysus,  and  Camirus.  But  in 
Olymp.  96.  1.  396  B.  C.  Rhodes  was  again  reco- 
vered by  Conon  to  Athens,  and  became  democratical f; 


b Thuc.  VII.  57. 
c Thuc.  VIII.  44. 
ll  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  2.  5,  6.  V. 
5.4.  These  three  passages  ap- 
parently refer  to  the  same 
event;  which  (if  this  is  the 
case)  must  have  taken  place  at 
the  time  to  which  I have  in  the 
text  referred  it ; for  in  the  mid- 
dle one  the  popular  party  is 
said  to  have  been  defeated  by 
the  nobles,  npo  rrjs  eTTavadTacreas, 
which  cannot  signify  “ before 
“ the  revolution,”  a meaning 
which  neither  the  words  nor  the 
context  will  admit;  but  “ be- 
“ fore  the  congregation  of  the 
“ inhabitants  of  the  three  small 
“ towns  to  the  city  of  Rhodes,” 
the  dvda-Taais  eV't  plav  'P 68ov. 


Goettling  indeed  (ad  1.)  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  two  first  pas- 
sages cannot  refer  to  the  same 
event,  since  in  the  first  the 
constitution  of  Rhodes  is  stated 
to  have  perished  through  (j>6- 
(3os,  in  the  latter  through  kutci- 
(fip6vr](ns.  But  the  same  ex- 
ample might  have  been  strictly 
applicable  to  both ; the  yvcopc- 
poL  dreaded  the  disturbances  of 
the  demagogues,  and  at  the 
same  time  despised  the  irregu- 
lar proceedings  of  the  people, 
and  therefore  overthrew  the 
democracy. 

e Diod.  XIII.  75.  See  also 
Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of 
Athens,  vol.  II.  p.  155. 
f Diod.  XIV.  79.  ^ 
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yet  in  five  years  (Olymp.  97.  2.  391  B.  C.)  the  Spar- 
tan party  was  again  victorious  s ; and  the  Social  war 
finally  put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  the  Athenians. 
From  this  time  the  interference  of  the  Carian  rulers, 
Mausolus  and  Artemisia,  commenced,  by  which  the 
oligarchy  was  greatly  raised,  and  the  democratical 
party  driven  out ; to  restore  which,  and  to  regard 
rather  the  cause  of  popular  freedom  in  Greece,  than 
the  injuries  received  from  the  Rhodians,  was  the  ad- 
vice of  Demosthenes  to  the  Athenians h.  At  that 
time  a Carian  garrison  was  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Rhodes.  Out  of  these  troubles  and  dissensions  a 
constitution  arose,  in  which,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
ascertain,  democracy  prevailed,  although  the  small 
number  and  extensive  powers  of  the  prytanes  prove 

that  it  was  not  unmixed  with  aristocratical  elements. 

/ 

According  to  the  description  which  Cicero  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  the  younger  Scipio,  at  this  time  all  the 
members  of  the  senate  belonged  (in  the  same  year) 
to  the  public  assembly,  and  sat  in  alternate  months 
(probably  periods  of  six  months,  like  the  prytanes) 
in  the  senate  and  among  the  people ; in  both  ca- 
pacities they  received  pay  ( conventicium ):  the  same 
persons  also  sometimes  sat  as  judges  among  the  peo- 
ple in  the  theatre,  sometimes  in  the  senate  in  crimi- 
nal and  other  cases  \ These  statements  cannot  be 

k Xen.  Hell.  IV.  8.  20 — 22.  and  the  traces  of  the  later  con- 
Diod.  XIV.  97.  stitution  in  Aristid.Rhod.  Cone. 

h In  the  speech  concerning  II.  p.  385.  and  Dio  Chrysost. 
the  freedom  of  the  Rhodians,  Orat.  31.  passim. — With  the 
cf.  7repi  2wra£eo)s  p.  1 94.  The  passage  in  Cicero  compare 
oligarchy  of  Hegesiloclius  (The-  particularly  Sallust,  de  Rep. 
opompus  ap.  Athen.  X.  p.  444.)  Ord.  2.,  who  states,  that  in 
perhaps  belongs  to  this  period.  Rhodes  rich  and  poor  sat  to- 

1 If  I correctly  understand  gether  in  judgment  on  both 
de  Repub.  III.  35.  cf.  I.  31.  important  and  unimportant  af- 
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easily  reconciled  with  Strabo’s  view  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he,  as  well 
as  Cicero,  speaks  of  the  time  preceding  Cassius’  con- 
quest of  Rhodes.  “ The  Rhodians,”  he  says,  “though 
“ not  under  a democratic  government,  took  great 
“ care  of  the  people ; in  order  to  support  the  number 
“ of  poor  in  the  state,  they  provided  them  with  corn, 
“ and  the  rich  maintained  the  poor  according  to  an 
“ ancient  custom  ; there  were  also  liturgies,  by  which 
“ the  people  were  furnished  with  meat,  &c.k”  Not- 
withstanding the  democratic  institution  of  the  se- 
nate, many  offices,  those  perhaps  in  particular  which 
were  connected  with  the  administration,  such  for 
example  as  the  superintendence  of  the  marine,  were 
managed  on  oligarchical  principles ; the  internal 
quiet  of  Rhodes  at  this  period  is  also  a proof  against 
the  existence  of  an  unmixed  democracy.  Accord- 
ingly, the  true  Doric  characteristics  were  here  re- 
tained for  a longer  time  than  in  most  other  Doric 
states ; viz.  courage,  constancy,  patriotism,  with  a 
haughty  sternness  of  manners,  and  a certain  tem- 
perance, which  was  indeed  in  some  manner  con- 
trasted with  their  magnificence  in  meals,  buildings, 
and  all  arts1. 

4.  Corinth,  delivered  by  Sparta  from  its  ty- 
rants, had  again  reverted  to  its  former  constitution, 
which  however  was  not  so  oligarchical  as  the  here- 
ditary aristocracy  of  the  Bacchiadae.  Some  noble 

fairs.  Tacitus  also  in  Dial,  de  Cl.  Solon,  in  which  he  says  that 
Orat.  40.  represents  the  Rho-  Lindus  dapoKparei  (Diog.  Laert. 
dian  constitution  as  democratic.  I.  93.  Suidas  in  KXeo/SouXos) 

k Strab.  XIV.  p.  653  A.  evidently  cannot  be  used  for 

1 Meurs.  Rhod.  c.  20. — The  the  constitutional  history  of 
supposed  letter  of  Cleobulus  to  Rhodes. 
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families,  as  e.  g.  the  Oligaethidae  m,  had  a priority, 
probably  the  gerusia  was  composed  of  them ; and 
the  public  assembly  was  restricted  in  a manner  si- 
milar to  that  of  Sparta.  But  at  the  same  time  Pin- 
dar celebrates  Corinth  as  “ the  city  in  which  Euno- 
“ mi  a (or  good  government)  dwells , and  her  sisters , 
“ the  firm  supports  of  cities,  Justice  and  Peace , the 
“ bestowers  of  riches,  who  know  how  to  keep  off  Vio- 
“ lence,  the  bold  mother  of  Arrogance .”  From  these 
words  it  may  also  be  conjectured,  that  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  was  compelled  to  resist  the  endeavours 
made  by  the  people  to  extend  their  power : it  re- 
mained however  unshaken  up  to  the  date  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian war,  and  Corinth,  with  the  exception  of 
a short  time,  continued  the  faithful  ally  of  Sparta, 
and  foe  of  Athens  n.  At  a later  period,  a democratic 
party,  which  relied  upon  Argos,  rose  in  Corinth,  by 
the  assistance  of  Persian  money:  this  at  first  ob- 
tained the  supreme  power,  and  afterwards  attacked 
the  Lacedaemonian  party,  consisting  of  the  noble  fa- 
milies (/3eA tlttgi),  at  the  festival  of  the  Euclea;  and 
at  last  proceeded  so  far,  as  to  wish  to  abolish  the 
independence  of  Corinth,  and  to  incorporate  it  com- 
pletely with  Argos  (Olymp.  9b.  2.  and  3.  B.  C.  395 
and  394.)°.  The  banished  aristocrats,  supported 
by  some  Lacedaemonians  who  were  quartered  at  Si- 
cyon,  continued  nevertheless  to  keep  up  a contest, 
and  maintained  themselves  at  LechaeumP;  after  this 
they  must  have  returned  and  restored  the  ancient 
constitution ; for  we  find  Corinth  again  true  to  the 

111  Pind.  Olymp.  XIII.  2.  of-  75.  95.  Time.  I.  40,  41. 
kos  a^itpos  darols.  0 See  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  4.  3 

n In  early  times  a close  sqq. 
friendship  existed  between  Co-  p IV.  4.  6 sqq. 
rinth  and  Athens,  Herod.  V. 
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Lacedaemonian  alliance q.  In  the  time  of  Dion  (about 
the  106th  Olympiad,  356  B.  C.)  Corinth  was  under 
a government  nearly  oligarchical,  little  business  being 
transacted  in  the  popular  assembly r:  and  although 
this  body  sent  Timoleon  as  general  of  the  state  to 
Sicily  (Olymp.  108.  4.  B.C.  345.),  there  was  then  in 
existence  a gerusia  (a  name  completely  aristocratic), 
which  not  only  treated  with  foreign  ambassadors, 
but  also,  which  is  very  remarkable,  exercised  a cri- 
minal jurisdiction s.  The  tyranny  of  Timophanes, 
who  was  slain  by  Timoleon,  was,  according  to  Ari- 
stotle, a short  interruption  of  the  oligarchy l. 

5.  From  the  moderate  and  well-balanced  constitu- 
tion, which  Corinth  had  upon  the  whole  the  good  for- 
tune to  possess,  its  colony  Corcyra  had  at  an  early 
period  departed.  Founded  under  the  guidance  of 
Chersicrates  a Bacchiad,  it  was  for  a time  governed 
by  the  Corinthian  families,  which  had  first  taken 
possession  of  the  colony.  At  the  same  time  however 
a popular  party  was  formed,  which  obtained  a greater 
power  by  the  violent  disruption  of  Corcyra  from  its 
mother-country,  and  the  hostile  relation  in  which 
the  two  states  were  thus  placed.  In  addition  to 
these  differences,  the  connexion  between  Corcyra 
and  the  Peloponnesian  league  had  been  relaxed,  and 
was  replaced  by  a closer  intimacy  with  Athens ; so 
that  while  the  aristocratic  party  had  lost  its  hold, 
the  democratic  influence  had  taken  a deep  root.  The 


See  particularly  VII.  4.  6. 
The  refugees  from  Corinth  to 
Argos  in  Olymp . 1 o 1 . 2 . 3 7 5 B . C . 
(mentioned  by  Diodorus  XV. 
40.)  were  therefore  democrats. 

r Plut.  Dion.  53.  No  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  the 


word  SimoKpciTia  in  Plutarch.  Ti- 
mol.  50.  for  it  is  there  used 
only  to  signify  the  contrary  of 

TVpaVVLS. 

s Diod.  XVI.  65,  66. 

1 Polit.  V.  5.  9. 
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people  also  strengthened  themselves  by  the  union 
of  a numerous  class  of  slaves  u.  By  means  of  this 
combined  force,  the  aristocratical  party  was  over- 
thrown, whose  expulsion  was  attended  with  such 
scenes  of  blood  and  atrocity,  as  were  hardly  known 
in  any  other  state  of  Greece x.  But  even  before 
these  occurrences  the  constitution  had  been  demo- 
cratical  ?.  The  popular  assembly  had  the  supreme 
power ; and  although  the  senate  had  perhaps  a 
greater  authority  than  at  Athens  z,  it  was  manifestly 
only  a part  of  the  demus  a : leaders  of  the  people  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  states, 
a regular  office1’.  From  this  time  the  most  un- 
bounded freedom  prevailed  at  Corcyra,  of  which  the 
Greek  proverb  says  coarsely  indeed,  but  expressively, 
’EXevQepa  Kopr<vpa,  ottov  6e\ei$c.  The  Corcyreans 
were  active,  industrious,  and  enterprising,  good  sail- 
ors, and  active  merchants ; but  the  stability  and  noble 
features  of  the  Doric  character  they  had  entirely 
lost.  In  absence  of  all  modesty,  they  even  exceeded 
the  Athenians,  among  whom  the  very  dogs,  as  a cer- 
tain philosopher  said,  were  more  impudent  than  in 
any  other  place  : fabulous  reports  were  circulated  in 
Greece,  respecting  the  excessive  luxury  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Phaeacians  d.  Yet  even  in  this  state 

11  Time.  III.  73.  however  says  only,  rods  drjpa- 

x See  Dionys.  Halic.  Archie-  yco-yew  elcoddras  Kcii  paXiara  rod 
ol.  Rom.  VII.  66.  Diod.  XIII.  nXrjdovs  npoLarao-dai. 

48.  c Strabo  lib.  VII.  Excerpt. 

> Time.  III.  8 1 . 2.  Proverb.  Metric,  p.  569. 

7 For  a {3ov\cvrr)s  could  hope,  Schott, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  per-  d Concerning  the  eXecpavrivcu 
suade  the  people  to  an  alliance  kwttcu  of  the  Corcyrsean  whips, 
with  Athens,  Thus.  III.  70.  see  Aristoph.  ap.  Hesyeh.  in 
a Thuc.  III.  70.  K fpKvpaia  p.d(TTi{j,  Scliol.  Ari- 

bThuc.III.  70.  IV.46.yEneas  stoph.  Av.  1463.  Zenob.  IV. 
Poliorc.  11.  Diodorus  XII.  57.  49. 
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an  antidemocratic  party,  inclined  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, was  never  entirely  expelled ; and  it  frequently 
rose  against  the  people  without  success e,  but  in  the 
time  of  Chares  with  a fortunate  result f.  The  four 
or  five  & prytanes,  who  were  at  a later  period  the 
chief  magistrates  of  Corcyra,  seem  not  to  have  been 
entirely  democratic  magistrates,  although  the  go- 
vernment was  democratical ; besides  these  officers, 
there  occur  in  an  important  monument h,  7 rpoh/<oi  (3cv- 
A as,  who  appear  as  accusers  in  a lawsuit  which  has 
reference  to  the  administration ; also  irpo(3ov\ot 1 with 
a 7rpo<jTa.TY]$,  who  brings  a lawsuit  of  the  same  de- 
scription before  the  courts ; besides  which  we  learn, 
that  from  time  to  time  revisions  (ZiopOuaeis)  of  the 
laws  took  place,  for  which  certain  persons  named 
§iopQcoTY]f>e$  were  appointed ; and  that  a ragtag  and  a 
SioiKYjiyg  were  among  the  financial  authorities. 

6.  Another  colony  of  Corinth,  Ambhacia,  had 
been  ruled  by  a tyrant  of  the  family  of  the  Cypse- 
lidae,  named  Gorgus  (Gorgias),  who  was  succeeded 
by  Periander,  evidently  a member  of  the  same 
house k : this  latter  tyrant,  having  insulted  one  of 


e In  Olymp.  92.  3.410  B.C. 
Diod.  XIII.  48.  and  in  Olymp. 
101.  3.  374  B.  C.  Diod.  XV. 
4(5. 

1 ./Eneas  Poliorc.  11. 

See  p.  139.  notec.  Perhaps 
five  prytanes  in  the  inscription 
in  Mustoxidi.  Illustr.  Corciresi, 
tom.  II.  p.  87.  [Aap]o£evos  Mo- 
Xcotci  TTpvTavevcrcis  kcii  oi  crvvapxoL 
\_Aap~\cov  MoXcora  I/ceratSas  . . . . 

K[Xfa]px,>?  A eovros p . . 

pov  Oeois. 

h The  inscription  quoted  a- 
bove,  p.  139.  note  c. 

' npofiiKcu  and  7rpd/3oiAoi  also 


occur  in  another  inscription, 
not  written  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect, in  Mustoxidi  tom.  II.  p. 
92.  11.  43.,  in  which  an  cip.<^l- 
noXos  (as  in  Syracuse)  is  also 
mentioned. 

k If  Periander  was  the  son 
of  Gorgus,  and  the  latter  (ac- 
cording to  Anton.  Lib.)  the 
brother  of  Cypselus,  Neanthes 
of  Cyzicus  (ap.  Diog  Laert.  I.  - 
98.)  was  correct  in  stating  that 
the  two  Perianders  were  uve- 
yjnoi.  Yet  the  hypothesis  a- 
dopted  in  book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  8. 
has  its  reasons.  According  to 
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the  subjects  of  his  illicit  pleasures,  was  put  to  death 
by  the  relations  of  the  latter The  people  had 
taken  a share  in  the  insurrection,  and  obtained  the 
supreme  power111;  the  first  change  having  however 
been  into  a government  founded  on  property,  which 
insensibly  passed  into  a democracy,  on  account  of 
the  low  rate  of  property  which  qualified  a person  for 
public  offices  n. 

In  the  Corinthian  colony  of  Leucadia  the  large 
estates  were  originally  inalienable,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  nobles  : when  the  inalienability  was 
abolished,  a certain  amount  of  property  was  no  longer 
required  for  the  holding  of  public  offices,  by  which 
the  government  became  democratic0. 

Epidamnus  was  founded  by  Corinthians  and 
Corcyraeans,  and  a Heraclide,  Phalias,  from  the  mo- 
ther-country, was  leader  of  the  colony.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  founders  took  possession  of  the 
best  lands,  and  of  the  rights  of  government,  only  ad- 
mitting persons  of  the  same  race  to  a share.  A sin- 
gle magistrate,  similar  to  the  cosmopolis  at  Opus, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  administration  p ; the  phy- 

n Aristot.  Pol.  V.  2.9.  Ac- 
cording to  Anton.  Liber.  4.  a 
tyrant  Phalaecus  also  reigned 
at  Ambracia,  against  whom  an 
insurrection  was  caused  by  an 
oracle  of  Apollo,  whom  the 
Ambraciots  considered  as  the 
author  of  their  evvofiLa.  This 
Phakecus  (as  is  evident  from 
the  passage  quoted)  is  called 
Phayllus  by  ^Elian.  de  Nat. 
Animal.  XII.  40.  Compare  the 
MSS.  of  Ovid’s  Ibis,  502. 

0 Aristot.  Pol.  II.  4.  4. 
p Ibid.  III.  1 1.  1.  V.  1.  6. 

M 


that,  the  genealogy  would  be 
Cvpselus,  Gorgus  (Gorgias) 

I .1 

Periauder  Periander. 
and  then  also  Psammetichus 
might  be  considered  as  son  of 
the  same  Gorgias  (Gordias), 
without  supposing  the  oracle 
in  Herodotus  V.  92.  to  be 
false. 

1 Aristot.  Pol.  V.  8.  9.  Plut. 
Erot.  23.  p.  60. 

m Aristot.  Pol.  V.  3.  6.  The 
Spartans  also  assisted  in  over- 
throwing the  tyranny,  book  I. 
eh.  9.  §.  5. 

VOL.  II. 
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larchs  composed  a species  of  council.  But  in  the 
second  period  of  the  constitution,  the  pliy larchs  were 
replaced  by  a senate  (f3ov\Yj),  chosen  on  democratic 
principles : a remnant  however  of  the  early  consti- 
tution was  preserved,  in  the  regulation  that  all  ma- 
gistrates, who  were  chosen  from  the  ancient  citizens 
(the  proper  7roXirevfxa),  were  compelled  to  be  present 
in  the  public  assembly,  if  a magistrate  required  it 
the  highest  archon  also  alone  remained r.  The  Pe- 
loponnesian war  was  occasioned  by  a contest  between 
the  popular  party  at  Epidamnus,  and  the  nobles,  in 
which  the  Corinthians,  from  jealousy  against  Cor- 
cyra,  unmindful  of  their  true  interests,  supported 
the  former : of  the  issue  of  this  contest  we  are  not 
informed.  The  number  of  resident  and  industrious 
foreigners  was  very  great s : besides  this  class  of  per- 
sons, none  but  public  slaves  were  employed  in  me- 
chanical labour,  and  never  any  citizen l. 

Of  all  the  Corinthian  settlements,  Apollonia 
kept  the  nearest  to  the  original  colonial  constitution11, 
upon  which  its  fame  for  justice  is  probably  founded x. 
The  government  remained  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  noble  families  and  descendants  of  the 
first  colonists,  to  whom  the  large  estates  doubtless 
belonged  L Perhaps  Apollonia  was  indebted  for  the 


This  I conceive  to  be  the 
meaning  of  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  i . 6. 
according  to  the  reading  of 
Victorius.  'HAtata  is  only  a 
different  form  of  aAtm'a,  see 
above,  p.  89.  note  x.  The  oc- 
casion of  the  revolution  is  per- 
haps related  in  V.  3.  4. 

1 In  the  clause  «pyo> v 6 eis  rjv 
(v  (V.  1.  6.),  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  word  i<rr\v  in  III.  1 1. 1. 
and  the  context,  require  the 


omission  of  rjv.  [This  conjec- 
ture has  since  been  confirmed 
by  the  best  manuscript  of  the 
Politics;  see  Goettling’s  edition 
P-  39 1 *1 

* yElian.  V.  H.  XIII.  5. 

- 1 Aristot.  Pol.  II.  4.  13. 

11  See  above,  ch.  4.  §.  4. 
x Strabo  VII.  p.  316  C. 
y Aristot.  Pol.  IV.  3.  8.  cf. 
Herod.  IX.  93. 
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stability  of  its  government  to  the  Xenelasiaz;  an  in- 
stitution which  was  of  the  first  importance  for  the 
preservation  of  ancient  Greek  customs,  to  a state 
closely  bordering  on  barbarous  nations. 

7.  That  we  may  not  disturb  the  order  of  the  Co- 
rinthian colonies,  we  will  immediately  proceed  to 
consider  the  state  of  Syracuse.  In  the  Syracusan 
constitution  the  following  were  the  chief  epochs.  In 
the  first , the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
gamori a,  originally  together  with  a king b,  whose 
office  was  afterwards  abolished.  These  we  have  al- 
ready stated 0 to  have  been  the  original  colonists, 
who  took  possession  of  the  large  estates  cultivated 
by  native  bondslaves,  and  exercised  the  chief  go- 
verning power.  It  is  probable  that  the  magistrates, 
and  the  members  of  the  council d,  who  were  leaders 
of  the  people  in  the  assembly  (aA/a),  were  chosen 
from  this  body ; in  the  same  manner  as  the  geomori 
of  Samos  formed  a council,  which  after  the  subver- 
sion of  the  monarchy  governed  the  state c.  Against 
these  authorities,  the  people,  having  gradually  be- 
come more  pressing  in  their  demands,  at  length  re- 
belled, and  expelled  them,  by  combining  with  their 
slaves  the  Cyllyrii  (before  Olymp.  72. 1.  B.  C.  492.)  ' ; 
but  the  democracy  which  succeeded  was  so  irregular 
and  lawless,  that  it  was  of  very  short  duration  6;  the 

' /Elian,  ubi  sup.  Agathocles’  property  (Diotl. 

a ’Ey  2vpaKou(rais  ra v Teoapopcov  ExC.  8.  p.  549  Wess.),  the  geo- 
kcit€x6vtg>v  tt]v  dpxrjv  are  the  mori  appear  as  the  supreme 
words  of  the  Parian  Marble,  court  of  justice. 

Ep.  37.  ad  Olymp.  41.  e Plutarch.  Qu.  Gr.  57. 

b See  above,  p.  114.  note  '.  f Herod.  VII.  155.  Dion. 
c Ch.  4.  §.  4.  Hal.  VI.  62.  Compare  Zeno- 

(1  See  also  Plutarch.  Praec.  bius,  quoted  above,  p.  61. 
Reip.  32.  p.  201.  In  the  ac-  note 

count  of  the  confiscation  of  » This  is  stated  by  Aristot. 
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people  therefore  voluntarily  opened  the  gates  to  Ge- 
lon,  when  he  came  to  restore  the  gamori,  and  gave 
themselves  entirely  into  his  power  h,  in  Olymp.  73.  4. 
485  B.  C.  The  rule  of  Gelon,  and  of  his  successor, 
was,  although  monarchical,  yet  not  oppressive,  and 
upon  the  whole  beneficial  to  the  state : as  the  former 
allowed  an  extraordinary  assembly  of  the  people  to 
decide  concerning  his  public  administration ',  it  may 
be  perhaps  supposed  that  he  wished  to  be  considered 
an  iEsymnetes,  to  whom  the  city,  overcome  by  diffi- 
culties, intrusted  the  unlimited  disposal  of  its  wel- 
fare. With  the  overthrow  of  this  dynasty,  the  se- 
cond period  begins,  during  which  there  was  upon 
the  whole  a moderate  constitution,  called  by  most 
writers  democracy1",  and  by  Aristotle  is  distinguished 
from  democracy  as  a politeia  in  his  peculiar  sense 
of  the  word1.  Immediately  after  the  downfall  of 
Thrasybulus  an  assembly  was  convened,  in  which 
it  was  debated  concerning  the  constitution.  The 
public  offices  were  only  to  be  filled  by  the  ancient 
citizens ; while  those  who  had  been  admitted  by 
Gelon  from  other  cities,  together  with  the  natu- 
ralized mercenaries'11,  were  not  to  enjoy  the  complete 


Pol.  V.  2.  6.  Otherwise  Titt- 
mann,  p.  502.  according  to 
whom  there  was  democracy  at 
Syracuse  in  the  first  period, 
democracy  in  the  second,  and 

democracy  in  the  third. 

The  story  in  Aristot.  Pol.  V. 
3.  1.  Plut.  Price.  Reip.  ubi  sup. 
refers  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
ancient  hereditary  aristocracy, 
which  Plutarch  calls  «pto-rr?i/ 

TToXlTeUlU. 

h Herod,  ubi  sup. 

1 Diod.  XI.  26.  HHian.  V.1I. 


XIII.  36. 

k Thuc.  VII.  55.  Demosth. 
Leptin.  p.  506,  & c. 

1 Pol.  V.  3.  6.  compare  how- 
ever V.  10.  3. 

m Herod.  VII.  156.  Diod. 
XI.  25.  The  reason  why  there 
was  so  great  a number  of  fo- 
reign mercenaries  in  Sicily,  is, 
that  the  native  Sicilians  would 
not  serve  as  hired  troops  (He- 
sychius  and  Apostolius  in  2i- 
KfXos  arpar.  Toup  in  Suid.  vol. 
II.  p.  614.);  the  tyrants  were 
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rights  of  citizenship  n (which  measures  occasioned  a 
war  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse) ; and  lastly  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  states  of  Sicily,  peace 
was  reestablished  by  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
citizens,  a separation  of  the  foreigners,  who  found  a 
settlement  at  Messana,  and  a new  allotment  of  the 
lands  in  which  the  estates  of  the  nobles  were  pro- 
bably divided  anew.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  these  proceedings,  the  states  of  Sicily  were 
reduced  to  a feeble  condition,  which  occasioned  nu- 
merous attempts  to  set  up  a tyranny.  As  a security 
against  this  danger,  the  people  (in  Olymp.  81.  3. 
454  B.C.)  established  the  institution  called  petalism, 
in  imitation  of  the  ostracism  of  Athens ; but  they 
had  sufficient  discernment  soon  to  abolish  this  new 
form  of  tyranny,  as  all  distinguished  and  well  edu- 
cated men  i1  were  deterred  by  it  from  taking  a part 
in  public  affairs.  Syracuse  suffered  at  that  time,  as 
well  as  Athens,  by  the  intrigues  of  demagogues  and 
cabals  of  sycophants^;  in  this  city,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, a talent  for  the  subtleties  of  oratory  had  begun 
to  develope  itself ; which  owed  its  origin  to  Corax, 
a man  employed  by  Hieron  as  a secret  spy  and  con- 


therefore  compelled  to  hire 
Condottieri,  as  for  instance, 
Phormis  the  Maenalian. 

11  Died.  XT.  72,  73. 

0 Diod.  XI.  76.  cf.  Aristot. 
Pol.  V.  2.  11.  This  is  the  no\i- 
Toypa(f)ia,  and  the  dvadao-fxds, 
Diod.  XI.  86.  Compare  Go- 
eller  de  Situ  Syracusarum  3. 
p.  9. 

>’  Ot  xcifueo-TciTOi  Diod.  XI.  87. 
Compare  the  xaPLeVT€S  in  Plu- 
tarch  Phocion.  29.  Dion.  28. 
Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  I.  4.  2.  I. 
5-  4.  IV.  8.  10.  Concerning 


the  Petalismus,  see,  besides 
Diodorus,  Hesychius  in  v.  Ri- 
vinus  in  Schlaeger’s  Dissert. 

I774.  YOI.  I.  p.  I07. 

'i  What  sycophants  were  in 
a democracy,  were  the  wthkov- 
crrai  and  7 voraycoyides  in  the  ty- 
ranny of  Hieron  (Aristot.  Pol. 
V.  9.  3.  comp,  the  vetus  inter - 
pres  ap.  Schneider.),  and  of  the 
Dionysii  (Plut.  Dion,  de  Curios. 
16.  p.  147.  who  supposed  that 
the  latter  were  men),  compare 
vol.  I.  p.  189.  note  f. 
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fidant,  and  celebrated  among  the  people  as  a power- 
ful orator  and  sagacious  councillor1'.  The  naturally 
refined,  acute,  and  lively  temperament  of  the  Sicilian 
Greeks s had  already  turned  towards  cunning  and 
deceit ; and  in  particular  the  young,  eager  after  all 
novelty,  ran  counter  to  the  temperance  and  severity 
of  the  ancient  customs  and  mode  of  life l.  As  to  the 
constitution  at  the  time  of  the  Sicilian  war,  we  know 
that  all  public  affairs  of  importance  were  decided  in 
the  popular  assembly11,  and  the  management  of  them 
was  in  great  part  confided  to  the  leaders  of  the 
people  (& Yj/xov  7rpoa-Toirai),  who  seem  to  have  been  re- 
gular public  officers  x.  In  what  manner  the  people 
was  led,  is  shewn  by  the  instance  of  Athenagoras, 
who  represents  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians, 
when  already  approaching  the  shores  of  Sicily,  as  a 
story  invented  by  the  oligarchs  to  terrify  the  people. 
To  what  extent  a complete  freedom  of  speaking  be- 
fore the  people  existed,  is  not  altogether  clear L That 
persons  of  an  aristocratic  disposition  still  continued 
to  possess  political  power  is  evident  from  the  speech  of 
Athenagoras* ; and  it  is  probable  from  Aristotle,  that 
they  had  an  exclusive  right  to  certain  offices.  The 


' See  the  mutilated  Scholia 
to  Hermogenes  in  Reiske’s  Ora- 
tors,  vol.  VIII.  p.  196.  toge- 
ther with  Aristotle  ap.  Cic. 
Brut.  XII.  46. 

s Siculi  acuti  Cic.  Verrin.  III. 
8.  acuta  gens  et  controversa  na- 
ture Brut.  XII.  46.  dicaces  Verr. 
IV.  43 .faced  Orat.  II.  54. 

1 Diod.  XI.  82.  probably 
from  Philistus. 

u Thuc.  VI.  32  sqq.  72  sq. 
Diod.  XV.  19,  95. 

* Thuc.  VI.  35. 


>'  Thuc.  VI.  32,  41.  Diod. 
XIII.  19. 

7 Hermocrates,  of  an  ari- 
stocratic disposition,  filled  a 

public  office. The  vecortpoi 

in  Thucyd.  VI.  38.  appear  to 
me  to  be  persons  desirous  of 
change  and  innovation,  nova- 
rum  rerum  cupidi,  wishing  thus 
to  raise  themselves  above  the 
people  ; and  not  merely  young 
men.  [The  words  of  Thucydides 
are,  kcu  ftijra  t'l  K.a\  fiovXtcrOe,  co 
recoTepoi ; norepov  ap^eiv  HAH  ; 
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third  period  begins  with  the  victory  over  the  Athe- 
nian armament.  As  this  was  decided  by  the  fleet  of 
the  Syracusans,  the  men  of  inferior  rank,  who  served 
as  sailors,  obtained  a large  increase  of  importance  in 
their  own  sight,  and  were  loud  in  their  demands  for 
admission  to  the  highest  offices ; in  the  very  same 
manner  as  at  Athens,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  92d  Olympiad,  412  B.  C.  upon 
the  proposal  of  Diodes  the  demagogue a,  a commis- 
sion was  appointed  for  the  arrangement  of  a new 
constitution,  in  which  the  original  contriver  of  the 
plan  had  himself  the  first  place.  The  government 
was  thus  converted  into  a complete  democracy,  of 
which  the  first  principle  was,  that  the  public  offices 
should  be  filled  not  by  election,  but  by  lot b.  There 
was  formed  at  the  same  time  a collection  of  written 


dW  ovk  euvopov.  6 8e  vopos  tic 
tov  p.r)  bivacrBai  vpds  pdWov  i) 
dvvapivovs  eTcdrj  ciTipd^fiv,  i.  e. 
“ Do  those  who  are  under  age 
“ for  public  office  wish  to  be 
“ admitted  before  their  time 
“ (rj8r])!  But  it  is  contrary  to 
“ law.”  The  law  might  have 
prohibited  persons  under  a cer- 
tain age  from  holding  places  of 
public  trust ; but  it  never,  from 
the  want  of  a certain  test,  could 
have  excluded  persons  desirous 
of  a change.  I his  interpreta- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  other 
words  of  Athenagoras,  “ The 
“ law  was  made  rather  on  ac- 
“ count  of  your  natural  inca- 
“ pacity,  than  for  the  purpose 
“ of  disgracing  you.”  And  in 
C.  39.  ot  re  dvvdfxevoi  sal  oi  veoi 
seems  to  mean  “ the  qualified 
“ and  the  disqualified;”  “those 
“ who  can  and  do,  and  those 
“ who  cannot  hold  office.” 


There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  objection  to  this  explana- 
tion ; and  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  giving  to  vewrepoi 
and  vtoL  the  sense  of  vecorepo- 
7 toioI.  The  suggestion  of  Wachs- 
muth,  Hellenische  Alterthums- 
kunde,  vol.  I.  2.  p.  96.  that 
“ Athenagoras,  in  calling  his 
“ opponents  young  men,  only 
“ glances  at  the  youthful  Her- 
“ mocrates,  the  most  powerful 
“ of  the  nobles,”  seems  very 
farfetched  and  improbable.] 

* Diodorus  XIII.  19,  55.  calls 
him  a demagogue. 

b Aristot.  Pol.  V.  3.  6.  Diod. 
XIII.  35-  TllC  drjpr/yopoviiTes 
cast  lots  merely  for  the  succes- 
sion in  which  they  were  to  ad- 
dress the  people,  Plut.  Reg.  A- 
pophth.  p.  89,  90.  The  gene- 
rals were  still  chosen  from 
among  the  bwarcoTaroi , Diod. 
XIII.  91. 
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laws,  which  were  very  precise  and  explicit  in  the 
determination  of  punishments,  and  were  doubtless 
intended,  by  their  severity,  to  keep  off  these  trou- 
bles, which  the  new  constitution  could  not  fail  to 
produce.  This  code,  which  was  also  adopted  by 
other  Sicilian  states,  was  written  in  an  ancient  na- 
tive dialect,  which  seventy  years  afterwards  (in  the 
time  of  Timoleon)  required  an  interpreter0.  Not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  we  find  the  demo- 
cracy an  Olympiad  and  a half  later  fallen  into  such 
contempt rl,  that  the  people,  utterly  incapable  of  pro- 
tecting the  city  in  the  dangers  of  the  time,  appointed 
a general  with  unlimited  power:  which  measure, 
though  always  attended  with  bad  success,  they  re- 
peatedly had  recourse  to.  Dionysius,  a man  power- 
ful as  well  from  his  talents,  as  from  the  means  which 
his  situation  as  demagogue  afforded  him  of  keeping 
the  people  in  continual  dread  of  the  nobles e,  soon 
became  tyrant f;  in  which  character  he  still  allowed 
an  appearance  of  freedom  to  remain  in  public  as- 
semblies, which  he  summoned,  conducted,  and  dis- 
missed s.  Dion  restored  the  democracy  for  a short 
time,  and  only  partially  1 ; for  it  was  his  real  inten- 
tion to  introduce  a Doric  aristocracy  upon  the  model 
of  those  in  Sparta  and  Crete1.  Timoleon  with  more 


c Diod.  XIII.  33,  35. 
li  Pint,  ubi  sup.  p.  92. 
e Aristot.  Pol.  V.  4.  5.  V. 
8.  4.  Diod.  XIII.  96. 

1 Diod.  XIII.  94.  of.  Polyyen. 
V.  2.  2. 

■?  Diod.  XIV.  45,  64,  70.  See 
several  passages  in  Pseud-Ari- 
stot.GEcon.il.  2.20.  The  assem- 
blies summoned  by  Dion,  for 
example  against  Dionysius  the 
Second  (Diod.  XVI.  10,17,  20. 


Plut.  Dion.  33,  38.),  must  not 
be  considered  as  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  tyranny. 
Cicero  de  Rep  III.  31.  denies 
that  Syracuse  in  the  reign  of 
Dionysius  was  a Respublica  at 
all. 

h Plutarch.  Dion.  28. 

' Ibid.  53-  (TX'ilxa — apuTTOKpa- 
t'lciv  e'xnv  Thv  cVtcrraroCcrai/  kiu 
ftpaftevovcrav  ra  peyLara.  See  a- 
bove,  ch.  1 . §.  7. 
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decision  abolished  the  democracy,  and  restored  the 
former  constitution  k,  as  may  be  supposed,  not  with- 
out sycophants  and  demagogues,  who  were  not  slow 
to  turn  their  arms  against  the  founder  of  the  new 
liberty1.  A mixture  of  aristocracy  is  discernible  in 
the  office  of  amphipolis  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter, 
which  lasted  three  centuries  from  Olymp.  109- 2. 
343  B.  C.  and  probably  combined  political  influence 
with  the  highest  dignity;  the  person  who  filled  it 
gave  his  name  to  the  year.  Three  candidates  were 
chosen  for  this  office  from  three  families  by  vote, 
and  one  of  the  three  was  selected  by  lot m.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  Timoleon  caused  a revision  of  the 
laws  to  be  made  by  Ceplialus,  a Corinthian,  only 
however  allowing  him  to  be  called  an  interpreter  of 
the  code  of  Diodes,  although,  as  it  appears,  he  en- 
tirely remodelled  the  civil  law 11 . W e must  pass 
hastily  over  the  later  times,  remarking  in  general, 
that  a feeble  democracy  continued  to  exist,  frequently 
contending  with  clubs  (haipiou)  of  oligarchs  °,  and  af- 
terwards falling  into  the  hand  of  tyrants  who  had 
risen  from  demagogues ; such  for  instance  as  Aga- 
thocles,  who  undertook  to  bring  about  a redivision 
of  the  lands,  and  an  abolition  of  all  claims  of  debt?. 
Hiero  II.  did  not  suppress  the  council  of  the  city, 
which  Hieronymus  never  consulted ; but  as  it  again 
returned  into  existence  immediately  after  the  death 

k Diod.  XVI.  70.  the  state  was  legally  governed 

I Plutarch.  Timol.  37.  by  a synedrion  of  600  of  the 

m Diod.  XVI.  81.  with  Wes-  most  distinguished  persons  (x«- 

seling’s  note,  Cic.  in  Verr.  I.  2.  piea-rarm) , XIX.  6. 

51.  p Diod.  XIX.  4.  6 — 9.  He 

II  Diod.  XIII.  35.  XVI.  70.  also  sometimes  convened  pub- 

0 Diod.  XIX.  3 — 5.  After  a lie  assemblies,  when  it  pleased 

democracy  of  this  kind,  and  him  to  play  the  Sihxotikos.  Diod. 
before  the  time  of  Agathocles,  XX.  63,  79. 
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of  the  latter  prince,  it  appears  that  it  could  not  have 
been  a body  chosen  annually,  but  a board  appointed 
for  a considerable  periods  The  generals  had  at  all 
times  very  large  powers,  especially  in  the  popular 
assembly,  in  which  however  persons  of  the  lowest 
condition  had  liberty  to  speak1'.  Another  military 
office  also,  that  of  the  hipparehs,  exercised  a super- 
intendence over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state,  in 
order  to  guard  against  disturbances'. 

8.  After  this  account  of  the  constitution  of  Sy- 
racuse, we  may  proceed  to  notice  those  of  Gela, 
and  its  colony  Agrigentum  ; as  these  cities, 
though  deriving  their  origin  from  Rhodes,  perhaps 
took  Syracuse  for  their  model  in  the  formation  of 
their  government.  In  both  states  the  noble  and 
wealthy  first  held  the  ruling  power ; which  was 
afterwards  for  a long  time  possessed  by  tyrants1. 
Agrigentum,  after  the  overthrow  of  Thrasydaeus  in 


Otherwise  it  mast  have 
been  newly  appointed  by  elec- 
tion or  lot  at  the  death  of  Hie- 
ronymus, of  which  Livy  XXIV. 
22.  says  not  a word.  The  sc- 
niores  (c.  24.)  are  probably 
members  of  this  senate  ; a ye- 
povaia  also  probably  existed  at 
that  time,  which  occurs  in  a 
late  inscription  in  Castelli  In- 
script. Sic.  V.  c p.  44. 
r Liv.  XXIV.  27. 
s See  Hesychius,  Suidas, 
and  Zenobius  in  ’nnrdpxov  nivag  ; 
on  this  tablet  were  entered  r« 
tcov  draKrovvTcop  dvupara.  InUiod. 
XIV.  64.  Innfls  appears  to  be 
the  name  of  the  class  of 
knights. 

1 At  Gela  Oleander  was  ty- 
rant, after  a period  of  oligar- 


chy (Aristot.  Pol.  V.  10.  4.), 
from  Olymp.  68.  4.  to  70.  3. 
503 — 498  B.  C.  (Herod.  VII. 
157.  Dion.  Hal.  VII.  1.  Pau- 
san.  VI.  9.) ; then  his  brother 
Hippocrates  from  Olymp.  70. 
3.  to  72.  2.  498 — 491  B.  C. 
Gelon  in  Olymp.  72.  2.  At 
Agrigentum  there  was  a timo- 
cracy (Arist.  Pol.  V.  8.  4.), 
then  Phalaris  from  Olymp.  53. 

4-  to  57.  3.  555—548  B.  C. 
according  to  Eusebius  and 
Bentley,  then  Alcmanes  and 
Alcander  (Heracl.  Pont.  36.), 
Theron  from  Olymp.  73.  1.  to 
76.  4.  488 — 473  B.  C accord- 
ing to  Boeckh,  and  Thrasy- 
daeus, who  was  expelled  in  the 
same  year. 
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Olyrnp.  76.  4.  478  B.  C.,  received  a democratic  con- 
stitution 11 : we  know,  however,  that  at  that  time  an 
assembly  of  a thousand,  appointed  for  three  years, 
governed  the  state,  which  was  suppressed  by  Empe- 
docles the  philosopher x ; who  obtained  so  large  a 
share  of  popular  favour  that  he  was  even  offered  the 
office  of  king?.  The  assembly  of  a thousand  also 
occurs  in  Rhegiuin  and  Crotona,  in  speaking  of 
which  city  we  will  again  mention  this  subject.  Fur- 
ther than  this  all  information  fails  us.  Scipio  esta- 
blished anew  the  senate  of  Agrigentuin,  and  ordered 
that  the  number  of  the  new  colonists  of  Manlius 
should  never  exceed  that  of  the  ancient  citizens7'. 
The  same  senate,  in  an  inscription  of  the  Roman 
timea,  is  called  a-vyKXYjrof,  awebpiov,  and  (3ovkv}9  and  ap- 
pears to  have  consisted  of  110  members  ; the  day 
of  meeting  is  stated  : it  appears  that  the  senate  then 
alternated  every  two  months b;  the  decree  of  the 
senate  is  referred  to  the  popular  assembly  (a\'ia) ; 
over  which  a npcayopog  presided0  (which  was  also  the 
name  of  the  supreme  magistrate  at  Catana  in  the 
time  of  Cicero) (l ; the  Hyllean  tribe  has  the  prece- 
dency on  the  day  of  this  assembly.  A hierothytes 
gives  his  name  to  the  year,  corresponding  to  the 
amphipolus  at  Syracuse;  in  whose  place  a cliierapo- 


11  Died.  XI.  53-  Kopiadpevoi 

TTjV  diyjLOKpaTLClV . 

x See  Diogen.  Laert.  VIII. 
66.  Timyeus  Fragm.  2.  Goeller. 
Sturz  Empedocles,  p.  108. 

y Aristot.  ap.  Diog.  VIII. 
63.  The  words,  cocrre  ov  povov 
f]v  tcov  n\ovai(ou  dXXa  /cat  tcov  tu 
SrjpoTLKa  (Jjpovovurcou,  do  not  pre- 
sent any  difficulty. 
z Cic.  Verr.  I.  2.  50. 
a Gruter,  p.401.  Castelli, 


p.  79,  &c. 

” 'AXuicrpa  e/cras  Siprjvov  Kap- 
veiov  igrjKOVTOs  HEMIITAI.  See 
above  concerning  Rhodes,  §.  3. 
c The  Hierothytes  was  the 

napanpoaTciTas  of  the  IBov\r]  (II A- 
PAIIP02TATA  TA2  should  be 
written). 

ll  Verr.  I.  4.  23,  39. 
e Concerning  the  lepanoXoi 
see  Boissonade  in  the  Classical 
Journal,  vol.  XVII.  p.  396. 
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lus  is  mentioned  in  a similar  decree  of  Gelaf,  toge- 
ther with  whom  a Ka-reviavaios,  an  annual  magistrate 
(perhaps  archon),  is  mentioned.  In  this  state  the  se- 
nate (i SovXrj ) appears  to  have  been  changed  every  half 
years,  their  decrees  being  also  confirmed  by  the  as- 
sembly (aA /ah) ; the  assembly  is  led  by  a i TpoaTaTyg, 
the  same  magistrate  whom  we  have  already  met 
with  in  nearly  all  the  democratic  states  of  the  Do- 
rians, in  Argos,  Corcyra,  and  Syracuse5. 

9-  We  now  return  to  the  Peloponnese.  In  Si- 
c Y on  the  tyrants  had,  as  in  other  states,  been  the 
leaders  of  a democratic  party k ; but  their  dominion 
put  an  end  to  the  times  of  disturbance  and  irregu- 
larity, which  had  occasioned  the  Pythian  priestess 
to  say,  that  “ Sicyon  needed  a disciplinarian1.”  After 
their  overthrow  an  early  constitution  was  restored, 
which  remained  unshaken  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  We  are  only  informed  that  in  Olymp.  90.  3. 
418.  B.  C.  the  Lacedaemonians  made  the  constitu- 
tion more  oligarchical 111 ; that  it  had  not  previously 
been  entirely  democratical,  is  shewn  by  the  fidelity 
with  which  Sicyon  adhered  to  the  head  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian league.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  we 
find  that  Sicyon  possessed  an  Achaean  constitution, 
i.  e.  one  founded  on  property,  in  which  the  rich  were 
supreme  n;  Euphron,  in  Olymp.  102.  4.  369  B.  C., 
undertook  to  change  this  into  a democracy,  and  thus 

1 Maffei  Mus.  Veron.  p.  329.  ’ See  also  the  Calymnian 

Muratori,  p.  642,  1.  Castello,  decree  (Chandler,  p.21.  n.  85.) 
p.  84.  cf.  ibid.  p.  25.  e§o£e  ra  [Sov'Ka  kcii  ro>  8afj.co  yi ao/ia 

K BouAa?  aXiacrfxa  (vulg.  «Ai-  7 rpoararav. 


k Book  I.  eh.  8.  §.  2. 


Plutarch,  de  sera  Num. 


11  E8o£e  ra  aXia  Ka0a  Kai  ra 
fiovXa,  as  the  sense  requires  us 
to  read  with  Castello. 


Vind.  7.  p.  23  1. 
m Thucyd.  V.  81. 

11  Xen.  Hell.  VII.  1.  44. 
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obtained  the  tyranny,  until  the  party  of  the  nobles, 
whom  lie  persecuted,  overthrew  liim°.  Plutarch 
states  most  clearly  the  changes  in  this  constitution; 
44  after  the  unmixed  and  Doric  aristocracy  p had  been 
44  destroyed,  Sicyon  fell  from  one  sedition,  from  one 
44  tyranny  into  another;”  until,  at  the  time  of  Ara- 
tus,  it  adopted  the  almost  purely  democratical  insti- 
tutions of  the  Achaeans. 

As  Phlius  during  the  whole  Peloponnesian  war 
remained  faithful  to  the  interest  of  Sparta  and  hos- 
tile to  Argos,  it  is  evident  that  the  state  was  under 
an  aristocratic  government (l  In  a revolution  which 
took  place  before  Olymp.  99-  2.  383  B.  C.  the  La- 
cedaemonian party  had  been  expelled,  but  were  in 
the  same  year  again  received  by  the  people ; the 
government,  however,  did  not  become  democratical, 
until  Agesilaus,  introduced  by  the  former  party, 
conquered  the  city,  and  remodelled  the  constitu- 
tion1’ (Olymp.  100.  2.  379  B.  C.).  Before  this  pe- 
riod the  democratic  assembly  consisted  of  more  than 
5000  members,  those  who  were  inclined  to  the  La- 
cedaemonians furnished  above  1000  heavy-armed 
soldiers.  A very  regular  system  of  government  is 
proved  to  have  existed,  by  the  patience  and  heroism 
with  which  the  Phliasians,  in  the  102d  and  103d 
Olympiads,  372 — 376  B.  C.,  defended  their  city  and 
country  against  the  attacks  of  the  Argives,  Arca- 

° VII.  1.45.  VII.  3.  4.  Fifty  persons  of  each  party 

p AKPAT02  KAI  AUPIKH  made  a plan  for  a new  consti- 
API2T0KPATIA,  Plutarch.  Arat.  tution,  Hell.  V.  3.  25.  The 
2.  refugees  residing  at  Argos,  in 

q Some  members  of  the  oli-  Olymp.  10 1.  2.375  B.  C.,  were 
garchical  party  of  Argos  also  manifestly  democrats,  the  same 
fled  to  Phlius,  Thucyd.  V.  83.  as  in  Xen.  Hell.  VII.  2.  5.  in 
r Xen.  Hell.  V.  2.  8.  sqq.  Olymp.  102.  4.  369  B.  C. 

V.  3.  10.  sqq.  V.  3.  21.  sqq. 
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dians,  Eleans,  and  Thebans,  until,  without  breaking 
their  fidelity  to  Sparta,  they  concluded  a peace  with 
Thebes  and  Argos  (in  Olymp.  103.  3.  366  B.  C.) 

10.  In  Meg  Alt  a the  tyranny  of  Theagenes,  to 
which  he  rose  from  a demagogue,  was  overthrown 
by  Sparta,  and  the  early  constitution  restored,  which 
for  a time  was  administered  with  moderation8,  but 
even  during  the  Persian  war  it  had  already  been 
rendered  more  democratical  by  the  admission  of  Pe- 
rioeci1.  The  elegiac  poet  Theognis  shows  himself 
about  this  time  the  zealous  friend  of  aristocracy 11 ; 
he  dreads  in  particular  men  who  stir  up  the  popu- 
lace to  evil,  and,  as  leaders  of  parties,  cause  disor- 
der and  dissension  in  the  peaceful  city ; he  laments 
the  disappearance  of  the  pride  of  nobility,  the  gene- 
ral eagerness  for  riches,  and  the  increase  of  a crafty 
and  deceitful  disposition x.  These  struggles  after  po- 
pular liberty,  promoted  by  demagogues,  soon  pro- 
duced the  greatest  disturbance  ; the  people  no  longer 
paid  the  interest  of  their  debts,  and  even  required  a 
cession  of  that  which  had  been  already  paid  (nakiv- 
TOKia) ; the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  the  very  temples, 
were  plundered  ; many  persons  were  banished  for 
the  purpose  of  confiscating  their  property v.  It  was 


s Plutarch.  Qu.  Gr.  18.  Me- 
gapels Qeaytvt] — eicfiakovTes,  oXt- 
yov  xpovov  e(TO)(pp6i>r)(rav  Kara  tt]v 
7 To\LT€ia.V. 

I See  above,  ch.  3.  §.  3.  It 
appears  to  me  nearly  certain 
that  the  passage  refers  to  Me- 
gara  near  Corinth. 

II  See  above  ch.  1.  §.4.  ch. 
4.  §.  8. 

x V.  43,  66,  847.  ed.  Bekker. 
[See  generally  on  the  aristo- 
cratical  tendency  of  the  poetry 


of  Theognis,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  Megara,  Welcker  Prole- 
gomena ad  Theognin,  pp.  x — xli.] 

> Aristot.  Pol.  V.  2.  6.  V.  4. 
3.  Pint,  vhi  sup.  I suspect  that 
Theognis  (v.  677.)  speaks  of 
this  period,  xpWaTa  & dpndgovai 
f3ia,  Koapos  S’  imoXcoXev,  and  in 
the  whole  political  allegory  of 
the  passage.  This  was  the  time 
of  the  violence  done  to  the  Pe- 
loponnesian theori,  Plutarch  uhi 
sup.  p.  59. 
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perhaps  at  this  time  that  the  Megarians  adopted  the 
democratic  institution  of  ostracisin  '.  The  nobles, 
however,  soon  returned,  conquered  the  people  in  a 
battle,  and  restored  an  oligarchy,  which  was  the 
more  oppressive,  as  the  public  offices  were  for  a 
time  exclusively  filled  by  persons  who  had  fought 
against  the  people a.  It  is  probable  that  the  conse- 
quence of  this  return  was  the  revolt  of  Megara  from 
Athens,  in  Olymp.  83.  3.  446  B.  C.h;  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Lacedaemonian 
party  was  predominant.  But  in  the  eighth  year  of 
the  war  the  aristocratic  party  of  Megara  was  in 
banishment  at  Pegae ; and  when  they  were  about  to 
be  recalled,  and  restored  to  their  city,  the  leaders  of 
the  people  preferred  to  have  the  Athenians  in  the 
town  rather  than  the  citizens  whom  they  had  driven 
from  their  walls.  By  the  influence  of  Brasidas,  how- 
ever, they  returned,  upon  a promise  of  amnesty, 
which  they  did  not  long  observe.  For  having  first 
obtained  the  supreme  offices  (to  which  they  must 
therefore  have  had  a particular  claim),  they  brought 
a hundred  of  their  chief  enemies  before  the  people, 
and  forced  them  to  pass  sentence  upon  the  accused 
with  open  votes.  The  people,  terrified  by  this  mea- 
sure, condemned  them  to  death.  At  the  same  time 
the  dominant  party  established  a close  and  strict  oli- 
garchy0, which  remained  in  existence  for  a very  long 
period d.  In  the  second  year  of  the  101st  Olympiad, 
375  B.  C.,  we  again  find  that  democracy  was  the 

7 Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  851.  (1  Time,  ubi  sup.  et  V.  31. 

Phavorinus  in  o a-TpaKivba.  In  this  aristocratic  period  the 

a Aristot.  Pol  V.  4.  3 IV.  7rpo(SovXot  were  magistrates  of 
1 -■  10.  high  authority  in  Megara,  Ari- 

b Thuc.  I.  1 14.  cf.  103.  stoph.  Acharn.  7 cc. 

c Thuc.  IV.  66,  74. 
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established  constitution,  and  that  the  attempts  of  the 
oligarchs  to  change  it  were  defeated e.  Demosthenes f 
mentions  a court  of  three  hundred  in  this  state,  sit- 
ting in  judgment  on  public  offences  ; and  at  this  time 
nobility  and  wealth  were  frequently  united  in  the 
same  persons.  Of  the  Megarian  magistrates  we  have 
already  mentioned  a kings,  to  which  may  now  be 
added  the  hieromnamon,  an  office  always  held  by 
the  priest  of  Neptune1’,  and  probably  having  the 
same  duties  and  privileges  as  the  amphipolus,  liie- 
rapolus,  and  liierotliytes  in  the  Sicilian  states.  The 
antiquity  of  this  office  is  evident  from  its  occurrence 
in  the  colonies  of  Megara,  Byzantium,  and  Chal- 
cedon.  In  the  former  a hieromnamon  is  mentioned 
in  a decree  quoted  by  Demosthenes1,  who  gives  his 
name  to  the  year;  in  the  latter,  a decree  now  ex- 
tantk mentions  first  a king,  then  a hieromnamon, 
then  a prophet,  together  with  three  nomophylaces, 
all  administering  the  public  affairs  (ala-v/xv uvret)  for 
the  appointed  term  of  a month.  The  two  first  we 
have  already  seen  united  in  the  very  same  manner 
at  Megara ; the  third  refers  to  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
of  the  transfer  of  which  from  the  mother-state  to 
Chalcedon  we  have  already  spoken,  and  pointed  out 
an  oracle  of  Apollo  which  was  delivered  there 1 ; the 
nomophylaces  also  occur  at  Sparta.  The  hieromna- 

e Diod.  NV.  40.  55.  in  the  king’s  library  at 

1 TTepl  TrapaTTpaTfielas , pp.  435’  Paris.  It  is  the  same  which 

436.  Corsini  F.  A.  I.  2.  p.  469.  con- 

s Above,  p.  1 13.  note1’.  sidered  as  Delphian.  It  de- 

’’  Plutarch.  Symp.  VIII.  8.  crees  a crown  to  a 'Ayepcov  [3ov- 
4.  p.  379.  where  indeed  the  ~has,  and  the  eight  persons 
expression  is  very  indefinite.  whose  names  are  subscribed 

1 De  Corona,  p.  255.  and  in  are  probably  senators, 
another  decree  in  Polyb.  IV.  1 Book  II.  ch.  2.  §.  8.  last 
52.4.  They  also  occur  in  coins,  note. 
k In  Caylus  Recueil  TI.  pi. 
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moil  was  probably  priest  also  of  Neptune  in  the  co- 
lonies, the  worship  of  which  god,  deriving  its  origin 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  was  at  least  more  pre- 
valent than  any  other1". 

11.  The  constitution  of  Byzantium  was  at  first 
monarchical",  afterwards  aristocratical0,  and  the  oli- 
garchy, which  soon  succeeded,  was,  in  Olymp.  97.  3. 
390  B.  C.,  changed  by  Thrasybulus  the  Athenian 
into  democracy p.  Equal  privileges  were  at  the  same 
time  probably  granted  to  the  new  citizens,  who,  on 
account  of  their  demands,  had  been  driven  from  the 
city  by  the  ancient  colonists q.  After  this,  the  de- 
mocracy appears  to  have  continued  for  a long  timer ; 
but  on  account  of  the  duration  of  this  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  habit  of  passing  their  time  in  the 
market-place  and  the  harbour,  which  the  people  had 
contracted  from  the  situation  of  the  town,  a great 
dissoluteness  of  manners  existed ; and  this  was  also 
transferred  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Chalcedon, 
which  had  adopted  the  Byzantine  democracy,  and, 


m See,  besides  other  writers, 
Boettiger  Amalthea,  vol.  II.  p. 
304. — Of  the  hieromnemons 
Letronne  has  treated  at  full 
length,  Mem.  de  V Acad,  des 
Inscriptions,  tom.  VI.  p.  221, 
but  without  remarking  that, 
besides  Delphi,  they  are  pe- 
culiar to  Megara  and  its  colo- 
nies. 

11  At  least  if  Dineus  (Dimeris) 
was  king,  see  book  I.  ch,  6. 
§.  9 ; this  Dineus  is  however 
called  by  Hesychius  Milesius,  §. 
20,  only  general  of  the  Byzan- 
tians,  and  Toncipxps  of  Chalce- 
don. He  appears  nevertheless 
to  be  an  historical  personage. 

VOL.  II. 


Concerning  the  bondslaves,  see 
above,  ch.  4.  §.  5. 

0 According  to  Hesychius 
Milesius  Aea>v  tls  rcov  BvgavTicov 
apiCTTOKpaTLav  ibef-aTO. 

i*  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  8.  27. 
What  the  Thirty  in  Diodorus 
XIV.  12.  are,  whom  Clearchus 
put  to  death  after  the  magi- 
strates, we  are  entirely  igno- 
rant, since  the  right  explana- 
tion or  emendation  of  the  word 
Botcorov?  is  still  a desideratum. 

‘i  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  2.  10. 
r Theopompus  ap.  Athen. 
XII.  p.  526  E.  c-f.  Memnon. 
23.  ap.  Pliot..  Biblioth.  p.  724. 
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together  with  its  ancient  constitution,  had  lost  the 
temperance  and  regularity  for  which  it  had  been 
distinguished.  In  these  times  the  Byzantians  were 
frequently  in  great  financial  difficulties,  from  which 
they  often  endeavoured  to  extricate  themselves  by 
violent  measures s.  In  the  document  quoted  by  De- 
mosthenes the  senate  (/3a>A«)  transfers  a decree  in  its 
first  stage,  called  pYjrpa c,  to  an  individual,  in  order  to 
bring  it  before  the  people  in  the  assembly  (aA/a), 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  was  customary  at 
Athens ; the  existing  constitution  is  called  in  this 
document  a naTpiog  TroXneia.  The  office  of  archon 
was  perhaps  introduced  together  with  the  demo- 
cracy u ; the  civil  authority  of  the  generals  existed 
in  many  states  in  later  times.  The  hundreds  (e*a- 
TOdjvg)  occur  apparently  as  a subdivision  of  the 
tribes x,  and  therefore  as  a species  of  phratriae>  ; 
they  were  probably  common  to  all  the  colonies  of 
Megara,  since  we  find  them  in  Heraclea  on  the 
Pontus.  In  this  city  we  know  to  a certainty  that 
the  hundreds  were  divisions  of  the  tribes,  of  which 
there  were  three2;  the  rich  (i.  e.  the  possessors  of 


s Pseud-Aristot.  (Econ.  II. 
2 3.  The  transit  duties  levied 
at  the  Bosporus  are  well  known, 
Boeckh’s  Economy  of  Athens, 
vol.  II.  p.  40. 

1 A decree  of  the  senate  be- 
fore it  had  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people  was  also 
called  fjr]Tpa  in  Sparta ; see 
above,  ch.  5.  §.  8. 

" It  occurs  on  coins.  See 
Heyne  Comment,  rec.  Got- 
ting.  vol.  I.  p.  8. 

* Pseud-Aristot.  ubi  sup. 
y Chandler.  Inscript,  App. 


12.  p.  94. 

7-  Aineas  Poliorcet.  11.  (ad 
calc.  Polyb.)  oxhtoov  avrols  rpiav 
(jyuXoni  Kal  rerrapcov  enarocrTvcov . 
There  must  evidently  have 
been  more  than  four  hundreds 
to  three  tribes,  as  Casaubon 
remarks.  Perhaps  we  should 
read  Terrapa) v Ka\  clkoctl  exaro- 
arvcov,  or  with  Goettling  ( Her- 
mes, vol.  XXV.  p.  155.),  TfT- 
Tcipcou  iv  € Kacrrp  eKaToarvcov.  Ca- 
saubon’s  emendation  of  reTrd- 
puKovra  for  reTTapwv  is  not  ad- 
missible,  as  forty  is  not  divi- 
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the  original  lots)  were  all  in  the  same  hundred ; 
but  the  demagogues,  intending  to  destroy  the  ari- 
stocracy, divided  the  people  into  sixty  new  hun- 
dreds, independent  of  the  tribes,  in  which  rich  and 
poor  were  entered  without  distinction : nearly  the 
same  measure  as  that  by  which  Cleisthenes  had  so 
greatly  raised  the  democracy  at  Athens. 

This  Heraclea  Pontica,  a settlement  in  part 
of  Boeotians,  but  chiefly  from  Megara®,  had  doubt- 
less originally  possessed  the  same  constitution  as 
other  Doric  colonies ; and  the  different  classes  were, 
first,  the  possessors  of  the  original  lots ; secondly,  a 
demus,  or  popular  party,  who  had  settled  either  at 
the  same  time  or  subsequently ; and  thirdly,  the 
bondslaves,  the  Mariandynib.  Although  we  are 
not  able  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  changes 
in  the  government  of  this  state,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  for  a time  the  citizens  alone  had  political  power 
(the  7roXnev[xa) ; but  that  the  people  had  the  privi- 
lege of  judging  (i.  e.  probably  in  civil  cases),  which 
occasioned  a change  in  the  constitution0.  Before 
Olymp.  104.  1.  364  B.  C.  the  popular  party  de- 
manded with  violence  an  abolition  of  debts,  and  a 
new  division  of  the  territory ; the  senate,  which  at 
that  time  was  not  a body  selected  from  the  people, 
but  from  the  aristocracy d,  at  length,  being  unable  to 
act  for  itself,  knew  no  other  means  than  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  Clearchus,  an  exile,  who  immedi- 
ately marched  with  a body  of  soldiers  into  the  city. 
But,  instead  of  protecting  the  dignity  of  those  who 

sible  by  three  without  a re-  h See  above,  ch.  4.  §.  5. 

mainder.  The  event  probably  c Aristot.  Pol.  V.  5,  6. 

took  place  before  the  104th  (1  This  is  evident  from  the 

Olympiad,  364  B.  C.  context  of  the  passage  in  Jus- 

a See  book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  10.  tin.  XVI.  4. 
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had  called  him  in,  he  became  a leader  of  the  people, 
and,  what  in  fact  he  is  already,  who  sets  the  blind 
fury  and  physical  force  of  the  multitude  in  action 
against  justice  and  good  order — a tyrant e.  Clear- 
ehus  put  to  death  sixty  of  the  members  of  the  se- 
nate, whom  he  had  seized  1 ; liberated  their  slaves, 
i.  e.  the  Mariandyni ; and  compelled  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  marry  these  bondsmen,  unquestionably 
the  best  means  of  extirpating  an  hereditary  aristo- 
cracy ; but  the  pride  of  noble  descent  was  so  strong 
in  these  women,  that  the  greater  number  freed  them- 
selves from  the  disgrace  by  suicide.  It  must  be  sup- 
posed, that  a tyranny  administered  in  so  violent  a. 
spirit,  and  continued  through  several  generations, 
destroyed  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  constitution 
12.  In  the  Spartan  colony  of  Cnidos  the  govern- 
ment was  a close  aristocracy.  At  the  head  of  the 
state  was  a council  of  sixty  members,  who  were 
chosen  from  among  the  nobles.  Its  powers  were 
precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  Spartan  gerusia, 
from  which  its  number  is  also  copied.  It  debated 
concerning  all  public  affairs,  previously  to  their 
being  laid  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and 


e Compare  with  Justin  Ti- 
neas Poliorc.  12. 

1 According  to  Polysenus  II. 
30.  2.  Clearclius  caused  the 
whole  senate  of  300  to  be  put 
to  death,  which  is  here  repre- 
sented as  a standing  body. 

8 Of  the  Megarian  colony 
Astypalcea  we  have  inscriptions 
in  tolerable  preservation,  but 
not  until  the  last  times  of  in- 
dependence, when  the  consti- 
tution became  similar  to  that 
of  Athens.  An  inscription,  al- 


ready quoted  in  vol.  I.  p.  121. 
note  x,  begins  €§o£e  ra  / 3ov\a 

km  to)  8( ipco  (f)i\ evevi-  ene- 

o-rareL  yviopa  Trpv[ravuov  erra  [Sr; 
ApKecriXas  Moipayevevs  ai  [depets] 
ayopavopos  enepeXrjdp  rov  8apov 
pern  nairas  (j)iXonpias,  & C.  An- 
other, from  the  same  papers, 
contains  awBijuai  between  the 
Si'jpos  tcov  \\.(TTVTraXauo)V  and  the 
8?ipos  twv  ’Pcopaicov ; in  this  also 
we  read,  edo£e  TO)  8i]pco 
8as  EvkXcvs  eneaniTfi  irpvravuov 
[yvapri] . 
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had  the  superintendence  of  manners.  The  office 
lasted  for  life,  and  was  subject  to  no  responsibility h. 
The  members  were  styled  a[xv^[xoveg9  and  the  presi- 
dent was  called  oupeaTVjp,  who  inquired  the  opinion 
of  each  councillor.  Only  one  person  from  each  fa- 
mily was  eligible  to  the  council  and  public  offices, 
younger  brothers  being  excluded.  This  occasioned 
dissensions  between  members  of  the  same  family ; 
those  who  were  not  admitted  joined  the  popular 
party,  and  the  oligarchy  was  overthrown'.  This 
event  probably  took  place  a short  time  before  the 
life  of  Aristotle.  Eudoxus  the  philosopher,  and  Ar- 
chias,  a person  of  whom  little  is  known,  are  men- 
tioned as  legislators  of  the  Cnidiansk. 

In  the  Spartan  island  of  Melos  we  find  nothing 
remarkable,  except  that  the  power  of  the  magistrates 
was  at  least  greater  than  at  Athens1.  Of  the  an- 
cient constitution  of  Thera,  and  of  its  ephors,  we 
have  already  spoken'11. 

13.  The  changes  in  the  government  of  Cyrene 
we  pointed  out  when  speaking  of  the  Perioeci.  Ori- 
ginally the  constitution  was  perhaps  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  Sparta.  Afterwards  the  ancient  rights  of 
the  colonists  came  into  collision  with  the  claims  of 
the  later  settlers,  and  at  the  same  time  the  kings 
obtained  an  unconstitutional  and  nearly  tyrannical 
power.  It  appears  that  they  were  stimulated  by 
their  connexion,  both  by  friendship  and  marriage, 
with  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  to  change  the  ancient 

h All  this  is  stated  in  Plu-  The  latter  by  Theodoretus 
tarch.  Qu.  Gr.  4.  Graec.  Aff.  IX.  16. 

1 Aristot.  Pol.  V.  5.  3,  11.  1 Thucyd.  V.  84. 

k The  former  by  Hermippus  m Above,  ch.  6.  §.  to.  and 

ap.  Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  88.  and  ch.  7.  §.  1. 

Plutarch,  in  Colot.  32.  p.  194. 
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monarchy  into  an  oriental  despotism.  Hence,  in  the 
reign  of  Battns  III.,  Demonax  the  Mantinean,  who 
was  called  in  to  frame  a constitution  for  this  city, 
restored  the  supremacy  of  the  community ; he  like- 
wise gave  to  the  new  colonists  equal  rights  of  citi- 
zenship with  the  ancient  citizens,  although  the  latter 
doubtless  still  retained  many  privileges.  The  power 
of  the  kings  was  limited  within  the  narrowest 
bounds ; and  they  were  only  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
revenues  flowing  from  the  sacerdotal  office  and  their 
own  lands'1,  whereas  they  had  before  claimed  pos- 
session of  the  whole  property  of  the  state  ° ; they 
had,  like  the  Spartan  kings,  a seat  and  vote  in  the 
council,  and  probably  presided  over  it,  which  duties 
were  performed  by  Pheretime,  the  mother  of  Arce- 
silaus III.,  during  the  absence  of  her  sonL  These 
restrictions  were  however  violently  opposed  by  the 
princes  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  by  their  succes- 
sors, who  thus  drew  upon  themselves  their  own 
ruin.  Arcesilaus  also,  to  whom  Pindar  addressed 
an  ode,  the  fourth  of  the  name,  ruled  with  harsh- 
ness, and  protected  his  power  by  foreign  mercena- 
ries (| : and  the  poet  doubtless  advised  him  with  good 
reason,  although  without  success,  “ not  to  destroy 
“ with  sharp  axe  the  branches  of  the  great  oak  (the 
“ nobles  of  the  state),  and  disfigure  its  beautiful 
“form;  for  that  even  when  deprived  of  its  vigour , 


n T epevea  in  the  Homeric  which  the  kings  had  been  de- 
sense, Herod.  IV.  1 6 1 . Cf.  prived.  Compare  Thrige,  Res 
Diod.  Exc.  8.  vol.  II.  p.  551.  Cyrenensium,  p.  154.  note. 
Wesseling.  T«  twv  npoyoveov  ye-  0 Diod.  vol  II.  p.  550.  Wess. 
pea  in  Herodotus,  ch.  162.  v Herod.  IV.  165. 

which  Arcesilaus  wished  to  re-  q Boeekh  Explic.  ad  Pind. 

gain,  refers  to  the  revenues,  Pyth.  IV.  p.  266. 
as  well  as  to  the  privileges  of 
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“ it  gives  proof  of  its  power , when  the  destructive 
“ fire  of  winter  (of  insurrection)  snatches  it;  or, 
“ hewing  left  its  own  place  desolate , serves  a wretch- 
“ ed  servitude , supporting  with  the  other  columns 
“ the  roof  of  the  royal  palace”  (i.  e.  if  the  people  in 
despair  throws  itself  under  the  dominion  of  a fo- 
reign king1-).  But  the  soothing  hand  with  which 
the  poet  advises  that  the  wounds  of  the  state  should 
be  treated  was  not  that  of  Arcesilaus,  celebrated 
only  for  his  boldness  and  valour.  For  these  reasons 
he  was  the  last  in  the  line  of  the  princes  of  Cyrene 
(after  the  80th  Olympiad,  457  B.  C.),  and  a demo- 
cratical  government  succeeded.  His  son  Battus  took 
refuge  in  the  islands  of  the  Hesperides,  where  he 
died ; and  the  head  of  his  corpse  was  thrown  by 
these  republicans  into  the  seas.  The  new  form  of 
government  obtained  stability  and  duration  by  an 
entire  change ; the  number  of  the  tribes  and  phra- 
trias  was  increased,  the  political  union  of  the  fami- 
lies destroyed,  the  family  rites  were  incorporated  in 
the  public  worship1,  &c.  Some  element  of  disturb- 
ance and  revolution  must  however  have  been  still 
left  in  the  constitution11,  if  the  Cyrenaeans  requested 


r Ei  yap  t is  o£ovs  o^vropw  ne~ 
e^epeiyp-ai  <ev  peyaXas  bpvos, 
alcr\vvoi  be  oi  Sar/rov  eibos'  <a\ 
(f)dLvoKap7ros  eolcra  bibol  \j/a(pov 
7 rep’  avras,  e’l  Tvore  xeipepiov  nvp 
e^tKrjrai  Xoladiov ‘ f/  avv  opdais 
KLoveacriv  becnroavvaMTiV  epeibopeva 
poxOov  aXXois  apcpenei  bverravov 
ev  relxeeriv,  eov  eprjpcoaao'a  x&pov. 

Pyth.  IV.  263.  according  to 
Boeckh’s  explanation. 
s Heracl.  Pont.  4. 

1 Aristotle  Pol.  V.  2.  11. 
says,  that  the  founders  of  the 


democracy  at  Cyrene  esta- 
blished other  and  more  tribes  ; 
which  statement  must  be  re- 
ferred to  this  time ; for  that 
by  the  tov  bijpov  KaGicrravres  De- 
monax  is  not  meant,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstance 
that  this  person  only  instituted 
three  tribes,  and  therefore 
could  hardly  have  increased 
their  number.  See  Thrige, 
Res  Cyrenensium,  pp.  103 — 
192. 

11  See  also  concerning  the 
N 4 
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Plato  to  contrive  for  them  a temperate  and  well- 
ordered  government,  which  the  philosopher  is  said 
to  have  declined,  on  the  ground  that  they  seemed 
too  prosperous  to  themselves.  At  a later  period, 
Lucullus  the  Roman  is  said  to  have  restored  the 
city  to  tranquillity,  after  many  wars  and  tyran- 
nies x. 

14.  In  the  constitution  of  the  Lacedaemonian  co- 
lony of  Tarentum  there  were  two  chief  periods. 
In  the  first  we  must  infer,  from  the  analogy  of  the 
other  Doric  colonies,  that  there  was  the  same  divi- 
sion of  ranks,  viz.  noble  citizens,  governing  the 
state,  under  a king  ; the  people,  to  whom  few  and 
limited  powers  were  allowed  ; and  aboriginal  bonds- 
men, chiefly  residing  upon  the  lands  of  the  highest 
class \ This  constitution  must  however  have  been 
gradually  relaxed ; for  Aristotle  calls  it  a politeia  in 
the  limited  sense,  which,  as  he  informs  us,  lasted 
over  the  Persian  war,  and  did  not  pass  into  a de- 
mocracy until  a large  part  of  the  nobles  had  been 
slain  in  a bloody  battle  against  the  Iapygians 
(Olymp.  76.  3.  474  B.  C.1).  The  transition  was  in- 
troduced without  any  violent  revolution,  by  some 
measures,  in  which  the  aristocracy  submitted  to  the 
claims  of  the  people.  First  of  all,  according  to  Ari- 
stotle11, they  divided  the  public  property  among  the 


contest  between  a democratic 
and  aristocratic  party  in  O- 
lymp.  95.  1.  400  B.  C.  Diod. 
XIV.  34. 

x Pint.  Lucull.  2. — Concern- 
ing the  ephors  of  Cyrene  see 
above,  ch.  7.  §.  1. 

y Ch.  6.  §.  10. 

''  Concerning  these  see  above, 
page  52.  note  4.  From  these 


Pelasgian  bondsmen,  bands  of 
robbers,  called  7repl8ivoi,  pro- 
ceeded, according  to  Plato 
Leg.  VI.  p.  777.  Cf.  Allien . 
VI.  p.  267. 

a Polit.  V.  2.  8.  See  Heyne 
Opusc.  Acad.  vol.  II.  p.  221. 
b Aristot.  Pol.  VI.  3.5.  oi 

Tapavrivoi,  koivci  Tvoiovvres  tci  kti]- 
pnra  rots  cnropois  eVi  rrjv  xprjaiv, 
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poorer  classes ; but  only  gave  them  the  use  of  it ; 
i.  e.  apparently  the  public  lands  were  apportioned 
out  to  them ; but  at  the  payment  of  a small  rent,  in 
token  that  they  had  not  the  absolute  property  in  the 
soil.  Besides  this  popular  measure,  the  number  of 
all  the  public  offices  was  doubled ; and  one  half  was 
filled  by  election,  the  other  by  lot ; in  order,  by  the 
latter  mode  of  nomination,  to  open  a way  to  their 
attainment  by  the  lower  orders.  This  democracy 
at  first  promoted  to  a great  degree  the  prosperity 
and  power  of  the  state c,  while  persons  of  character 
and  dignity  were  at  the  head  of  the  government ; 
for  example,  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  time,  Ar- 
cliytas  the  Pythagorean,  a man  of  singular  vigour 
and  wisdom,  who,  as  well  as  all  adherents  of  the 
Pythagorean  league  (of  which  he  could  not  then 


evvovv  7rapcicnc€vdgov(ri  to  nXpBos. 
stl  Se  ras  npx('is  Tvacras  iirolrjcrav 
Sirra?,  tus  pcv  ciiperas,  ras  8e 
K\r]pooTas'  tus  ptv  K\r]pa>Tas,  oncos 
6 drjpos  avToov  peTexfl,  tus  S’  cilpe- 

TCtS,  LVa  TToXcTCVCOVTUl  fiekTLOV. 

These  institutions  can  only  be 
referred  to  this  period,  for  the 
present  tense  irapacTKcvd^ovcn 
shews  their  existence  when  the 
author  was  writing ; eVo  1770-01/ 
refers  only  to  the  time  of  the 
institution,  and  the  words  tW 
peTexn  again  prove  their  actual 
existence. — As  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  words  koivci  ttoi- 

OVVTCS  TCI  KTTjpClTa  67 Tl  TTjV  Xpijo’W, 

it  is  known  that  at  Rome,  when 
the  ager  \ milieus  was  divided 
among  the  plebeians,  it  was 
either  given  them  by  assigna- 
tion as  absolute  property  ( man - 
cipium,  dominium) , in  which  case 
it  ceased  to  be  publicus-,  or  it 
was  held  by  possessions,  in 


early  times  by  the  patricians, 
who  only  occupied  it,  with  an 
usufructuary  right,  while  the 
land  remained  publicus,  was 
not  marked  out  with  limits, 
and  could  be  at  any  time  re- 
claimed by  the  state  (See  Nie- 
buhr’s Roman  History,  vol.  II. 
p.  363.  sqq.  ed.  1.  Eng.  Transl. 
compare  vol.  I.  note  443.  ed. 
2.).  The  occupation  of  the 
public  lands  of  Tarentum  was 
probably  allowed  to  the  poor 
on  similar  conditions.  As  to 
the  81ttcis  ttolcIv  tus  apxas,  Ari- 
stotle seems  to  mean,  that  if, 
for  example,  there  had  been 
two  agoranomi,  four  strategi, 
&c.  they  then  made  four  ago- 
ranomi, eight  strategi,  &c.  : of 
whom  two  and  four  were 
chosen  by  lot,  two  and  four 
by  election. 

c Strabo  VI.  p.  280. 
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have  been  a member),  was  of  an  aristocratical  dispo- 
sition11. He  was  general  seven  times,  although  it 
was  prohibited  by  law  that  the  same  person  should 
hold  this  office  more  than  oncec,  and  never  suffered 
a defeat f : the  people  with  a noble  confidence  en- 
trusted to  him  for  a considerable  time  the  entire 
management  of  public  affairs  s.  At  a subsequent 
period,  however,  as  there  were  no  longer  any  men 
of  this  stamp  to  carry  on  the  government,  and  the 
corruption  of  manners,  caused  by  the  natural  fruit- 
fulness of  the  country,  and  restrained  by  no  strict 
laws,  was  continually  on  the  increase,  the  state  of 
Tarentum  was  so  entirely  changed,  that  every  trace 
of  the  ancient  Doric  character,  and  particularly  of 
the  mother-country,  disappeared ; hence,  although 
externally  powerful  and  wealthy,  it  was  from  its 
real  internal  debility,  in  the  end,  necessarily  over- 
thrown, particularly  when  the  insolent  violence  of 
the  people  became  a fresh  source  of  weakness  h. 

15.  On  the  constitution  of  the  Tarentine  colony 
Heraclea  (Olymp.  86.  4.  433  B.  C.)  the  monu- 
ments extant,  although  important  in  other  respects, 


ll  Which  would  also  be 
proved  by  the  Fragment  of 
Archytas  concerning  the  Spar- 
tan constitution  (Stobseus  Serm. 
41.  Orelli  Opusc.  Moral,  vol. 
II.  p.  254.),  if  it  were  ge- 
nuine. 

e Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  79.  six 
times,  according  to  AElian. 
V.  H.  VI I.  14.  cf.  III.  17. 

f Aristoxenus  ap.  Diog.  L. 
VIII.  82.  See  Jamblich.  Py- 
thag.  §.  197-  Hesych.  Miles, 
in  Vit.  Archyt. 

a Strab.  p.  280.  Demosth. 
’Epcor.  p.  1415.  Plut.  de  Educ. 


lib.  10.  p.  28.  Prsec.  ger.  Reip. 
28.  p.  191.  Cf.  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Gr.  ed.  Harles.  vol.  II.  p.  30. 

h Concerning  the  daeXyeia 
and  vfipis  of  the  Tarentines, 
see  particularly  Dionys.  Hal. 
ed.  Mai.  XVII.  5,  7. — A /SotA?) 
at  Tarentum,  whose  Trpofiov- 
\evp.a  was  necessary  for  a de- 
claration of  war,  in  Livy  VIII. 
27.  A public  assembly  de- 
ciding concerning  peace  and 
war,  Diod.  XIX.  70.  Plut. 
Pyrrh.  13.  Cheirotonia  of  this 
assembly,  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  42. 
from  Theophrastus. 
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afford  little  information.  In  the  well-known  in- 
scription of  this  city,  an  ephor  gives  his  name  to 
the  year,  five  chosen  surveyors  (opiarai)  are  to  value 
the  sacred  lands  of  Bacchus,  and  to  measure  it  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  Etruscan  agrimensores , upon 
the  decree  of  the  public  assembly1,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  had  been  lost  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
to  secure  the  remainder.  After  this  the  state,  two 
polianomi,  and  the  horistae,  let  the  sacred  land  ac- 
cording to  a decree  of  the  Heracleans,  and  state  the 
conditions ; in  which  certain  officers  named  j-iTayep- 
rai  are  mentioned  as  inspectors  of  the  public  corn- 
magazine.  The  annual  polianomi  are  bound  to  take 
care  that  the  contracts  of  lease  shall  be  observed  ; 
they  carry  on  inquiries  upon  this  subject  jointly 
with  ten  sworn  colleagues,  elected  by  the  people,  in 
case  of  any  breach  of  contract,  collect  the  appointed 
fines,  and  refer,  in  cases  of  singular  importance,  to 
the  public  assembly,  they  themselves  being  subject 
to  the  responsibility. 

16.  To  these  we  may  add  Ciiotona,  since  this 
city,  founded  under  the  authority  of  Sparta  by  a 
Heraclide,  and  therefore  revering  Hercules  himself 
as  its  founder k,  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Doric  race,  although  at  a later  period  the  more 
numerous  Achaean  portion  of  the  population  appears 
to  have  preponderated.  Crotona  was  the  soil  upon 
which  Pythagoras  endeavoured  to  realize  his  no- 
tions of  a true  aristocracy,  an  endeavour  in  which 
he  succeeded.  This,  however,  we  cannot  comprehend, 
unless  we  consider  his  ideal  state  as  no  airy  project 
or  phantom  of  the  brain,  but  rather  as  founded  upon 

1 See  above,  p.  89.  note  l. 

k See  book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  12.  and  book  II.  ch.  12.  §.  5. 
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national  feelings,  and  as  being  even  the  foundation 
of  the  governments  of  Sparta,  Crete,  and  the  cities 
of  Lower  Italy,  in  which  Pythagoras  first  appeared : 
and  for  this  reason  he  is  described  as  in  part  merely 
to  have  restored  and  renewed  ; e.  g.f  to  have  destroyed 
tyrannies,  quieted  the  claims  of  the  people,  and  re- 
established ancient  rights’,  &c.  Crotona,  however, 
he  selected  as  the  centre  of  his  operations,  as  being 
under  the  protection  of  Apollo,  his  household  godm ; 
and,  secondly,  as  being  the  “city  of  the  healthy,” 
an  advantage  which  it  owed  to  its  climate,  to  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  to  purer  morals  than  were  pre- 
valent at  least  in  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Taren- 
tum  and  Sybaris.  The  government  of  this  city  was, 
when  the  philosopher  came  forward,  in  the  hands  of 
the  senate  of  a thousand11,  which  formed  a syne- 
drion  ; the  Crotoniats  are  reported  to  have  offered 
to  Pythagoras  the  presidency  of  this  senate0,  proba- 
bly as  prytanisP.  A similar  senate  of  a thousand 
existed  at  Agrigentum  in  the  time  of  Empedocles ; 
the  same  number  of  persons,  elected  according  to 
their  property,  were  sole  governors  at  Rhegiumh 
This  council  of  a thousand  members  also  existed  at 
Locrir.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  thousand 
of  Crotona  were  the  most  wealthy  citizens  : who  in 
states  of  which  the  power  is  derived  from  the  pos- 
session of  land  are,  before  the  government  is  disturb- 
ed by  revolutions,  generally  identical  with  the  noble 

! Jambl.  Pythag.  7.  p.  33.  povres.  Perhaps  the  auyKXr/Tos 
13.  p.  255,  257.  Cf.  Porph.  Py-  in  Diod.  XII.  9.  is  the  same, 
thag.  2i,  22.  0 Valer.  Max.  VIII.  15. 

in  Book  II.  ch.  3.  §.  7.  ext.  1. 

11  Jambl.  Pythag.  9.  p.  45.  P See  above,  p.  141 . note  q. 

and  Dicaearchus  ap.  Porphyr.  Heraclicl.  Pont.  25. 

18.  who  calls  the  members  ye-  r See  below,  ch.  11.  §.  6. 
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families.  At  Crotona  they  had  power  to  decide  in 
most  affairs  without  the  ratification  of  the  popular 
assembly8,  and  also  possessed  a judicial  authority1. 
Now  the  council  instituted  by  Pythagoras  (which 
appears  not  to  have  been  formed  of  members  elected 
according  to  property,  but  to  have  been  chosen  on 
purely  aristocratical  principles)  only  contained  three 
hundred  members u,  a number  which  frequently  oc- 
curs under  similar  circumstances x ; at  the  head  of 
this  council  was  Pythagoras  himself.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  political  history 
of  the  Greeks  is,  that  the  philosophy  of  order,  of  uni- 
son, of  Kotjfxog,  expressing,  and  consequently  enlisting 
on  its  side,  the  combined  endeavours  of  the  better 
part  of  the  people,  obtained  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  held  possession  of  it  for  a consi- 
derable time ; so  that  the  nature  and  destination  of 
the  political  elements  in  existence  being  understood, 
and  each  having  assigned  to  it  its  proper  place, 
those  who  were  qualified  both  by  their  rank  and 
talents  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state ; a strict 
self-education  having  in  the  first  place  been  made 
one  of  their  chief  obligations  (as  it  was  of  the  (f>v- 
\aK€$  of  Plato),  in  order  by  this  means  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  education  of  the  other  members  of  the 
community.  At  present  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  Pythagorean  bond  was  in  great  part  of  a 
political  nature,  that  its  object  was  to  obtain  a 
formal  share  in  the  administration  of  states,  and 
that  its  influence  upon  them  was  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial kind,  which  continued  for  many  generations 

8 Jamblich.  35.  p.  260.  Apollon,  ap.  Jamblich.  35.  p. 

1 See  book  I.  cli.  6.  §.  12.  254,  261.  Justin.  XX.  4. 

" Diog.  Laert.  VIII  3.  See  x See  above,  ch.  5.  §.  4. 
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in  Magna  Graecia  after  the  dissolution  of  the  league 
itself  y.  This  dissolution  was  caused  by  the  natural 
opposers  of  an  aristocracy  of  this  description,  the 
popular  party  and  its  leaders ; for  in  this  character 
alone  could  Cylon  have  been  the  author  of  the  cata- 
strophe which  he  occasioned ; it  is  recorded,  that 
the  opposition  of  this  order  to  an  agrarian  law, 
which  referred  to  the  division  of  the  territory  of  the 
conquered  Sybaris  among  the  people,  served  to  in- 
flame their  minds7.  The  opposite  party  demanded 
that  the  whole  people  should  have  admittance  to 
the  public  assemblies  and  to  public  offices,  that  all 
magistrates  at  the  expiration  of  their  offices  should 
render  an  account  to  a tribunal  composed  of  mem- 
bers elected  by  lota,  that  all  existing  debts  should 
be  cancelled,  and  that  the  lands  should  be  newly 
divided h : from  which  we  must  infer,  that  the 
highest  officers  of  the  Pythagoreans  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  Spartan  and  Cretan  principle,  irrespon- 
sible, and  that  they  considered  election  by  vote  as 
necessary  for  all  such  situations.  How  fatal  to  the 
quiet  of  Lower  Italy  were  the  convulsions  which 
followed  the  destruction  of  this  league  (about  500 
B.  C.),  is  proved  by  the  large  share  which  the  whole 
of  Greece  took  in  their  pacification.  This  was  at 
length  effected  by  the  Italian  cities  entirely  giving 

>'  The  elucidation  of  this  mode  of  living,  the  /3 los  eVi 
fact  is  without  doubt  the  work  a-rdB^rj , was  only  kept  up  as 
of  Meiners  Geschichtc  der  Wis-  a private  institution,  while  the 
senschaften,  vol.  III.  ch.  3.  The  public  regulations  of  Pythago- 
reason  why  Plato,  de  Rep.  N.  ras  had  long  fallen  into  obli- 
p.  600,  represents  Pythagoras  vion. 

as  one  who  had  been  a master  z Apollonius  ap.  Jamblich. 
of  education  not  in  a public  35.  p.  255. 
but  a private  capacity,  is,  that  a Ibid.  p.  257.  cf.  260. 

the  Pythagorean  discipline  and  b Jambl.  35.  p.  262. 
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up  the  Doric  customs,  and  adopting  an  Achaean  go- 
vernment and  institutions c ; which  they  were  after- 
wards, first  by  the  power  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
and  then  of  the  neighbouring  Barbarians,  compelled 
to  surrender.  Now  the  Achaean  constitution,  accord- 
ing to  Polybius d,  had  become  a democracy  immedi- 
ately after  the  overthrow  of  the  last  king  Ogyges ; 
and  retained  the  same  general  character,  though 
some  subordinate  parts  experienced  very  great  al- 
terations : we  also  know  that  it  was  very  unlike  the 
Spartan  government e.  I cannot  however  refrain 
from  doubting  whether  it  could  properly  be  termed 
democracy  at  so  early  a period,  since  Xenophon 
states,  that  in  Sicyon,  in  the  103d  Olympiad  (368 
— 365  B.  C.),  timocracy  was  the  prevailing  form  of 
government,  “ according  to  the  laws  of  the  Achceans f,” 
which  words  cannot  be  referred  to  a mere  transi- 
tory condition  of  that  race.  There  also  was  always 
among  the  Acliaeans  an  equestrian  order  («nre?f),  of 
greater  consideration  and  influence  on  the  govern- 
ment than  can  be  reconciled  with  complete  demo- 
cracy?. So  also  at  Crotona,  in  the  year  of  the  city 
637,  there  was  a complete  democracy;  but  (as  in 
all  the  cities  of  the  Italian  Greeks  at  this  period) 
a senate  of  nobles  existed,  which  was  frequently  at 
open  war  with  the  people h. 

17.  Lastly,  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  constitu- 
tion of  Delphi,  if  our  supposition  is  admitted  to 
be  correct,  that  the  most  distinguished  Delphian  fa- 

c Polyb.  II.  39.  Jambl.  35.  c Thucyd.  V.  80. 
p.  263.  See  Heyne  Opuscul.  f Hell.  VII.  1.  44. 

Acad.  II.  p.  178.  g See,  for  example,  Plutarch- 

d II.  41. 5.  and  passim.  Pau-  Philopoemen.  7,  18. 
san.  V.  7.  1.  h Liv.  XXIV.  2,  3. 
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milies  were  of  Doric  origin1.  It  was  also  shewn 
that  these  families  composed  at  an  early  period  a 
close  aristocracy ; the  priests  were  chosen  from 
among  the  nobles,  to  whom  the  management  of  the 
oracle  belonged ; from  their  body  was  taken  the  Py- 
thian court  of  justice  (which  may  be  compared  with 
the  Spartan  gerusia,  and  the  Athenian  court  of  the 
ephetae),  as  well  as  the  chief  magistrates,  among 
whom  in  early  times  a kingk,  and  afterwards  a pry- 
tanis,  was  supreme1.  At  a later  period  we  find  men- 
tion of  archons  who  gave  their  name  to  the  year111. 
At  the  same  time  a popular  party  was  formed 
(perhaps  from  the  subjects  of  the  temple),  which 
in  a later  age  at  least  exercised  its  authority  in  a 
public  assembly11.  The  senate  (/3ouatj)  of  Delphi  was 
at  this  period,  as  in  Gela  and  Rhodes  (according  to 
the  hypothesis  before  advanced),  renewed  every  half 
year ; but  it  appears  to  have  consisted  of  very  few 
members,  for  only  one  senator  (/SoiAeww),  or  at  most 
a few,  in  addition  to  the  archon,  are  named  in  the 
donatory  decrees  of  Delphi0.  Many  particulars 
which  belong  to  a later  date  we  pass  over,  as  our 
only  object  is  to  point  out  the  characteristic  points 
of  the  ancient  constitution. 

18.  From  these  various  accounts  it  follows,  that 
although  there  was  no  one  form  of  government  com- 


1 Book  II.  ch.  i . §.8.  Above, 
ch.  8.  §.  3. 

k Above,  ch.  6.  §.  10.  From 
the  passage  quoted  it  is  seen 
that  even  in  Plutarch’s  time  a 
[SaaiXevs,  in  name  at  least,  ex- 
isted. 

1 Above,  ch.  8.  §.  8. 

Boeckh  Corp.  Inscript. 


Nos.  1688,  1689,  1694,  1705. 
The  Delphian  archons  Gylidas 
and  Diodorus  in  Olymp.  47.  3. 
590  B.  C.  and  49.  3.  582  B.  C. 
(Argument.  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.) 
were  however  perhaps  pry- 
tanes. 

n Ibid.  N°.  1693. 

0 Ibid.  N0R.  1702.  sqq. 
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mon  to  the  Doric  race  in  historic  times,  yet  in  many 
of  these  states  we  find  a constitution  of  nearly  the 
same  character,  which  preceded  and  caused  the  sub- 
sequent changes  and  developments  ; and  was  of  un- 
equal duration  in  different  states.  This  constitu- 
tion, which  we,  with  Pindar,  consider  as  most 
strongly  marked  in  the  Spartan  form  of  govern- 
ment, was  of  a strictly  aristocratic  character  p ; 
hence  Sparta  was  the  basis  and  corner-stone  of  the 
Greek  aristocracies,  and  in  this  country  alone  the 
nobility  ever  retained  their  original  dignity  and 
power.  Hence  also  Sparta,  during  the  flourishing 
period  of  her  history,  never  had  a large  number  of 
exiles  on  political  grounds,  while  in  the  other  Grecian 
states  the  constant  revolutions  to  which  they  were 
subject  generally  kept  one  party  or  other  of  the  citi- 
zens in  banishment;  nor  did  she  ever  experience 
any  violent  disturbances  or  changes  in  her  consti- 
tution 'i  until  the  number  of  the  genuine  Spartans 
had  nearly  become  extinct,  and  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  permanence  of  the  ancient  government 
had  in  part  been  removed.  Now  I call  the  Spartan 
constitution  an  aristocracy  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion, on  account  of  its  continued  and  predominant 
tendency  towards  governing  the  community  by  a 
few,  who  were  presumed  to  be  the  best,  and  as  it 
inculcated  in  the  citizens  far  less  independent  con- 
i’ A varTrjpa  kcu  dpiaTOKpaTiKT]  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  o’Ikoi 
nuXireia,  Plutarch.  Comp.  Ly-  ptv  o\iynp^ovp.evoi,  nepl  Se  tov 
curg.  et  Num.  2.  According  nokepov  ftacnXfvopfvm.  Comp, 
to  Plutarch  de  Monarchia  2.  Cragius  I.  4. 
p.  205.  the  government  of  ^ Crete  was  also  free  from 
Sparta  was  an  cipiaTOKpciTiKp  tyranny,  according  to  Plato 
oXt-yap^ta  kcu  avdeKaaros.  Iso-  Leg.  IV.  p.  711* 
crates  Nicocl.  p.  31.  D.  says 

VOL.  IT. 
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fidence  than  obedience  and  fear  of  those  persons 
whose  worth  was  guaranteed  by  their  family,  their 
education,  and  the  public  voice  which  had  called 
them  to  the  offices  of  state.  The  ancients r how- 
ever remark  that  it  might  also  be  called  a demo- 
cracy, since  the  supreme  power  was  always  consi- 
dered as  residing  in  the  people,  and  an  entire 
equality  of  manners  prevailed ; that  it  might  be 
called  a monarchy  on  account  of  the  kings s;  and 
that  in  the  power  of  the  ephors  there  was  even  an 
appearance  of  tyranny:  so  that  in  this  one  consti- 
tution all  forms  of  government  were  united r.  But 
the  animating  soul  of  all  these  forms  was  the  Doric 
spirit  of  fear  and  respect  for  ancient  and  established 
laws,  and  the  judgment  of  older  men,  the  spirit  of 
implicit  obedience  towards  the  state  and  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  (7 reiOapx1'^) '•>  and,  lastly,  the  con- 
viction that  strict  discipline  and  a wise  restriction 
of  actions  are  surer  guides  to  safety,  than  a super- 


r Isocrates  Areopag.  p.  152 
A.  says  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  kuWkttii  noXirtvu- 
fievoi,  because  they  were  j ad- 
Xkttci  8rjp.OKpaTovp.evot.  Plat.  Leg. 

IV.  p.  712  D.  Aristot.  Pol.  II. 
3.10.  IV.  5.  1 1.  IV.  6.  4,  5. 
and  compare  Cicero  de  Rep. 
II.  23.  who  states  that  the  res- 
publica  Lacedeemoniorum  was 
mixta,  but  not  temperata ; and 
on  the  other  side  the  pretended 
Archytas  in  Stob.  Serm.  41. 

s The  king  in  the  Doric  con- 
stitution was  said  to  honour 
the  people,  8apov  ytpaipeiv, 
Pind.  Pytli.  I.  61. 

t The  Cretan  constitution 
also,  according  to  Plato  (ubi 


sup.)  united  every  form  of  go- 
vernment. 

11  To  this,  and  not  to  con- 
quests, the  expression  of  Si- 
monides, 8apa<ripl3poros  Snapra, 
refers,  according  to  Plutarch 
Agesil.  1.  Compare  Polyb.  IV. 
22.  2.  Plut.  Lycurg  30.  Praec. 
Ger.  Reip.  20,  21.  p.  181,  182. 
Lac.  Apophth.  p.  246.  the 
verses  of  Ion  the  tragic  poet 
in  Sextus  Empiricus  adv.  Ma- 
them.  p.  69  A.  and  a Spartan 
inscription  of  late  date,  Boeckh 
Corp.  Inscript.  No.  1350.  rj 
7 toXis  M.  A vp.  A(f)po8eiaiov — ttjs 
tv  tols  7raTpiois  Avmvpytios  edtaiv 
evxfsvxias  mi  neidapxias  XaPlv ■ 
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abundance  of  strength  and  activity  directed  to  no 
certain  end. 

The  same  relation  that,  according  to  these  Doric 
principles,  existed  between  an  inferior  and  a supe- 
rior, between  the  private  citizen  and  the  magistrate, 
also  extended  to  the  Spartans  and  other  states,  as 
the  former  were  for  a long  time  considered  as  ari- 
stocrats when  compared  with  the  other  Greeks.  A 
superiority  which  was  not  caused  by  external  pre- 
ponderance and  compulsion,  but  by  the  internal 
acknowledgment  that  strict  laws  and  a well-ordered 
discipline  belonged  to  them  above  all.  It  is  often 
curious  to  remark  how  great  was  the  power  of  a 
Lacedaemonian  cloak  and  stick  (c tkvt<x\v1 i koa  rpi(3cov}  as 
Plutarch  says)  among  the  other  races  of  the  Greeks x: 
how,  as  it  were  by  magic,  the  single  Gylippus,  al- 
though by  no  means  the  best  of  his  nation,  brings 
union  and  stability  into  the  people  at  Syracuse ; 
and  first  gives  all  their  undertakings  force  and  ef- 
fect ; on  more  than  one  occasion  a single  Spartan 
was  enough  to  unite  squadrons  of  ALolians  and  Io- 
nians  of  Asia,  and  make  them  act  in  common ; and 
even  at  the  times  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Grecian 
name,  we  see  Spartans  acting  as  the  generals  of 
mercenaries  bound  by  no  other  law  than  the  firm 
and  decided  will  of  their  leaders. 

Many  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  the  Athenians 
always  considered  the  Spartan  state  nearly  as  an 
ideal  theory  realized  in  practice ; and,  like  Cimon 
and  Xenophon  (whose  decided  preference  for  Sparta, 
though  perhaps  sometimes  prejudicial  to  his  own 
country,  must  not  be  called  folly),  joined  themselves 

x See  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  29,  30. 
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to  this  state  with  zeal  and  eagerness,  even  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  own  interests.  The  preference  of 
all  the  followers  of  Socrates  for  Sparta  is  well 
known  y ; and  Lycurgus,  the  most  just  of  financiers, 
united  to  an  aristocratical  disposition  an  admiration 
for  the  laws  of  Lacedaemon2.  It  is  singular  that 
men  of  such  eminence,  both  in  a practical  and 
theoretical  view,  should  express  their  admiration  of 
a state'1,  which  modern  writers b have  often  repre- 
sented to  us  as  a horde  of  half  savages.  Nor  must 
the  judgment  of  the  persons  above  mentioned,  who 
were  without  doubt  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
object  of  it,  be  attributed  to  a morbid  craving  after 
a state  of  nature  which  the  Athenians  had  for  ever 
lost. 

We  moderns,  on  the  other  hand,  on  account  of 
our  preconceived  notions  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization,  do  not  read  without  par- 
tiality the  lessons  which  history  affords  us ; we  re- 
fuse to  recognise  the  most  profound  political  wisdom 
in  an  age  which  we  believe  to  have  been  occupied 
in  rude  attempts  after  the  formation  of  a settled 
form  of  government.  Far  otherwise  the  political 
speculators  of  antiquity,  such  as  the  Pythagoreans 
and  Plato,  who  considered  the  Spartan  and  Cretan 


y Compare  the  Platonic  So- 
crates, Criton.  14.  Protag.  p. 
342  C.  Repub.  VIII.  p.  544  C. 
with  the  Socrates  of  Xenophon, 
Mem.  III.  5.  15.  and  what  A11- 
tisthenes  says  in  Pint.  Lyc.  30. 

z In  Leocr.  p.  166.  5.  The 
words  of  YEschines,  dXX’  ov  A«- 
xeSm/idi/tot  (in  Timarch.  25. 32*.)> 
are  merely  a ridiculous  imita- 
tion of  Cimon. 


il  Polybius  IV.  81.  12.  also 
calls  the  Spartan  constitution 
KnXXtcrr?;  ttoXltq'ui. 

b As,  for  example,  the  igno- 
rant de  Pauw,  who  was  pre- 
ceded among  the  ancients  in 
an  attempt  to  decry  Sparta  by 
Polycrates  (probably  the  ora- 
tor), Ileyne  de  Spart.  Rep. 
Comment.  Gotting.  vol.  IX. 
p.  2. 
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form  of  government,  i.  e.  the  ancient  Dorian,  as  a 
general  model  of  all  governments ; and,  in  fact,  the 
ideal  constitution  which  was  realized  in  Sparta 
approaches  most  nearly  to  that  which  Pythagoras 
attempted  to  establish  in  Lower  Italy,  and  which 
Plato  brought  forward  as  capable  of  being  put  in 
practice,  viz.  a close  communion,  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  a family,  having  for  its  object  mutual  in- 
struction. For  the  regulations  of  Pythagoras  have 
many  things  besides  their  aristocratic  spirit  in  com- 
mon with  the  Spartan  form  of  government,  such  as 
the  public  tables,  and  in  general  the  perpetual  liv- 
ing in  public,  with  the  number  of  laws  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  morality  ( disciplina  morum) ; and 
the  community  of  property,  which  existed  among 
the  Pythagoreans,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Doric  sys- 
tem of  equalizing  the  landed  estates.  And  Plato, 
although  he  at  times  criticises  the  Spartan  and  Cre- 
tan constitution  in  a somewhat  unfair  manner,  has 
evidently  derived  his  political  notions,  mediately  or 
immediately,  from  the  consideration  of  that  form  of 
government0;  for  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any  per- 
son should  speculate  upon  government,  without  pro- 
ceeding upon  some  chosen  historical  basis,  however 
he  may  endeavour  to  conceal  it.  But  the  Athenian 
and  Ionic  democracy  he  altogether  despises,  be- 
cause that  appeared  on  his  principles  to  be  an  anni- 
hilation of  government  rather  than  a government, 
in  which  every  person,  striving  to  act  as  much  as 
possible  for  himself,  destroyed  that  unison  and  har- 


c Concerning  the  similarity 
of  Plato’s  state,  and  the  La- 
cedaemonian government,  see 


Morgenstern  de  Platon.  Rep. 
P*  3°5- 
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mony  in  which  each  individual  exists  only  as  a part 
of  the  whole. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  were  the 
opinions  and  judgments  of  Spartans  of  the  better 
time  concerning  these  relaxed  forms  of  government. 
We  may  well  suppose  that  they  did  not  view  them 
in  a favourable  light.  The  people  of  Athens  must 
indeed  have  appeared  to  them  in  general,  as  a 
Lacedaemonian  in  Aristophanes d expresses  himself, 
as  a pvayjETOi,  a lawless  and  turbulent  rabble.  For 
this  reason  they  refused  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  to 
negociate  with  the  whole  community;  and  would  only 
treat  with  a few  selected  individuals e.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  state  of  Sparta,  being,  in  comparison  with 
the  general  mutability  of  the  Greeks  after  the  Per- 
sian war,  like  the  magnet,  which  always  pointed  to 
the  pole  of  ancient  national  customs,  became  dissi- 
milar, both  in  political  and  domestic  usages,  to  the 
rest  of  Greece f;  and  for  this  reason  the  Spartans 
who  were  sent  into  foreign  parts  either  gave  affront 
by  their  strangeness  and  peculiarity,  or,  by  their 
want  of  consistency  and  firmness,  forfeited  that  con- 
fidence with  which  they  were  every  where  met. 


CHAP.  X. 

On  the  public  economy  of  the  Doric  states. 

1.  Having  now  considered  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  state  in  reference  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ing power,  we  will  next  view  them  in  reference  to 

*'  Lysistrat.  170.  Compare  the  excuses  of  Alcibiades  VI. 
the  X«/3pof  (TTpdros  of  Pindar  89. 
quoted  above,  p.  9.  note  u.  1 Time.  I.  77. 

e Thuc.  IV.  22.  Compare 
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property,  and  investigate  the  subject  of  the  public 
economy.  It  is  evident  that  this  latter  must  have 
been  of  great  simplicity  in  the  Doric  states,  as  it 
was  the  object  of  their  constitution  to  remove  every 
thing  accidental  and  arbitrary ; and  by  preventing 
property  from  being  an  object  of  free  choice  and  in- 
dividual exertion,  to  make  it  a matter  of  indifference 
to  persons  who  were  to  be  trained  only  in  moral 
excellence;  hence  the*  dominant  class,  the  genuine 
Spartans,  were  almost  entirely  interdicted  from  the 
labour  of  trade  or  agriculture,  and  excluded  both 
from  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  such  occupations ». 
Since  then  upon  this  principle  it  was  the  object  to 
allow  as  little  freedom  as  possible  to  individuals  in 
the  use  of  property,  while  the  state  gained  what 
these  had  lost,  it  is  manifest  that  under  a govern- 
ment of  this  kind  there  could  not  have  been  any 
accurate  distinction  between  public  and  private  eco- 
nomy ; and  therefore  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
separate  them  in  the  following  discussion. 

All  land  in  Laconia  was  either  in  the  immediate 
possession  of  the  state,  or  freehold  property  of  the 
Spartans,  or  held  by  the  Perioeci  upon  the  payment 
of  a tribute.  That  there  were  flocks  and  lands  be- 
longing to  the  state  of  Sparta,  is  evident  from  facts 
which  have  been  already  quoted h ; although  per- 
haps they  were  not  so  considerable  as  in  Crete 1 : the 
large  forest,  in  which  every  Spartan  had  a right  of 
hunting,  must  also  have  belonged  to  the  community. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  property  of  the 

8 Above,  ch.  2.  §.  3.  the  ixvola..  Compare  the  re^tv-,j 

11  Herod.  VI.  57.  Compare  ^?7/ioo-ta  of  Byzantium  in  Pseud- 
above,  ch.  6.  §.  9.  Aristot.  GEcon.  II.  2.  3. 

See  ch.  4 §.  1.  concerning 
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state  was  different  from  the  royal  lands k,  which 
were  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Perioeci : it  is 
probable  that  these  (as  well  as  the  rest  of  that  dis- 
trict) were  cultivated  by  the  Perioeci,  who  only  paid 
a tribute  to  the  king.  The  rest  of  the  territory  of 
the  Perioeci  was  divided  into  numerous  but  small 
portions,  of  which,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
there  were  30,000 1 ; a number  which  was  probably 
arranged  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  hundred 
cities  (nokeis™).  In  each  lot  (Kkyjpog)  only  one  family 
resided,  the  members  of  which  subsisted  upon  its 
produce,  and  cultivated  it,  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge, without  the  assistance  of  Helots.  For  this 
reason  the  9,000  lots  of  the  Spartans,  which  sup- 
ported twice  as  many  men  as  the  lots  of  the  Pe- 
rioecin,  must  upon  the  whole  have  been  twice  as  ex- 
tensive ; each  lot  must  therefore  have  been  seven 
times  greater.  Now  the  property  of  the  Spartans 
was,  according  to  the  united  testimony  of  all  writers, 
set  out  in  equal  lots  ; probably  according  to  some 
general  valuation  of  the  produce0;  for  the  area 
could  not  have  been  taken  as  a standard  in  a 
country  where  the  land  was  of  such  different  de* 
grees  of  goodness.  Yet  even  this  method  of  allot- 
ment might  not  have  precluded  all  inequality ; 
which,  on  account  of  the  natural  changes  of  the 
soil,  must  in  the  course  of  time  have  been  much 
augmented ; and  to  this  result  the  variable  number 
of  the  slaves,  which  were  strictly  connected  with 
the  land,  necessarily  contributed.  Nevertheless  this 

k As  also  in  Cyrene.  See  0 Compare  the  supposed 
ch.  9 §.  13.  apophthegm  of  Lycurgus  con- 

1 Ch.  3.  §. 6 . cerning  the  equal  ricks  of  corn, 

m Ch.  2.  §.  1 . Pint..  Lyc.  8. 

" Ch.  3.  §.  6. 
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fact  proves  that  there  existed  a principle  of  equality- 
in  the  contrivers  of  the  regulation,  for,  as  we  re- 
marked above,  this  division  was  in  strictness  only  a 
lower  grade  of  a community  of  property,  which  the 
Pythagoreans  endeavoured  to  put  in  practice,  on  the 
principle  of  the  possessions  of  friends  being  common 
(/coiva  ra  r aiv  </>/ao>iA) ; and  which  actually  existed 
among  the  Spartans  in  the  free  use  of  dogs,  horses, 
servants,  and  even  the  furniture  of  other  persons  : 
nor  was  the  whole  institution  of  the  public  tables  in 
Sparta  and  Crete  any  thing  else  than  a means  of 
equally  distributing  property  among  those  who  were 
admitted  to  themr. 

2.  Although  similar  partitions  of  land  had  per- 
haps been  made  from  the  time  of  the  first  occupa- 
tion of  Laconia  by  the  Dorians,  the  later  divisions 
into  9000  lots  cannot  have  taken  place  before  the 
end  of  the  first  Messenian  wars.  There  is  some- 
thing very  remarkable  in  the  historical  account,  that 
Tyrtaeus  by  means  of  his  poem  of  Eunomia  repress- 
ed the  desire  of  many  citizens  for  a new  division 
of  the  lands  (ava$a<r/AoV)>  It  may  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  Spartans,  who  before  that  time 
had  possessed  allotments  in  Messenia,  from  which 
they  then  obtained  no  returns,  wished  that  new 
estates  in  Laconia  should  be  assigned  to  them”.  At 


P See,  among  others,  Ti- 
mseus  ap.  Schol.  Plat.  Phsed. 
p.  68.  Ruknk.  and  ap.  Diog. 
Laert.  VIII.  io.  Meiners  Ge- 
schichte  der  Wissenschaft  III.  3. 
Cicero  de  Rep.  IV.  (p.  281. 
Mai.)  ap.  Non.  in  v.  proprium, 
p.  689.  Gothofr.  compares  Pla- 
to’s Communitas  Bonorum  with 
the  institution  of  Lycurgus. 


q Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  6.  3,  4. 
Aristot.  Pol.  II.  2.  5.  Pint. 
Lac.  Inst.  p.  252. 

r Aristot.  Pol.  II.  2.  10. 

8 The  apophthegm  of  Poly- 
dorus  ap.  Plutarch,  p.  223. 
shews  that  this  king  set  on 
foot  a KXrjpaxris  of  Messenia. 

1 Aristot.  Pol.  V.  6.  1. 

This  agrees  completely 


U 
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the  time  however  of  that  division  Sparta  must  in 
fact  have  had  about  9000  fathers  of  families,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  expression,  so  many  houses 
(oikoi),  of  which  each  received  a lot  (kA^o?) ; for  fa- 
milies and  lots  were  necessarily  connected x.  If  then 
we  suppose  that  every  family  of  a Spartan  was  pro- 
vided with  a lot,  the  chief  object  was  to  keep  them 
together  for  the  future  by  proper  institutions : and 
to  ascertain  the  means  which  were  employed  to  at- 
tain this  end  (for  they  were  upon  the  whole  success- 
ful) is  a problem  which  has  never  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily solved v.  The  first  part  was  the  preservation 
of  families,  in  which  the  legislator  was  in  ancient 
times  assisted  by  the  sanction  of  religion.  Nothing 
was  more  dreaded  by  the  early  Greeks  than  the 
extinction  of  the  family,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
house7,  by  which  the  dead  lost  their  religious  ho- 
nour, the  household  gods  their  sacrifices,  the  hearth 
its  flame,  and  the  ancestors  their  name  among  the 
living.  This  was  in  Sparta  provided  against  by  re- 
gulations concerning  heiresses,  adoptions,  introduc- 
tions of  mothaces,  and  other  means  which  will  pre- 
sently be  mentioned : those  persons  also  who  had 


with  a fact  mentioned  by  Pau- 
san.  IV.  18.  2.  that  Tyrtaeus 
appeased  the  internal  troubles, 
which  arose  from  Messenia 
having  been  left  uncultivated, 
on  account  of  the  incursions 
of  the  Messenians  from  Eira. 
— It  was  doubtless  on  this  oc- 
casion that  the  Spartans,  who 
had  lots  in  Messenia,  called 
for  a fresh  division  of  the  Spar- 
tan territory ; and  to  quiet 
these  complaints  TyrOeus  com- 
posed his  Eunomia. 


X Plut.  Agis  5 • KaL  TMV  o’lkcov 
bv  6 A VKobpyos  copi,(re  (pvXarTov- 
tcov  cipiBpbv  iv  rats  SiaSo^alr,  Kat 
ncirpos  ncubl  tov  xXrjpov  cmoXi- 
novTos.  See  Heyne  ut  sup. 

P-  15- 

y The  difficulties  have  been 
well  perceived  by  Friederich 
von  Raumer,  Vorlesungen  ilber 
alte  Geschichtc,  vol.  I.  p.  236. 

z Thus  Herodotus  VI.  86. 
says  of  Glaucus  the  Spartan, 
01 /re  Ti  diroyovov , ovt  UttIt]  ovbe- 
pia  vopi£opevr)  eivai  VXnvKOV. 
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not  as  yet  any  children  were  sometimes  spared  in 
wara.  The  second  means  was  the  prohibition  to 
alienate  or  divide  the  family  allotment b,  which  ne- 
cessarily required  the  existence  of  only  one  heir0, 
who  probably  was  always  the  eldest  son*1.  The  ex- 
tent of  his  rights  however  was  perhaps  no  further 
than  that  lie  was  considered  master  of  the  house 
and  property;  while  the  other  members  of  the  fa- 
mily had  an  equal  right  to  a share  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it.  The  head  of  the  family  was  called  in  Doric 
eo-TioTroifAuv,  the  lord  of  the  hearth e;  the  collective 
members  of  the  family  were  called  by  Epimenides 
the  Cretan  opo/cami,  that  is,  literally,  eating  from 
the  same  crib  ‘ ; and  by  Charondas  opoaiTTvcu,  or 
“ living  upon  the  same  stocks;”  and  by  the  Spar- 
tans perhaps  7 racor«zh.  The  master  of  the  family  was 
therefore  obliged  to  contribute  for  all  these  to  the 
syssitia,  without  which  contribution  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted ' ; we  shall  see  presently  that  he  was  able  to 
provide  this  contribution  for  three  men  and  women 


a Herod.  VII.  205.  Compare 
Diod.  XV.  64.  also  Thucyd. 
V.  64. 

b Heraclid.  Pont.  2.  ncoXflv 
Se  yr\ v A ciKedcupoviois  alcr^pov  ve- 
v6 jiLurai  (cf.  Arist.  Pol.  II.  6. 
IO.),  t^s  ap^aicts  potpas  avave- 
peabcu  ov$ev  e£eort.  Cf.  Plut. 
Inst.  Lac.  p.  252. 

c This  is  quoted  as  a Laco- 
nian law  by  Proclus  ad  lies. 
Op.  374.  p.  198.  Gaisford. 

11  Younger  brothers  however 
inherited  immediately,  if  the 
elder  died  without  lawful  issue, 
Plutarch.  Ages.  4. 

e Pollux  I.  8.  75.  X.  3.  20. 
with  Hemsterhuis’  note.  Con- 
cerning the  words  derived  from 


7raa),  see  Valckenser.  ad  Am- 
mon. 3,  7. 

1 The  members  of  a familv 

V 

might  be  said  to  eat  together, 
to  be  opoKanoi,  notwithstanding 
the  institution  of  the  syssitia, 
for  the  public  tables  did  not 
furnish  all  the  food.  'OpoKcmvoi 
(the  reading  of  the  best  MS.) 
comes  to  the  same  thing ; as 
the  fire  of  the  hearth  was  used 
by  the  Greeks  more  for  cook- 
ing than  for  warmth ; and  in 
the  summer  for  the  former  ex- 
clusively. 

k Aristot.  Pol.  I.  1.6. 

h Hesychius,  7raa>rai  : crvyye- 
vels,  clueloi. 

’ Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  21. 
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besides  himself ; the  other  expenses  were  inconsi- 
derable k.  If,  however,  the  family  contained  more 
than  three  men,  which  must  frequently  have  been 
the  case,  the  means  adopted  for  relieving  the  exces- 
sive number  were  either  to  marry  them  with  heir- 
esses, or  to  send  them  out  as  colonists ; or  the  state 
had  recourse  to  some  other  means  of  preventing  ab- 
solute want.  This  would  have  been  effected  with 
the  greater  ease,  if  it  were  true,  as  Plutarch  relates, 
that  immediately  after  the  birth  of  every  Spartan 
boy,  the  eldest  of  the  tribe  sitting  together 

in  a leselie,  gave  him  one  of  the  9000  lots'.  For 
this  however  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  state  or 
the  tribes  had  possession  of  some  lots,  of  those  per- 
haps in  which  the  families  had  become  extinct ; but 
we  know  that  these  lots  went  in  a regular  succes- 
sion to  other  families”1,  by  which  means  many  be- 
came exceedingly  rich.  These  elders  of  the  tribe, 
mentioned  by  Plutarch,  were  therefore  probably 
only  the  eldest  of  the  Jamil//,  who  might  take  care 
that,  if  several  sons  and  at  the  same  time  several 
lots  had  fallen  together  in  one  family,  the  younger 
sons  should,  as  far  as  was  possible,  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  land,  without  however  violating  the  indivi- 
sible unity  of  an  allotment. 

In  this  manner  at  Sparta  the  family,  together 
with  the  estate,  formed  an  undivided  whole,  under 
the  control  of  one  head,  who  was  privileged  by  his 
birth.  -But  if  the  number  of  persons  to  be  fed  was 

k The  fiiKph  e'xopres  in  Xe-  1 Lycurg.  i6. 
noph.  Rep.  Lac.  7.  4.  must  be  ,r-  When  a family  was  en- 
thuse who  possess  no  KXppos  of  tirely  extinct,  probably  they 
their  own,  like  the  p.LKpav  ovalav  passed  to  that  next  in  order  in 
KeKTrjpevot  in  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  the  rpinKus. 
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too  great,  as  compared  with  the  means  of  feeding 
them,  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  the  privi- 
leged eldest  brother  could  afford  to  marry,  while 
the  younger  brothers  remained  without  wives  or 
children.  This  natural  inference  from  the  above 
account  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  a most  singular 
statement  of  Polybius'1,  which  has  lately  been 
brought  to  light,  viz.  that  “ in  Sparta  several  bro- 
“ tliers  had  often  one  wife,  and  that  the  children 
“ were  brought  up  in  common.”  If  we  may  here 
infer  a misrepresentation , to  which  the  Spartan  in- 
stitutions were  particularly  liable,  it  is  seen  how  the 
custom  just  described  might  cause  several  men  to 
dwell  in  one  house,  upon  the  same  estate,  of  whom 
one  only  had  a wife.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  Spartan  institution  was  very  likely  to  lead  to 
the  terrible  abuse  which  Polybius  mentions,  parti- 
cularly as  the  Spartan  laws,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently0, did  not  absolutely  prohibit  the  husband 
from  allowing  the  procreation  of  children  from  his 
wife  by  strangers.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the 
Hebrew  institution  of  the  Levirate-marriage,  (viz. 
that  if  a man  died  without  leaving  children,  his  wi- 
dow became  the  wife  of  her  former  husband’s  bro- 
ther, who  was  to  raise  up  seed  to  his  brother),  was, 
to  a certain  extent,  renewed  in  the  families  of  the 
less  wealthy  Spartans  p. 

3.  This  whole  system  was  entirely  broken  up  by 
the  law  of  the  eplior  Epitadeus,  which  permitted 
any  person  to  give  away  his  house  and  lot  during 

n Mai  Nov.  Collect.  Vet.  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Mo- 
Scriptor.  vol.  II.  p.  384.  ses,  vol.  II.  p.  21 — 33.  Engl. 

0 Below,  §.4.  near  the  end.  translation. 

t See  Deuteron.  xxv.  5 — 10. 
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his  lifetime,  and  also  to  leave  it  as  lie  chose  by 
will*!.  Whence,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
practice  of  legacy-hunting  rose  to  a great  height,  in 
which  the  rich  had  always  the  advantage  over  the 
poor.  This  law,  which  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Spartan  constitution,  was  passed  after 
the  time  of  Lysander,  but  a considerable  period  be- 
fore Aristotle ; since  this  writer,  manifestly  con- 
founding the  state  of  things  as  it  existed  in  his  time 
with  the  ancient  legislation1',  reckons  it  as  an  incon- 
sistency in  the  constitution  of  Sparta,  that  buying 
and  selling  of  property  was  attended  with  disho- 
nour8, but  that  it  was  permitted  to  give  it  away, 
and  bequeath  it  by  will1.  From  that  time  we  find 
that  the  number  of  the  Spartans,  and  particularly 
of  the  landed  proprietors,  continually  decreased.  The 
first  fact  is  very  remarkable,  and  can  hardly  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  wars'1,  in  which  moreover  the 
Spartans  lost  but  few  of  their  number ; it  was  per- 
haps rather  owing  to  the  late  marriages,  which  also 
frequently  took  place  between  members  of  the  same 
family.  After  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  con- 


'i  Plutarch  Agis  5. 
r This  circumstance  is  other- 
wise understood  by  Manso, 
vol.  I.  2.  p.  133.  Tittmann,  p. 
660.  Gdttling  ad  Arist.  Pol. 
p.  467.  endeavours  to  excul- 
pate Aristotle  from  this  charge 
by  supposing  that  under  the 
word  vofio6i.Tr)s  he  also  com- 
prises the  later  innovators  of 
the  constitution  ; but  the  au- 
thor nowhere  shews  that  he 
had  any  knowledge  of  these 
changes : otherwise  he  could 
not  have  stated  that  the  de- 
structive law  of  Epitadeus  (for 


such  in  fact  it  was,  which  818 6- 
viu  kcil  KaroXfiveLv  e^ovaiav  eScotce 
Tots’  /3oiAo/Ai/ois')  was  a part  of 
the  original  constitution,  as 
well  as  the  corresponding  laws 
respecting  sacrifices. 

5 This  also  occurs  in  later 
times,  Plat.  Agis  13.  /Elian. 
V.  H.  XIV.  44. 

I II.  6.  10.  To  give  away 
Xprjfiara,  or  fcei/x.r;Xia,  was  also 
permitted  in  early  times,  He- 
rod. VI.  62.  Pint.  Ages.  4. 

II  See  Clinton,  F.  H.  p.  383. 
ed.  2. 
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stitution  of  Sparta  too  much  restrained  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  citizens ; and  by  making  every 
thing  too  subservient  to  public  ends,  checked  the 
free  growth  of  the  people,  and,  like  a plant  trimmed 
by  an  unskilful  hand,  destroyed  its  means  both  of 
actual  strength  and  future  increase.  At  the  time 
of  Aristotle  they  endeavoured  to  increase  the  popu- 
lation by  exempting  the  father  of  three  sons  from 
serving  in  war,  and  of  four  sons  from  all  taxes x. 
But  even  Herodotus  only  reckons  8000  Spartans  in 
the  9000  houses  : in  the  middle  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian war  Sparta  did  not  send  quite  6000  heavy- 
armed  soldiers  into  the  fields.  Aristotle  states  that 
in  his  time  the  whole  of  Laconia  could  hardly  fur- 
nish 1000  heavy-armed  men2;  and  at  the  time  of 
Agis  the  Third  there  were  only  700  genuine  Spar- 
tans''1. Even  in  the  95th  Olympiad  the  Spartans  who 
were  in  possession  of  lotsb  did  not  compose  a large 
number  in  comparison  with  the  people ; for  the  nu- 
merous Neodamodes  must  not  be  included  anions: 

o 

them,  who  it  appears  could  not  obtain  lots  in  any 
other  manner  than  by  adoption  into  a Spartan  fa- 
mily, before  which  time  they  were  provided  for  by 
the  state.  We  are  entirely  uninformed  in  what  man- 
ner the  loss  of  Messenia  was  borne  by  Sparta ; it 


x ’AteXt)  ttuvtow,  e.  g.,  of  the 
contribution  to  the  syssitia, 
Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  13.  /Elian 
(V.  H.  VI.  6.)  mentions  five 
instead  of  four.  Manso  (I.  1. 
p.  128.)  remarks  that  the  law 
can  hardly  have  proceeded 
from  Lycurgus. 

y See  below,  ch.  12.  §.  2. 

z Pol.  II.  6.  ii. 

il  Plut.  Ag.  5.  According  to 


Macrobius  (Sat.  I.  1 1 .)  at  the 
time  of  Cleomenes  there  were 
only  mille  et  quingenti  Lacedcc- 
monii,  qui  arma  fcrre  possent. 

b These  only  are  called  by 
Xenophon  (Hell.  III.  3.  5.) 
27 TapruiTcu,  as  is  plain  from  the 
words  ; 00-01  iv  tois  xwptois  27rop- 
TiaTcov  Tv^oLf v owes,  eva  fxeu  7 ro- 
\efXLov  tov  fiecnrorrju. 
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cannot  be  supposed  that  whole  families  completely 
lost  their  landed  property ; for  they  woidd  have  pe- 
rished by  famine.  No  writer  has  however  preserved 
a trace  of  the  mode  in  which  these  difficulties  were 
met  by  the  state.  At  the  time  of  Agis  the  Third 
we  know  that  of  the  700  Spartans,  about  100  only 
were  in  possession  of  the  district  of  the  cityc. 

4.  From  this  view  of  the  times,  which  succeeded 
the  innovation  of  Epitadeus,  we  will  now  turn  to 
the  original  system,  which  indeed  we  are  scarcely 
able  to  ascertain,  from  the  feeble  and  obscure  indi- 
cations now  extant.  In  the  first  place,  we  know 
with  certainty  that  daughters  had  originally  no 
dowry  (in  Doric  o car  ivy d),  and  were  married  with  a 
gift  of  clothes,  &c. e ; afterwards  however  they  were 
at  least  provided  with  money  and  other  personal 
property f.  At  the  time  of  Aristotle,  after  the  eplior- 
alty  of  Epitadeus,  they  were  also  endowed  with 
land  s.  This  was  the  regulation  in  case  of  the  exist- 


c Plut.  Agis  5. 

<!  Dionys.  Byz.  de  Bosp. 
Thrae.  p.  17.  Hudson.  Also 
Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  V.  (IV.) 
36.  p.  48.  Bipont.  says  that  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  (who  were 
chiefly  Dorians)  used  SwrtVr/ 
for  dowry . 

e Plut.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  223. 
JE\ ian.  V.  H.  VI.  6.  Justin. 
III.  3.  Compare  the  corrupt 
gloss  of  Ilesychius  in  dyperr]- 

fJLClTCl. 

1 Plut.  Lysand.  30.  Apophth. 
p.  229.  ./Elian.  V.  H.  VI.  4. 
With  regard  to  the  story  of 
Lysander’s  daughters,  it  should 
be  remarked,  that  the  suitors 
could  not  have  been  deceived 
as  to  whether  they  possessed 


landed  property  or  not ; but 
they  thought  that  the  father 
had  large  personal  property, 
and  that  this  would  be  di- 
vided among  them. — Lysan- 
der  also  left  male  issue,  as  ap- 
pears from  Paus.  III.  6.  41.  of 
whom  one  was  named  Libys,  , 
in  memory  of  the  proxenia  of 
Lysander  with  the  Ammonians. 
The  name  could  hardly  have 
been  transmitted  through  Ly- 
sander’s daughters,  since  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  not  heir- 
esses. 

e See  Polit.  II.  6.  10.  In 
Plutarch  (Agid.  6.)  a very  rich 
sister  of  a poor  and  distressed 
brother  occurs.  See  also  Plu- 
tarch Cleomen.  I.  concerning 
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ence  of  a son  ; if  there  was  none,  the  daughter,  and 
if  there  were  several  daughters,  probably  the  eldest, 
became  heiress  (eVAA^of,  in  Doric  €7rnraixaTigh) ; that 
is  to  say,  the  possession  of  her  was  necessarily  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  inheritance.  Regulations 
concerning  heiresses  were  an  object  of  chief  import- 
ance in  the  ancient  legislations,  on  account  of  their 
anxiety  for  the  maintenance  of  families,  as  in  that 
of  Androdamas  of  Rhegium  for  the  Thracian  Chal- 
cideans1,  and  in  the  code  of  Solon k,  with  which  the 


Chalcidean  laws  of  Charondas  appear  to  have  agreed 
in  all  essential  points1.  We  will  mention  the  most 
important  of  these  regulations.  The  heiress,  toge- 
ther with  her  inheritance,  belonged  to  the  kinsmen 
of  the  family  (ay^iaTeig) ; so  that  in  early  times™  the 
father  could  not  dispose  of  his  daughter  as  he  liked 
without  their  assent.  But,  according  to  the  later 
Athenian  law,  the  father  had  power  either  during 
his  life  or  by  will  to  give  his  daughter,  with  her  in- 
heritance, in  marriage  to  whomever  he  wished.  If 
however  this  power  was  not  exercised,  the  kinsmen 
had  a right  of  claiming  the  daughter  by  a judicial 
process ; and  the  right  to  marry  her  went  round  in 
a regular  succession".  But  the  unmarried  man,  to 


the  wealth  of  the  women  in 
Sparta.  But  the  rich  wife  of 
Archidamus  II.  (Athen.  XIII. 
p.  566  D.),  Eupolia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Melesippidas,  must  have 
been  an  heiress. 

h Compare  Bunsen  De  Jure 
Hered.  Attico  I.  1.  p.  18. 

1 Aristot.  Pol.  II.  8.  9. 
k See,  besides  Bunsen,  Plat- 
ner  Beitrdge,  p.  117.  sqq.  Slui- 
ter  Lect.  Andoc.  5.  p.  80.  sqq. 

1 Diod.  XII.  18.  Heyne  O- 
pusc.  Acad.  II.  p.  119. 

VOL.  II. 


m This  is  evident  from  the 
Supplices  of  Aeschylus,  particu- 
larly v.  382. 

u roi  xparovcri  Tatlt;  Aiyuvrrou 
v'c/jcw  tf'nXitiii  <pa.trxovri$  iyyvra.ro.  yt- 
iavi 

eivai,  rl;  civ  roiad  avr/ccSyvcci  (SsAa/; 

n Isseus  de  Pyrrhi  Hered.  p. 
54. — The  Jewish  law  was  strik- 
ingly similar.  See  Numbers 
xxvii.  1 — 11.  The  daughters 
had  the  inheritance  of  their  fa- 
ther, but  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  marry  out  of  the  fa- 
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whom  of  all  her  relations  she  was  allotted,  was  not 
only  privileged,  but  also  compelled  to  marry  her°. 
The  laws  also  exercised  a further  superintendence 
over  him,  and  enjoined  that  he  should  beget  chil- 
dren from  his  wife p,  which  then  did  not  pass  into 
his  family  (oikos),  but  into  that  of  his  wife?,  and  be- 
came the  successors  of  their  maternal  grandfather. 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  Sparta  also  the  fa- 
mily was  continued  by  means  of  the  heiresses ; but 
it  is  probable  that  they  always  chose  for  their  hus- 
bands persons  who  had  no  lots  of  their  own,  such  as 
the  descendants  of  younger  brothers,  and,  first,  per- 
sons of  the  same  family^,  if  there  were  any,  then  per- 
sons connected  by  relationship,  and  so  on.  If  the  fa- 
ther had  not  himself  determined  concerning  his  daugh- 
ters, in  which  respect  however  he  had  no  arbitrary 
power,  it  was  to  be  decided  by  the  court  of  the  king 
who  among  the  privileged  persons  should  many  the 


mily ; the  nearest  relation  had 
the  first  claim  to  her,  if  he  re- 
linquished it,  the  next  followed, 
and  so  on,  Ruth  iv. 

° See  the  law  in  Demostli. 
in  Steph.  p.  1134.  15.  which  I 
interpret  thus : “ Whatever 

“ woman  is  betrothed  by  her 
“ father,  Iter  brother  by  the 
“ same  father,  or  her  paternal 
“ grandfather,  is  a legitimate 
“ wife : if  neither  of  these  is 
“ living,  and  the  woman  is  an 
“ heiress,  she  shall  marry  the 
“ nearest  relation,  the  icvpios-, 
“ but  if  she  is  not  an  heiress 
“ (e.  g.  if  there  are  grandsons 
“ of  the  deceased  alive),  that 
“ relation  shall  give  her  in  mar- 
“ riage  to  whom  he  pleases” — 
besides  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
portion  her  according  to  his  va- 


luation. The  laws  of  Cliarondas 
also  compelled  the  relation  to 
marry  the  heiress,  and  to  en- 
dow her  if  poor,  Diod.  XII.  18. 
p Plutarch  Solon  20. 

Thus  Leonidas  married 
Gorgo,  the  heiress  of  Cleo- 
menes,  as  being  her  nearest 
relation  (dyxicrreus.)  It  was 
however  a common  practice 
in  Sparta  to  marry  in  the  oiko s. 
Thus  Archidamus  married  his 
aunt  Lampito,  Herod.  VI.  7 1 ; 
thus  Anaxandridas  married  his 
sister’s  daughter,  V.  39.  Thus 
the  wife  of  Cleomenes  (Plut. 
Pyrrh.  26.)  was  of  the  same 
family  as  her  husband  ; and  so 
with  regard  to  the  wife  of  Ar- 
chidamus V.  Polyb.  IV.  35.  15. 
Plut.  Ag.  6. 
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heiress1'.  It  was  not  until  after  the  time  of  Epita- 
deus  that  the  father  could  betroth  his  daughter  to 
whom  he  pleased ; and  if  he  had  not  declared  his 
intention,  his  heir  had  ecpial  right  to  decide  con- 
cerning hers. 

If  however  the  family  was  without  female  issue, 
and  the  succession  had  not  been  secured  during  the 
father’s  lifetime  by  adoption  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  it  is  probable  that  those  heads  of  houses  who 
were  related  to  the  surviving  daughter  married  her 
to  a son  of  their  own,  who  was  then  considered  as 
successor  of  the  family  into  which  he  was  intro- 
duced— a means  employed  at  Athens',  and  probably 
therefore  at  Sparta  also,  for  preventing  the  extinc- 
tion of  families.  But  there  were  two  customs  pe- 
culiar to  the  Lacedaemonians ; in  the  first  place,  a 
husband,  if  he  considered  that  the  unfruitfulness  of 
the  marriage  was  owing  to  himself  (for  if  he  consi- 
dered his  wife  as  barren  he  had  power  immediately 
to  put  her  awayu),  gave  his  matrimonial  rights  to  a 
younger  and  more  powerful  man,  whose  child  then 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  husband,  although  it 
was  also  publicly  considered  as  related  to  the  family 
of  the  real  father x.  The  second  institution  was, 
that  to  the  wives  of  men,  who,  for  example,  had 
fallen  in  war  before  they  had  begotten  any  children, 
other  men  (probably  slaves)  were  assigned,  in  order 
to  produce  heirs  and  successors,  not  to  themselves, 
but  to  the  deceased  husband  L Both  these  customs, 

r Herod.  VI.  57.  11  Herod.  V.  39.  VI.  61. 

8 Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  1 1.  x Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  I.  7 — 9. 
Compare  Manso  I.  2.  p.  131.  From  Xenophon  Plut.  Lyc.  15. 

1 See  Demosth.  in  Macart.  Comp.  Norn.  3. 
p.  1077.  Compare  Plainer  Bei-  y The  enevvaKroi  mentioned 
trfige,  p.  139.  above  in  ch.  3.  §.  5. 
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which  appear  to  us  so  singular  (though  similar  re- 
gulations existed  in  the  constitution  of  Solon),  ori- 
ginated from  the  superstitious  dread  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  a family ; when  this  motive  lost  its  power 
upon  the  mind,  these  ancient  institutions  were  pro- 
bahly  also  lost,  and  the  population  and  number  of 
families  were  continually  diminished. 

5.  In  Sparta,  however,  the  principle  of  commu- 
nity of  property  was  carried  to  a further  extent  than 
in  any  other  nation,  although  it  was  the  principle 
on  which  the  legislation  of  many  other  Grecian 
states  was  founded.  Phaleas  the  Chalcedonian  had 
made  it  the  basis  of  his  laws*.  The  prohibition  of 
Solon,  that  no  citizen  should  possess  more  than  a 
certain  quantity  of  land,  appears  to  have  been  a rem- 
nant of  a former  equality  in  the  lots  of  the  nobles a. 
In  cases  however  in  which  the  restoration  or  intro- 
duction of  equality  was  not  possible,  the  legislators 
endeavoured  to  make  the  landed  estates  inalienable. 
For  this  reason  the  mortgaging  of  land  was  prohi- 
bited in  Elis b ; and  among  the  Locrians  land  could 
not  be  alienated  without  proof  of  absolute  necessity0. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  inalienability  of  the 
lots  at  Leucas d.  The  ancient  Corinthian  lawgiver, 
Phidon,  made  no  alteration  in  the  unequal  size  of 
landed  estates,  but  he  wished  to  restrict  their  extent, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  the  landed  proprietors,  who 
were  all  citizens e.  Philolaus  the  Corinthian,  who 

z Aristot.  Pol.  II.  4 i.  In  “ first  laws  which  Phaleas  pro- 
this  passage  it  appears  to  me  “ mulgated  were  on  this  sub- 
that  the  context  requires  n “ ject.” 
top,  not  npcaros.  “ By  some  a Aristot.  Pol.  II.  4.  4. 

“ the  division  of  property  has  b Aristot.  Pol.  VI.  2.  5. 

“ been  considered  a point  of  c Aristot.  Pol.  II.  4.  4. 

“ first  importance  in  legisla-  (l  Ch.  9.  §.  6. 

“ tion  ; for  which  reason  the  c Aristot.  Pol.  II.  3.  7. 
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gave  laws  to  Thebes  in  the  13th  Olympiad,  went 
still  further f;  since  he  not  only  endeavoured  to  re- 
tain the  same  number  of  lots,  by  laws  concerning 
the  procreation  and  adoption  of  childrens,  but  en- 
deavoured to  restore  the  original  equality  from  time 
to  time,  perhaps  in  a manner  similar  to  the  jubilee- 
year  of  the  Hebrews  h : this  was  in  fact  most  simply 
effected  by  the  Illyrian  Dalmatians,  who  made  a 
new  division  of  the  tillage  land  every  seven  years1. 
If  the  Doric  legislation  of  Crete  had  originally  a 
tendency  of  this  kind,  its  adoption  in  practice  had 
evidently  been  hindered  by  peculiar  circumstances. 
For  Polybius k at  least  knew  of  no  Cretan  laws  which 
laid  any  restriction  upon  the  purchase  of  land,  nor 
indeed  upon  gain  in  general 1 : the  landed  estates 
were  divided  among  the  brothers,  the  sisters  re- 
ceiving half  a brother’s  share01.  In  this  manner, 
in  the  narration  of  Ulysses11,  the  sons  of  Castor, 
the  son  of  Hylacus,  made  a division  of  their 
patrimony;  the  illegitimate  son  receiving  only  a 
small  share  (vodeia).  But  the  poor  frequently  by 


f Orchomenos,  p.  407,  408. 
where  however  Aristot.  Rlxet. 
II.  23.  is  incorrectly  applied 
(the  passage  refers  to  Epami- 
nondas). 

S Aristot.  Pol.  II.  9.  7.  With 
regard  to  the  vo/ioi  OctikoI  of 
Philolaus,  I also  remark,  that 
the  ov)(  in rep  ttjv  ovcriav  i ToieiaOcu 
tovs  7 raibas  is  often  recommend- 
ed among  the  Greeks.  See 
Plato  de  Rep.  II.  p.  372.  with 
Hesiod  Op.  et  Di.  374.  This 
is  the  “ liberorum  numerum  Ji- 
“ nire”  of  Tacitus,  German.  19. 

h Aristot.  Pol.  II.  9.  8.  where 
avofidXooais  appears  to  signify  a 


fresh  equalization,  as  dvadaanos 
signifies  a fresh  division.  Got- 
tling  writes  &a\eov  for  <ln\o~ 
Xdov : concerning  which  it  is 
difficult  to  decide,  as  the  pas- 
sage is  evidently  much  muti- 
lated. 

' Strab.  VII.  p.  3 15. 
k VI.  46.  1. 

I This  however  does  not  dis- 
agree with  the  accurate  sepa- 
ration of  the  rulers  and  the 
countrymen,  which  still  existed 
in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  Pol. 
VII.  9.  1. 

in  Strabo  X.  p.  482. 

II  Od.  XIV.  206. 
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marriage  with  wealthy  wives  attained  to  riches,  to- 
gether with  personal  distinction.  In  addition  to  this, 
privateering  expeditions,  sometimes  as  far  as  Egypt, 
for  which  individual  adventurers  frequently  equip- 
ped whole  flotillas,  gave  an  opportunity  for  a more 
rapid  acquisition  of  wealth.  This  habit  of  living  in 
vessels,  and  at  the  same  time  the  variable  condition 
of  the  different  states,  necessarily  produced  a fre- 
quent change  of  property,  and  soon  put  an  end  to 
all  firmness  and  equality  wherever  they  had  been 
established. 

6.  The  Cretan  institution  of  the  syssitia  was  how- 
ever, at  least  according  to  the  judgment  of  Aristotle, 
founded  more  upon  the  principle  of  community  of 
property  than  the  same  establishment  in  Sparta, 
since  in  the  former  country  the  expenses  of  it  were 
defrayed  by  the  state,  and  not  by  the  contributions 
of  the  citizens0.  This  institution  of  the  ancient  Do- 
rians, or  rather  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  general,  we 
will  consider  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  work,  with 
reference  to  manners  and  taste;  here  it  must  be 
viewed  as  affecting  the  public  economy.  In  Sparta 
every  member  of  the  phiditia  contributed  to  them, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  from  his  own  stores  p ; 
the  amount  required  was  about  one  Attic  medimnus 
and  a half  of  barley-meal,  eleven  or  twelve  clioeis  of 
wine0!,  five  minas  of  cheese,  with  half  the  same  quan- 
tity of  figs,  together  with  dates r,  and  ten  iEginetan 
oboli  for  meats.  The  approximate  statement  of  one 
Attic  medimnus  and  a half  is  probably  meant  as  an 

0 Pol.  II.  6.  2i.  II.  7.  4.  r According  to  Schol.  Plat. 

V Kara  Ke(f)ci\r)v,  Aristot.  Pol.  Leg.  I.  p.  223.  Rulink. 

II.  7.  4.  s Dicaearclius  ap.  Athen.  IV. 

Eight,  clioeis,  according  to  p.  141  B. 

Plutarch.  Lyc.  12. 
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equivalent  to  one  ZEginetan  medimnus  *;  the  ten 
oboli  are  equal  to  a Corinthian  stater,  or  a Syra- 
cusan decalitre ; the  whole  is  doubtless  the  monthly 
contribution  of  an  individual u,  and  is  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption  of  one  person.  For  the 
daily  allowance  being  elsewhere  reckoned  at  two 
choenices,  and  one  cotyla  of  wine  (although  the  lat- 
ter is  an  extremely  small  quantity) x,  this  contribu- 
tion would  give  rather  more  than  two  choenices,  and 
five  cotylas  for  each  day.  There  appears  to  have 
been  only  a small  allowance  for  meat,  but  the  want 
of  it  was  partly  supplied  by  the  frequent  sacrifices, 
and  partly  by  the  excellent  institution  of  the  luai XAa, 
which  were  additions  to  the  regular  meal  or  oukXov. 
The  poorer  members  of  the  syssition  furnished  these 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  chase,  while  wealthier  per- 
sons supplied  maize  bread  (the  common  provision 
being  barley  cakes,  fxa^ou),  with  young  cattle  from 
their  flocks,  birds  prepared  as  fxarrva,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  season  from  their  lands  y.  Voluntary  gifts  of 
this  kind  were  probably  seldom  wanting,  so  long  as 
the  spirit  of  community  influenced  their  minds  ; it 
was  also  natural  that  they  should  contribute  largely, 
in  order  to  give  variety  and  grace  to  their  otherwise 
uniform  banquet. 

7.  In  the  Cretan  institution  however,  the  state 


I See  /Eghietica,  p.  90.  For 
this  reason  Plutarch  ubi  sup. 
mentions  one  medimnus. 

II  See  the  Scholia  quoted  in 
note  r,  p.  214. 

x Herod.  VI.  57. 

y See  Sphserus  (the  Borys- 
thenite  and  Stoic,  who  had  seen 


Sparta  before  the  time  of  Cleo- 
menes,  Plutarch.  Cleomen.  2.) 
A a*.  7toA  . ap.  Athen.  IV.  p. 
141  B.  Molpis  p.  14 1 D.  cf. 
XIV.  p.  664  E.  Nicocles  the 
Laconian,  IV.  p.  140  E.  Per- 
seus AaK.  7toX . ibid.  Xen.  Rep. 
Lac.  5.  3. 
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provided  for  all  the  citizens  and  their  wives  \ The 
revenues  received  by  the  community  from  the  public 
lands,  and  from  the  tributes  of  the  Perioeci,  were  de- 
cided according  to  the  months  of  the  year  into  twelve 
parts  a ; and  also  into  two  according  to  the  purpose 
to  which  it  was  appropriated ; so  that  one  half  de- 
frayed the  sacrifices  and  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  other  went  to  the  public  banquets  h.  Now 
this  latter  half  was  divided  among  the  different  fa- 
milies, and  each  gave  his  share  into  the  company  of 
syssitia  (eraipi'a)  to  which  he  belonged c.  It  may  be 
asked  wherefore  the  state  did  not  assign  these  sums 
directly  among  the  syssitia,  instead  of  making  the 
payment  indirectly  through  the  members  : it  is  how- 
ever probable  that  these  companies  were  formed  at 
will  by  the  individual  associates.  The  division  of 
the  public  revenue  is  in  some  measure  similar  to  the 
proceeding  of  the  Athenians  with  respect  to  the 
Laurian  silver-mines'1.  In  addition  to  this,  every 
citizen  furnished  a tenth  of  the  produce  of  his  lands, 
and  every  Clarotes  an  iEginetan  stater  for  his 
master e. 


z Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.  4.  €K  KOt- 
vov  (i.  e.  from  the  public  reve- 
nue) Tpe<peo-0cu  7 ravras  kcu  yvvcii- 
Kas  kcu  7tcu8 as  kcu  clv8pas. 

a According  to  the  Kpr/riKos 
vopos  in  Plat.  Leg.  VIII.  p.  847. 
b Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.  4. 
c Dosiadas  ap.  Atlien.  IV.  p. 

143  B.  CKCKTTOS  TCOV  yeVOpeVCOV 
Kapncou  dva(f)epei  rrj u deKdrrjv  els 
Trjv  eraiplav.  Every  one  (eKci- 
oroy)  was  therefore  a member 
of  an  iraipla,  a company  of 
persons  who  always  eat  toge- 
ther, which  consisted  of  citi- 


zens ; consequently  he  is  speak- 
ing of  citizens,  and  not  of  the 
Perioeci,  and  therefore  agrees 
with  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  Aristotle.  The  diavepeiv 
els  rovs  ckikttmv  olkovs  must  have 
preceded  the  dva<pepeLv,  and  the 
olkol  are  manifestly  the  citizens’ 
families  included  in  the  com- 
panies. 

lI  See  Boeckh’s  Public  Eco- 
nomy of  Athens,  vol.  II.  p. 
462. 

c See  above,  cli.  4.  §.  1 . 
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Although  the  meaning  and  object  of  this  institu- 
tion is  quite  intelligible,  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a 
clear  notion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  system.  The  pro- 
duce of  a lot  amounted  for  the  Spartans,  according 
to  a passage  above  quoted,  to  82  medimni.  If  we 
suppose  these  to  be  Attic  medimni,  as  was  there  as- 
sumed upon  a mere  approximate  calculation,  each  lot 
would  have  enabled  three  men  to  contribute  to  the 
syssitia  (54  medimni),  and  woidd  also  have  furnished 
a scanty  subsistence  at  home  to  three  women.  But 
this  would  leave  a surplus,  in  addition  to  whatever 
money  was  required  as  a subscription  to  the  syssitia, 
for  all  other  household  expenses.  Now  it  is  true 
that  among  the  poorer  citizens  these  could  not  have 
been  considerable,  since  the  younger  children  went 
with  their  fathers  to  the  public  tables,  and  the  elder 
were  educated  and  maintained  by  the  state ; to 
which  might  be  added  the  produce  of  the  chase,  and 
the  charity  of  other  persons.  But  after  making  all 
allowance  for  these  causes,  the  expenses  for  dwell- 
ings, clothing,  furniture,  and  partly  for  food  not 
provided  by  the  syssitia,  still  remain  undefrayed. 
It  is  however  evident  that  there  woidd  have  been 
sufficient  income  to  meet  these  demands,  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  82  medimni  were  not  Attic,  but  iEgi- 
netan,  which  were  considerably  larger  f.  But  even 
upon  this  supposition  one  lot  could  not  have  main- 
tained more  than  six  persons,  unless  the  rent  of 
the  Helots  is  assumed  higher : and  it  might  also 
be  the  case  (which  however,  according  to  Aristotle, 

f In  that  case,  Plutarch  in  the  bably  taken  from  some  Lace- 
12th,  as  well  as  in  the  8th  themonian  writer,  such  as  Ni- 
ehapter  of  the  Life  of  Lycur-  codes,  Hippasus,  Sosibius,  or 
gus,  means  diginetan  medimni;  Aristocrates. 
and  both  passages  were  pro- 
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appears  to  have  been  of  rare  occurrence),  that  they 
were  not  able  to  pay  their  contributions. 

8.  Of  the  domestic  economy  of  Lacedaemon  we 
have  little  knowledge ; although  Aristotle,  or  rather 
Theophrastus  (who  is  now  known  to  be  the  author 
of  the  first  book  of  the  Economics),  gives  it  a sepa- 
rate place  in  treating  of  this  subject.  Every  master 
of  a family,  if  he  received  his  share  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  laid  by  a portion  sufficient  for  the  year’s 
consumption,  and  sold  the  rest  in  the  market  of 
Sparta?:  the  exchange  being  probably  effected  by 
barter,  and  not  by  the  intervention  of  money  h.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  the  system  of  keeping  the 
fruits  in  store  had  something  peculiar  *,  and  the  re- 
gularity was  celebrated,  by  which  every  thing  could 
be  easily  found  and  made  use  ofk.  We  are  also 
informed  that  the  Spartans  had  granaries  (ra/JutTa) 
upon  their  estates,  which,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, they  kept  under  a seal ; it  was  however  per- 
mitted to  any  poor  person,  who  for  example  had  re- 
mained too  long  in  the  chase,  to  open  the  granary, 
take  out  what  he  wanted,  and  then  put  his  own  seal, 
his  iron  ring,  upon  the  door '. 

9.  In  the  market  of  Sparta  money  was  employed 


s See  above,  ch.  7.  §.  3. 

2 Polyb.  VI.  49.  8.  t)  rcov 

enereico v mpncov  aWciyr)  7rpos  ra 
Xfinovra  rrjs  xpeias — Kara  tt]v  Av- 
Kovpyov  vopodeaiav.  The  case 
was  probably  the  same  among 
the  Locrians  of  Italy.  Heracl. 
Pont.  29.  KUTTr/XeloV  OVK  6CTTI  p€TCl- 
(3o\ik6v  iv  avrols,  dW  6 yewpyos 
TrcoXe'i  ra  ’18  ui. 

h Pseud -Aristot.  CEcon.  I.  6. 
1 Ibid,  ad  fin.  Compare 
Schneider  ad  Anon.  CEcon. 


Prsef.  p.  16. 

k See  the  passages  cjuoted 
above,  p.  201.  note 

1 The  leathern  money  is  pro- 
bably a mere  fable  ; Nicolaus 
Damascenus,  Senec.  de  Benef. 
V.  14.  Boeckh’s  Economy  of 
Athens  vol.  II.  p.  389.  Con- 
cerning the  money  of  Sparta, 
see  Oudinet  in  the  Memoires 
de  l’Academie  des  Belles  Let- 
tres,  tom.  I.  p.  227. 
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more  often  as  a medium  of  comparison  than  of  ex- 
change ; small  coins  were  chiefly  used,  and  no  value 
was  attributed  to  the  possession  of  large  quantities  m. 
This  usage  Lycurgus  had  established,  by  permitting 
only  the  use  of  iron  coin,  which  had  been  made  use- 
less for  common  purposes,  by  cooling  in  vinegar,  or 
by  some  other  process n.  In  early  times  iron  spits 
or  bars  had  been  really  used  as  money,  which  after 
the  time  of  Phidon  the  Argive  were  replaced  by 
coined  metal.  The  chief  coin  was  called  from  its 
shape,  and  perhaps  also  from  its  size,  veX avop,  the 
cake  used  in  sacrifices ; its  value  was  equal  to  four 
chalcus,  that  is  to  a half  obolus,  or  the  twelfth  of  a 
drachma0  (manifestly  of  the  iEginetan  standard,  as 
the  Spartan  coinage  must  necessarily  have  been 
adapted  to  this  measure),  and  weighed  an  iEginetan 
minaP.  Now  as  a mina  of  silver  contained  1200 
half  oboli,  the  price  of  silver  must  have  been  to  that 
of  iron  as  1200  to  one;  an  excessive  cheapness  of  the 
latter  metal,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
large  quantity  of  iron  found  in  Laconia,  and  the 
high  price  of  silver  in  early  times.  Ten  iEginetan 
ininas  of  money  were,  according  to  this  calculation, 
equal  in  weight  to  1200  ininas,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  it  would  have  required  large  carriages  for  trans- 
port, and  an  extensive  space  when  kept  in  stored 

10.  That  however  the  possession  of  gold  and  sil- 

111  Plut.  Lyc.  9.  Lysand.  17.  488.  incorrectly  explain  neXdvov 

Comp.  Arist.  et  Cat.  3.  Pollux  ftapos  to  be  the  weight  of  an 
IX.  6.  79.  Pseud-4Eschin.  E-  obolus. 

ryx.  100.  and  see  Fischer  ad  c.  p Plutarch.  Lac.  Apophth.  p. 

24.  2 20.  TO  Cri8T]pOVV  O 6(TTl  flVO.  6\k[] 

11  Plut.  Lys.  17.  Compare  A lyivaLa,  8vvdpei  8e  xuXko'i  Ttr- 
Pollux  VII.  105.  Tapes. 

0 Hesych.  in  nfKavop.  The  n Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Lac.  7. 
Scholia  ad  Nicand.  Alexipharm.  5.  Plut.  Lyc.  9. 
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ver  money  was  expressly  interdicted  to  the  citizens 
of  Sparta,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  prohibition 
renewed  at  the  time  of  Lysander  by  Sciraphidas 
or  Phlogidas  r:  and  how  strong  was  the  hold  of  this 
ancient  custom  is  seen  from  the  punishment  of 
death  which  was  threatened  to  those  who  secretly 
transgressed  it.  The  possession  of  wrought  precious 
metals  does  not  appear  to  have  been  illegal.  This 
decree  however  expressly  permitted  to  the  state  the 
possession  of  gold  and  silver s : which  enactment  was 
also  doubtless  a restoration  of  ancient  custom.  With- 
out the  possession  of  a coin  of  general  currency, 
Sparta  would  have  been  unable  to  send  ambassadors 
to  foreign  states,  to  maintain  troops  in  another 
country,  or  to  take  foreign,  e.  g.  Cretan,  mercenaries 
into  pay.  We  also  know  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
sent  sacred  offerings  to  Delphi,  as  for  example,  the 
golden  stars  of  the  Dioscuri  dedicated  by  Lysander1; 
and  Lacedaemonian  artists  made  for  the  state  statues 
of  gold  and  ivory  u.  This  took  place  about  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war.  A century  indeed  earlier,  Sparta 
had  not  enough  gold  to  gild  the  face  of  the  statue  of 
Apollo  at  Tliornax,  and  endeavoured  to  buy  it  in 
Lydia,  probably  in  exchange  for  silver  x.  It  follows 


r Ephorus  and  Theopompus 
ap.  Plut.  Lys.  17.  Xenoph.  de 
Rep.  Lae.  7.  6.  xPva'L0V  7e  Mv 

kcu  dpyvpiop  ipevvcirai  kcil  r)P  tl 
tvov  (fravfj,  d e'xwp  QrjpiovTcu.  Comp. 
Nicolaus  Damascenus,  and  JE- 
lian.  V.  H.  XIV.  29. 

s A rjpo(ria  pep  edofjev  elcrdye- 
(t6lu  popurpa  tolovtop,  fjp  be  tis 
d\i o KeKTTjpepos  Ibiq,  £r)pictp  dZpicrap 
Bapcnov.  Cf.  Polyb.  VI.  49’ 

1 Plutarch.  Lys.  18.  Comp. 
Herod.  I.  51.  Posidonius  ap. 


Athen.  VI.  p.  235  F.  I do  not 
mention  the  Thesaurus  of  Bra- 
sidas  (Plut.  Lys.  18.),  because 
this  general  dedicated  it,  toge- 
ther with  the  inhabitants  of  A- 
canthus  in  Thrace,  and  more- 
over from  Athenian  plunder 
(Olymp.  89.  1.),  See  Plutarch. 
Pytli.  Or.  14.  p.  269.  15.  p. 
271.  Lysand.  I. 

11  Above  ch.  2.  §.  3. 

x Herod.  I.  69.  See  book  II. 
ch.  3.  §.  1.  ch.  8.  §.  17.  The 
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from  this,  that  in  Sparta  the  state  was  sole  possessor 
of  the  precious  metals,  at  least  in  the  shape  of  coin 
(though  it  did  not  coin  any  money  of  its  own  before 
the  time  of  Alexander  > ),  which  it  used  in  the  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations.  The  individual  citizens 
however,  who  were  without  the  pale  of  this  inter- 
course, only  required  and  possessed  iron  coin2;  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Plato 
in  the  Laws,  viz.  that  the  money  generally  current 
should  he  at  the  disposal  of  the  state,  and  should  be 
given  out  by  the  magistrates  for  the  purposes  of  war 
and  foreign  travel,  and  that  within  the  country 
should  he  circulated  a coinage  in  itself  worthless, 
which  derived  its  value  from  public  ordinance  a. 

Still  however  some  difficult  questions  remain  to 
be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that 
whatever  commerce  was  carried  on  by  Laconia b, 
could  not  have  existed  without  a coinage  of  uni- 
versal currency.  Now  it  is  impossible  that  this 
trade  could  have  been  carried  on  by  the  state,  since 
it  would  have  required  a proportionate  number  of 
public  officers ; consequently  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Perioeci.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the  pos- 
session of  silver  coin  was  allowed  to  this  class  of  per- 


story  in  Herodotus  III.  56.  we 
will  not  make  use  of,  since  He- 
rodotus himself  rejects  it. 

y King  Areus  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  coined  silver 
money,  and  he  imitated  with- 
out exception  the  method  em- 
ployed by  the  kings  of  Mace- 
don,  Eckhel.  D.  N.  I.  2.  p. 
278.  281. 

'■  Thus  far  Boeckh  has  car- 
ried the  investigation,  Public 
Economy  of  Athens  vol.  II.  p. 


385  sq.  Compare  vol.  I.  p.43. 
Heeren  Ideen  vol.  III.  part  1. 
p.  294.  ed.  2. 

a The  latter  however  accords 
better  with  the  Byzantine  ai- 
ftdpeoi,  which  were  tokens,  than 
with  the  Lacedaemonian  coins, 
which  were  really  worth  what 
they  passed  for. 

b See  above,  ch.  2.  §.  3.  and 
concerning  the  corn  trade  down 
to  Corinth,  book  I.  ch.  4.  §.  7. 
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sons,  as  in  general  the  Spartan  customs  did  not  with- 
out exception  extend  to  the  Perioeci.  Nor  could  this 
have  had  much  influence  upon  the  Spartans,  since 
they  had  not  any  personal  connexion  with  the  Peri- 
oeci, the  latter  being  only  tributary  to  the  state.  In  the 
market  of  Sparta,  in  which  the  Spartans  and  Helots 
sold  their  corn,  and  the  products  of  native  industry 
were  exposed,  all  foreigners  being  entirely  excluded0, 
doubtless  none  but  the  iron  coin  was  used ; and  so 
also  in  the  whole  of  Laconia  it  was  current  at  its 
fixed  value ; but  those  Lacedaemonians  who  were 
not  of  Doric  origin  must  have  possessed  a currency 
of  their  own,  probably  under  certain  restrictions. 
And  the  tributes  of  these  persons  were  doubtless  the 
chief  source  from  which  the  state  derived  its  silver 
and  gold  coins.  Besides  this,  the  kings  must  also 
have  been  privileged  to  possess  silver  and  gold.  If 
some  permission  of  this  kind  had  not  existed,  Pau- 
sanias  (who  however  was  in  strictness  only  guardian 
of  the  king)  would  not  have  been  able  to  receive 
among  other  spoils  ten  talents  from  the  plunder  of 
Plataea(l;  and  Pleistonax  and  Agis  the  First  could 
not  have  been  fined  in  the  sums  of  fifteen  talents, 
and  100,000  drachmas  e:  at  a later  time  also,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  Agis  the  Third  was  pos- 
sessed of  six  hundred  talents f.  The  estates  of  the 

c The  Epidamnians  also,  who  (1  Herod.  IX.  81. 
retained  much  of  ancient  eus-  e See  above  ch.  6.  §.  9.  and 
toms,  paid  great  attention  to  Pint.  Pericl.  22.  Schol.  Ari- 
the  intercourse  with  foreigners,  stoph.  Nub.  855.  from  Epho- 
They  held  once  in  each  year,  rus. 

under  the  superintendence  of  a f Proofs  of  wealth,  if  not  of 
n(o\r]TT]s,  a great  public  market  the  possession  of  money,  are 
with  the  neighbouring  Illy-  the  lnnoTpo(f)ia,  and  the  main- 
rians,  Plutarch.  Qu.  Grsec.  29.  tenance  of  racehorses  for  the 
p.  393.  Olympic  games.  King  Dema- 
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kings  were  also  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Pe- 
rioeci,  in  which  silver  money  was  in  circulation,  and 
it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  payments  may  have 
been  made  to  them  in  this  coinage.  Herodotus 
states  that  every  king  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
remitted  all  the  debts  of  the  citizens  both  to  the 
state  and  to  the  kings  8 : they  therefore  destroyed  all 
certificates  of  debt,  which  in  Sparta  were  called  K\a- 
pia,  or  mortgages,  probably  because  the  land  (and 
in  early  times  the  produce  of  the  land  only)  was 
assigned  as  security11.  This  was  a wise  institution, 
by  which  those  persons  in  particular  were  relieved 
who  had,  for  a particular  object,  received  from  the 
kings  or  the  state,  gold  or  silver,  which  on  account  of 
the  small  value  of  the  iron  coinage  they  were  seldom 
able  to  repay.  Now  gold  and  silver  were  for  ex- 
ample necessary  to  all  persons  who  had  to  undertake 
a journey  out  of  Laconia,  and  these  they  could  not 
obtain  otherwise  than  from  the  magistrates  or  the 
king1,  a measure  which  must  have  placed  great  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  foreign  travel. 

11.  It  is  however  well  known,  that  in  this  respect 
the  ancient  severity  of  custom  was  relaxed  and  in- 
fringed upon  by  the  changes  of  time.  Even  in  the 
third  generation,  before  the  Persian  war,  the  just 

ratus  hacl  conquered  in  the  cha-  Persian  war ; he  mentions  Xe- 
riot-race  (appan),  and  allowed  narges,  Lycinus,  Arcesilaus, 
Sparta  to  be  proclaimed  con-  and  his  son  Lichas,  as  con- 
queror, Herod.  VI.  70.  The  querors,  and  cap.  1.  Anaxan- 
horses  of  Euagoras  had  won  der  and  Polycles.  Concerning 
three  times  at  the  Olympic  the  female  victors,  see  book  IV. 
games,  Herod.  VI.  103.  before  ch.  2.  §.  2. 
the  66th  Olympiad,  according  s V.  59. 
to  Pausan.  VI.  10.  2.  Accord-  11  Plut.  Agis  13. 
ing  to  Pausanias  VI.  2.  1.  the  ' Herod.  VI.  70.  kcu  eVoSia 
Lacedaemonians  incurred  great  Xaficov  enopevero  es  ,HAu\ 
expenses  for  horses  after  the 
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Glaucus  was  tempted  to  defraud  a Milesian  of  a sum 
of  money  deposited  with  him.  The  Persian  war 
only  increased  the  public  wealth,  and  the  Persian 
subsidies  were  confined  to  the  payment  of  national 
expenses.  When  at  length  Lysander  brought  vast 
sums  of  money  into  Sparta,  and  made  this  state  the 
most  wealthy  in  Greece k,  the  citizens  are  reported 
still  to  have  maintained  the  same  proud  indigence. 
But  was  it  possible  for  individuals  to  despise  what 
the  state  esteemed  so  highly,  and  would  they  not 
naturally  endeavour  to  found  their  fame  upon  that 
on  which  the  power  of  the  nation  depended?  Even 
Lysander,  who  with  all  the  artfulness  and  versatility 
of  his  manners  had  a considerable  severity  of  cha- 
racter, was  still  unwilling  to  enrich  himself1;  a cre- 
dible witness  m indeed  relates,  that  he  had  deposited 
a talent  and  fifty-two  minas  of  silver,  together  with 
eleven  staters,  probably  in  case  he  should  have  occa- 
sion for  them  when  out  of  the  country ; but  how 
small  is  this  sum  when  compared  with  the  acqui- 
sitions of  others  in  similar  situations  ! 

It  appears  however  to  have  been  at  that  time  cus- 
tomary to  deposit  money  without  the  boundaries, 
especially  in  Arcadia,  and  this  was  the  first  means 
adopted  for  evading  the  law n.  Lysander  however 
was  far  exceeded  by  Gylippus  in  love  for  money,  in 
whose  family  avarice  appears  to  have  been  heredi- 
tary ; for  his  father  Cleandridas  had  been  con- 

k Which  Plato  Alcib.  I.  (cf.  conomy  of  Athens,  vol.I.  p.43. 
Hipp.  Maj.  p.  283  D.)  says  of  1 See  above,  p.  208.  note  t'. 

earlier  times.  Compare  Bitaube  ,n  Anaxandridas  (nepl  tO>v  ev 

sur  les  Richesses  de  Sparte,  Me-  Ae\<po1s  crvXrjOevTav  xpripuTcov)  ap. 
moires  de  Berlin,  tom.  XII.  p.  Plut.  Lys.  18. 

559.  Manso,  History  of  Sparta,  11  Posidonius  ap.  Athen.  VI. 
II.  p.  372.  Boeckh,  Public  E-  p.  233  F. 
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demned  for  taking  bribes  °.  Lastly,  after  the  death 
of  Lysander,  the  possession  of  precious  metals  must 
have  been  allowed  to  private  individuals,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
At  least  some  supposition  of  this  kind  must  be 
adopted,  to  enable  us  to  account  for  the  fact,  that 
Phoebidas  was  fined  100,000  drachmas  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  Cadmea,  and  Lysanoridas  an  equally  large 
sum  for  his  weak  defence  of  the  same  citadel  p. 

No  regular  taxation  of  the  citizens  of  Sparta  ex- 
isted under  any  shape  or  nameq.  Extraordinary 
contributions  and  taxes  were  however  raised  for  the 


purposes  of  war,  which,  on  account  of  their  unusual 
and  irregular  occurrence,  were  collected  with  diffi- 
culty1’. This  will  serve  to  explain  the  exemption 
from  duties  (areXeia)  that  is  sometimes  mentioned  s. 
When  in  the  time  of  Agis  the  Third  the  ephor  Age- 
silaus  extended  the  annual  period  of  his  office  for  a 
month,  in  order  to  increase  his  receipts  l,  it  is  pro- 


0 He  had  been  bribed  by  Pe- 
ricles as  being  the  adviser  of 
Pleistonax.  See  Plut.  Pericl. 
22.  Nic.  28.  deEduc.Puer.  14. 
Timseus  ap.  Plut.  Compar.  Ti- 
mol.  2.  Ephorus  ap.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Nub.  855.  Diodorus 
XIII.  106.  calls  him  Clearchus. 
He  was  afterwards  banished, 
and  went  to  Thurii  (Thuc.  VI. 
104.  see  Wesseling  ad  Diod. 
XII.  23.),  fought  with  the  in- 
habitants of  that  town,  with  the 
Tarentines,  but  afterwards  had 
a share  in  the  foundation  of 
their  colony  Heraclea,  vol.  I. 

P-  I4S- 

i’  Plut.  Pelop.  6,  13,  &c. 
q Plut.  Lac.  Apoplith.  p.  197. 

nvvOavopevov  Tivbs  8ia  tl  xprjpaTa 
011  (Tvudyovcriv  els  to  hrjpoaiov. 

VOL.  II. 


r Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  23.  ela- 
(f)epov(n  Kaicas.  The  most  opu- 
lent were  bound  to  provide 
horses  for  military  service  (Xen. 
Hell.  VI.  4.  1 1 .),  which  burden 
was  in  Corinth,  according  to  an 
ancient  usage,  imposed  upon 
the  families  of  orphans  and 
heiresses  (Cic.  de  Rep.  II.  20. 
and  compare  Niebuhr’s  Roman 
History,  vol.  I.  p.  408.  ed.  2.); 
not  so  unfairly  as  at  first  sight 
it  appears,  since  these  did  not 
furnish  any  armed  man,  and 
would  therefore  have  an  ad- 
vantage, if  their  concerns  were 
honestly  managed. 

s See  above,  p.  207.  note  x. 
and  concerning  the  family  of 
Anticrates,  Plut.  Ages.  35. 

* Plut.  Ag.  16. 

Q 
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bable  that  he  reckoned  upon  large  fines 11 ; of  which 
he,  as  it  seems,  would  receive  a part.  There  was  no 
public  treasure  at  Sparta  up  to  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
jjonnesian  war  x ; the  revenue  and  expenditure  were 
therefore  nearly  equal ; and  the  Spartans  were  ho- 
nest enough  to  require  from  the  allies  only  the  sums 
which  were  necessary  The  altered  state  of  these 
circumstances  in  later  times  lies  without  the  sphere 
of  our  inquiries. 

12.  Nor  shall  I attempt  to  collect  the  various  ac- 
counts respecting  the  finance  and  trade  of  other  Doric 
states;  since  the  inland  countries,  in  which  many 
peculiarities  may  perhaps  have  existed,  are  little 
known ; and  the  commercial  cities,  such  as  iEgina, 
Corinth,  Rhodes,  and  Cyrene,  gave  up  their  na- 
tional customs  for  the  sake  of  trade.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  however,  the  cities  on  the  coast  of  Argolis 
were  adapted  by  nature  for  exchanging  the  products 
of  the  agricultural  nations  of  the  interior  for  foreign 
commodities z ; and  thus  they  established  a con- 
nexion and  intercourse  between  Laconia  and  Ar- 
cadia, and  other  countries a.  In  these  cities  also 
there  were  many  commercial  establishments,  which 
did  not  manufacture  only  for  the  interior  b.  In  Co- 
rinth, the  duties  from  the  harbour  and  market  had 
in  the -time  of  Periander  become  so  considerable, 
that  the  tyrant  limited  his  receipts  to  that  one 


u Above,  ch.  io.  §.  3. 
x Thucyd.  I.  80.  xpwaTa  °^Te 
iv  koivco  exofiev  ovre  eTolpms  eV 

TW v t’SiW  (jiepofiev . Aristot.  ubi 
sup. 

y Book  I.  ch.  9.  §.  2. 
z Thucyd.  I.  120. 
a The  Arcadian  commerce  of 


-dEgina  (sEginetica  p.  74.)  was 
the  basis  of  its  other  trade. 

b Concerning  AEgina,  see  JE- 
ginetica  p.  79.  Megara  manu- 
factured in  particular, 

Xenoph.  Mem.  Socrat.  III.  7. 
6.  Compare  Aristoph.  Acharn. 
5i9- 
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branch  of  revenue0;  although,  according  to  a fabu- 
lous tradition,  the  golden  Colossus  of  Cypselus  at 
Olympia  was  consecrated  from  a tax  of  a tenth  upon 
all  property  continued  for  ten  years  d. 

The  strongest  proof  of  the  ancient  commerce  of 
the  Peloponnese,  and  of  its  great  extent,  is  the  A^gi- 
netan  money;  the  standard  of  which  was  in  early 
times  prevalent  in  the  Peloponnese,  in  Crete,  in 
Italy0,  and  even  in  the  north  of  Greece,  since  the 
early  Boeotian,  Thessalian,  and  Macedonian  coins 
were  before  the  time  of  Philip  adapted  to  it f.  In 
Italy  the  monetary  system  was  arranged  in  a pecu- 
liar manner,  for  the  convenience  of  intercourse  with 
the  natives ; and  as  this  subject  is  of  much  import- 


c Heraclicl.  Pont.  5.  Con- 
cerning the  trade  of  Corinth, 
see  above,  p.  24.  note  c. 

d Pseud -Aristot.  CEcon.  II. 
2.  Snidas  in  Kwfs.  dvddrgui.  See 
also  vol.  I.  p.  189.  note  s.  and 
Schneider  Epimetr.  ad  Xen. 
Anab.  p.  473.  The  tithe  paid 
by  the  Syracusans  for  the  build- 
ing of  temples  was  something 
extraordinary.  Prov.  Vatic.  IV. 
20.  from  Demon. 

e JEginetica  p.  89.  According 
to  Lucian  nepl  TrlvBovs  io.  the 
yEginetan  obolus  was  in  his 
time  still  in  circulation,  as  also 
among  the  Achaeans,  according 
to  Hesychius  in  7ra^et'a  {/Egi- 
netica  p.  90.);  nevertheless, 
ever  after  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis  and  Messene  in 
the  Peloponnese,  the  Athenian 
standard  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed. 

1 I am  unwilling  to  make  use 
of  Rome  de  l’Isle’s  valuations 
of  Greek  coins,  as  in  his  Me- 


trologie  he  shews  such  a com- 
plete want  of  historical  talent 
and  knowledge.  It  is  at  once 
evident  that  his  14  different 
kinds  of  drachmas  are  a mere 
absurdity  ; the  very  first  of  60 
grains,  which  he  calls  drachme 
d!  JEgium  011  du  Peloponnese,  is 
nothing  more  than  a half  A£gi- 
netan  drachma,  which  should 
properly,  according  to  the  ratio 
to  the  Attic  drachma  (of  82 
grains),  contain  137  grains,  but 
they  are  generally  much  rubbed 
on  account  of  their  great  anti- 
quity. To  these  belong  the 
ancient  x^uvca,  the  coins  with 
the  Boeotian  shield  in  the  early 
style,  the  Corinthian  coins  with 
the  Coppa  and  Pegasus,  also 
the  early  Thessalian  coins, 
more  especially  those  found  in 
Thrace,  and  generally  marked 
Lcte ; together  with  those  of 
the  Macedonian  kings  prior  to 
Philip.  To  the  drachme  d'Egine 
he  only  assigns  three  coins. 
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ance  in  a historical  point  of  view,  we  will  now  ex- 
amine it  briefly,  without  attempting  a complete 
investigation.  If  we  consider  the  names  of  the 
coins  in  use  among  the  Dorians  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
e.  g.  at  Syracuse  and  Tarentum  (as  they  had  been 
collected  by  Aristotle  in  his  Constitution  of  the  Hi- 
meraeans  from  Doric  Poets)  &,  viz.  klrpa.  for  an  obo- 
lus,  YjfxlXnpov  for  six,  irevroyiaov  for  five,  t tTpag  for  four, 
Tpiag  for  three  h,  efa?  for  two,  oyKia.  for  a twelfth ; it 
is  at  once  evident  that  these  Greeks  had  adopted  the 
Italian  and  Roman  duodenary  system,  in  which  the 
libra,  the  lb.  of  brass,  was  the  unit ' ; a system  which 
was  originally  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  accord- 
ingly the  word  \irpa  has  no  root  in  their  language. 
Now  together  with  these  coins  in  the  Greek  states 
the  k vo'fxog,  among  the  Latins  numus , occurs  ; mani- 
festly, as  Varro  says,  a word  belonging  to  the  former 
people,  and  signifying  a coin  current  by  law ; whence 
it  is  evident  that  the  Italians,  in  the  regulations  of 
their  money  system,  did  not  merely  give  to  the 


? Followed  by  Pollux  IV.  24. 
173.  IX.  6.  80.  The  names 
frequently  occurred  in  Sophron 
and  Epicharmus  as  coins  and 
weights,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Pollux ; cf.  Phot,  in  AiVpa  et 
oynia. 

h I am  of  opinion,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Bentley  Phalarid.  p. 
419.,  that  the  testimony  of 
Pollux  must  be  followed.  In 
Hesy chius  also  in  v.  rpiavros 
TTopvr 1,  a Tpias  is  reckoned  equal 
to  20  \eirra ; now  the  6y<La  is 
generally  made  equal  to  the 
XoXkovs  ’Attlkos  (Aristot.  ap. 
Poll.),  and  a rpia?  is  in  that 
case  equal  to  21  Xenra,  which 
Hesychius  gives  in  round  num- 


bers. Diodorus’  estimate  of  the 
TrevTTjKovTaXiTpov  at  10  drachmas, 
which  is  otherwise  very  inex- 
act, is  explained  by  Boeckh, 
Economy  of  Athens,  vol.  I.  p. 
37.  from  the  different  prices  of 
gold  in  Attica  and  Sicily. 

' Since  copper  was  the  basis 
of  all  coins  in  Italy,  Epichar- 
mus (but  not  an  Athenian  or 
Peloponnesian)  could  say  ^aA- 
kov  dcpeiXeiv,  ces  alienum  habere, 
Pollux  IX.  6.  92. 

k That  vop.os,  not  vovp,p.os,  is 
the  proper  Greek  form,  is  shewn 
by  Blomfield  ad  Sophronis 
Fragm.  Classical  Journal  vol. 
V.  p.  384.  (See  also  Knight, 
Proleg.  Homer,  p.  29.  note  4.)  . 
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Greeks  of  Italy,  but  that  they  also  received  some- 
thing- in  return,  and  that  one  standard  was  com- 
pounded, partaking  in  some  measure  of  both  methods 
of  computation.  If  we  then  consider  the  form  and 
value  of  these  coins,  it  is  plain  that  the  Greek  colo- 
nies retained  the  system  of  money  which  they 
brought  with  them  from  the  Peloponnese ; and  that 
they  did  not  till  subsequently  adapt  their  coinage  to 
the  native  standard.  They  then  made  the  litra 
equal  to  the  obolus,  i.  e.  to  the  iEginetan,  which  was 
also  the  Corinthian1;  so  that  a Corinthian  stater  of 
ten  oboli  was  called  in  Syracuse  a ^KaXirpov,  or  piece 
of  ten  litras.  At  the  time  therefore  when  this  sys- 
tem was  formed,  the  lb.  of  copper  must  have  really 
been  equal  in  value  to  a silver  obolus.  Now  since 
the  former  weighed  6048 m,  the  latter  nearly  23 
French  grains  n,  the  ratio  of  silver  to  copper  must  at 
the  time  of  this  arrangement  have  been  as  1 to  263 ; 
the  commerce  of  these  regions  having  in  early  times 
determined  this  proportion.  But  as  more  silver  was 
gradually  introduced  by  the  trade  with  the  west 
of  Europe,  and  probably  at  the  same  time  some  na- 
tive copper  mines  were  exhausted,  copper,  which  was 
the  circulating  medium  of  Italy,  rose  in  comparison 
with  silver,  the  circulating  medium  of  Greece ; and 
this  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  constant  diminu- 
tion in  the  weight  of  the  as  in  Etruria  and  Rome. 
But  a detailed  examination  of  this  subject,  so  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  the  commerce  of  Greece 

1 Aristot.  in  Acragant.  Polit.  rection  to  his  inquiries, 
ap.  Poll.  IX.  6.  8o.  JEginetica  m According  to  Romd  de 
p.  91.  Bentley,  from  not  tak-  l’lsle  p.  40. 
ing  this  statement  as  his  foun-  11  According  to  Romd  de 
dation,  has  given  a false  di-  l’lsle  234;  but  see  p.  227. note f. 
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and  Italy,  does  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  the  pre- 
sent work  °. 

What  was  the  value  of  the  vofxog  of  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  we  are  not  informed  by  any  decisive  testi- 
mony : the  name  however  proves  that  it  was  a cur- 
rent coin,  and  not  of  very  inconsiderable  value.  For 
this  reason  I cannot  assume  that  it  was  equal  to  a 
litra  p ; Aristotle  ci  also  states,  that  the  impression  of 
the  Tarentine  coins  was  Taras  sitting  upon  the  dol- 
phin ; now  in  the  first  place,  this  device  does  not  oc- 
cur on  any  litras  or  oboli  of  Tarentum ; and,  secondly, 
the  coin  would  not  be  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  it; 
for  which  reason  the  Greeks,  whenever  they  stamped 
so  small  a coin  of  silver,  always  made  use  of  the 
simplest  devices.  If  however  the  Tarentine  numus 
had  the  same  ratio  to  the  litra,  as  the  Roman  numus 
sestertius  to  the  as  r,  the  former  would  have  been  a 
large  coin ; and  we  are  also  on  the  same  supposition 
enabled  to  explain  how  it  came  that  in  Sicily  an 
amount  of  24,  and  afterwards  of  12  numi,  was  called 
a talent s;  for  in  that  case  24  numi  would  be  equal 
to  60  lbs.  of  copper,  which  was  the  same  number  of 
minas  that  the  iEginetan  talent  of  silver  contained. 
It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Festus, 


0 See  the  author’s  Etrusker 
vol.  I.  p.  309 — 329. 

i’  Which  is  Boeckh’s  opin- 
ion, Public  Economy  of  Athens 
vol.  I.  p.  27. 

fi  Ap.  Poll.  IX.  6.  80. 
r As  Bentley  supposes,  ibid, 
p.  410. 

s See  Aristot.  ap.  Poll.  IX. 
6.  87.  Apollodorus  iv  rot?  nep'i 
2 uxppovos  ap.  Schol.  Min.  et 
Venet.  ad  II.  V.  576.  and 


Schol.  Gregor.  Nazianz.  in 
Montfauc.  Diar.  Ital.  p.  214. 
according  to  the  correction  of 
NOMfiN  for  MNflN,  also  Suidas 
in  TaKavTo v according  to  Sea- 
liger,  likewise  Bentley  p.  409. 
The  Venetian  Scholia  on  II. 
XXIII.  269.  mention  several 
other  talents,  but  without  spe- 
cifying the  places  where  they 
were  current. 
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that  this  talent  originally  amounted  to  six,  and  af- 
terwards to  three  denarii,  by  which  he  means  deca- 
litra t.  And  therefore,  although  other  circumstances 
tend  to  shake  the  certainty  of  this  supposition u,  it 
will  be  better  to-  acquiesce  in  these  arguments,  on 
account  of  the  harmony  of  the  different  statements. 


CHAP.  XI. 

On  the  civil  and  criminal  law  in  Doric  states. 

1.  The  civil  laws,  as  well  as  the  economy  of  the 
Dorians,  seem  to  bear  a character  of  very  great  anti- 
quity, as  far  as  our  scanty  means  of  information 
permit  us  to  judge.  They  exhibit  strong  marks  of 
the  early  time  at  which  they  originated,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  in  them  a certain  lofti- 
ness and  severity  of  character.  For  this  reason  they 
were  ill  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  more  un- 


I Aristotle,  as  well  as  Apol- 
lodorus,  states  in  the  passages 
just  quoted,  that  the  vopos  was 
equal  to  rpia  rpua>l36\La,  which, 
according  to  the  probable  sup- 
position of  Salmasius  and  Gro- 
novius,  is  a mistake  for  rpirov 
rjpuafioXiov. 

II  These  reasons  are,  ist,  that 
the  coins  with  the  figure  of 
Taras  generally  weigh  72  and 
140 — 155  grains,  and  there- 
fore they  are  manifestly  not 
sesterces,  but  rather  quinarii 
and  denarii,  as  determined  by 
the  depreciated  litra ; which 
would  therefore  have  been  a- 
bout  equal  to  an  Attic  obolus. 
2dly,  that  the  great  Inscription 
of  Tauromenium  in  D’ Orville 
and  Castello  without  exception 


contains  talents  of  120  litras 
(according  to  which  the  vopos 
would  have  been  again  equal 
to  5 or  10  litras),  as  may  be 
seen  at  once  from  an  item 
in  the  account  : “ eao8os 

“ 56,404  talents,  88  litras,  ego- 
“ 80s  30,452  talents,  42  litras, 
“ \01n6v  4935  talents,  112  li- 
“ tras,  and  xphlJLaTa  8avei£6p.eva 
“ 20,016  talents,  54  litras  (^/Aia 
“ should  be  supplied),”  there- 
fore 56,404  talents  88  litras, 
are  equal  to  56,403  talents 
208  litras,  i.  e.  1 talent,  88  li- 
tras. The  well  known  Epigram 
of  Simonides  on  the  tripod  of 
Gelon,  also  contains  talents  of 
more  than  100  litras  (fragm. 
42.  Gaisford.). 
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restrained  and  active  manners  of  later  times,  and 
only  owed  their  continuance  to  the  isolated  situation 
in  which  Sparta  succeeded  in  keeping  herself.  Thus 
the  law  of  private  property  was  less  definite  and 
settled  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece  in 
early  times,  as  property  was,  according  to  the  Spar- 
tan notions,  to  be  looked  upon  as  a matter  of  indif- 
ference ; in  the  decrees  and  institutions  attributed 
to  Lycurgus,  no  mention  was  made  of  this  point, 
and  the  ephors  were  permitted  to  judge  according  to 
their  own  notions  of  equity.  The  ancient  legislators 
had  an  evident  repugnance  to  any  strict  regulations 
on  this  subject ; thus  Zaleucus,  who  however  first 
made  particular  enactments  concerning  the  right  of 
property x,  expressly  interdicted  certificates  of  debt>T: 
on  the  contrary,  the  laws  of  that  early  period  had  a 
much  more  personal  tendency,  and  rather  regulated 
the  actions  of  every  individual  by  means  of  the  na- 
tional customs.  It  was  nearly  indifferent  whether 
those  actions  immediately  concerned  other  persons 
or  not;  the  whole  state  was  considered  as  injured 
and  attacked,  when  any  individual  did  not  comply 
with  the  general  principles.  Hence  the  ancient 
courts  of  justice  exercised  a superintendence  over 
the  manners  of  the  citizens,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Areopagus  at  Athens,  and  the  Gerusia  at  Sparta  : 
hence  the  extensive  interference  of  the  public  law 
with  the  most  private  relations,  such,  for  example^ 
as  marriage.  But  the  history  of  nations  is  a history 
of  the  progress  of  individual  liberty ; among  the 
Greeks  of  later  times  the  laws  necessarily  lost  this 
binding  force,  and  obtained  a negative  character,  by 


x Strab.  VI.  p.  398. 


y Zenob.  Prov.  V.  4. 
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which  they  only  so  far  restrained  the  actions  of  each 
individual,  as  was  necessary  for  the  coexistence  of 
other  members  of  the  state.  In  Sparta  however 
law  and  custom  retained  nearly  equal  power ; it 
will  therefore  be  impossible  to  treat  of  them  sepa- 
rately, and  we  must  be  satisfied  with  some  obser- 
vations upon  the  judicial  system  in  Sparta  and  other 
Doric  states. 

2.  The  courts  of  justice  in  Sparta  have  already 
been  spoken  of  in  several  places  z.  The  Gerusia  de- 
cided all  criminal  causes,  together  with  most  others 
which  affected  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  ; the  other 
jurisdiction  was  divided  among  the  magistrates  ac- 
cording to  the  branches  of  their  administration  a. 
The  ephors  decided  all  disputes  concerning  money 
and  property,  as  well  as  in  accusations  against  re- 
sponsible officers,  provided  they  were  not  of  a cri- 
minal nature ; the  kings  decided  in  causes  of  heir- 
esses and  adoptions,  and  the  bidiaei  in  disputes  aris- 
ing at  the  gymnasia.  Public  offences,  particularly 
of  the  kings  and  other  authorities,  were  decided  by 
a supreme  court  of  judicature b.  The  popular  as- 
sembly had  probably  no  judicial  functions ; disputes 
concerning  the  succession  to  the  throne  were  referred 
to  it  only  after  ineffectual  attempts  to  settle  them, 
and  it  then  passed  a decree0.  The  assembly  took 
the  case  of  those  who  fled  from  their  ranks  at  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  out  of  the  hands  of  the  regular 
court,  by  nominating  an  extraordinary  nomothetes 

z Above,  ch.  6.  §.  3,  7.  ch.  gcrontes  fined  Lysanoridas  (see 
7-  §•  3>  4-  above,  ch.  10.  §.  11.),  but  it 

a As  is  also  proposed  by  was  probably  the  supreme  court 
Plato  Leg.  VI.  p.  767.  of  public  magistrates. 

b According  to  Plutarch  de  c See  above,  ch.  5.  §.8.  p. 
Socrat.  Deem.  33.  p.  365.  the  105.  note  r. 
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for  the  occasion,  and  afterwards  confirming  his  pro- 
posal d.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  practice  of  os- 
tracism was  known  in  the  Doric  states  before  the 
destruction  of  the  early  constitution6.  Arbitrators 
were  also  employed  at  Sparta  for  the  decision  of  pri- 
vate cases,  as  in  the  Homeric  timef;  but  whether 
they  were  publicly  appointed,  as  in  Athens,  is  not 
known. 

At  Sparta,  as  well  as  at  Athens,  the  parties  in- 
terested were  naturally  privileged  to  accuse  in  pri- 
vate causes ; and  in  criminal  cases  the  nearest  rela- 
tion ; it  cannot  however  be  supposed  that  in  Sparta, 
as  in  Athens,  any  citizen  of  the  state  was  em- 
powered to  institute  a public  action ; as  a regulation 
of  this  kind  appears  too  inseparably  connected  with 
democracy.  Private  individuals  were  therefore  only 
permitted  to  lay  an  information  before  a magistrate, 
which  was  also  allowed  to  the  Helots  b ; the  action 
being  conducted,  as  we  find  to  have  been  so  fre- 
quently the  case  with  the  ephors,  by  some  public  of- 
ficer. In  the  judicial  procedure  of  Sparta,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  much  of  the  ancient  Grecian  simplicity 
remained,  which  Aristotle  for  example  remarks  in 
the  criminal  proceedings  of  the  iEolic  Cume,  where 
in  trials  for  murder  witnesses  from  the  family  of  the 


d Plat.  Ages.  30. 
e See  above,  cli.  9.  §.  1.  7. 
10.  But  in  Crete,  and  per- 
haps in  yEgina  ( JEcjinetica  p. 
133.)  there  were  similar  oligar- 
chical institutions. 

1 Plutarch.  Lac.  Apophth.  p. 
200. — Of  the  courts  of  justice 
at  Argos,  we  only  know  of  that 
upon  the  Pron  (Dinias  ap. 
Schol.  Eurip.  Orest.  869,  from 
which  Scholia  it  is  also  seen, 


that  the  place  of  the  public  as- 
sembly, aXiS/as,  whence 
was  in  the  neighbourhood ; see 
above,  ch.  5.  §.  9.),  which  was 
perhaps  similar  to  the  Areopa- 
gus of  Athens,  together  with 
the  court  iv  Xapaftpco  without 
the  city,  before  which  generals 
after  their  return  were  ar- 
raigned (Thuc.  V.  60.). 

& Thuc.  I.  132. 
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murdered  person  were  sufficient  to  prove  the  of- 
fence'1. In  the  ancient  laws  of  Rhadamanthus,  dis- 
putes were  generally  decided  in  a very  summary 
manner  by  oath and  the  legislation  of  Charondas 
for  the  Chalcidean  colonies  was  the  first  that  insti- 
tuted inquiries  concerning  false  testimony k. 

The  laws  by  which  the  decisions  were  regulated 
were  supposed  to  live  in  the  breasts  of  the  magis- 
trates themselves ; nor  was  there  any  written  law 
during  the  flourishing  times  of  Sparta.  The  inter- 
preters of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  who  occur  at  a late 
period appear  to  imply  the  existence  of  a written 
code,  if  they  are  compared  with  the  Syracusan  in- 
terpreters of  the  code  of  Diodes111;  yet  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  have  merely  given  answers  from  an 
innate  knowledge  of  the  traditional  law,  like  the 
e^rjyyjTai  rccv  naTpicov  at  Athens  n.  Thus  also  it  was 
allowed  to  the  judges  to  impose  punishments  ac- 
cording to  their  own  pleasure ; the  laws  of  Sparta 
contained  no  special  enactments  on  this  point,  which 
were  first  added  by  Zaleucus  to  his  code0. 

3.  Among  the  various  punishments  which  occur, 
fines  levied  on  property  would  appear  ridiculous  in 
any  other  state  than  Sparta  on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme lowness.  Perseus  in  his  treatise  on  the  La- 


h Aristot.  Pol.  II.  5.  12.  This 
may  be  compared  with  the  Cu- 
msean  law,  that  the  neighbours 
of  a person  who  had  been  rob- 
bed should  replace  the  stolen 
property  (Heraclid.  Pont.  II. 
comp.  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Ui.  348. 
and  see  Strabo  XIII.  p.  622.). 
Yet  Ephorus  (ap.  Steph.  in 
/3o uotlo)  praises  the  vofjLcov  evra^ia 
of  his  countrymen. 


' Plat.  Leg.  XII.  p.  948. 
k Aristot.  Pol.  II.  9.  8. 

1 ’E^rjyrjTrjs  twv  AvKOVpyeicov,  ill 

a late  inscription,  Boeckh  N°. 
i364- 

111  See  above,  ch.  9.  §.  7. 
and  Ruhnken  ad  Tim.  p.  1 11. 

n Meier  de  bonis  damnatis 
praef.  p.  7. 

0 Strabo  VI.  p.  260  A.  comp. 
Heyne  Opuscula  II.  p.  37. 
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cedaemonian  government,  says,  that  “the  judge  im- 
“ mediately  condemns  the  rich  man  to  the  loss  of  a 
“ dessert  (orai'KAov) ; the  poor  he  orders  to  bring  a 

“ reed,  or  a rush,  or  laurel  leaves  for  the  public  ban- 

\ 

“ quet.”  Nicocles  the  Lacedaemonian  says  upon  the 
same  subject,  “ when  the  ephor  has  heard  all  the 
“ witnesses,  he  either  acquits  the  defendant  or  con- 
“ demns  him : and  the  successful  plaintiff  slightly 
“ fines  him  in  a cake,  or  some  laurel  leaves,”  which 
were  used  to  give  a relish  to  the  cakes  p.  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  actions  were  heard  before  the 
epliors,  and  probably  in  private  cases,  in  which  the 
plaintiff  assessed  the  fine  (aycoveg  Large 

fines  of  money  in  early  times  only  occur  as  being 
paid  by  the  kings,  but  afterwards  by  generals,  har- 
mosts,  &cq.  The  defendant  was  frequently  con- 
demned to  leave  the  country r.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  a complete  confiscation  of  property,  extending  to 
land,  could  have  been  permitted  in  Sparta s,  although 
it  is  mentioned  in  Argos  and  Phlius.  Imprisonment 
was  never  employed  in  Sparta  as  a penalty  for  a free 
citizen,  but  only  as  a means  of  preventing  the  escape 
of  an  accused  person.  Corporal  punishment  pre- 
ceded, as  in  the  case  of  Cinadon,  the  infliction  of 
death  ; but  not  as  a separate  penalty  \ On  the  other 
hand,  infamy  (ari^la)  was  the  more  frequently  used 
as  a punishment,  from  the  deep  impression  which  it 


p Ap.  Athen.  IV.  p.  140  E. 
141  A. 

'i  Above,  ch.  10.  §.  11.  See 
Meier  p.  198. 

r For  example  Thimbron,  as 
appears  from  Xen.  Hell.  III. 
1.  8. 

s Concerning  the  account  in 


Plutarch.  Amator.  5.  see  above, 
p.  124.  note  '.  comp.  Meier  p. 

1 99- 

1 According  to  Polysenus  II. 
21.  defendants  were  heard  in 
chains  at  Sparta,  a statement 
which  is  not  true  in  a general 
sense. 
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made  on  the  mind  of  a Spartan  u.  The  highest  de- 
gree of  this  infamy,  as  it  appears,  fell  upon  the  cow- 
ard, who  either  left  the  ranks,  and  fled  from  battle, 
or  returned  without  the  rest  of  the  army,  as  Aristo- 
demus  from  Thermopylae x.  A person  thus  excom- 
municated could  fill  no  public  office ; had  the  lowest 
place  in  the  choruses ; in  the  game  of  ball  neither 
party  would  have  him  on  their  side ; he  could  find 
no  competitor  in  the  Gymnasia,  no  companion  of  his 
tent  in  the  field.  The  flame  of  his  hearth  was  ex- 
tinguished, as  he  was  unable  to  obtain  fire  from  any 
person.  He  was  compelled  to  maintain  his  daugh- 
ters at  home,  or  if  unmarried,  to  live  in  an  empty 
house,  since  no  one  would  contract  any  alliance  with 
him.  In  the  street  he  yielded  to  every  one  the  way, 
and  gave  up  his  seat  to  an  inferior  in  age  ; his  lost 
honour  was  at  first  sight  evident  to  every  one  from 
his  ragged  cloak,  and  his  half  slavery,  from  his  half 
shorn  head.  Hence  many  persons  have  asked,  what 
merit  it  was  in  a Spartan  if  he  preferred  death  to 
flight,  since  a punishment  far  worse  than  death 
awaited  the  coward?  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the 
merit  of  each  individual  Spartan  was  less,  if  he  pre- 
ferred dying  at  his  post  to  saving  himself  by  flight, 
than  if  public  opinion  had  not  affixed  so  severe  a 
penalty  to  the  offence  of  the  cowardly  soldier.  But 
this  argument  would  be  equally  good  against  all 
public  laws  and  ordinances,  and  even  against  the  ex- 

11  Isocrat.  Arcliidam.  p.  134  3 86.  pi\j/d(T7n8es  were  put  to 

B sqq.  death.  The  assertion  of  Ly- 

x Concerning  the  drip-la  of  curgus  in  Leocrat.  p.  166.  13. 
this  person,  see  Herod.  VII.  that  in  Sparta  all  persons  prj 
231.  Pint.  Ages.  30.  Xenoph.  dekovres  in rep  rr/s  narpidos  kiv8v- 
Rep.  Lac.  9.  4,  5.,  who  by  the  veveiv  might  be  executed,  is 
chiefly  means  the  rpea-as.  ambiguous,  since  the  law  to 
According  to  Tzetzes  Chil.  XII.  which  he  refers  is  lost. 
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pression  of  national  feelings  and  opinion.  For  the 
looser  the  bond  of  social  union,  and  the  more  anar- 
chical the  condition  of  any  state,  the  greater  is  the 
individual  merit  of  any  citizen  who  nevertheless  ob- 
serves the  rules  of  morality  and  justice,  and  the 
praise  of  virtue  is  more  considered  as  his  'particular 
due.  Whereas,  when  each  citizen  listens  to  the 
voice  of  public  opinion,  and  feels  himself,  as  it  were, 
bound  to  support  the  national  power,  a large  part  of 
the  merit  of  individual  excellence  is  taken  away 
from  the  individual,  and  bestowed  on  the  public  in- 
stitutions. 

A less  severe  description  of  infamy  was  the  lot  of 
prisoners  taken  in  war,  who  were  not  subject  to  the 
imputation  of  cowardice,  as  for  instance,  the  captives 
at  Sphacteria.  They  were  not  allowed  to  fill  any 
public  office,  and  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
buying  and  selling.  The  other  degrading  restric- 
tions were  not  however  enforced,  and  the  time  of 
the  punishment  was  limited 

Among  this  class  of  punishments  may  be  included 
the  penalty  of  the  unmarried,  who  were  deprived  of 
the  customary  honours  of  old  age.  Young  men 
were  also  punished  for  various  offences,  by  being 
compelled  to  sing  defamatory  songs  against  them- 
selves, a custom  which  corresponds  with  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  Doric  race  to  mirth  and  merriment,  under 
which  a very  serious  character  was  frequently  con- 
cealed.* In  the  code  of  Charondas,  public  ridicule 
was  also  assigned  as  the  penalty  of  the  adulterer  and 
busybody  (ttoXvtt payday)  % and  that  for  sycophants  and 
cowards  was  of  a similar  character3. 

y Time.  V.  34.  Heyne  Opuscula  vol.  II.  p.  94. 

7 Hut.  de  Curios.  8.  p.  139;  a Diocl.  XII.  12. 
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4.  Banishment  was  probably  never  a regular  pu- 
nishment in  Sparta,  for  the  law  could  hardly  have 
compelled  a person  to  do  that  which,  if  he  had  done 
it  voluntarily,  would  have  been  punished  with 
death1’.  Murderers,  particularly  if  their  crime  was 
unpremeditated,  were  sometimes  forced  to  fly  the 
country0:  but  this  cannot  be  considered  as  a case  in 
point,  for  this  flight  only  took  place  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  revenge  of  relations.  On  the  other 
hand,  banishment  exempted  a person  from  the  most 
severe  punishments  d,  and,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  Greeks,  preserved  him  from  every  persecution; 
so  that  even  a person  who  was  declared  an  outlaw  by 
the  Amphictyons  was  thought  secure  when  out  of  the 
country e.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  history  of  Sparta 
of  any  individual  being  banished  for  political  rea- 
sons, so  long  as  the  ancient  constitution  continued. 

The  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  either  by 
strangulation  in  a room  of  the  public  prison  called 
AtKag f,  or  by  throwing  the  criminal  into  the  Cicadas, 
a ceremony  which  was  always  performed  by  night  s. 
It  was  also  in  ancient  times  the  law  of  Athens,  that 
no  execution  should  take  place  in  the  day-time  h.  So 
also  the  senate  of  the  iEolic  Cume  (whose  antiquated 
institutions  have  been  already  mentioned)  decided 
criminal  cases  during  the  night,  and  voted  with  co- 

b Plut.  Ag.  ii.  comp.  Plut.  Pericl.  22. 

c For  example,  the  boy  in  c Herod.  VII.  213. 

Xen.  Anab.  IV.  8.  25.  1 Plut.  Ag.  19.  At  Corinth 

d Tlie  polemarchs,  who,  ac-  the  name  of  the  public  prison 
cording  to  Thucyd.  V.  72,  was  Kw?,  Steph.  Byz. 
fled  on  account  of  disobedience  « Herod.  IV.  146.  Valer. 
in  battle,  and  cowardice  (So-  Max.  VI.  6. 
fares  fiaXaKL(r6rjvai) , probably  h Plat,.  Phsed.  1 16.  Olympio- 
saved  themselves  from  death : dorus  ad  loc. 
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vered  balls  \ nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  kings 
of  the  people  of  Atlantis,  in  the  Critias  of  Plato  k. 
These  must  not  be  considered  as  oligarchical  con- 
trivances for  the  undisturbed  execution  of  severe 
sentences,  but  they  must  be  attributed  to  the  dread 
of  pronouncing  and  putting  into  execution  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  to  an  unwillingness  to  bring  the 
terrors  of  that  penalty  before  the  eye  of  day.  A si- 
milar repugnance  is  exjn'essed  in  the  practice  of  Spar- 
tan Gerusia,  which  never  passed  sentence  of  death 
without  several  days’  deliberation,  nor  ever  without 
the  most  conclusive  testimony ; the  person  who  was 
acquitted  could  however  be  always  again  subjected 
to  a fresh  examination '.  Notwithstanding  this  hor- 
ror of  shedding  blood,  the  punishments  in  the  early 
Greek  states  were  more  severe  than  under  the  Athe- 
nian republic.  The  orator  Lycurgusm  ascribes  to 
the  ancient  legislators  in  general  the  principle  of  the 
laws  of  Draco,  to  punish  all  actions  with  the  same 
severity,  whether  the  evil  which  they  caused  was 
great  or  small.  This  severity  partly  owed  its  origin 
to  a supposition  that  the  jmblic  rights  were  injured, 
and  not  the  property  or  the  peace  of  an  individual. 
Thus  the  ancient  law  of  Tenedos  (which,  together 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo  there  established,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  derived  from  Crete)  punished 
adulterers  by  decapitation  with  an  axe n,  the  same 

‘ Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  2.  The  pro-  1 Plut.  Lac.  Apophth.p.  197. 
hibition  at  Rhodes  that  the  see  Thuc.  I.  132. 
fioa-ios  should  not  enter  the  city,  m In  Leocrat.  p.  183.  (§.  64 
rests  on  a similar  principle,  Bekker.) 

Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  31.  p.632  11  lleracl.  Pont.  7.  Miscell. 

Reisk.  SeeWessel.  ad  Diod.  J.  Lips.  Nova.  T.  X.  3.  p.  392. 
p.  624.  Aristid.  II.  44.  5.  de  Tcnedia  securi.  Compare  also 

k P.  120  (17 1 Bekker.).  the  story  in  Nicolaus  Dama- 
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offence  was  punished  according  to  the  code  of  Za- 
leucus,  by  the  loss  of  an  eye  °,  and  in  Sparta  it  was 
guarded  against  by  laws  of  extreme  severity  E 
5.  The  laws  respecting  the  penalty  of  death, 
which  prevailed  in  the  Grecian,  and  especially  in  the 
Doric  states,  were  derived  from  Delphi.  They  were 
entirely  founded  upon  the  ancient  rite  of  expia- 
tion, by  which  a limit  was  first  set  to  the  fury  of 
revenge,  and  a fixed  mode  of  procedure  in  such  cases 
established  T Any  person  killing  another  without 
premeditation  in  the  gymnastic  contests  and  public 
battles,  was,  according  to  the  law  which  (as  Plato 
states)1-  came  from  Delphi,  immediately  released 
from  all  guilt,  when  he  had  been  purified  : it  is  how- 
ever probable,  that  much  of  what  the  philosopher 
recommends  in  other  cases  was  derived  from  the 
institutions  of  Draco,  as  well  as  from  the  Delphian 
laws,  which  were  actually  administered  in  the  latter 
state  by  the  Pythian  court  of  justice s.  To  what 
extent  reconciliation  with  relations  by  the  payment 


scenus  (book  II.  ch.  i.  §.  3.), 
and  the  account  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  / lolxos  at  Gortyna 
in  Julian.  V.  H.  XII.  12.  Also 
the  strange  account  of  a Cre- 
tan festival  in  Plutarch  de  De- 
fect. Orac.  13.  proves  that  rape 
was  in  that  island  once  punish- 
ed by  decapitation.  The  very 
strict  sumptuary  and  discipli- 
narian laws  of  Ceos,  were,  in 
my  opinion,  of  Cretan  origin, 
and  certainly  not  of  Ionic.  See 
jEginetica  p.  132.,  and  Jacobs 
ad  Meleag.  Anthol.  Palat.  I.  p. 
449.  Meineke  ad  Menand. 
Fragm.  135.  p.  237.  The  ex- 
istence of  Cretan  institutions 
in  the  islands  of  the  /Ega;an, 

VOL.  II. 


is  made  probable  by  the  report 
that  Rhadamanthus  was  leu'is- 
lator  of  the  islanders,  Apollod. 
III.  1,  2. 

0 iElian.  V.  H.  XIII.  24. 
Valer.  Max.  V.  5.  3. 

p See  Book  IV.  ch.  4.  §.  3. 
and  compare  the  degrading 
punishments  for  adultery  at 
Cume,  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  2.  p.  378. 
and  at  Lepreum,  Heracl.  Pont. 
14. 

(i  See  book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  5. 
r Leg.  IX.  p.  865.  The  Scho- 
liast also  quotes  an  oracle  (p. 
235  Ruhnk.  p.  454  Bekk.), 
which  however  Plato  cannot 
allude  to  in  particular. 
s Book  II.  ch.  1.  §.  8. 
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of  a fine  was  permitted,  and  in  wliat  cases  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  was  made  compulsory,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  Delphian  court  having  unjustly 
condemned  iEsop  to  death,  sentenced  itself  to  the 
payment  of  a fine,  and  discovered  some  descendants 
or  relations  of  their  victim,  to  whom  the  money  was 
paid f.  The  Delphian  institutions  were  however 
doubtless  connected  with  those  of  Crete,  where  Rha- 
damanthus  was  reported  by  ancient  tradition  to  have 
first  established  courts  of  justice,  and  a system  of 
law u,  the  larger  and  more  important  part  of  which, 
in  early  times,  is  always  the  criminal  law.  Now  as 
Rhadamantlius  is  said  to  have  made  exact  retalia- 
tion the  fundamental  principle  of  his  code  x,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  after  what  has  been  said  in  the  se- 
cond book  on  the  connexion  of  the  worship  of  Apollo 
and  its  expiatory  rites  with  Crete,  that  in  this 
island  the  harshness  of  that  principle  was  early  soft- 
ened by  religious  ceremonies,  in  which  victims  and 
libations  took  the  place  of  the  punishment  which 
should  have  fallen  on  the  head  of  the  offender  him- 
self. 

6.  In  the  present  chapter  we  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  mention  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  (the  ear- 
liest written  code  which  existed  in  Greece'),  actuated 
by  a belief  that  they  were  of  Doric  origin.  The 
Epizephyrian  Locrians,  amongst  whom  these  laws 
were  in  force,  were  indeed  for  the  most  part  descend- 
ants of  the  Ozolian  and  Opuntian  Locrians z : Aristotle 

f Herod.  II.  1 34-  Plut.  de  k Weia  ytvoiro,  &c. 
sera  Num.  Vind.  1 2.  p.  244.  > Strabo  VI.  p.  397  D.  Scym- 

u to.  7r epi.  ras  SiKdf,  Plato  de  nus  v.  313.  Both  follow  E- 
Leg.  I.  p.  625.  phorus. 

x See  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  V.  7 Heyne  Opusc.  Acad.  vol. 
5.  3.  ei  <(  TTciOtj  to  y epei-e,  $007  II.  p.  46.  The  descent  from 
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describes  them  as  a collected  rabble,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a inythologist,  carrying  to  the  extreme  the 
opposition  between  recent  regularity  and  early  anar- 
chy. These  Locrians  however,  at  the  very  first  esta- 
blishment of  their  city,  received  the  Doric  customs, 
Syracusans  from  Corinth  having  contributed  largely 
to  its  foundation  a,  besides  which  the  Spartans  are 
said  to  have  colonized  Locri  during  the  first  Messe- 
nian  war.  Although  the  time  may  he  doubtful,  it 
is  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  fact,  that  in  an 
ancient  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona,  the  Lo- 
crians applied  for  assistance  to  the  Spartans,  who 
promised  them  the  assistance  of  their  gods  of  war, 
the  Tyndaridae  (ol  em  Ydypa).  Locri  was  therefore 
considered  a Doric  state,  a character  which  was  like- 
wise preserved  in  its  dialect.  The  constitution  was 
also  an  oligarchy h,  in  the  hands  apparently  of  a 
number  of  Doric  and  Locrian  families.  We  find  in 


this  state,  as  well  as  in  its  mother-city  Opus,  the 
hundred  families,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  nobility, 
enjoyed  a large  share  in  the  government0.  But  that 
the  aristocracy  was  united  with  a timocracy  (or  a 
government  founded  upon  property),  appears  to  me 
to  he  proved  by  the  senate  of  a thousand ; which, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  cosmopolis,  constituted 


the  latter  is  also  confirmed  by 
the  tradition  concerning  the 
expiatory  virgins  for  the  crime 
of  Ajax  the  son  of  Oileus.  See 
Heyne  p.  53.  Orchomenos  p. 
167. 

a From  these  was  derived 
the  Minerva,  together  with  Pe- 
gasus (this  goddess  is  also  said 
to  have  given  the  laws  to  Za- 
leucus,  see  particularly  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  352  A.),  and 


theProserpine  upon  their  coins; 
see  Liv.  XXIX.  18.  The  Cor- 
cyraean  colony  is  very  doubt- 
ful ; see  Heyne  p.  5 2. 
b Aristot.  Pol.  V.  6,  7. 
c See  Polyb.  XII.  5 .7.  et  sup. 
Heyne  p.  53.  Boeckh.  ad  Pind. 
Olymp.  IX.  15.  That  the  fa- 
mily of  Ajax  was  one  of  them 
may  be  seen  by  comparing 
Servius  ad  H5n.  I.  41.  with  Po- 
lybius. 
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a supreme  court  of  justice d,  and  appears  to  have 
been  formed  in  the  manner  stated,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  analogy  of  the  senates  of  Rhegium  and 
Agrigentum  : which  argument  seems  to  have  the 
greater  weight,  as  such  numerous  councils  of  an  ari- 
stocratic character  do  not  appear  to  have  existed  in 
Greece,  and  they  were  evidently  not  democratic. 

7.  Now  with  regard  to  the  laws  themselves  which 
Zaleucus  gave  to  this  state  about  the  29th  Olym- 
piad e,  the  testimony  of  Ephorus  deserves  particular 
attention,  that  they  were  founded  upon  the  institu- 
tions of  Crete,  Sparta,  and  the  Areopagus,  and  upon 
those  of  the  latter  in  criminal  law  f.  For  this  reason 
Zaleucus  is  brought  into  connexion  with  Tlialetas,  the 
expiatory  priest  of  Crete,  and  the  spirit  of  his  laws 
suited  the  Pythagoreans  (who  proceeded  upon  the 
same  Doric  usages  and  maxims),  and  in  later  days, 
Pindar  § and  Plato  h.  The  prohibition  to  all  citizens 
to  leave  their  country,  and  to  dwell  in  foreign 
states  5,  is  of  genuine  Doric,  and  therefore  Spartan 
character k;  an  institution  which  forms  the  other 
side  of  the  Xeuelasia.  Of  the  same  nature  also  is 
the  firmness  with  which  the  legislation  was  main- 
tained, and  every  change  guarded  against1;  they  la- 
boured to  resist  in  every  manner  the  Ionic  spirit  of 

ll  Polyb.  XII.  1 6.  Concern-  k See  above,  §.  4.  The  same 
ing  the  courts  of  justice,  see  law  ( pocnaque  mors  posita  est 
Diod.  XII.  20.  StobcEus  Serm.  patriam  mutare  volenti ) is  men- 
42.  p.  240.  tioned  by  Ovid  Metam.  XV. 

e According  to  Eusebius.  29.  in  the  story  of  the  found- 
Comp.  Bentley’s  Phalaris  p.  ing  of  Crotona;  the  place  ap- 
340.  pears  from  v.  19.  to  be  Ar- 

f Ap.  Strab.  VI.  p.  260.  n.  gos,  but  perhaps  only  by  a 
47.  p.  150  Marx.  misunderstanding;  originally  I 

g Olymp.  X.  17.  believe  it  was  Sparta. 

h Tim ae us  p.  20.  1 Heyne  p.  30. 

' Ap.  Stob.  Serm.  42.  p.28o. 
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innovation ; and  if  understood  with  a slight  allow- 
ance, it  may  be  true  that  every  person  arriving  at 
Loeri  was  punished,  who  inquired  after  novelties  m. 
In  the  same  spirit  are  the  measures  adopted  for 
securing  as  far  as  possible  the  inalienability  of 
landed  property  n.  The  same  character  is  shewn  in 
the  strict  sumptuary  laws  °,  and  the  superintendence 
of  public  morals  exercised  by  the  nomophylaces,  who 
were  for  example  empowered  to  admonish  and  to 
punish  slanderers  p.  A certain  progress  is  however 
shewn  in  the  rude  attempts  at  a law  of  property, 
and  a more  accurate  assignment  of  punishments  <t.  It 
is  remarkable  that  both  Zaleucus  and  Charondas  an- 
nexed a sort  of  recommendation  to  particular  lawsr: 
whereas  nothing  can  he  a greater  proof  of  the  total 
failure  of  a system  of  laws,  than  when  an  endeavour 
is  made  to  demonstrate  the  expediency  of  arrange- 
ments, the  truth  and  necessity  of  which  should  be 
self-evident.  This  statement  must  not  however  be 
thus  understood : the  meaning  is,  that  all  the  laws 
were  by  a short  introduction  referred  to  some  gene- 
ral principle ; such  for  example  as  “ In  order  not  to 
“ offend  the  gods  of  the  families.”  “ In  order  that 
“ the  state  may  be  well  administered,  and  according 
“ to  the  laws  of  our  fathers.”  “ Trusting  that  it  will 
“ be  salutary  to  the  people,”  (A doiov  Kat  apsivov,  as  the 


m Plut.  de  Curios,  p.  138. 

11  Above,  ch.  10.  §.  5. 

For  example,  the  prohi- 
bition to  drink  pure  wine,  JE- 
lian.  V.  H.  II.  37.  See  book 

II.  eh.  12.  §.  5. 

p Stobseus  ubi  sup.  See  above, 
chap.  7.  §.  8,  11.  Cic.  de  Leg. 

III.  20.  Grceci  hoc  diligentius 
(quam  Romani),  apud  quos  No- 


mophylaces creantur , ncque  hi 
solum  litter  as — sed  etiam  facta 
hominum  observabant  ad  legesque 
revocabant.  The  same  is  stated 
by  Columella  de  Re  Rust. 
XII.  3. 

See  above,  §.  1,  3. 

1 This  is  the  only  way  in 
which  Cic.  de  Leg.  II.  6.  can 
be  understood. 

it  3 
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Delphic  oracle  says  on  some  occasion),  &c. ; which 
seem  to  me  to  be  rather  ancient  formulas,  suited  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  time,  and  inserted  from  a vague 
religious  feeling,  than  intended  logically  to  establish, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  the  wisdom  and 
expediency  of  the  new  laws. 


CHAP.  XII. 

On  the  military  system  of  the  Spartans  and  other  Doric 

states. 

1.  The  military  system  of  the  Dorians,  which  we 
are  now  about  to  consider,  was  evidently  brought  to 
the  greatest  perfection  in  Sparta.  In  this  state  the 
military  profession,  as  was  hardly  the  case  in  any 
other  part  of  Greece,  was  followed  as  an  art,  as  the 
study  of  a life s ; so  that  when  Agesilaus  (as  is  re- 
lated) separated  the  shoemakers,  carpenters,  potters, 
& c.  from  the  assembled  allied  army,  the  Spartans 
alone  remained,  as  being  the  warriors  by  profession 
(as  t eyvhou  rclv  voXe^i^1).  But  the  principles  of  their 
military  tactics  were  evidently  common  to  the  whole 
race ; and,  according  to  a conjecture  advanced  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work'1,  it  was  chiefly  the  method 
of  attack,  in  closed  lines,  with  extended  lances,  by 
which  the  Dorians  conquered  the  Achseans  of  the 
Peloponnese,  and  which  was  adopted  from  them  by 
many  other  states  of  Greece. 

Every  Spartan  was,  if  he  had  sufficient  strength, 
bound  to  defend  his  country  in  expeditions  without 

s Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  13.5.  Pint.  lysen.  IT.  1.  7. 

Pelop.  23.  11  Book  I.  ch.  4.  § 9. 

‘ See,  besides  Plutarch,  Po- 
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the  boundaries  during  the  years  that  were  desig- 
nated by  the  name  y]Xiki'<xx.  This  period  lasted  to 
the  fortieth  year  from  manhood  (afi  vjfivjs),  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  sixtieth  year  from  birth?  : until  that  time 
a man  was  called  e^rppovpos  (from  cppovpa),  and  could 
not  go  out  of  the  country  without  permission  from 
the  authorities2.  Of  these,  the  younger  men  were 
sometimes  sent  abroad ; but  those  of  fifty-five  and 
upwards,  not  till  the  state  was  in  difficulty a.  The 
ephors  stated  in  the  name  of  the  public  assembly 
the  years,  until  which  the  obligation  to  service  in 
an  individual  case  extended11.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  armies  of  Sparta  must  have  contained  many 
aged  triarii : while  in  Athens  the  liability  to  foreign 
service  generally  terminated  with  the  twenty-third 
year  of  manhood  ; which  was  computed  from  the 
eighteenth  yearc.  But  Sparta  reckoned  upon  a 
healthy  and  strong  old  age ; the.  time  for  delibera- 
tive sagacity  does  not  begin  till  the  age  for  fighting 
has  ended.  The  allied  army  of  the  Argives,  Arca- 
dians, and  Athenians  was,  in  418  B.  C.,  met  by  an 
army  composed  of  all  the  Spartans d (that  is,  all  the 
efjL(f>povpoi c) ; but  they  dismissed  from  the  boundaries 


x Ot  iv  nils  rjXiKiais,  Polyb. 

IV.  22.  8. 

y Agesilaus,  when  sixty-two 
years  old,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon’s computation,  was  no 
longer  eptppovpos,  Hell.  V.  4. 
13.  Plut.  Ages.  24. 

z Isocrat.  Busir.  p.  225  A. 
(quoted  by  Harpocration  in  v. 
Kai  yap  to),  where  pdxipos  is 
evidently  put  for  ep<ppovpos. 
Comp.  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  5.7. 

;i  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  17. 
b Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  11.2.  See 


above,  p.  126.  note  ,v. 

c On  this  point  see  Petit 
Leg.  Att.  VIII.  1.  p.  548  ; but 
the  subject  has  been  treated 
far  better  by  Boeckli  in  a pro- 
gramm  of  the  Berlin  univer- 
sity for  181 9. 

11  It  was  probably  impossible 
to  assemble  the  Perioeci  on  a 
sudden  summons  of  the  army. 

e 1 SorjOia  tcov  Aanebaipovioav  yi- 
yverai  avrcov  re  <a\  tcov  elXd>Tcou 
Travdr/pe'i,  ThuC.  V.  64. 
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a sixth  part  of  the  army,  consisting  of  the  younger 
and  the  older,  in  order  to  protect  the  capital f. 

2.  In  marching  and  in  battle  the  Spartans  endea- 
voured to  conceal  their  strength  from  the  enemy; 
for  this  reason  the  levies  were  hastily  made  by  the 
ephors,  and  the  army  sometimes  marched  during  the 
night  s ; the  depth  of  the  ranks  in  the  army  was  also 
very  various,  and  the  enemy  could  not  be  certain  of 
its  strength.  In  the  battle  of  Mantinea  there  were 
seven  lochi,  each  containing  four  pentecostyes,  the 
pentecostys  four  enomoties,  and  the  front  row  of  the 
enomoty  containing  four  men : the  jjentecostys  had 
therefore  sixteen  in  front,  the  lochus  sixty-four,  the 
whole  army  448.  According  to  Thucydides  the 
Spartans  generally  stood  eight  men  deep ; therefore 
the  whole  number  of  the  hoplitse  was  3584.  To 
these  however  were  added  the  300  picked  men  about 
the  king,  about  400  cavalry  in  both  wings h ; and 
also  the  old  men,  posted  as  a body  of  reserve  with 
the  baggage,  together  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  ap- 
pointed to  cover  the  right  wing  of  the  allies,  in 
number  perhaps  about  500'.  The  whole  amount  of 
men  was  4784.  A sixth  part  of  the  army  had  been 
sent  back;  which  gives  for  the  entire  army  5740 
men.  This  was  at  that  time  the  number  of  heavy- 
armed soldiers,  which,  after  severe  losses  in  the  field, 
the  city  of  Sparta  was  able  of  itself  to  furnish k : nor 
indeed  is  it  so  considerable  as  the  report  of  its 

f Thuc.  V.  68.  xOL  > nnd  in  c.  68.  they  are  un- 

s Herod.  IX.  io.  derstood  together  with  the  Sci- 

h Thuc.  IV.  55.  ritae.  In  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lys. 

1 The  Brasideans  (emanci-  454-  write,  6 8e  Qovkv8l8tj5  g 
pated  Helots)  and  Neodamodes  $>?cri  yoopi?  twv  2KIPITON. 

(see  ch.  67.)  appear  to  have  not  k To  itoXitikov,  Xen.  Hell.  V. 
been  included  in  the  seven  Ao-  3.  25. 
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strength  would  lead  one  to  suppose;  but  it  in- 
creased, in  the  manner  of  an  avalanche,  into  a nu- 
merous and  powerful  army1,  when  there  was  time 
to  collect  troops  from  the  allies. 

Although  we  have  given  the  account  of  this  battle 
in  the  first  instance,  we  cannot  derive  from  it  any 
information  with  regard  to  the  original  regulation 
of  the  army,  since  Agis  had  increased  the  lochi  to 
four  times  their  usual  strength,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  by  false 
accounts.  For,  if  we  compare  the  statements  of  the 
well  informed  Xenophon'11,  we  obtain  the  following 
explanation  of  the  names : two  enomoties  compose 
a pentecostys,  two  pentecostyes  a lochusn,  four  lochi 
a mora ; now  if  an  enomoty,  as  must  have  been  ori- 
ginally the  case,  contained  twenty -four0,  or,  with 
the  enomotarch,  twenty-five  men?,  the  mora  would 
have  contained  400  ; and,  including  the  superior  of- 
ficers, pentecosters,  and  lochagi,  412.  In  the  time 
of  Xenophon,  however,  the  enomoty  consisted  of 
thirty-six  men  n ; and,  accordingly,  the  mora  of  600, 
as  was  the  case  on  an  occasion  mentioned  by  the 
same  historian r ; the  other  numbers,  which  vary  be- 
tween 500  s and  900 fc,  must  also  have  resulted  from 


the  greater  or  less  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 


enomoty. 

1 Ibid.  IV.  2.  i2. 
m Rep.  Lac.  1 1.  4. 
n Enomotia  quartet  decuria 
(\6xov)  pars,  yElian . Tact.  5. 

0 Suidas,  Timaeus,  Etym. 

p This  was  also  the  case  with 
the  rearguard  of  the  10,000. 

‘i  Three  times  twelve,  ac- 
cording to  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  1 2. 
r Hell.  IV.  5.  11,  12. 


s See  Plutarch.  Pelop.  16. 
from  Ephorus,  Diod.  XV.  32. 

1 See  the  passages  quoted 
by  Cragius  IV.  4.  and  add 
Etym.  M.  p.  590.  33.  (where 
Martini  Prol.  de  Spartiat.  Mora. 
Ratisbonae  1771.  corrects  900 
for  30),  Biblioth.  Coisl.  p.505. 
and  Bekk  Anecd.  I.  p.  209. 
Comp.  Sturz  Lex.  Xen.  in  v. 
fiopa. 
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3.  Now  the  enomoty,  the  most  simple  body  of 
this  military  arrangement,  was,  as  the  word  shews, 
a file  of  men  closely  united,  and  bound  by  a common 
oath u,  which  stood  in  the  deep  phalanx  each  one  be- 
hind the  other x,  the  enomotareh  being  in  front  (7 rpco- 
TovraTYis)  of  the  whole  file.  Thus  also  the  Thebans 
stood  in  files  twenty-five  men  deep?,  which  they 
sometimes  strengthened  to  double  that  number z ; 
in  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  however,  the  file  was 
generally  broken,  and  the  enomoty,  according  to  the 
order  given  before  the  battle,  stood  three  and  some- 
times six  men  broad a;  in  the  former  case,  if  its 
number  was  not  increased,  eight ; in  the  latter,  four 
deep : the  Lacedaemonians  are  also  reported  to  have 
once  beaten  the  Arcadians  with  a line  only  one 
shield  deep'1.  If,  however,  the  whole  enomoty  stood 
in  one  file,  it  was  called  opSios ; and  in  this  dis- 
position they  attacked  high  places,  when  the  files 
were  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  otherc.  The 


11  r«£is  ns  dia  acpayloov  eveopo- 

tos,  Hesychius. 

x Like  one  arlxos  or  versus, 

YElian.  Tact.  5. 

y Thuc.  IV.  93. 

2 Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  12. 
a Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  11.  4.  81a 

nctpeyyvrjcrecds  KaOlvTciVTcn  Tore  pev 
els  evwporlas,  Tore  de  ets  rpe is, 
Tore  de  els  e£,  i.  e.  the  enomoty 
was  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
three,  sometimes  six  men  in 
width,  as  is  evident  from  Hell. 
VI.  4.  12.  In  Hell.  HI.  2.  16. 
the  enomoty  is  eight  men  wide, 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom. 
The  single  division  of  a lochus, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  was  also  called  Ao- 
xos,  which,  according  to  Schol. 


Arist.  Acliarn.  1073.  ./Elian. 
Tact.  4.  Suidas,  Tzetz.  Cliil. 
XII.  523,  contained  eight,  or 
twelve,  or  sixteen  men,  that 
is,  if  the  enomoty  formed  two, 
three,  or  four  o-rtyoi.  The  rd£ts, 
according  to  ./Elian  9,  contain- 
ed eight  lochi,  or  128  men  ; in 
that  case  the  enomoty  had  four 
crrt^ot.  Compare  Sturz  Lex. 
Xen.  in  Ad^o?,  Perizon.  ad  JE- 
lian.  V.  II.  II.  44.  D’Orville 
ad  Chariton,  p.  455. 

b Isocrat.  Archid.  p.  136  C. 
c Xen.  Anab.  IV.  2.  11.  IV. 
3.  17.  IV.  8.  10.  Comp.  JE- 
lian,  Suidas  in  dpBla,  Sturz  in 
ipOios,  in  whose  opinion  the 
whole  lochus  formed  one  file. 
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deployments  (napaywya.'i),  by  which  the  phalanx  was 
made  more  or  less  deep,  were  ordered  by  the  eno- 
motarch.  This  person  was  the  strongest  man  or  the 
best  soldier  of  the  whole  enomoty ; hence  it  was  his 
continual  care  that  on  whatever  point  the  attack 
was  made  he  should  always  stand  at  the  head  of  his 
file : the  uragi,  however,  the  last  men  of  the  file, 
were  experienced  soldiers,  especially  when  the  army 
was  expected  to  be  threatened  in  the  rear.  If  then 
the  lochi  moved  one  behind  the  other  (e7r/  Kepco$),  the 
enomotarchs  advanced  before  the  long  files.  If  the 
enemy  approached  in  front,  the  files,  either  whole  or 
broken,  moved  forward,  each  placing  itself  on  the 
left  side  of  the  preceding  file  (nap'  aanl^a^).  If  the 
enomoty  was  broken,  the  enomotarch  then  occupied 
in  the  square  formed  by  his  enomoty  the  front 
angle  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  first  enomo- 
tarch of  the  army  was  always  the  last  man  of  the 
right  wing;  this  movement  was  called  napaycoyy  e/V 
[A6tw 7rov,  or  eni  cf)a\ayyoge.  But  if  the  enemy  came  on 
in  the  rear,  each  file  wheeled  round,  so  that  the 
leaders  again  came  in  front f.  If  the  enemy  appeared 
on  the  right,  the  whole  number  of  lochi,  moving  one 
behind  the  other,  turned,  like  triremes,  towards  the 
enemy,  and  the  man  who  was  last  upon  the  march 
was  last  in  the  line  of  battle  to  the  right  (napa 
$opv).  And,  lastly,  if  they  advanced  from  the  left, 
the  same  movement  took  place,  only  the  last  loclius 
then  occupied  the  left  wing  (nap  aantia"). 

4.  Lochi  also  occur  among  the  Argives  and  The- 
bans, and  in  the  Asiatic  armies;  under  the  coin- 

'!  Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac.  i i.  8.  1 Rep.  Lac.  ubisuj). 

cf.  Anab.  IV.  3.  26.  « Rep.  Lac.  i r.  10. 

e See  Hell.  VII.  5.22. 
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mand  of  Sparta  there  were  loelii  of  mercenaries  and 
bowmen h,  &c. ; whereas  the  mora  was  a division 
peculiar  to  the  Spartans.  The  formation  of  this 
body  was  as  follows.  The  whole  number  of  citizens 
(to  ttoXitikov)  was  divided  into  six  rnoras 1 ; so  that 
every  person  of  military  age  (e[x<f>povpo$),  even  while 
he  lived  at  Sparta,  belonged  to  one  of  them.  The 
strength  of  the  mora  in  the  field  depended  on  the 
maximum  fixed  by  the  ephors  for  the  age  of  those 
employed ; thus,  e.  g.,  they  were  able  to  send  out  a 
mora  composed  of  persons  less  than  thirty-five  years 
from  manhood  (a<f>  yfiw),  and  keep  back  those  of 
greater  agek,  &c.  So  that  in  this  sense  the  numbers 
of  the  division  depended  upon  circumstances.  To 
each  mora  of  heavy-armed  infantry  there  belonged, 
without  being  in  close  connexion  with  it,  a body  of 
cavalry  bearing  the  same  name1,  consisting  at  the 
most  of  100  men,  and  commanded  by  the  hippar- 
mostm.  In  the  mora  of  the  infantry  however  the 
men  of  different  ages  must  have  been  in  some  man- 
ner separated,  so  that,  e.  g.,  those  between  thirty 
and  thirty-five  years  of  age  could  be  easily  detached 
for  pursuit".  In  this  division  no  respect  was  had 
to  kindred  ; soldiers  of  one  mora  had  brothers,  sons, 
fathers,  in  another",  although  in  early  times  it  ap- 


'■  Hell.  IV.  2.  5. 

1 Rep.  Lac.  11.  4.  cf.  Hie- 

ron.  9.  5.  8ir')pr]VTaL  yap  anaaai 
ai  7 roXfis  ai  pev  Kara  (f)v\as  A1 
AE  KATA  MO  PAS  ai  Kara  Ao- 
xovs.  That  the  number  was 
six  appears  also  from  Xen. 
Hell.  VI.  1.  1.  VI.  4.  17.  and 
Aristotle  ap.  Harpocrat.  in 
papa  is  probably  incorrect  in 
stating  five,  for  which  Diodo- 


dorus  XV.  32.  proves  nothing. 
The  veodapwSeis  belonged  to  no 
mora.  Hell.  IV.  3.  15. 
k Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  17. 

1 Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac.  1 1.  4. 
m Hell.  IV.  4.  to.  IV.  5. 
12.  A square  of  fifty  was  called 
ovXapos,  Pint.  Lyc.  23. 

" Xen.  Hell.' IV.  5.  15,  16. 
cf.  IV.  4.  16. 

0 lb.  IV.  5.  10. 
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pears  to  have  been  an  object  of  the  greatest  care  to 
bring  relations  and  friends  together.  According  to 
Herodotus  p Lycurgus  instituted  the  enomoties,  tria- 
cades,  and  syssitia  for  war ; evidently  as  military 
divisions ; and  the  Lacedaemonians  eat  and  fought 
in  the  same  company ; from  which  we  may  explain 
why  the  polemarchs  had  also  a superintendence  over 
the  public  tables q.  By  these  the  larger  divisions, 
and  not  the  single  banqueting  companies,  are  in- 
tended ; when  Sparta,  in  the  reign  of  king  Agis, 
again  contained  4500  families,  there  were  fifteen  of 
these  divisions r ; and  in  earlier  times,  when  the 
number  of  families  was  9000,  there  were  probably 
thirty ; it  is  therefore  doubtless  another  name  for 
oba,  which  rarely  occurs ; and  the  army  was  ar- 
ranged according  to  tribes,  phratrias,  and  families. 
In  early  times  also  the  single  hamlets  of  Sparta  fur- 
nished lochi  of  their  own ; as  were  the  Pitanatae8  in 
the  Persian  war,  and  the  Mesoatae1. 

5.  Of  the  two  principles  upon  which  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  was  founded,  one 
(as  has  been  already  pointed  out)  belonged  more  pe- 
culiarly to  early  times,  and  at  a late  period  nearly 


p See  above,  ch.  5.  §.  6. 

^ Plut.  Lyc.  12.  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  221 . 
r Plut.  Ag.  8. 
s See  above,  ch.  3.  §.  7. 

1 According  to  Schol.  Ari- 
stoph.  Lysist.  454.  there  were 
six  lochi  at  Sparta,  live  are 
named,  eScoXoj,  ct'lvls,  dplpas, 
nXocis,  /ifcroayrjs.  The  last  is 
evidently  ME20ATH2  ; of  the 
others  I have  nothing  to  say, 
except  that  the  eSooXoy  Xo^os  is 
also  mentioned  by  llesychius. 


Neither  can  the  four  lochi  of 
the  king  be  easily  explained 
(cf.  Schol.  Acharn.  1087)  ; 
perhaps  it  is  only  another  ex- 
pression for  the  mora  of  the 
king  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  13.  6.). 
There  were  five  (or  six)  lochi 
in  Sparta,  according  to  Aristo- 
tle, Photius  in  Xo^ot,  Hesychius, 
and  his  commentators.  Xeno- 
phon Hell.  VII.  5.  10.  speaks 
of  ten  lochi ; of  twelve  in  VII. 
4.  20. 
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disappeared : I mean  the  complete  union  and  amal- 
gamation of  the  army  in  all  its  parts.  This  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  enomoty ; and  we  are  led  to 
the  same  result  by  many  other  remarkable  vestiges, 
such  as  the  proximity  of  the  lovers  to  the  loved 
(which  in  certain  situations  must  have  produced  a 
strong  effect  upon  the  feelings),  and  the  sacrifices  to 
Love,  which,  according  both  to  the  Spartan  and 
Cretan  usage,  the  most  beautiful  men  performed 
before  the  battle.  The  second  principle  was  of 
longer  duration ; the  duty  of  implicit  obedience  to 
every  person  in  authority  (7 reiSap^i'a).  Now  in  the 
artificial  organization  of  the  army  almost  all  Spar- 
tans were  in  a certain  respect  commanders 11 ; for 
not  only  the  front  men  of  the  files,  even  when  the 
enomoties  were  broken  (71 -pooroaTaTai),  but  the  first 
men  of  every  line  (^evyhai)  were  officers  x ; nay,  every 
two  persons  throughout  the  whole  enomoty  were 
connected  to  each  other  as  fore-man  and  rear-man 
(TrpuTCtara.rr]g  and  €7riaT<XTy]gy .)  The  commands  (irapay- 
y l:\aeig)  passed  rapidly  through  the  polemarchs,  lo- 
chagi,  &e.  to  the  enomotarchs,  who  gave  them  out, 
like  heralds,  in  a loud  voice 7 ; but  that  the  command 
alone  of  the  immediate  superior  held  good,  is  proved 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  disobedience  of  a pole- 
march  or  lochagus  entailed  the  disobedience  of  the 
whole  lochusa.  The  polemarchs,  lochagi,  penteco- 
sters,  and  also  the  xenagi  (leaders  of  mercenaries1’), 

u Thuc.  V.  66.  b This  was  probably  the  real 

x Plut.  Pelop.  23.  character  of  the  {j(vayo\  (Anecd. 

y ^Elian.  Tact.  5.  Bekk.  vol.  I.  p.  284.  cf.  Xen. 

z Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  11.  6.  Ages.  2.  10.);  and  their  hav- 

a See  the  instances  of  A-  ing  the  command  of  av^axoi 
mompharetus,  Herod.  IX.  53,  in  sieges,  as  in  Thuc.  II.  75, 
and  of  Hipponoidas  and  Ari-  appears  to  be  an  exception, 
stotle,  Thuc.  V.  7 1 . 
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took  part  in  the  council  of  war,  which  was  preceded 
by  solemn  sacrifices c ; the  first  mentioned  officers 
commanded  independently  single  moras  and  whole 
armies d,  or  composed  the  immediate  council  of  the 
kings ; they  were  supported  or  represented,  as  it 
appears,  by  the  a-v[x<prjpagQ.  The  king,  in  an  in- 
stance mentioned  by  Herodotus,  himself  appointed 
an  inferior  general f,  which  seems  to  be  a conse- 
quence of  liis  extensive  power  in  military  affairs. 
The  escort  of  the  king  was  called  by  the  name  of 
damosia,  and  consisted  of  his  tent  comrades,  to 
which  the  polemarchs",  the  Pythians'1,  and  three 
Equals  (o'fAoioi1)  also  belonged;  of  the  prophets,  sur- 
geons, flute-players,  and  volunteers  in  the  armyk, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  two  epliors,  who  at- 
tended the  kings  on  expeditions1 ; the  laphyropolae, 
who,  together  with  the  epliors,  took  possession  of 
the  booty ; the  hellanodicae,  who  decided  disputes  in 
the  army  (in  this  case,  as  well  as  at  Olympia,  the 
Peloponnesians  were  called  Hellenes  by  preemi- 
nence m) ; the  symbuli,  sent  out,  after  the  time  of 
Agis,  as  assistants  to  the  king n ; the  pyrphorus,  a 


c Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  13.4.  Hell. 
III.  5.  22.  IV.  5.  7.  See  Sturz 
in  v.  Xo^cvyos. 

d Herod.  VII.  173. 
c Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  14. 

1 Herod.  IX.  to.  In  this 
instance  Pausanias  fixed  upon 
Euryanax,  the  son  of  Dorieus, 
of  the  same  family ; yet  l)o- 
rieus  cannot  have  been  the 
son  of  Anaxandridas  (Manso, 
vol.  III.  2.  p.  315.),  as  in  that 
case  he  would  have  been  king 
before  Leonidas. 

B Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  14.  Rep. 
Lac.  13.  1,  7. 


h See  above,  ch.  1.  §.  9. 

1 See  above,  p.  1 1 1,  note  °. 
k Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  13.  7.  Ni- 
col.  Dam.  The  Kpeco^alrrjs  also 
probably  belonged  to  the  same 
suite,  Plut.  Ages.  8. 

1 Manso,  vol.  II.  p.377.  III. 
1 . p.  2 14. 

111  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  13.  it. 
n See  above,  p.  109,  note  '. 
Comp.  Thuc.  VIII.  39.  BovXi- 
aioi  occur  in  inscriptions  of 
Fourmont’s  which  Raoul-Ro- 
chette  considers  the  same  as 
the  (Tvfi{3ov\o(. . 
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priest  of  Mars,  who  took  fire  from  the  sacrifice, 
which  the  king  performed  at  home  to  Jupiter  Age- 
tor  , and  on  the  boundary  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva, 
and  preserved  it  during  the  whole  campaign  (in 
battle  the  unarmed  were  protected  by  a religious 
aweP);  and,  lastly,  those  who  conquered  in  crowned 
contests  were  in  the  king’s  train  ; a train  indeed 
of  sufficient  importance,  and  fit  in  so  simple  a state 
of  society  to  surround  the  descendant  of  Hercules 
with  an  appearance  of  dignity.  The  Thirty  about 
the  king’s  person  are  not  identical  with  the  damo- 
sia ; for  these  were  always  Spartans,  which  we  can- 
not say  of  flute-players,  &c. ; they  were  assigned  to 
the  king,  even  when  the  rest  of  the  army  (as  was 
frequently  the  case  in  expeditions  in  Asia)  consisted 
exclusively  of  neodamodesr,  and  were  probably  at 
the  same  time  the  body-guard  and  council  of  the 
king.  They  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  300 
contracted  into  a small  body,  which  accompanied 
the  king  only  on  expeditions  to  a small  distance 
from  home.  These  300  were  the  picked  regiment 
of  Sparta,  the  flower  of  the  youth,  as  the  gerontes 
were  of  the  old  men,  and  also  chosen  on  aristocratic 
principles.  For  the  ephors  appointed  three  liippa- 
gretae,  each  of  whom  chose  one  hundred  young  men, 
with  a statement  of  the  grounds  of  his  selection ; 
from  the  number  of  those  discharged  from  this  body 

° See  above,  p.  103,  note  ”.  vol.  I.  p.  54.  note 
See  also  Theopompus  ap.Schol.  p Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  13.  2. 
Theocrit.  V.  83.  Eudocia,  p.  Comp.  Zenob.  Prov.  V.  34. 
251.  concerning  Zevs  'H yrjToop;  Schol.  Eurip.  Phoen.  1415. 
who  was  also  worshipped  at  q Plut.  Lyc.  22.  Qu.  Symp. 
Argos  as  the  god  who  had  led  II.  5.  p.  88 
the  Heraclides  into  the  conn-  v Xen.  Hell  III.  4.  2.  IV. 
try,  a belief  referred  to  by  Tyr-  1.  5,  30,  34.  V.  3.  8.  Plut. 
tarns  in  the  verses  quoted  in  Ages.  6.  7.  Lysand.  23. 
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the  five  agathoergi  were  taken,  who  for  the  space  of 
a year  served  the  state  in  missions8. 

6.  A similar  body  in  the  Cretan  states  really  con- 
sisted of  horsemen ; the  Spartans  were  called  horse- 
men, and  were  in  fact  heavy-armed  infantry 1 ; the 
cause  of  which  was,  the  low  estimation  of  the  cavalry- 
service  among  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  country 
was  fitted  rather  for  the  production  of  men  than  of 
horses;  and  although  the  citizens  furnished  both 
the  horse  and  accoutrements,  they  were  ridden  only 
by  weak  and  inferior  persons11.  Thus  the  horsemen 
of  Sparta,  the  number  of  whom  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian war  Avas  at  first  400,  and  afterwards  rose  to 
600 x,  effected  nothing  against  the  better  mounted 
and  practised  cavalry  of  Boeotia,  which,  as  the  light- 
armed riders  sometimes  mounted  behind,  sometimes 
vaulted  off'  rapidly,  was  doubly  formidable  to  the 
enemy  L Among  the  other  Doric  states  Tarentum 
in  particular  had  a numerous z and  very  excellent 
light  cavalry a.  The  preference  for  a force  of  this 
description  is  a proof,  according  to  the  principles  of 
antiquity,  of  an  unstable  and  effeminate  character, 


s Manso,  vol.  I.  i.  p.  153. 
See  also  Herod.  VII.  1 24.  Xen. 
Hell.  5.  3.  9.  Plat.  Reg.  A- 
pophth.  p.  130.  Lac.  Apophth. 
p.  232.  Dionys.  Hal.  Arch.  II 
13.  according  to  whom  they 
were  both  horsemen  and  ho- 
plitse.  The  three  hundred  with 
Leonidas,  although  Herodotus 
VII.  205.  calls  them  oi  KAT- 
E2TEUTE2  TpirjKocrim,  were  not 
however  h mels ; most  of  them 
were  doubtless  men  of  an  ad- 
vanced age  ; whereas  the  horse- 
men, as  the  false  Archytas  in 

VOL.  IT. 


Stob.  Serm.  41.  calls  them, 
were  /copot. 

I Strab.  X.  p.  48 1 . 

II  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  1 1. 

x Thuc.  IV.  35.  Xen.  Hell. 
IV.  2.  16. 

y The  afuimoi  (jrp6bpop.ni  in 
Philochorus),  Thuc.  V.  57. 
Xen.  Hell.  VII.  5.  24.  Harpo- 
cration  and  Hesychius  in  v. 

1 30,000  cavalry  and  30,000 
infantry,  Strab.  VI.  p.  280. 

a HHian.  Tact.  2.  Steph. 
Byzant.  in  Tdpas,  & c. 
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exactly  the  reverse  of  that  exhibited  by  the  heavy- 
armed  soldiery  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

In  the  Lacedaemonian  army  the  Sciritae  formed  a 
separate  bodyb,  of  whom  there  were  600  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian war1.  In  marches  they  went  in  front, 
in  the  camp  they  occupied  the  extreme  placet1,  and 
in  the  battle  they  formed  the  left  winge.  Although 
we  have  no  express  statement  of  their  mode  of  arms, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  were  heavy-armed 
troops,  since  they  were  particularly  employed  when 
a rapid  change  of  position,  or  a vigorous  attack,  such 
as  storming  of  heights,  &c.  was  required f ; they  were 
often  at  the  post  of  greatest  danger".  Originally, 
doubtless,  they  were,  as  they  were  called,  inhabitants 
of  the  district  Sciritis,  on  the  confines  of  Laconia, 
towards  Parrhasia1';  their  rights  and  duties  appear 
to  have  been  defined  by  agreement ; their  mode  of 
fighting  was  also  perhaps  Arcadian.  The  other  Pe- 
rioeci  appear  only  to  have  taken  part  in  large  expe- 
ditions, and  such  as  were  prepared  for  a consider- 
able time  beforehand ; and  they  probably  served  for 
the  most  part  as  hoplitae 1 ; the  ratio  of  their  num- 
ber, as  well  as  that  of  the  neodamodes  and  others,  to 


1]  Also  called  \6\os,  Diod. 
XV.  32.  Hesychius  and  Ety- 
mol.  M.  in  a<ipTi)s  Xo^o?,  Bekk. 
Anecd.  I.  p.  305.  Schol.  Thu- 
cyd.  V.  67. 

c Tliucyd.  V.  67. 
d Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  12.  3.  13. 

6. 

e Time,  ubi,  sup.  Diodorus 
represents  them  as  standing 
round  the  king’s  person ; he 
evidently  confounds  them  with 


the  knights. 

f Xen.  Hell.  V.  4.  52,  53, 
Diod.  ubi  sup. 

f-r  This  is  also  what  Xeno- 
phon Cyrop.  IV.  2.  r.  says. 
Comp.  Hesychius  and  other 
grammarians,  Manso,  vol.  I.  2. 
p.  228. 

11  ’Hv  ’ ApKcibucos , Hesy- 

chius. 

1 Ao ydbes  tcov  nepioiKcov,  He- 
rod. IX.  1 1 . 
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the  citizens  of  Sparta,  was  not  governed  by  any 
fixed  rulek. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  clear  in  what  manner  the 
Peloponnesian  armies  were  accompanied  by  such 
numerous  bodies  of  light-armed  soldiers,  more  par- 
ticularly of  Helots'.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Persian  war  was  the  only 
time,  i.  e.  on  a general  summons  of  the  nation,  when 
so  many  as  seven  attended  upon  every  Spartan 111 ; 
on  this  occasion,  when  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
were  so  excessive,  they  might  have  served  to  pro- 
tect the  rear  of  the  long  line  of  battle,  and  to  resist 
the  pressure ; in  addition  to  which  they  also  an- 
noyed the  enemy  from  behind  with  slings,  javelins, 
and  stones.  A large  part  of  them,  in  the  capacity 
of  attendants  (BepaTrovreg,  epvKTypeg,  vrita<Trni'n&i),  were 
also  destined  exclusively  for  the  service  of  the  ho- 
plitae,  and  to  rescue  them  in  danger  n ; another  por- 
tion was  probably  detached  to  convoy  and  cover  the 
baggage  (o-rparog  vKevofapiKog).  The  Peloponnesians 
in  early  times  never  attempted  to  form  separate  di- 


k At  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
there  were  only  700  Spartans 
present,  according  to  Xenoph. 
Hell.  VI.  4.  1 5 ; but  he  must 
use  the  word  in  a very  limited 
sense ; for  there  were  four 
moras  (^opai  ) of  men 

less  than  thirty-five  years  (d<fi 
17/377?),  which  could  not  have 
contained  less  than  2000  men. 
The  whole  army  was  however 
much  more  numerous ; at  Co- 
rinth it  had  contained  6000 
hoplitae,  IV.  2.  16.  See  also 
above,  ch.  2.  §.  3. 

1 That  at  a later  time  there 
were  still  many  in  the 


Peloponnesian  army  may  be 
seen  from  Polyamus  IV.  14. 

111  See  above,  ch.  3.  §.  2.  and 
p.  45.  note  e,  where  however 
it  should  be  observed,  that  the 
epitaph  must  not  be  taken  with 
the  passage  in  VIII.  25  ; it  re- 
fers to  the  battle  before  the 
surrounding  of  the  army.  The 
supposition  of  some  writers 
(Hegemon  in  the  Palatine  An- 
thology VII.  436.  Isocrat.  Ar- 
chid.  p.  136  D.)  that  1000 
Spartans  were  present  at  Ther- 
mopylae is  evidently  erroneous. 

11  Above,  ch.  3.  2.  cf.  Xen. 

Hell.  IV.  8.  39. 
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visions  of  light-armed  soldiers,  such  as  the  peltasts 
were,  who,  in  addition  to  the  javelin,  bore  the  small 
shield  of  the  Thracians  and  Illyrians0.  The  perfec- 
tion of  this  species  of  troops,  especially  after  the 
improvement  of  Chabrias  and  Iphicrates,  was  the 
cause  of  severe  injury  to  the  heavy-armed  tactics  of 
the  Spartans  ; and  the  Peloponnesians  dreaded  them 
for  a long  time,  according  to  the  Laconian  expres- 
sion, as  children  fear  a bugbear  p. 

7.  The  attention  of  Sparta  was  almost  exclusively 
directed  to  the  heavy  infantry ; and  it  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  this  was  carried  by  them  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  perfection.  The  arms ^ consisted  of  a 
long  spear1’,  a short  sword  only  used  in  the  closest 
single  combat s,  a brasen  shield1,  which  covered  the 
body  from  the  shoulders  to  the  knees11,  and  was  in 
other  respects  also  more  similar  to  the  shield  of  the 
heroic  age  than  that  of  the  other  Greeks.  For  while 
the  Greeks  in  general  had  adopted  the  Carian  handle 
(o^dvY])  in  order  to  direct  the  motion  of  the  shield, 
of  which  the  size  had  been  considerably  reduced, 
the  Spartan  buckler  was  probably  suspended  upon 
a thong  (reXa/z-cov)  laid  round  the  neck,  and  was  only 


° Aristoph. Lysist.563.  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  307. 

p Xen.  Hell.  IV.  4.  17.  see 
however  IV.  15.  11.  sqq.  V. 
4'  r4- 

q Probably  the  A<u pt/o)  ottXktls 
of  Hesychius. 

r Herod.  VII.  2 1 1 . 

8 Plut.  Lyc.  19.  Reg.  A- 
pophth.  p.  130.  Lac.  Apophth. 
p.  194,  261.  Dion.  18,  The 
A capiKi)  fia\aipa  only  occurs  as  a 
sacrificing-knife,  Eurip.  Electr. 


819,  836. 

I Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  11.  3.  The 
ancient  circular  shields  of  Ar- 
gos (see  Spanheim  ad  Callim. 
Pall.  Lav.  35.)  are  probably 
nearly  the  same  which  were 
really  manufactured  in  that 
city,  Pind.  Hyporch.  3.  p.  599. 
Boeckli ; and  see  vol.  I.  p.  83. 
note  r. 

II  Tyrtteus  Fragm.  2.  v.  23. 
Gaisford. 
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managed  by  a ring  {iropTioJ;)  fastened  in  the  concave 
side,  which  in  time  of  peace  could  be  taken  outx. 
Cleomenes  the  Third  first  introducedUhe  handles  of 
shields  in  Lacedaemon,  and  in  general  a less  heavy 
armourL 

8.  The  principles  of  the  Lacedaemonian  tactics 
may  be  deduced  from  what  has  been  already  said 
on  the  subject  of  the  enomoty,  and  of  its  move- 
ments ; the  deployment  of  the  enomoty  (the  efeA/y- 
[jibs)  was  the  chief  means  of  opposing  the  best  sol- 
diers to  the  enemy2,  and  it  was  from  this  movement 
in  particular  that  victory  was  expected.  A parti- 
cular kind  of  this  manoeuvre  was  called  the  Laco- 
nian ; it  began  from  the  enomotarchs,  who  faced 
about  to  the  right,  and  passed  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion between  their  own  and  the  next  file  ; the  whole 
file,  following  their  leader,  placed  itself  in  front  of 
the  uragus,  who  merely  faced  to  the  right  about. 
So  that  the  whole  phalanx,  by  this  means,  turning 
their  faces  towards  the  enemy,  who  appeared  in  the 
rear,  advanced  at  the  same  time  in  that  direction  by 
the  depth  of  the  order  of  battle.  The  Macedonian 
mode  was  different  from  this  ; for  in  that  the  move- 


x See  Critias  (son  of  Cal- 
lcesehrus)  ap.  Liban.  Or.  XXIV. 
p.  86.  Reisk.  Plut.  Cleom.  ii. 
Hence  Aristophanes  Lysist.  107. 
uses  the  word  TTopna.iacraiJ.evos  of 
a Spartan.  See  also  Aristoph. 
Eq.  848.  from  which  passage 
it  is  evident  that  the  nopnafj 
was  all  that  was  most  essential 
for  managing  the  shield,  and 
that  the  reXapcbv  or  thong  could 
be  easily  procured,  so  that  it 
was  considered  as  an  append- 
age of  the  nopnag.  Compare 
Schneider’s  Lexicon  in  o^avri. 


y Concerning  the  emblems 
on  the  Lacedaemonian  shields, 
see  Pausan.  IV.  28.  3 ; besides 
which  there  were  distinct  ini- 
(TTjpa , Plut.  Lac.  Apophth.  p. 
240.  The  Cretans,  according 
to  the  Scolion  of  Hybrias,  also 
had  Xaiarjia  ; the  'Kaicrrjia  nrepo- 
evra  of  Homer  were  probably 
similar  to  the  shields  furnished 
with  leathern  fringes,  or  wings 
represented  on  bases,  e.  g., 
Tischbein  IV.  51. 

z See  Xen.  Hell.  III.  4.  18. 
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merit  began  from  the  uragus,  and  therefore  the  pha- 
lanx lost,  instead  of  gained,  the  same  space  of  ground 
as  it  covered ; «and  the  Cretan  (called  also  Choreus) 
differed  from  both,  as  the  enomotarch  and  uragus 
both  moved,  until  they  changed  places,  and  conse- 
quently, according  to  this  method,  the  phalanx  re- 
mained on  the  same  ground a.  In  a charge  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  general  to  take  care  that  the  army 
constantly  inclined  somewhat  further  to  the  right 
than  the  exact  line  of  its  intended  direction,  since 
each  man  naturally  endeavoured  to  bring  his  unpro- 
tected side  under  the  shield  of  his  neighbour,  and 
the  last  man  on  the  right  wing  to  turn  away  that 
side  from  the  danger,  and  therefore  to  outflank  the 
left  of  the  enemy  b : this  was  also  the  cause  of  the 
weakness  of  the  right  wing,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  remedy  by  putting  in  it  the  best  troops,  and  by 
protecting  it  with  cavalry.  Before  Epaminondas 
discovered  the  art  of  concentrating  the  battle  in  the 
spot  in  which  he  was  strongest,  and  of  keeping  the 
rest  of  the  enemy’s  troops  unengaged,  the  general 
had  to  attend  to  two  points.  In  the  first  place,  that 
the  chief  charge  of  his  own  men  should  be  made 
upon  that  part  where  it  appeared  most  easy  and 
advantageous  to  break  the  line ; and  that  at  the 
same  time  his  own  line  should  withstand  the  charge 
of  the  enemy : and,  secondly,  he  might  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  victory  by  extending  his  front  so  as  to 
outflank  the  enemy;  a manoeuvre  which  the  Spar- 
tans seldom  indeed  attempted,  being  content  to  hin- 
der the  enemy  from  effecting  it.  The  chief  point 
was  to  keep  the  whole  body  of  men  in  compact 

a /Elian.  Tact.  26,  27.  Comp.  Tciktikois. 

Ilesycllius,  \cik(ov  ei8os  impel  b Time.  V.  71. 
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order,  both  in  rapid  advance  and  in  pretended  flight c ; 
no  bravery  could  excuse  a man  for  quitting  his  post. 

9.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  warriors  of 
Sparta  was  great  composure  and  a subdued  strength ; 
the  violence  (\vcrcra)  of  Aristodemus (l  and  Isadas" 
being  considered  as  deserving  rather  of  blame  than 
praise ; and  these  qualities  in  general  distinguished 
the  Greeks  from  the  northern  Barbarians,  whose 
boldness  always  consisted  in  noise  and  tumult f.  The 
conduct  of  the  Spartans  in  battle  denotes  a high  and 
noble  disposition,  which  rejected  all  the  extremes  of 
brutal  rage ; the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  ceased  when 
the  victory  was  completed s ; and  after  the  signal  for 
retreat  had  been  given,  all  hostilities  ceased11;  the 
spoiling  of  arms,  at  least  during  the  battle,  was  also 
interdicted 1 ; and  the  consecration  of  the  spoils  of 
slain  enemies  to  the  godsk,  as  in  general  all  rejoic-  . 
ings  for  victory,  were  considered  as  ill-omened1;  an- 
cient principles  of  Greek  humanity  which  we  can- 
not but  admire.  War  was  as  much  as  possible  con- 
fined to  a measure  of  strength ; and  battle,  as  Mar- 
donius  in  Herodotus  describes  that  of  the  Greeks  in 
general"1,  was  a kind  of  duel  upon  the  principles  of 
honour.  In  the  Peloponnese,  as  well  as  in  Euboea", 
the  use  of  the  different  species  of  arms  had  perhaps 


c The  latter  was  (lone  by  the 
Spartans  at  Thermopylae,  He- 
rod. VII.  21 1 ; and,  according 
to  Plato  Lach.  p.  191.  at  Pla- 
teeae. 

ll  Herod.  IX.  7 1 . 
e Plat.  Ages.  34.  where  how- 
ever the  fine  of  1 000  drachmas 
is  very  questionable. 
f Time.  IV.  1 26. 

8 See  Herod.  IX.  77.  Thuc. 
V.  73.  Plut.  Lyc.  22.  de  cohi- 


bend.  Ira  10.  p.  438.  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  226.  Polyaen.1. 16.3. 

h Plut.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  246. 

; Ibid.  ./Elian.  V.  H.  VI.  6. 

k Plut.  ibid.  p.  214.  with  the 
note  of  Manso,  vol.  I.  2.  p. 
236. 

I Plut.  Ages.  33. 

“ VII.  9.  6. 

II  See  Strabo  X.  p.  448.  with 
which  comp.  II.  II.  544.  Ar- 
chilochus, p.  144*  e<l.  Liebel. 
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been  regulated  by  the  appointment  of  general  coun- 
cils ; Sparta  also  retained  with  a religious  venera- 
tion the  ancient  institutions  of  sacred  truces ; as,  for 
instance,  the  Olympic  armistice : it  wished  not  only 
to  celebrate  its  native  festivals  in  quiet0,  but  even 
respected  foreign  solemnities ; thus,  at  so  late  a pe- 
riod as  391  B.  C.,  that  state  allowed  itself  to  be  de- 
layed and  deceived  by  an  appeal  of  the  Argives  to 
“ the  sacred  months  p.”  If  then  the  state,  so  long 
as  it  remained  true  to  these  principles,  did  not 
slaughter  its  enemies  without  aim  or  object,  so 
much  the  more  sparing  was  it  of  its  own  soldiers, 
every  moderate  loss  being  severely  felt ; but  even 
in  the  engagements  of  the  hoplitae  few  of  the  victo- 
rious party  were  lost.  Every  one  knows  of  the 
tearless  battle  between  the  Spartans  and  Arcadians, 
in  which  the  state  had  no  dead  to  mourn q.  Nothing 
therefore  can  be  less  laid  to  the  charge  of  Sparta 
than  a violent  passion  for  war,  a foolhardy  and 
reckless  desire  of  conquest.  The  latter  was  also 
guarded  against  by  the  maxim  of  Lycurgus1',  “ not 
“ to  go  often  against  the  same  enemy,”  the  non- 
observance  of  which  was  a charge  brought  against 
Agesilaus.  With  what  unwillingness  the  Lacedae- 
monians engaged  in  great  wars  is  generally  known. 


0 As,  e.  g.,  at  the  Hyacinthia 
and  Carnea.  That  the  passage 
in  Herodotus  VI.  106.  refers 
only  to  the  latter,  and  that  in 
the  Carneus  alone  the  Spartans 
did  not  set  out  before  the  full 
moon,  is  shewn  by  Bockh  In- 
dex Lect.  JGstiv.  Berol.  1816. 
Yet  Plutarch  is  not  the  only 
writer  who  has  misunderstood 
this  passage  (see  Diogen.  Prov. 
VI.  20.  Jo.  Tzetz  Jamb.  161 .); 


and  Herodotus  himself  is  not 
quite  correct. 

p Xen.  Hell.  IV.  7.  2. 

^ Thus  also  Brasidas  only 
lost  seven  men  in  the  action 
with  Cleon,  Thuc.  V.  1 x ; and 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the 
great  battle  of  Corinth,  only 
eight,  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  3.  1. 

r Pint.  Lyc.  13.  Ages.  26. 
Lac.  Apophth.  p.  188,  222. 
Polysen.  I.  16.  2. 
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And  yet  in  every  action  in  the  open  field,  up  to  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  Sparta  had  nearly  a certainty  of 
success8,  since  the  consciousness  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
arms  was  added  to  the  national  feeling  of  the  Doric 
race,  that  victory  over  the  Ionians  was  not  a matter 
of  doubt1.  Although  the  Athenians  made  a terrible 
attack  upon  the  hard-pressed  and  exhausted  Spar- 
tans of  Sphacteria,  they  treated  the  captives  with 
nearly  the  same  tenderness  as  the  Achaeans  in  Ho- 
mer the  corpse  of  Hector.  These  opinions  neces- 
sarily experienced  innumerable  modifications  when 
Sparta  engaged  in  foreign  warfare,  and  moved  out 
of  her  own  orbit  into  an  unknown  region ; this 
was  particularly  the  case  in  maritime  war,  which, 
although  followed  in  early  times  by  Corinth,  iEgina, 
and  Corcyra,  never  agreed  with  the  nature  of  the 
Doric  tribe.  For  this  reason  Sparta,  although  after 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  she  gave  birth  to  men 
who  had  considerable  talents  for  this  service,  as  Cal- 
licratidas  and  Lysander,  and  for  a time  her  fleet 
was  very  numerous,  and  the  commander  of  it  a se- 
cond kingu,  never  shewed  any  particular  inclination 
for  it.  A disinclination  equally  strong,  and  formed 
upon  the  same  grounds,  was  shewn  by  the  Spartans 
to  the  storming  of  walled  places  (nvpyoixayeh*) : for 
which  reason  they  never  in  early  times  constructed 
any  defences  of  this  kind ; and  despised  the  use 


s Compare  what  Archidamus 
in  Isocrates  says  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  kings  of  his  fa- 
mily ; also  Panathen.  p.  286  E. 

1 Thuc.  I.  I2i.  Herod.  VII. 
102.  Comp.  Hegemon  in  the 
Palatine  Anthology  VI J.  436. 
Ac opios  a ^.eKera . 


11  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  22. 
When  the  fleet  was  command- 
ed by  a king,  as,  e.  g.,  Leoty- 
cliidas,  it  was  an  exception ; 
see  Pint.  Ages.  10. 

x In  several  apophthegms 
they  are  called  tvomen’s  apart- 
ments. 
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of  machines,  by  which  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Age- 
silaus,  thought  that  “ man’s  strength  was  annihi- 
“ lated.” 

10.  We  conclude  with  the  assertion  with  which 
we  prefaced  this  chapter,  though  in  a different  point 
of  view,  that  no  nation  ever  considered  war  as  an 
art  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
Doric  Spartans.  Indeed  every  nation,  of  a military 
disposition,  and  addicted  to  warlike  pursuits,  con- 
siders war  not  merely  as  a means  of  repelling  the 
attacks  of  enemies,  or  of  gaining  plunder  or  terri- 
tory by  being  itself  the  invader.  The  mere  act  of 
fighting,  the  common  and  disciplined  movement  of 
thousands  directed  to  the  same  end,  the  “ pomp, 
“ pride,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,”  arouse 
the  feelings,  and  inspire  ^the  mind  with  the  noblest 
and  most  elevated  thoughts ; and  there  is  a certain 
affinity  between  the  art  of  war  and  the  more  re- 
gular and  peaceful  arts ; thus  a military  body  re- 
sembled, in  its  movements  and  array,  a large  choral 
dance.  These  feelings  and  views  were  among  all 
nations  most  natural  to  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Greek 
races,  familiar  to  the  Dorians  in  particular. 

The  agreement  which  some  moderns ? have  found 
between  the  Greek  chorus  and  the  lochus  is  not  a 
mere  creation  of  the  fancy;  the  large  chorus  was 
a pentecostys  in  number,  which  was  divided  into 
enomoties  (hemichoria) ; it  advanced  in  certain  di- 
visions, like  an  army,  and  had  corresponding  evolu- 
tionsBoth  the  dance  and  the  battle  were  the  ob- 

y See  Thiersch’s  Preface  to  the  last  in  the  chorus  were 
Pindar.  called  yj/iXels,  Aleman  Fragm. 

7 For  this  reason  the  Cretan  108.  Welcker.  from  Suidas 
egeXiyfj-os  was  also  called  x«-  and  Hesychius. 

Items ; above,  §.  8.  In  Sparta 
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ject  of  the  Pyrrhic,  which  was  particularly  practised 
in  Sparta  and  Crete a.  In  early  times  it  was  a pre- 
paration for  battle,  an  use  of  it  which  was  neglected 
in  a later  age ; in  the  soldier  heavy-armed  for  the 
battle  was  also  seen  the  practised  dancer  of  the 
Pyrrhic.  The  same  connexion  is  alluded  to  by  Ho- 
mer, where  flEneas  hopes  to  overthrow  Meriones  of 
Crete,  however  good  a dancer  he  may  beb:  thus 
also  the  Thessalians  called  the  soldiers  of  the  front 
ranks  “ principal  dancers and  said  of  a good 
fighter,  that  “ he  had  danced  well c.”  F or  the  same 
reason  Homer  calls  hoplitae  by  the  name  7rpvXUg{\ 
the  war-dance  having  been  called  npvXig  by  the 
Cretans e.  Now  this  latter  expression  is  used  by 
Homer  in  the  passages,  in  which  both  Greeks  and 
Trojans  give  up  the  usual  method  of  fighting,  and 
the  heroes  descend  from  their  chariots  and  form 
themselves  into  a body  on  foot ; and  therefore  of 
that  very  mode  of  battle,  ivhich  became  prevalent 
in  Greece  through  the  influence  of  the  Dorians.  For 
the  same  reason  the  Spartans  sacrificed  to  the  Muses 


11  See  book  IV.  cli.  6.  §.  7. 
b II.  XVI.  617.  quoted  by 
Athen.  V.  p.  181.  XIV.  p. 
630  B.  Lucian  de  Salt.  7.  Dio 
Chrysost.  Orat.  II.  31,  28. 
Heyne’s  interpretation,  de  motu 
declinantis  et  a telo  sibi  caventis, 
is  unquestionably  not  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  an- 
cients. 

c Lucian  ubi  sup. 
d II.  XI.  49.  XII.  77.  with 
the  Scholia,  and  Eustathius. 
That  the  expression  for  it  was 
also  Laconian  follows  from 
Hesychius  in  npovXeai,  accord- 
ing; to  Salmasius. 


e Among  the  Gortynians,  ac- 
cording to  Scliol.  Horn.  II.  XL 
49  : with  whom  7 rpvXis  also  sig- 
nified a heavy-armed  foot-sol- 
dier, Eustath.  ad  II.  k.  p.  893. 
35.  Pliavorinus,  p.  390.  ed. 
Dindorf.  Likewise  among  the 
Cyprians  (i.  e.  among  the 
Greeks  in  Cyprus),  Aristot. 
ap.  Scliol.  Find.  II.  125.  Cal- 
limachus Hymn.  Jov.  52.  also 
calls  the  dance  of  the  Curetes 
by  this  name,  this  having  been 
at  a very  early  period  identi- 
fied with  the  Cretan  war- 
dance. 
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before  an  action f,  these  goddesses  being*  expected  to 
produce  regularity  and  order  in  battle ; as  they 
sacrificed  on  the  same  occasion  in  Crete  to  the  god 
of  love,  as  the  confirmer  of  mutual  esteem  and 
shame?.  The  whole  existence  of  the  Spartans  in 
the  camp  appears  to  have  been  easy  and  tranquil ; 
and  therefore  resembled  the  mode  of  living  in 
Sparta,  as  that  city  was  to  a certain  degree  always 
a camp11.  The  bodily  exercises  were  regularly  con- 
tinued, and  repeated  twice  in  each  day1;  but  with 
less  severity  than  at  home k : and  the  discipline  in 
general  was  less  strict.  The  Persian  spy  found  the 
Spartans  in  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylae employed,  some  in  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
some  in  arranging  their  hair1,  which  they  always 
wore  long*  after  their  entrance  into  manhood.  Every 
man  put  on  a crown™  when  the  band  of  flute- 
players  gave  the  signal  for  attack ; all  the  shields 
of  the  line  glittered  with  their  high  polish’1,  and 
mingled  their  splendour  with  the  dark  red  of  the 
purple  mantles0,  which  were  meant  both  to  adorn 


f Pint.  Lyc.  21.  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  207.  de  cohibend. 
Ira  ubi  sup.  The  x^PaiPa  was 
not  however  sacrificed  to  the 
Muses  (Manso,  vol.  I.  2.  p. 
234.),  but,  as  after  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  to  Artemis  Agro- 
tera.  Vid.  ad  Xen.  Rep.  Lac. 
13.  8.  Plut.  Lyc.  23.  Xen. 
Hell.  IV.  2.  20. 

g Sosistrates  ap.  Athen.XIII. 
p.  561  E.  ./Elian.  V.  II.  III.  9. 

h As  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus says. 

■ Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac.  12,  6,  7. 
k Plut.  Lyc.  22. 

1 Herod.  VII.  208.  Xen.  de 


Rep.  Lac.  13.  9.  Plut.  Lyc. 
2 2. 

m The  appropriate  expres- 
sion for  this  was  £av6l£ecrdai, 
Bekker.  Anecd.  I.  p.  284. 

11  Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac.  11.  3. 
13.  8.  Plut.  ubi  sup. 

0 Concerning  these,  see,  be- 
sides Xenophon  and  Plutarch, 
/Elian.  VI.  6.  Etymol.  M.  p. 
385.  25.  Suidas  in  Karagaiveiv, 
also  Hesychius  in  iwra.  Comp. 
Meursius  Miscell.  Lac.  I.  15. 
The  ambassadors  also  wore  a 
dress  of  this  kind,  Aristopli. 
Lysist.  1139.  Plutarch.  Cimon. 
16.  Lesbonax  Protr.  p.  24,  27. 
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the  combatant,  and  to  conceal  the  blood  of  the 
wounded ; to  fall  well  and  decorously  being  an  in- 
centive the  more  to  the  most  heroic  valour. 

Reisk.  The  Cretan  mantles  merit,  the  youths  prayed  in 
were  similar,  only  they  were  arms  to  the  gods  also  armed, 
coloured  with  fucus,  Meursius  Plut.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  235. 
Greta  III.  12. — As  arms  were  cf.  Inst.  Lac.  p.253. 
considered  the  greatest  orna- 
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DOMESTIC  INSTITUTIONS,  ARTS,  AND  LITERATURE 

OF  THE  DORIANS. 


CHAP.  I. 

On  the  private  dwellings  and  architecture  of  the  Dor  ians. 

i.  Having  now  examined  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  Doric  states,  we  next  proceed  to  con- 
sider their  private  life  and  domestic  economy ; which 
two  subjects  were  so  intimately  connected  in  the 
habits  of  this  race,  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  se- 
parate them  by  any  exact  line  of  distinction.  Our 
observations  will  be  confined  to  those  matters  which 
appear  most  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Dorians.  For  which  purpose,  having  first  consi- 
dered their  domestic  conveniences,  such  as  dwell- 
ings, &c.,  we  will  proceed  to  their  domestic  rela- 
tions, their  arts,  and  literature. 

2.  The  dwellings  of  the  Dorians  were  plain  and 
simple.  By  a law  of  Lycurgus  the  doors  of  every 
house  were  to  be  fashioned  only  with  the  saw,  and 
the  cieling  with  the  axe a ; not  that  the  legislator 
intended  to  abolish  altogether  the  science  of  archi- 
tecture, but  merely  to  restrain  it  to  its  proper  ob- 
jects, viz.  temples  and  public  buildings,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  purveying  to  private  luxury.  The 
kings  of  Greece  in  Homer’s  time  lived  not  only  in 

a Plutarch  Lycurg.  13.  de  Qusest.  Rom.  87.  p.  363.  Pro- 
Esu  Carn.  II.  2.  Reg.  Apophth.  clus  ad  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di. 
p.  125.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  222.  421. 
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spacious,  but  also  richly  ornamented  houses,  the 
walls  of  which  glittered  with  brass,  silver,  gold, 
amber,  and  ivory ; but  no  such  splendour  was  seen 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  Heraelide  princes.  The  pa- 
lace of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Aristodemus  at  the  taking  of  the 
town ; here  Agesilaus  lived  after  the  manner  of  his 
ancestors ; the  doors  even  in  his  time  being,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon’s  somewhat  exaggerated  expression, 
those  of  the  original  building13.  Hence  Leotyehidas 
the  elder  (490  B.  C.)  asked  his  host  at  Corinth  (which 
city  had  early  risen  to  riches  and  luxury),  on  seeing 
the  cieling  ornamented  with  sunken  pannels  (<ponvu- 
fxaTa),  “ whether  the  trees  in  Corinth  were  naturally 
“ four-cornered0.”  The  houses  at  Sparta  however, 
notwithstanding  their  rude  structure,  were  probably 
spacious  and  commodious ; in  front  there  was  gene- 
rally a court-yard,  separated  by  a wall  from  the 
street d,  and  containing  a large  portico.  The  towns 
of  the  Peloponnese  were  for  the  most  part  irregu- 
larly built,  whereas  the  Ionians  had  early  learnt  to 
lay  out  their  streets  in  straight  lines e,  a custom 
which  Hippodamus  of  Miletus  succeeded  in  spread- 
ing over  the  rest  of  Greece.  It  was  probably  this 
architect  who  in  the  year  445  B.  C.  laid  out  the 


b Above,  p.  hi.  note  c. 
c Plutarch  Lycurg.  13.  Com- 
pare Lac.  Apophth.  pp.  1 79, 
'222. 

d Towards  the  street  were 
the  6vf)iu  avXdoi  (Herod.  VI. 
69.) ; in  the  house  the  eyyv- 
T€pco  Plutarch  Lac.  Apo- 

phthegm of  Leotychides  (o  ’Apt- 
(ttcovos  is  an  error),  p.  215.  It 
was  the  custom  at  Sparta  not 


to  knock,  but  to  call,  at  the 
outer  gate,  Plutarch  Instit. 
Lac.  p.  253.  The  same  was 
also  the  custom  among  the 
HEolians,  according  to  Alcaeus, 
among  the  poems  of  Theocri- 
tus, XXIX.  39. 

e As  it  appears  from  Pausan. 
VI.  24.  2.  Compare  Strabo 
XIV.  p.  646.  concerning  the 
pvjioTopia  en  evOeiwv  in  Smyrna. 
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plan  of  Thuriif  in  exact  squares,  with  streets  at 
right  angles  £;  and  the  same  who  in  his  old  age 
built  the  city  of  Rhodes  (407  B.  C.),  the  plan  of 
which  was  designed  with  such  perfect  symmetry, 
that,  according  to  the  expression  of  the  astonished 
ancients,  it  seemed  like  one  housex\ 

3.  The  principles  of  Lycurgus  however,  we  re- 
peat again,  did  not  in  the  least  degree  retard  the 
progress  of  real  architecture.  Indeed  we  know  that 
in  the  embellishment  of  their  sacred  edifices  the 
Dorians  employed  a style  of  building  which  they 
themselves  invented,  from  the  strict  principles  of 
which  they  never  deviated,  and  at  the  same  time 
took  the  utmost  care  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
That  they  were  in  strictness  the  original  inventors 
of  this  style  of  architecture,  has  been  first  satis- 
factorily proved  by  the  remarkable  discoveries  of 
modern  times,  which  have  laid  open  to  us  the  mo- 
numents of  the  unknown  ages  of  Greece  in  all 
their  strange  peculiarities.  The  treasury  of  Atreus 
is  indeed  the  only  example  now  extant  of  a class 
of  buildings  doubtless  once  very  numerous 1 ; but 
its  paraboloidal  construction  distinguishes  it  as  well 


f Photius  and  Hesy chius  in 
'l7T7roSa/iou  vep-ijais — ovtos  rjv  Kai  6 
fieToiKr](ras  els  Qovplovs  M i\-qcrios 
t ov . It  was  probably  not  long 
before  this  time  that  he  built 
the  Piraeus. 

s As  Diodorus  XII.  io.  states. 
h Meursius  Rliod.  I.  io. 

1 The  following  buildings  of 
this  archaic  style  are  known 
to  us  from  ancient  writers  and 
modern  travellers,  i.  The  re- 
mains of  three  other  treasuries 
near  that  described  in  the  text. 


2.  One  discovered  by  Gropius, 
on  the  Eurotas,  not  far  from 
Amyclae.  3.  A ruin  discovered 
by  Dodwell  near  Pharsalus. 

4.  The  treasuries  of  Minyas, 

5.  Of  Ilyrieus  and  Augeas. 

6.  The  brasen  vessels  of  the 
Alokhe  and  of  Eurystlieus  (II. 
V.  387.  Apollod.  II.  5.  1.) 

7.  The  brasen  OdXapbs  or  cham- 
ber of  Danae,  Alcmene,  &c. 

8.  The  subterraneous  Cyclo- 
pian  temple  at  Delphi,  and  se- 
veral others. 
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from  the  later  Grecian  as  the  oriental  style  of 
architecture.  Near  this  structure  some  fragments 
of  columns  have  been  discovered  bv  modern  travel- 
lersk,  remarkable  both  for  the  variety  of  their  forms 
and  the  richness  of  their  ornaments ; still  the  spot 
on  which  they  were  found,  as  well  as  their  singular 
shape,  leave  no  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
unknown  period.  They  consist,  first,  of  the  base  of 
a fluted  column,  with  a plinth,  and  also  a torus  of  el- 
liptical outline,  decorated  with  an  alternation  of  pro- 
jecting and  receding  compartments,  the  former  of 
which  have  in  some  cases  an  ornament  of  spiral 
lines  ; secondly,  a fragment  of  the  shaft  of  a column 
of  bronze-coloured  marble,  similarly  ornamented  with 
compartments ; thirdly,  a very  small  fragment  of  a 
capital ; and,  lastly,  a tablet  of  white  marble,  with 
a species  of  ornament  in  imitation  of  shells.  There 
are  in  the  British  Museum  two  tablets  of  light  green 
and  dark  red  marble,  both  taken  from  the  treasury 
of  Atreus,  which  have  the  spiral  lines  above  men- 
tioned, and  are  worked  very  elaborately,  though 
without  mathematical  precision1.  We  have  given 
this  description  of  a style  of  architecture,  not  strictly 
belonging  to  our  subject,  in  order  to  direct  the 
reader’s  attention  to  these  most  remarkable  remains 
of  Grecian  sculpture,  which  are  cpiite  sufficient  to 
convince  us  that  the  building  to  which  they  belong, 
thus  adorned  with  party-coloured  stones,  and  pro- 
bably covered  in  the  interior  with  plates  of  bronze, 

k Sir  William  Gell’s  Argolis,  museum),  who  has  also  inge- 
plate  7.  Dodwell’s  Classical  niously  endeavoured  to  restore 
Tour,  vol.  II.  pp.  229,  240.  I the  whole, 
have  also  made  great  use  of  1 Synopsis  of  the  British  Mu- 
some  drawings  of  Lusieri  (in  seum  (19th  edit.),  Room  13. 
the  print-room  of  the  British  Nos.  220,  221, 
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may  be  reckoned  as  the  monument  of  a time  when 
a semi-barbarous  style  of  architecture  prevailed 
throughout  Greece. 

4.  In  direct  contrast  with  the  above  is  the  simple 
unornamented  character  and  unobtrusive  grandeur 
of  the  style  unanimously  called  by  the  ancients  the 
Dot  'ic 111 . It  appears  certain  that  the  first  hints  of 
this  order  were  borrowed  from  buildings  constructed 
of  wood,  a fact  which  I cannot  reconcile  with  the 
supposition  of  a foreign  origin.  For  we  should  thus 
lose  sight  altogether  of  the  gradual  and  regular  pro- 
gress by  which  it  advanced  to  maturity,  and  sup- 
pose that  the  improvements  of  foreign  artificers,  with 
their  peculiar  principles,  and  those  of  native  archi- 
tects, looking  only  to  the  original  structure  of  wood, 
were  blended,  or  rather  violently  confused  together. 
Could  any  thing  be  more  natural  than  that  the  long 
surface  of  the  principal  beams  should  be  imitated  in 
stone,  that  the  cross-beams  with  the  Doric  triglyph 
should  be  laid  over  these,  the  intervals  or  metopes 
being  by  degrees  covered  with  marble,  whilst  the 
cornice,  in  imitation  of  carpenters’  work,  was  allowed 
to  project  in  bold  relief?  The  roof  perhaps  was  for 
some  time  allowed  to  end  in  a slope  on  each  side ; 
Corinth  was  the  first  place  where  the  front  and  hind 


m See  particularly  Vitruvius 
IV.  i.  whose  account  is  not 
indeed  historically  accurate. 
At  Athens  the  triglyplis  were 
always  called  Acopucai  rpiy\vcf>ot, 
Eurip.  Orest.  1378;  in  which 
passage  the  original  ones  of 
wood  are  clearly  marked  by 
the  apposition  of  Kfbpcora  re- 
pepva.  Also  the  AcopLKOU  Kvpci- 
tlov,  i.  e.  the  “hollow,”  re- 
ceived its  name  from  its  use 


in  this  style  of  building,  e,  g. 
under  the  cornice ; and  the 
Aeafiiov  KvpaTiov,  the  “ ogee,” 
was  borrowed  from  it  by  the 
AEolians,  among  whom  the 
Lesbian  style  of  architecture 
(Aecr/3 la  oiKodoprj)  was  native, 
which  required  a very  movable 
plumbline  or  Kavcbu,  Aristot. 
Eth.  Nic.  V.  10.  7.  and  Mi- 
chael Epliesius  ad  loc. 
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part  were  finished  off  with  a pediment ; the  tympa- 
num being  adorned  with  statues  of  ancient  clay- 
work11.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Doric  temple, 
of  which  early  models  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Doric  towns  of  Corinth  and  Paestum,  in  iEgina,  and 
the  Doric  colonies  of  Sicily. 

We  cannot  however  suppose  it  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  historian  of  ancient  architecture0,  that 
the  artificial  character  of  the  Doric  architecture  may 
be  satisfactorily  derived  from  wooden  buildings.  It 
is  the  essence  of  this  art  to  connect,  by  the  varieties 
of  form  and  proportion,  a peculiar  association  of 
ideas  with  works  intended  merely  for  purposes  of 
necessity.  The  Doric  character,  in  short,  created  the 
Doric  architecture.  In  the  temples  of  this  order 
the  weight  to  be  supported  is  intentionally  increased, 
and  the  architecture,  frieze,  and  cornice  of  unusual 
depth ; but  the  columns  are  proportionably  strong, 
and  placed  very  close  to  each  other ; so  that  in  con- 
templating the  structure,  our  astonishment  at  the 
weight  supported  is  mingled  with  pleasure  at  the  se- 
curity imparted  by  the  strength  of  the  columns  un- 
derneath. This  impression  of  firmness  and  solidity 
is  increased  by  the  rapid  tapering  of  the  column,  its 
conical  shape  giving  it  an  appearance  of  strength ; 
while  the  diminution  beginning  immediately  at  the 
base,  and  the  straight  line  not  being,  as  in  other 
orders,  softened  by  the  interposition  of  the  swell- 
ing, gives  a severity  of  character  to  the  order.  With 
this  rapid  diminution  is  also  connected  the  bold  pro- 
jection of  the  echinus  (or  quarter -round)  of  the  ca- 

n Boeckh  Explic.  acl  Pindar.  Grunds'dtzen  der  Alten,  1809. 
Olymp.  XIII.  pp.  213.  sq.  and  Geschichte  der  Baukunst  bei 

0 Hirt,  Baukunst  nach  den  den  Alten,  1821. 
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pital ; which  likewise  creates  a striking  impression, 
particularly  if  its  outline  is  nearly  rectilineal.  The 
alternation  of  long  unornamented  surfaces,  with 
smaller  rows  of  decorated  work,  awaken  a feeling 
of  simple  grandeur,  without  appearing  either  mono- 
tonous or  fatiguing.  The  harmony  spread  over  the 
whole  becomes  more  conspicuous  when  contrasted 
with  the  dark  shadows  occasioned  by  the  projecting 
drip  of  the  cornice ; above,  the  magnificent  pediment 
crowns  the  whole.  Thus  in  this  creation  of  art  we 
find  expressed  the  peculiar  bias  of  the  Doric  race  to 
strict  rule,  simple  proportion,  and  pure  harmony. 


CHAP.  II. 

On  the  mode  of  clothing  in  Doric  states. 

1.  The  next  point  which  we  have  to  consider  is 
the  mode  of  clothing  in  use  among  the  Dorians  ; in 
which  a peculiar  taste  was  displayed ; an  ancient 
decorum  and  simplicity,  equally  removed  from  the 
splendour  of  Asiatics  and  the  uncleanliness  of  bar- 
barians. At  the  same  time,  however,  they  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  their  personal  appearance,  al- 
though their  manners  did  not  require  the  body  to 
be  studiously  and  completely  covered.  A Dorian  was 
the  first  who  in  the  lists  of  Olympia  threw  off  the 
heavy  girdle,  which  the  wrestlers  of  Homer  had  worn 
in  common  with  those  of  barbarous  countries,  and  ran 
naked  to  the  goal  p ; in  fact  a display  of  the  naked 

p According  to  Plato  de  Rep.  prevented  the  extension  of  the 
V.  p.  452  C.  the  Cretans  were  custom),  and  the  Lacedcemoni- 
the  first  who  wrestled  naked  ans,  who  were  the  first,  accord- 
ant their  isolated  situation  ing  to  Thucydides  I.  6.  See 
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form,  when  all  covering  was  useless,  and  indeed  incon- 
venient, was  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  Doric 
character.  This  reminds  us  of  the  nakedness  of  the 
Spartan  young  women,  even  in  the  time  of  Athenian 
civilization,  which  custom  gave  rise  to  the  joke, 
that  “ the  Spartans  shewed  foreigners  their  virgins 
“ naked  *1.”  On  this  subject  however  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  enter  into  greater  detail. 

2.  In  the  first  place  these  words  direct  our  atten- 


also  Hippasus  ap.  Athen.  p.  14 
D.  The  abandonment  of  all 
covering  in  the  Olympic  games 
is  said  to  have  originated  with 
Acanthus  the  Lacedaemonian, 
and  Orsippus  the  Megarian. 
The  former,  according  to  Dio- 
nys.  Hal.  VII.  72;  and  he,  as 
we  learn  from  Pausan.  V.  8.  3, 
and  Africanus,  was  victorious 
in  the  Diaulus,  or  Doliclnis,  in 
the  15th  Olympiad  (720  B.  C.). 
The  latter,  according  to  Pausan. 
I.  44.  t.  Eustatli.  ad  II.  p. 
1324.  ed.  Rom.  Cf.  Hesych. 
in  gdocraTo,  with  the  confused 
statements  in  the  Venetian 
Scholia  to  II.  683.  and  Isi- 
dorus  Orig.  XVIII.  17.  Pau- 
sanias’  authority  is  a Megarian 
inscription,  of  which  a resto- 
ration has  been  preserved  to 
our  days,  and  is  now  in  the 
Cabinet  des  Medailles  of  the 
Bibliotheque  du  Roi  at  Paris, 
see  Boeckh  Corp.  Inscript.  N°. 
1050  ; where  Orsippus  is  stated 
to  have  regained  a part  of  the 
Megarian  territory  which  had 
been  lost  in  war,  and  to  have 
first  run  in  the  stadium  at  O- 
lympia  without  a girdle.  Now 
Orsippus,  according  to  the  cer- 
tain testimony  of  Julius  Afri- 
canus, was  victorious  in  the 


stadium  at  Olympia  in  the 
15  th  Olympiad  ; and  this  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  Eusta- 
thius and  Hesychius  ubi  sup.; 
whereas  the  Etymologicum  M. 
and  the  Scholia  vulg.  ad  II.  \J/. 
683.  place  the  victory  of  Or- 
sippus at  Olymp.  32.  (652 
B.  C.)  ; in  which,  according  to 
Africanus,  Cratinus  of  Megara 
was  the  conqueror.  All  these 
apparently  contradictory  state- 
ments have  been  reconciled  by 
Boeckh  ib.  p.  554  sq.  as  fol- 
lows. Orsippus  either  acci- 
dentally, or  at  least  to  appear- 
ance accidentally,  lost  his  gir- 
dle when  running  in  the  sta- 
dium ; in  training  afterwards. 
Acanthus  the  Lacedaemonian 
laid  aside  his  girdle  altogether  ; 
and  thenceforth  it  became  the 
established  practice  at  the 
games.  In  other  contests,  e.  g. 
wrestling  and  boxing,  the  use 
of  the  biagwpa  was  kept  up  till 
a later  period ; and  was  not 
altogether  given  up  till  a short 
time  before  Thucydides  wrofe 
(/cat  ov  7 roAAa  err]  eneiSt)  7 renavTcu, 
1.  6.). 

q See  particularly  Athenseus 
XIII.  p.  566  E.  Eustathius  ad 
II.  p.  975.  41.  ed.  Rom. 
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tion  to  the  different  modes  of  life  of  the  married 


and  unmarried  women  among  the  Dorians.  Mo- 
dern manners,  derived  from  the  age  of  chivalry, 
carefully  withdraw  young  women  from  all  impres- 
sions calculated  to  inflame  the  passions ; while  mar- 
ried women  are  more  exposed  to  intercourse  with 
men.  But,  according  to  the  colder  notions  of  the 
Greeks,  which  are  seen  most  clearly  among  the  Do- 
rians, the  unmarried  lived  more  in  public  than  the 
married  women ; who  attended  more  to  the  care  of 


their  family ; and  hence  the  former  alone  practised 
music  and  athletic  exercises ; the  latter  being  occu- 
pied only  with  their  household  affairs r.  This  ex- 
plains why  at  Sparta  unmarried  women  appeared 
with  their  faces  uncovered,  while  the  married  only 
went  out  in  veils s ; and  it  was  common  to  see  the 
former  walking  in  the  streets  with  young  men1, 
which  was  certainly  not  permitted  to  the  others ; 
and  so  also  at  Sparta",  in  Crete x,  and  at  Olympia, 
virgins  were  permitted  to  be  spectators  of  the  gym- 
nastic contests,  and  married  women  only  were  ex- 
cluded -v ; the  reverse  of  which  was  the  case  in  Ionia, 


r Plato  de  Leg.  VII.  p.  805. 

6. 

s Plutarch  Lac.  Apoplith.  p. 
235.  Apostolius  XVIII.  19. 

I Eurip.  Androm.598.  (quot- 
ed by  Plutarch.  Comp.  Num. 
iii.)  at  £vv  veoicnv  e^epr/fiova-aL 
8opovs.  Hence  Propertius  III. 
12.  2i.  Lex  igitar  Spartana  ve- 
tat  secedere  amantes ; Et  licet  in 
triviis  ad  latus  esse  suce. 

II  To  be  inferred  from  Plu- 
tarch Lycurg.  14. 

x Plutarch  Thes.  19. 
y Pausan.  V.  6.  5.  (concern- 
ing the  history  of  Pherenice, 


see  Boeckh  Explic.  Pindar,  p. 
166.)  VI.  20.  6.  Hence  at 
Olympia  unmarried  women 
could  contend  for  the  prize, 
though  only  in  the  chariot- 
race  ; as,  e.  g.,  Cynisca,  Pau- 
san. III.  81.  V.  12.  3.  V.  6.  1. 
Xenoph.  Ages.  9.  6.  Plutarch 
Ages.  20.  Lac.  Apoplith.  p. 
1 84  ; and  Euryleonis,  Pausan . 
III.  17.  6.  In  Cyrene,  accord- 
ing to  Pindar  Pyth.  IX.  102. 
(r/  vlov)  married  women  were 
also  admitted,  see  Boeckh  Ex- 
plic. p.  328  ; and  they  also,  as 
we  learn  from  an  inscription 

T 4 
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where  the  unmarried  women  were  usually  shut  up 
in  the  interior  of  the  houses2. 

This  different  position  in  society  was  also  marked 
by  the  dress,  which  was  lighter  and  less  strict 
among  the  unmarried  women ; for  it  is  these  alone 
who  are  charged  with  exposure  of  their  persons. 
This  charge  of  the  Athenians  was  however  caused 
by  a strange  forgetfulness  of  ancient  custom ; for 
after  the  mode  of  treatment  of  their  women  had 
become  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  eastern  na- 
tions, the  ancient  Greek  usage  appeared  to  them  un- 
natural a : and  the  dress  of  the  Doric  women  caused 
in  their  minds  the  same  notions  as  the  German 
dress  in  those  of  the  Romans;  of  which  Tacitus 
says,  “ the  German  women  wear  the  arms  naked 
“ up  to  the  shoulders,  and  even  the  next  part  of 
“ the  breast  is  uncovered  ; notwithstanding  which 
“ they  never  break  the  marriage  vow.” 

3.  On  the  dress  of  the  Spartans  I need  only,  after 
the  labours  of  former  writers1’,  make  the  following 
remarks.  The  chief,  or  indeed  the  only  garment  of 
the  Doric  virgin  is  by  ancient  writers  sometimes 
called  himation c,  sometimes  chiton:  the  former 


in  Della  Celia,  presided  over 
gymnastic  contests  in  that 
town. 

z k(ituk\(1(ttoi  , Sappho  Fragm. 
15.  ed.  Wolf.  Pseudo-Phocy- 
lid.  v.  203. 

a ’E7ret  rj  ye  'EWrjvucr)  eadi)s 
Travel  r]  dpxaLr!  tcov  yvvaiKcov  tj 
avrf)  fjv,  tt]v  vvv  Acopida  KaXeopev, 

Herod.  V.  88.  Compare  Eu- 
statli.  ad  II.  V.  567.  JEginetica, 
p.  72. 

b Manso,  History  of  Sparta, 


vol.  I.  part  II.  p.  162.  Boetti- 
ger,  Rape  of  Cassandra,  p.  60. 

c Thus  Herodotus  V.  87. 
mentions  the  iparia  of  Doric 
women  as  corresponding  to 
the  Ionic  xLT^)l'(S  '•  and  the  dif- 
ferent Scholiasts  to  Eurip.  Hec. 
933.  call  the  Doric  virgins 
sometimes  povoxircoves,  some- 
times dx^r coves  (the  Fragment 
of  Anacreon,  p.  404.  ed.  Fis- 
cher. t/cfiucra  ^itcdi >a  8copiu£eiv 
is  too  mutilated  to  prove  any 
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more  correctly,  as  appears  from  works  of  art ; and 
the  latter  word  was  used  metaphorically,  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  himation  to  the  linen  chiton  of 
the  Ionians.  This  garment  of  woollen  stuff  was 
without  sleeves,  and  fastened  over  both  shoulders 
by  clasp  is  (irofiTrait  nepovai),  which  were  often  of  con- 
siderable sizecl;  while  the  Ionic  women  wore  sleeves 
of  greater  or  less  length6.  This  chiton  was  only 
joined  together  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  it 
was  left  partly  open  or  slit  up  {a^iarog  yjr^) ; pro- 
bably it  could  be  fastened  with  clasps,  or  opened 
wider  so  as  to  admit  a freer  motion  of  the  limbs,  so 
that  the  two  skirts  (ttt epvyeg)  flew  open  ; whence 
Ibyeus  called  the  Spartan  women  < paivofj.Y)pl This 
garment  was  also  worn  without  a girdle ; when  it 
hung  down  to  the  calves  of  the  legsh.  This  is  ge- 


thing).  See  also  Horus  ap. 
Etymol.  Mag.  p.  293.  44.  who, 
besides  YElius  Dionysius  (who 
likewise  states  that  the  use  of 
the  x^T(0V  was  peculiar  to  the 
Dorians),  follows  Eustathius 
ad  II.  XIV.  975.  Compare  also 
Hesy chius  in  Sc opidga.v,  and  the 
Sophista  Anonymus  in  Orelli’s 
Op.  Mor.  II.  p.  214.  Euripides 
(Androm.  599.  and  Hec.  ubi 
sup.)  calls  the  Doric  dress  in- 
accurately 7T€7t\os  ; compare 
Hedylus  in  the  Palatine  An- 
thology VI.  292.  Plutarch 
Cleomen.  38. 

d Herod,  and  Schol.  Eurip. 
ubi  sup.  where  enmopnls  ap- 
pears to  be  the  tongue  of  the 
clasp. 

e llepovcu,  or  clasps,  were 
also  used  in  the  Ionic  female 
dress,  in  order  to  close  the  slit- 
up  sleeve,  YElian  V.  H.  I.  18. 


pp.  241,  242. 

8 Pollux,  Plutarch.  Comp. 
Lycurg.  3.  and  Sophocles  there 
quoted  : KCU  rav  veoprov,  as  eV 
aaroXos  Gvpcuov  dp(p\  prjpbv 

UTvaa-eTai/Eppiovav.  Eurip.  An- 
drom. 599-  yvp.voi(n  p-ppols  Ka'i 
ttGttKois  aveipevois.  Compare  Du- 
ris  in  Schol.  Eurip.  Hec.  al  Se 
yvi >al<(s  e(3pva§6v  rats  Acopiais 
o-ToXa'is.  This  writer  also  en- 
tertains the  erroneous  notion 
that  the  Athenian  women  wore 
short  hair  and  the  Doric  dress 
at  the  same  time  that  the  men 
wore  long  hair  and  the  Ionic 
dress. 

h See  Schol.  Eurip.  ubi  sup. 
Callimachus  (Fragm.  225.  ed. 
Bentl.)  says  of  a Lacedaemo- 
nian virgin,  ecrucv  or  agcocrTos 
XciTepoTropnos  ere.  ’'Agcoaroi  Kal 
d^iTCdves,  according  to  Schol. 
Eurip.  and  Eustathius  p.  975. 
38 ; without  girdles  also  ac- 
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nerally  the  dress  with  which  the  goddesses  Victory 
and  Iris  are  represented  in  works  of  art,  the  latter 
particularly  among  the  statues  from  the  pediment 
of  the  Parthenon,  in  which  rapid  motion  is  indi- 
cated by  the  chiton  being  thrown  from  the  feet  and 
ancles  on  the  left  side ; and  in  the  same  chiton, 
though  with  more  ample  folds,  is  the  dress  of  Mi- 
nerva in  many  statues  of  the  more  finished  and  per- 
fect style  of  the  art : and  Diana,  the  huntress,  in 
the  Doric  chiton,  girt  up  for  the  purpose  of  rapid 
motion. 

In  one  of  these  different  fashions,  according  to 
her  object  and  business,  the  virgin  of  Sparta,  gene- 
rally without  the  himation',  wore  a single  garment, 
and  appeared  even  in  the  company  of  men  without 
any  further  covering.  Thus  Periander  the  Corin- 
thiank was  seized  with  love  for  the  beautiful  Me- 
lissa at  Epidaurus,  when  he  saw  her  dressed,  after 
the  Peloponnesian  manner,  in  her  chiton,  without 
any  upper-garment,  as  she  was  giving  out  wine  to 
the  labourers1.  In  which  costume  the  Doric  virgins 


cording  to  Pausanias  ibid.  p. 
975.  40.  and  Suidas  in  Swpid- 
§eiv. 

\ Moz^d7re7rXos,  Acopis  d>?  Kopa, 
Eurip.  Hec.  928.  Doris  nullo 
cult  a palliolo,  Juvenal  III.  94. 
It  is  to  this  that  the  charge  of 
nakedness,  mentioned  p.  278, 
in  note  ‘i,  and  p.  283,  in  note 
refers.  Also  in  Plutarch.  Pyrrli. 
17.  the  Spartan  virgins  are  dis- 
tinguished, as  being  povoxiTwes, 
from  the  married  women  in 
ifidna. 

k That  the  Corinthian  cos- 
tume was  at  that  time  different 
from  the  original  Doric  dress. 


I have  already  remarked  (/D- 
rjinctica,  p.  64,  note  b.)  from 
this  fact,  and  from  Herod.  V. 
87.  The  Syracusan  epirepwapa 
had  perhaps  originated  from 
the  clasped  x^T(0V  °f  the  Do- 
rians, Theocrit.  Idyll.  XV.  34. 
compare  Spohn  Lect.  Theo- 
crit. I.  p.  36,  but  it  was  drawn 
over  the  xiT<°VL0V'  There  was 
also  a Corinthian  female  dress 
called  TrapuTvr)xv y Atlien.  XIII. 
p.  582. 

1 Pytheenetus  ap.  Atlien. 
XIII.  p.  589.  Compare  The- 
ognis  v.  1002,  where  the  Ad- 
Kiuva  KopTj  brings  crowns  for 
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might  be  seen  dancing  at  their  places  of  exercise 
and  in  the  chorus"1.  The  married  women,  however, 
never  appeared  without  an  upper  garment ; which 
probably  was  not  essentially  different  from  the  In- 
anition of  the  men : thus,  for  example,  the  wife  of 
Phocion,  who  lived  in  the  Doric  manner,  according 
to  the  account  of  Plutarch,  often  went  out  in  the 
hiination  of  her  husband. 

4.  This  leads  us  to  consider  the  costume  of  the 
men,  the  chief  parts  of  which  we  will  describe  ge- 
nerally, before  we  speak  of  them  in  detail.  These 
then  are,  first,  the  chiton,  a woollen  shirt  without 
sleeves,  worn  by  all  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  the 
only  dress  of  boys  n ; since  it  was  not  till  after  the 
increase  of  luxury  in  Athens  that  they  began  to 
dress  young  boys  in  the  hiination0.  Secondly,  the 
himation,  called  in  Homer  yXouva?,  a square  piece  of 
cloth,  sometimes  rounded  off  at  the  corners,  which 
was  commonly  thrown  over  the  left,  and  behind 
under  the  right  arm,  and  the  end  was  again  brought 
back  over  the  left  shoulder  L Thirdly,  the  chlamys 
(SeTTaXiKa  urepa),  of  Macedonian  and  Thessalian  ori- 


the  guests.  So  also  the  Doric 
Greeks  of  Sicily  substituted  a 
TrnpOeuoi  cjiiciXrjCpopos  in  the 
place  of  the  irais,  Polyb.  XII. 
5-  7- 

m Plutarch.  Lycurg.'  14.  rds 
Kopas  yvpvds  re  Tropnevav  Kai  tt pds 
Upols  n<j\v  dp^elcrdai  kcu  q&eiv. 
Compare  Lac.  Apophthegm, 
p.  223.  and  Hesychius  in  Sco- 
piageiv. 

n Plutarch.  Lycurg.  16;  and 
concerning  the  custom  of  Phi- 
galeia,  see  Athen.  IV.  p.  248. 
sq. 


0 Aristoph.  Nub.  986.  The 
same  is  in  Xenopli.  de  Rep. 
Lac.  2.  1. 

i*  Aristoph.  Av.  493,  49. 
where  x^aLVCt  and  ipd.Ti.ov  are 
used  as  synonymous.  But  that 
the  xA«Aa  and  Tplftov  were  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  the  ipdriov  is 
shewn  by  the  same  poet,  Vesp. 
1132;  xkaiva  ipdiTiov  rerpaycovov, 
according  to  Didymus. 

In  Iliad  X.  133.  the  x^a~LVa 
is  however  laid  double,  and 
fastened  with  a clasp  (over  the 
shoulder). 
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ginr,  an  oblong  piece  of  cloth,  of  which  the  two  lower 
ends  came  forward,  and  were  fastened  with  a clasp 
upon  the  right  shoulder ; so  that  it  left  that  arm  free. 
This  latter  dress  is  never  mentioned  in  the  poems 
of  ITomer.  Sappho  was  the  first  among  the  Greek 
poets  who  spoke  of  its.  It  was  not  therefore  till 

after  her  time  that  its  use  was  extended  over  Greece 

/ 

Proper,  first  as  the  dress  of  horsemen,  and  young 
men  in  general,  and  then  as  a,  military  cloak ; under 
which  character  it  was  introduced  into  Sparta1.  The 
earliest  painted  vases,  however,  always  represent 
the  warriors  in  the  himation,  which  is  commonly 
without  folds,  and  drawn  close  to  the  body0. 

Thucydides x says  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that 
“ they  were  the  first  to  adopt  a simpler  mode  of 
“ dress a statement  which  is  founded  on  a pecu- 
liar notion  of  the  historian,  viz.  that  the  loose  linen 
garments,  which  were  still  worn  by  old-fashioned 
people  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  were 
the  original  Greek  dress ; whereas  we  know  with 
tolerable  certainty  that  this  dress  was  brought  over 
to  Athens  by  the  Ionians  of  Asia  >’ ; this,  however, 
the  Athenians  again  laid  aside  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  returned  to  the  thin  cloth- 
ing of  the  ancient  Greeks  ; with  the  exception  how- 
ever of  the  women,  who  had  formerly  at  Athens 


r Pollux  VII.  13.  46.  X.  27. 
1 24 ; and  compare  Hemster- 
huis’s  note,  Diogenianus  Prov. 
V.  21.  Vatic.  Prov.  II.  14. 
Lexicograph. 

s According  to  Pollux  and 
Ammonius.  Fragm.  68,  69. 
pp.  82,  83.  ed.  Wolf. 

1 See  Aristoph.  Lysist.  988. 
where  it  is  the  dress  of  the  en- 


voys, as  the  (froiviKis  in  the  last 
note  of  the  third  book ; and 
Juvenal  Sat.  VIII.  ior. 

11  See  Tischbein  I.  29.  and 
Vases  de  Coghill  I.  planche 
36. 

x I.  6.  Compare  Dionys.  Ma- 
lic. in  Thucyd.  9. 

>'  Minerva  Poliadis  /Edes,  p. 
41. 
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worn  the  Doric  costume,  but  now  retained  the  Ionic 
dress  with  long  sleeves,  wide  folds,  and  trailing  hem, 
which  was  generally  of  linen.  Thucydides  however 
is  so  far  right,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  dis- 
tinguished among  all  the  Greeks  for  their  scanty 
and  simple  clothing:  thus  the  Lacedaemonian  habit2, 
the  Tp  1(3 gov a,  was  of  thick  cloth  and  small  size  b,  which 
the  youths c of  Sparta  were  bound  by  custom  to  wear 
the  whole  year  through  without  any  other  clothes d ; 
and  to  which  older  men  (for  example  those  Athe- 
nians who  aped  the  Lacedaemonian  manners)  some- 
times voluntarily  submitted. 

5.  As  at  Athens  the  style  of  dress  indicated  the 
rank  and  station  of  the  wearer,  so  also  the  Doric 
manners  were  clearly  expressed  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  clothes.  Thus,  for  example,  it  was  generally 
recognised  in  Greece,  that  holding  the  arms  within 
the  cloak  was  a sign  of  modesty e;  and  hence  the 
Spartan  youths,  like  the  Roman  in  the  first  year  of 
their  manhood,  appeared  always  in  the  street  with 
both  hands  under  their  cloak  and  their  eyes  cast 


z Also  called  dapocpavrjs  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  because 
it  was  worn  in  public. 

a See  Meursius  Miscell.  La- 
con.  I.  15.  Manso,  History  of 
Sparta,  vol.  I.  part  II.  p.  197. 
The  rpL^cov  could  (as  well  as 
the  x^aiva’  P-  283,  note  '<.)  be 
worn  double,  and  be  fastened 
with  a clasp.  Polysen.  IV.  4. 
This  more  becoming  variety  of 
the  IpaTLov,  the  xXaiva,  was  also 
worn  at  Sparta  ; see  Theopom- 
pus  the  comic  poet  in  Pollux 
X.  27.  124.  *E£c o/xt'Se?  (fiavXcu  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  4Elian 
V.  H.  IX.  34. 


b Plat.  Protag.  342.  Aristot. 
Eth.  Nic.  IV.  7.  15.  with  Aspa- 
sius  and  the  Paris  Scholiast,  p. 
1 56.  ed.  Zell.  Compare  the  K prj- 
tikov  ifAciTidLov  in  Hesy chius. 

c From  the  twelfth  year  up- 
wards, Plutarch  Lycurg.  16. 

11  Lac.  Instit.  p.  247.  Lac. 
Apoplith.  p.  178.  Xenopli. 
Rep.  Lac.  2.  4.  Justin  III.  3. 
Likewise  in  Crete,  Heraclid. 
Pont.  3.  Ephorus  ap.  Strab. 
X.  p. 483. 

e Hence  the  Attic  orators, 
in  early  times  at  least,  never 
shewed  their  left  hand,  Taylor 
ad  AEschin.  in  Timarch.  p.  59. 
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down,  “resembling  statues,”  says  Xenophon  f,  “in 
“ their  silence,  and  in  the  immoveability  of  their 
“ eyes,  and  more  modest  than  virgins  in  the  bridal 
“ chamber.”  In  the  same  manner  the  youths  of 
lower  Italy,  in  which  there  were  many  Doric  cities, 
are  frequently  represented  on  vases,  with  the  arms 
folded  under  the  cloak,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
large  fold  across  the  breast 

In  other  respects  equality11  and  simplicity  was  the 
prevailing  rule.  Manufacturers  of  ointment  were 
excluded  from  Sparta,  as  being  corrupters  of  oil, 
dyers,  because  they  deprived  the  wool  of  its  beau- 
tiful white  colour  *.  “ Deceitful  are  ointments,  and 

“ deceitful  are  dyes,”  is  the  Spartan  expression  for 
this  idea  k.  Even  in  the  cities  which  had  early  de- 
parted from  the  Doric  customs,  there  were  frequent 
and  strict  prohibitions  against  expensiveness  of  fe- 
male attire,  prostitutes  alone  being  wisely  excepted  b 
As  in  Sparta  the  beard  was  considered  as  the  orna- 
ment of  a man  m,  and  as  a sign  of  freedom  (to  which 


f De  Rep.  Lac.  3.5.  quoted 
by  Longinus  n epl  vifsovs  IV.  1. 

P-  II4> 

k See  Boettiger’s  opinions  on 
this  subject,  Raub  der  Cassandra, 
pp.  74  sqq.  Archilologie  der 
Mahler ei  I.  p.  21 1.  Vasenge- 
m'dlde  I.  2.  p.  37.  and  Unden’s 
Letter,  II.  p.  65. 

h ’ icrobicuTOL  Thucyd.  I.  6. 
Justin.  III.  3. 

' Athen.  XV.  pp.  686  sq. 
Plutarch.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  224. 
Seneca  Quaes t.  Nat.  IV.  13. 
This  ancient  notion  may  also 
be  traced  in  the  use  of  the 
words  (pdeigeiv , giaive iv,  to  cor- 
rupt, for  to  dye  or  to  colour. 
k AoXepa  fxev  Til  ftjunra,  SoXepa 


de  Ta  xPLtJLaTa>  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  I.  p.  294  Sylburg.  He- 
rodotus indeed  (III.  22.)  quotes 
the  same  saying  of  an  Ethio- 
pian king,  comp.  Plutarch. 
Qutest.  Rom.  26.  p.  327.  Sym- 
pos.  III.  1,  2.  p.  109.  de  He- 
rod. Malign.  28.  p.312.;  but 
the  expression  has  a genuine 
Spartan  character. 

1 A law  of  Diodes,  according 
to  Phylarchus  ap.  Athen.  XII. 
p.  521  B.  for  Zaleucus  see 
Heyne  Opiisc.  Acad.  vol.  II. 
p.  33.  for  Sparta,  Heraclid. 
Pont.  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  II. 
10.  p.  1 19.  Sylburg.  cf.  /Elian. 
V.  H.  XIV.  7. 

m Plato  Comicus  ap.  Aspas. 
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the  symbolical  edict  of  the  ephors  to  shave  the  heard 
refers)",  so  also  at  Byzantium  and  Rhodes  shaving 
was  prohibited  by  ancient,  but  constantly  neglected 
laws  °.  The  custom  of  carrying  sticks  (in  Doric 
aKvraXou)  was  common  to  the  Spartans?,  with  the 
Dorians  of  lower  Italy  L 

6.  The  Doric  customs  were  not  however  hostile  to 
the  beauty  of  personal  appearance ; but  it  was  a beauty 
of  a severer  kind  at  which  they  aimed,  and  remote 
from  all  feminine  tenderness.  The  Spartan  from  his 
youth  upwards r preserved,  in  order  to  distinguish 
him  from  slaves  and  mechanics8,  according  to  ancient 
usage r,  the  hair  of  his  head  uncut ",  which  indeed,  if 


ad  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  IV.  7. 
15.  (see  Person’s  Tracts,  p. 
232).  \ alpois , oipai,  permreTTev- 
aas  avTOU  8LaK\ip.aKicras  re,  rov 
YITHNOBION,  airapTLoxa'i-Trjv , pv- 
TroKovdvXov,  i\neTpLj3cova.  e\<ovTes 
vTTTjvcis  Aristoph.  Lys.  1072. 
Compare  the  statue  of  Lysan- 
der  in  Pint.  Lys.  1. 

n See  above,  p,  130.  note  '. 
Wyttenbach  ad  Plutarch,  de 
Sera  Nam.  Vind.  p.  25.  thinks 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  also 
shaved  their  upper  lip  ; but  his, 
as  well  as  Ruhnken’s  emenda- 
tion of  Antiphanes  ap.  Athen. 
IV.  p.  143  A.  is  very  violent. 

0 Athen.  XII.  p.  565  C. 
p Aristoph.  Av.  1283.  Ec- 
cles.  74.  Their  use  wras  only 
prohibited  in  the  public  assem- 
bly, Plutarch  Lycurg.  1 1 . 

q Herod.  III.  137.  Aristot. 
in  ’Ida*.  noXiT.  ap.  Phot,  in 
( tkvtciXt] . See  the  paintings  on 
vases. 

r Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  1 1. 3.  Plu- 


tarch. Lycurg.  22.  Previously 
they  were  accustomed  iv  xf><? 
KeipeaOai,  cap.  1 6.  which  is 
sometimes  also  described  as  the 
general  Spartan  usage,  Plu- 
tarch. Alcib.  23.  de  Discrim. 
Adul.  et  Am.  10.  p.  170. 

s Antiochus  ap.  Strab.  VI.  p. 
278.  Aristot.  Rhet.  I.  9.  26. 

1 The  manner  in  which  He- 
rodotus (I.  82.)  accounts  for 
this,  is  rendered  doubtful  by 
Plutarch.  Lysand.  1.  cf.  Ly- 
curg. 22.  reg.  Apophth.  p.  124, 
125.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  226, 
230.  JEginetiea  p.  32.  note  °. 
In  Crete  the  cosmi  at  least 
wore  long  hair,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  Seneca  Con- 
trov.  IV.  27.  On  the  short 
hair  of  the  Argives,  see  Hero-  * 
dotus  and  Plato  Phaedon.p.  89. 

J.  Tzetzes  Jamb.  16 1. 

u See  27 rapTioxal-Trjs  in  the 
verses  cited  above,  p.  286. 
note  m. 
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not  properly  arranged,  might  frequently  give  him  a 
squalid  appearance.  It  seems  that  both  men  and 
women  tied  the  hair  in  a knot  over  the  crown  of 
the  headx;  while,  according  to  the  Ionic  custom, 
which  in  this  respect  resembled  that  of  the  barba- 
rians, it  was  divided  into  locks,  and  connected  over 
the  forehead  with  golden  clasps  in  the  shape  of 
grasshoppers  L On  their  heads  the  Lacedaemonians 
wore  hats  with  broad  brims,  which  were  sometimes 
also  used  in  war,  though  probably  only  by  the  light- 
armed  soldiers2.  The  manner  in  which  they  ar- 
ranged and  adorned  their  hair  for  battle  was  re- 
marked above  a. 

That  most  of  the  Doric  states,  and  particularly  in 
the  colonies,  degenerated  from  this  noble  and  beau- 
tiful simplicity,  does  not  require  to  be  proved.  The 
splendour  of  Rhodes  was  proverbial,  nor  was  any 


x Compare  Aristoph.  Lys. 
1113.  TrapanvKL^Seiv  with  Horace 
Och  II.  11.  incomptam  Laccence 
More  comam  relujata  nodo,  i.  e. 
as  Diana  is  generally  repre- 
sented in  works  of  art.  That 
the  women  were  not  allowed 
to  wear  long  hair  (jcopav,  He- 
raclid.  Pont.  2.),  is  a statement 
which  must  not  be  construed 
strictly.  A lock  of  hair  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  was  called 
Upwpa,  according  to  the  cor- 
rection of  Hemsterhuis  in  He- 
sychius  : but  Toup  is  probably 
correct  in  defending  the  com- 
mon reading  iepofiarov,  Emend, 
in  Suid.  vol.  II.  p.  607.  Spar- 
tans were  distinguished  not 
merely  by  their  mode  of  wear- 
ing the  hair,  but  also  by  the 
shoes,  Paus.  VII.  14.  2.  Shoes 


for  state  occasion  were  the 
apLVKXatdes,  and  for  common 
wear  the  an'kal  AaKcovucai,  above, 
p.  25.  note  q.  Argive,  Rho- 
dian (Pollux  VII.  22.  88.),  and 
Sicyonian  epftabes  likewise  oc- 
cur (Lucian.  Rhet.  Prtec.  15. 
Lucretius  IV.  1121.  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1302.  22.  ed. 
Rom.). 

>'  See  the  passages  collected 
by  Thiersch,  Act.  Mon.  vol. 
III.  p.  273  sqq.  Also  Phocy- 
lides  eppara  Xo|a  Kopvp.fta>v  and 
Nicol.  Dam.  p.  51  Orelli,  of  a 
Smyrmean  Koprjv  Tpt<pa>v  xPvaV 

<TTp()<pa>  KfKOpvp(iupiVl]V. 

z Thuc.  IV.  34.  Comp.  Pol- 
lux. I.  149.  Erotian.  Lex.  Hip- 
pocrat.  Meursius  Miscell.  Lac. 
I.  17. 

a Book  III.  cli.  12.  §.  10. 
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dress  more  effeminate  than  the  transparent  and 
loose  garment  of  Tarentum  b ; and  the  Sicilian  gar- 
ments, which  Lysander  or  Archidamus  received  as 
a present  from  Dionysius,  he  rejected  as  unfit  for 
his  daughters  c. 

Among  the  accompaniments  of  the  toilette  may 
be  mentioned  the  baths ; with  respect  to  which  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  Lacedaemonian  custom 
only  admitted  of  two  kinds ; viz.  the  cold  daily 
baths  in  the  Eurotas  (which  also  formed*  a part  of 
the  regimen  of  king  Agesilaus)d,  and  from  time  to 
time  a dry  sudorific  batlie.  But  the  weakening  of 
the  body  by  warm  or  tepid  baths  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited f. 


CHAP.  III. 

On  the  meals  of  the  Dorians. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  food  and  meals  of  the  Do- 
rians, we  will  only  mention  those  points  which  are 
connected  with  some  historical  or  moral  fact,  since 


b Bentley  Phalarid.  p.  347. 
Lips.  Bergler.  ad  Alciphr.  I. 
36.  12. 

c Plutarch.  Lysand.  2.  reg. 
Apophth.  p.  127.  Lac.  A- 
poplith.  p.  200,  where  Archi- 
damus the  son  of  Agesilaus  is 
meant,  and  afterwards  too  he 
is  often  confounded  with  the 
son  of  Zeuxidamus,  Apostol. 
X.  48.  In  later  times  however 
fhaifravr)  Aa/com/ca  are  mentioned 
as  a luxurious  dress,  Dio  Chrys- 
ost.  ad  Es.  vol.  VI.  p.  45  A. 
ad  Matth.  Horn.  vol.  VII.  p. 
796  B.  ed.  Montfaucon.  On 

VOL.  II. 


the  Argive  dresses  and 

K\eofiivu<o$  see  Pollux  VII.  13. 
61.  and  his  commentators. 
The  «0«/3po)jua  was  an  old  fa- 
shioned gown  of  the  Megarian 
women,  Plutarch  Qu.  Gr.  16. 
P-  383- 

ll  Xen.  Hell.  V.  4.  28.  Plu- 
tarch Alcib.  23. 

e See  particularly  Martial 
Epigr.  VI.  42.  Casaubon  ad  ’ 
Strab.  III.  p.  231.  p.  663.  ed. 
Friedemann. 

1 This  explains  away  the  con- 
tradiction which  Manso  finds, 
vol.  I.  2.  p.  199. 

U 
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we  have  already  considered  this  subject  in  connexion 
with  the  economy  of  the  state. 

In  the  first  place,  the  adherence  of  the  Dorians  to 
ancient  Greek  usages  is  visible  in  their  custom  of 
eating  together,  or  of  the  syssitia.  For  these  public 
tables  were  not  only  in  use  among  the  Dorians, 
(with  whom,  besides  in  Crete  and  Sparta,  they  also 
existed  at  Megara  in  the  time  of  Theognis  s,  and  at 
Corinth  in  the  time  of  Periander)  h,  but  they  had  also 
once  been  a national  custom  among  the  (Enotrians ', 
and  their  kinsmen  the  Arcadians,  particularly  at 
Phigaleiak;  and  among  the  Greeks  of  Homer  the 
princes  at  least  eat  together,  and  at  the  cost  of  the 
community ; a custom  which  was  retained  by  the 
Prytanes  at  Athens,  Rhodes,  and  elsewhere.  In 
particular,  the  public  tables  of  Sparta  have  in  many 
points  a great  resemblance  to  the  Homeric  ban- 
quets (fcarreff)1;  only  that  all  the  Spartans  were  in 
a certain  manner  considered  as  princes.  The  Spar- 
tans however  so  far  departed  from  the  ancient 
custom,  that  at  the  time  of  Aleman  they  lay ni  at 


g V.  305.  which  passage 
would  also  apply  to  the  syssitia 
of  Sparta. 

h Who  abolished  them  as  an 
institution  favourable  to  ari- 
stocracy, Aristot.  Polit.  V.  9. 
2.  They  were  still  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Archias,  see 
vol.  I.  p.  134.  note  e.  We  may 
also  mention  the  8T]fio<riat  6ohcn 
of  the  Ai’gives,  at  which  the 
ancient  clay  vessels  (Herod.  V. 
88.)  were  still  used,  Polemon 
ap.  Athen.  XI.  p.  483  C.  cf.  p. 
479  C.  IV.  p.  148  F. 

j Aristot.  Pol.  VII.  9.  2,  3. 
k Harmodius  on  the  laws  of 


Phigaleia  ap.  Athen.  IV.  p. 
148  F.  comp,  in  general  Plu- 
tarch Quaest.  Sympos.  II.  10. 
2. 

1 Book  III.  ch.  6.  §.  9. 

m But  upon  hard  benches 
without  cushions,  in  robore.  Ci- 
cero pro  Mursena  35.  Athen. 
XII.  p.  518  F.  cf.  IV.  p.  142 
A.  Plutarch  Lycurg.  18.  Sui- 
das  in  (ptXiria  et  A vKovpyos,  Isi- 
dorus  Orig.  XX.  1 1.  It  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Areus  and  A- 
crotatus,  that  soft  and  expen- 
sive cushions  were  used  at  the 
public  tables.  Phylarchus  ap. 
Athen.  IV.  p.  142  A. 
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table ; while  the  Dorians  of  Crete  always  sat n,  like 
the  heroes  of  Homer  and  the  early  Romans,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  European  usage,  which  was  en- 
tirely supplanted  among  the  early  Greeks  by  the 
oriental  custom  introduced  by  the  Ionians. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  food,  it  is  probable  that  in 
Sparta  much  had  been  retained  from  ancient  usage, 
and  that  the  rest  had  been  from  its  first  origin  pe- 
culiar to  the  nation.  The  profession  of  cook  at 
Sparta  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  heredi- 
tary0, and  consequently  they  had  no  inducement  to 
vie  with  one  another  in  the  delicacy  and  luxury  of 
their  dishes : they  cooked  the  black  broth,  as  their 
ancestors  had  done  before  them.  It  was  also  more 
difficult  to  make  dishes  of  various  ingredients,  on 
account  of  the  division  of  the  different  departments 
of  cookery;  for  instance,  some  cooks  were  only  al- 
lowed to  dress  flesh,  others  to  make  broth  p,  &c. 
The  bakers,  whose  trade  was  also  hereditary,  gene- 
rally baked  nothing  but  barley-bread  (aA <pira)  *i ; 
maize  bread  was  only  eaten  at  the  dessert  of  the 
public  tables,  when  presented  by  liberal  individuals r. 
The  latter  kind  of  bread  was  originally  scarce  in 


n Heraclid.  Pont.  3.  Pyrgion 
ap.  Athen.  IV.  p.  143  F.  Varro 
ap.  Serv.  ad  AEn.  VII.  176. 

0 Foreign  cooks  were  not  to- 
lerated at  Sparta,  as  is  parti- 
cularly stated  of  Mithsecus  by 
Maximus  Tyrius  VII.  22.  ed. 
Davies. 

p AElian.  V.  H.  XIV.  7. 

. There  was  a separate  broth- 
maker  (gotficnroibs)  for  the  king, 
Plutarch.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.214. 

(i  Heraclid.  Pont.  2.  who  per- 
haps says  too  generally,  7reVret 
( tItov  ovdels  ( TreTTeiv  is  said  of 

I 


hpros  made  of  dXevpa  as  pdrreLV 
of  /xa^amade  of  a\<pira).  Comp. 
Dicsearchus  ap.  Athen.  IV.  p. 
141  A.  Plutarch  Alcib.  23. 

r Book  III.  ch.  10.  §.  6.  Va- 
rieties of  clpros  were  also  eaten 
at  the  kott'is,  Molpis  ap.  Athen. 
IV.  p.  140  A.  cf.  p.  139  A.  B. 
Hesy chius  in  kott\s,  fiecrKepoi  dp- 
roi,  and  TTprelrai  7TLTVp[m  gprov. 
There  was  a Lacedsemonian 
kind  of  barley,  Tlieophrast. 
Hist.  Plant.  VIII.  4.  Siligo  La- 
cedcem.  Plin.  H.  N.  XVIII.  20. 
IV.  4. 
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Greece,  whither  it  was  introduced  chiefly  from  Si- 
cily55; in  which  country  they  had  also  a particular 
kind  of  Doric  maize  bread,  of  coarser  meal  than  was 
common  elsewhere t.  The  chief  dish  of  meat  at  the 
public  tables  was  the  black  broth  (/xeA ag  £»/jt,of)u;  also 
pork  x,  the  meat  being  subjected  to  stricter  regula- 
tions than  any  other  kind  of  food  Poultry  and 
game  were  generally  eaten  after  dinner ; beef,  pork, 
and  kid,  were  chiefly  supplied  by  the  sacrifices, 
which  upon  the  whole  were  an  exception  to  the  Phi- 
ditia2.  Their  mode  of  drinking  was  also  that  of 
the  ancient  Greeks ; which,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  is 
only  mentioned  in  Homer.  Before  each  person  was 
placed  a cup,  which  was  filled  by  the  cup-bearer 
with  mixed  wine,  when  it  had  been  emptied ; the 
wine  was  however  never  passed  round,  and  no  per- 
son drank  to  another;  which  were  Lydian  customs 
introduced  by  the  Ionians a.  Both  in  Sparta  and 
Crete  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  drink  to  intoxi- 
cation15; and  no  persons  were  lighted  home  except 
old  men  of  sixty  c. 


s Book  II.  ch.  io.  §.  4. 

1 Theocrit.  Id.  XXIV.  136. 
Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  1077. 

" Plutarch  Lycurg.  12.  comp. 
Meurs.  Miscell.  Lac.  I.  8. 

* AElian  V.  H.  III.  31. 

-v  Dicaearchus  ubi  sup.  A lit- 
tle pig  was  called  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians opOayoplcrKOS,  Athen. 
p.  140  B.  see  Hesychius  in 
/3op0ayopl(TKOS  et  rjpLTvyia,  above 
p.  in.  note  x. 

7 'ArfrebiTos  r/pepas,  according 
to  Hesychius.  cf.  in  hiafanyipop. 

See  Critias  the  Athenian 
in  Athen.  X.  p.  43 2D  sq.  comp. 
XI.  p.  463  C.  Xcn.  Rep.  Lac. 
5.  4,  5.  Plutarch  Lac.  Apophth. 


p.  172.  In  Crete  however  the 
whole  table  drank  from  one 
large  goblet,  Dosiadas  ap.  A- 
t.hen.  IV.  p.  143.  Eustath.  ad 
Od.  p.  i860.  45. 

b Pseudo-Plat.  Min.  p.  320. 
comp.  Leg.  I.  p.  637  A.  from 
which  passage  it  also  follows 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  La- 
conia were  prohibited  from  at- 
tending drinking  entertain- 
ments (o-vpnoaia) . The  Dio- 
nysia  at  Sparta  were  also  more 
serious  than  elsewhere,  Plat. 
ubi  sup.  Athen.  IV.  p.  155  D. 

c Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  5.  7.  Plu- 
tarch Lycurg.  T2. 
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3.  But  a still  more  beautiful  feature  in  the  Doric 
character  is  the  friendly  community  of  their  public 
tables,  founded  upon  the  close  union  of  the  company 
of  the  tables  (h aipia  in  Crete) d ; into  which  fresh 
members  were  admitted  by  unanimous  election  (by 
ballot) e.  Whether  a preference  was  shewn  to  re- 
lations is  uncertain ; the  syssitia  indeed,  as  divisions 
of  the  state,  were  founded  upon  a supposed  relation- 
ship, i.  e.  the  connexion  of  clans  or  yevea{ ; but  here 
we  are  speaking  of  smaller  societies,  consisting  of 
about  fifteen  men.  A company  of  this  kind  was  a 
small  state  in  itself",  arranged  upon  aristocratical 
principles h,  although  the  equality  was  not  inter- 
rupted by  the  privileges  of  any  individuals.  The 
ties  of  this  friendly  union  were  however  drawn  still 
closer  by  the  constant  intercourse  of  giving  and 
taking,  which  enriched  the  scanty  meal  with  the 
more  palatable  after -meal  (<braikAov)  or  dessert,  which 
no  one  was  permitted  to  purchase 1 : from  which  the 


d Book  III.  ch.  io.  §.  7.  In 
Sparta  the  guests,  as  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  were  called 
dacrvfioves,  Aleman  ap.  Strab. 
X.  p.  482.  fragm.  37.  ed.  Wel- 
cker.  Herod.  VI.  57.  and  a 
Kp€o8airr]s  presided  at  the  meal 
(above,  p.  225.  note  k.  comp. 
Plutarch  Quaest.  Sympos.  II. 
10.  2.  p.  102.  Pollux  VI.  7. 
34.),  as  a dairpos  in  ancient 
times ; each  guest  in  Sparta 
having  a certain  portion  or  mess 
allotted  to  him. 

e See  Plutarch  Lycurg.  12. 
Schol.  Plat.  Leg.  I.  p.  229.  ed. 
Ruhnken.  p.  449.  ed.  Bekker. 

f Book  III.  ch.  12.  §.  4.  It  is 
to  this  that  Dionysius  Hal.  re- 


fers, when  he  says  that  the 
Phiditia  made  men  ashamed  to 
leave  their  comrades  in  the 
field  of  battle,  with  whom  they 
had  sacrificed  and  made  libations. 
Ant.  Rom.  II.  23.  p.  283.  ed. 
Reisk. 

s Persaeus  ap.  Athen.  IV.  p. 
140  F.  and  see  below,  p.  295. 
note 

h Plutarch  Quaest.  Sympos. 
VII.  9.  p.  332.  calls  them  in  a 
certain  sense  (BovXevTi'ipia  unop- 

prjTa  Kcii  avvehpia  apuTTOKpariKa, 

and  compares  them  with  the 
Prytaneum  and  Thesmothesium 
of  Athens. 

' Book  III.  ch.  10.  §.  6.  The 
only  €ttiuk\ov  eaten  by  boys 
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Koms  should  be  distinguished,  a sacrificial  feast,  which 
individuals  furnished  on  stated  occasions,  and  in- 
vited to  it  any  friends  whom  they  wished,  and  par- 
ticularly the  kings k.  The  phiditia  were  not  how- 
ever considered  a scanty  and  disagreeable  meal,  until 
thrown  in  the  shade  by  the  refinements  of  modern 
luxury ; for  they  had  originally  been  intended  to 
increase  the  comforts  of  the  partakers.  The  conver- 
sation indeed  turned  chiefly  upon  public  affairs 1 : 
but  laughter  and  jocularity  were  not  prohibited111. 
Every  person  was  encouraged  to  speak  by  the  ge- 
neral confidence,  and  there  were  frequent  songs,  as 
Aleman  says  that  ‘‘at  the  banquets  and  drinking  en- 
“ tertainments  of  the  men,  it  was  fit  for  the  guests 
“ to  sing  the  paean11.”  Nor  was  the  appellation 
< petiiTia , that  is,  the  spare , or  scanty  meals , of  any 
antiquity,  and  the  Spartans  received  it  from  abroad0: 
by  whom,  as  well  as  in  Crete,  they  were  once  called 
avbpna,  or  the  meals  of  men  P.  For  the  men  alone 


was  some  dough  of  barley- 
meal  baked  in  laurel  leaves 
(sapparibes),  and  kneaded  in 
oil  (Hesycliius  in  dp^Lpavropa, 
dp.<t>iTopoi);  a cake  of  this  kind 
was  called  Kappa,  and  from  its 
use  7raXAt^ia/3,  Meursius  Misc. 
Lac.  I.  12. 

k Athen.  IV.  p.  138  B.  comp. 
Herod.  VI.  57.  Perhaps  Ale- 
man describes  a sonls  in  the 
following  verses,  KXiVai  pe v enra 
Kai  rocrac  TpaTreabai  MaKcovibov 
dpTCOV  (TTL(rT((jx)l<T(U  A lv(o  re  <ra- 
rrcipco  re  kt)v  Trek'ixvais  Tlaibearri 
XpvaoKoWa,  fragm.  17.  ed.  Wel- 
cker. 

1 Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  5,  6.  and 


above,  p.  293.  note'1.  Concern- 
ing Crete,  see  Dosiadas  ubi  sup. 

m Critias  ubi  sup.  Plutarch 
Lycurg.  12. 

n QoivaLs  be  Ka\  ev  Giaeroicnv  dv- 
bpeicov  napa  bairypoveacn  irpeivei 
iraiam  Karapxeiv,  fragm.  3 I.  ed. 
Welcker. 

0 It  is  very  probable  that  this 
(f)eibiTia  was  a ludicrous  dis- 
tortion of  an  ancient  Spartan 
name  e.  “love-feasts.” 

p Aleman  ubi  sup.  Ephorus 
ap.  Strab.  X.  p.  482.  Aristot. 
Polit.  II.  7.  3.  The  word  aucXa 
is  also  used  by  Epicharmus  for 
beinva. 
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were  admitted  to  them : the  youths  and  boys  eating 
in  their  own  divisions,  hut  the  small  children  were 
allowed  to  eat  at  the  public  tables,  and  both  in  Crete 
and  Sparta  they  sat  on  low  stools  near  their  fathers’ 
chairs,  and  received  a half  share- without  any  vege- 
tables (a/3a(j.f3aKev?Ta{i).  The  women  were  never  ad- 
mitted to  the  syssitia  of  the  men : both  at  Sparta 
and  in  Crete  the  rule  was,  that  they  eat  at  home1'; 
in  the  latter  state,  however,  a woman  had  the  care  of 
the  tables  of  the  mens.  The  Cretans  were  distin- 
guished by  their  great  hospitality : for  every  two 
tables  of  the  citizens  there  was  always  one  for  fo- 
reigners ; and  when  two  cities  were  in  close  alliance 
with  one  another,  their  citizens  mutually  enjoyed 
the  right  of  frequenting  the  public  tables  of  the 
other  state t. 

4.  This  temperance  and  simplicity,  which  was 


<i  Pyrgion  ap.  Athen.  p.  143 

E.  and  Casaubon’s  note.  Epho- 
rus  ap.  Strab.  X.  p.  483  A. 
For  Sparta,  see  Aleman  quoted 
in  p.  294.  note  k.  Plutarch  Ly- 
curg.  12.  Qusest.  Grsec.  33.  p. 
332.  Concerning  the  Phigalean 
custom,  see  Athen.  IV.  p.  148 

F.  From  the  passage  quoted 
in  p.  293.  note8,  it  also  follows 
that  guests  of  inferior  rank  sat 
in i.  tov  mapnodiov,  as  was  also 
the  custom  among  the  Mace- 
donians, according  to  Athen.  I. 
p.  18  A.  Wyttenbach.  Miscell. 
Doctr.  V.  3.  ad  Plat.  Pined.  Ad- 
dit.  p.  234. 

r This  follows  from  Plat.  Leg. 
VI.  p.  780  D.  p.  781  A.  comp. 
Plutarch.  Lycurg.  12.  Lac.  A- 
pophtll.  p.  22  1.  napii  rfj  yvuauci 
(i.  e.  at  home)  deinveiv.  See 
also  Lycurg.  26.  Sosibius  nepl 


' A\<p.avos  ap.  Athen.  XIV.  p. 
646  A.  speaks  of  banquets  of 
the  women  at  Sparta,  at  which 
certain  cakes  (Kpifiavcu)  were 
carried,  when  they  were  about 
to  sing  the  praise  of  the  virgin, 
probably  at  marriages.  Ari- 
stotle Polit.  II.  7.  4.  says  that  in 
Creta  the  women  also  were  fed 
at  the  public  cost,  not  that  they 
eat  in  public. 

s Dosiadas  ap.  Athen.  p.  143 
B.  with  the  assistance  of  some 
men  tu>v  dijpoTiKcov.  Does  he 
mean  Perioeci  or  Mnotse  ? 
Young  women  were  used  as 
cup-bearers  among  the  Do- 
rians, above,  p.  282.  note  b 

f Dosiadas  and  Pyrgion  ubi 
sup.  Heraclid.  Pont,  and  see 
the  decree  of  the  Olontians  in 
Chishull’s  Antiq.  Asiat.  p.  137. 
cf.  p.  13 1,  134. 
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longest  preserved  in  Crete  and  Sparta,  was  consi- 
dered by  the  ancients  as  characterizing  generally 
the  whole  Doric  race,  and  a simple  mode  of  cookery 
was  called  Doric";  although  many  cities  of  that 
race,  such  as  Tarentum,  Syracuse x,  and  Agrigen- 
tunD,  entirely  abandoned  the  severe  and  sober  habits 
of  their  race  ; and  having  once  broken  through 
the  bonds  of  ancient  custom,  gave  themselves  up 
with  the  less  restraint  to  every  kind  of  luxury  and 
indulgence z. 


CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  institution  of  marriage  and  other  customs  in  the 

Doric  states. 

1.  We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  different  rela- 
tions in  the  domestic  life  of  the  Dorians ; and  first, 
that  between  man  and  wife.  Here  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  contradict  the  idea,  that  the  duties  of  jwivate 
life  were  but  little  esteemed  by  the  Doric  race,  par- 
ticularly at  Sparta,  and  were  sacrificed  to  the  duty 
owed  to  the  community.  The  Lacedaemonian  maxim 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  this  doctrine ; viz.  that 
the  door  of  his  court a was  the  boundary  of  every 


u Damasc.  ap.  Phot.  Biblioth. 
p.  1037.  Suidas  in  aOpvnTos  et 
Ac 'opios.  Ac opios  ohcovopia  in  Diog. 
Laert.  IV.  3,  19.  for  a plain 
rough  mode  of  living. 

x ^vpaKoaioiv  et  StKeXw v rpa- 
ire£ci,  Athen.  XII.  p.  518  B.  p. 
527  C.  Zenob.  Prov.  V.  94. 
Suidas  Erasm.  Adag.  II.  2.  2i- 
Ke\iKos  kottci(3os  Anacreon  ap. 
Athen.  X.  p.  427.  fragm.  p. 
374.  ed.  Fischer.  The  SikcAikos 
( 3ios  is  opposed  to  the  Aapiar'i 


grjv  in  the  7th  (spurious)  Pla- 
tonic Epistle,  p.  336. 

3'  See,  among  others,  Timaeus 
fragm.  76.  p.  271.  ed.  Goeller. 
The  Argives  and  Tirynthians 
were  reproached  for  their  de- 
bauchery, yElian.  V.  H.  III. 
15.  Athen.  X.  p.  442  D. 
z Sec  JEginetica  p.  188. 
a See  above,  p.  272.  note  ll. 
In  Crete  it  was  called  fiowvia, 
Ilesych.  in  v. 
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man’s  freedom  b:  without,  all  owned  the  authority  of 
the  state ; within,  the  master  of  the  house  ruled  as 
lord  on  his  own  ground ( ; and  the  rights  of  domestic 
life,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  collision  with 
the  public  institutions,  were  more  respected  than  at 
Athens.  At  the  same  time,  however,  a peculiar  na- 
tional custom,  which  pervaded  the  whole  system  of 
legislation,  prevailed  throughout  these  relations  with 
a force  and  energy,  which  we,  taking  the  accounts 
of  the  ancients  as  our  guide,  will  endeavour  now  to 
examine.  It  has  been  above  remarked  how,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  manners  of  the  east,  but  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  later  habits  of  the  Greeks  d,  a free 
intercourse  in  public  was  permitted  by  the  Dorians 
to  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  who  were  brought  into 
contact  particularly  at  festivals  and  choruses e.  Hence 
Homer  represents  the  Cretan  chorus  as  composed 
of  young  men  and  women,  who  dance  hand  in  handf. 
At  Sparta  in  particular  the  young  men  lived  in  the 
presence  of  the  unmarried  women,  and  as  their  de- 
rision was  an  object  of  dread,  so  to  be  the  theme  of 
their  praise  was  the  highest  reward  for  noble  ac- 


b Dionys.  Halic.  XX.  2.  ed. 
Mai. 

c According  to  the  supposed 
saying  of  Lycurgus,  “ first 
“ make  a democracy  in  thine 
“ own  house”  Plutarch  Ly- 
curg.  19.  rcg.  Apoplith.  p.  124. 
Lac.  Apophth.  p.  225. 

d See  particularly  Eurip.  An- 
drom.  596. 

e K dpots  <a\  Kopais  kolvo.  ra 
Upd.  Plutarch  Inst.  Lac.  p.  254. 
above  ch.  2.  §.  2. 

f Eustath.  ad  Od.  p.  1166. 
So  also  the  Arcadians  had,  ac- 


cording to  Polybius  IV.  21.3. 
(though  not  for  the  reason 
which  he  assigns)  <tvvo8ov<:  koc~ 
vas  kcu  dverias  TrheicrTas  opoicos 
dv8pd.cn  kcu  yvvaiQ,  ert  8e  %opovs 
Tvapdtvcov  opov  kcu  7rai8cov.  The 
unrestrained  manners,  and  the 
public  games  and  dances  of 
the  virgins  of  Ceos  (Plutarch 
Mul.  Virt.  p.  277.),  probably 
were  derived  from  a Cretan 
custom  (see  above,  p.  240. 
note  n.),  and  certainly  one  prior 
to  the  Ionic  migration. 
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tionsg.  Hence  it  was  very  possible  at  Sparta,  that 
affection  and  love,  although  not  of  a romantic  na- 
ture, should  take  possession  of  the  heart : but  at 
Athens,  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  we  have  not 
a single  instance  of  a man  having  loved  a free-born 
woman,  and  marrying  her  from  any  strong  affection, 
whilst  a single  narrative  of  Herodotus h contains 
two  love  stories  at  Sparta.  How  many  opportunities 
may  have  been  given  by  the  festivals,  as  for  instance 
the  Hyacinthia,  at  which  the  Spartan  damsels  were 
seen  dancing  in  Kavadpa  (ornamented  cars  peculiar  to 
the  country,  which  were  also  used  in  the  procession 
to  the  temple  of  Helen  at  Tlierapne),  and  racing  on 
horseback  in  the  midst  of  assembled  multitudes l. 
Accordingly  the  beauty  of  her  women,  the  most 
beautiful  in  all  Greece k,  was  at  Sparta  more  than 
any  other  town,  an  object  of  general  admiration, 
in  a nation  where  beauty  of  form  was  particularly 
felt  and  esteemed 

2.  Two  things  were  however  requisite  as  an  in- 
troduction and  preparation  to  marriage  at  Sparta, 
first,  betrothing  on  the  part  of  the  father 111 ; secondly, 
the  seizure  of  the  bride.  The  latter  was  clearly  an 
ancient  national  custom,  founded  on  the  idea  that 


§ Plutarch  Lycurg.  14.  comp. 
Welch  er  ad  Aleman,  fragm.  p. 
10. 

h VI.  61,  65. 

* Polycrates  ap.  Athen.  IV. 
p.  139  F.  Xenopli.  Ages.  8.  7. 
with  Casaubon’s  restoration 
from  Plutarch  Ages.  19.  Ile- 
sychius  in  navvadpa,  Eustathius 
ad  II.  XXIV.  p.  1344.  44. 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Vesp.  413. 

k AaKedmpovirjv  re  yvvaiKa  in 
the  oracle ; and  how,  in  the 


Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  the 
Athenian  women  admire  the 
lusty  and  vigorous  beauty  of 
Lampito.  comp.  Athen.  XIII. 
p.  609  B. 

1 Heracl.  Lembus  ap.  Athen. 
XIII.  p.  5 66  A. 

m If  the  father  and  grandfa- 
ther died,  the  right,  even  in 
Doric  states,  e.  g.  in  Cyrene, 
passed  to  the  brothers,  Plu- 
tarch Mul.  Vitr.  p.  303.  Po- 
lyaen.  VIII.  41. 
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the  young  woman  could  not  surrender  her  freedom 
and  virgin  purity,  unless  compelled  by  the  violence 
of  the  stronger  sex.  They  married,  says  Plutarch, 
by  ravishing.  The  bridegroom  brought  the  young 
virgin,  having  carried  her  off  from  the  chorus  of 
maidens  or  elsewhere,  to  the  bride’s  maid,  who  cut 
short  her  hair,  and  left  her  lying  in  a man’s  dress 
and  shoes,  without  a light,  on  a bed  of  rushes,  until 
the  bridegroom  returned  from  the  public  banquet, 
carried  the  bride  to  the  nuptial  couch,  and  unloosed 
her  girdle n.  And  this  intercourse  was  for  some 
time  carried  on  clandestinely,  till  the  man  brought 
his  wife,  and  frequently  her  mother,  into  his  house. 
That  this  usage  was  retained  to  the  last  days  of 
Sparta  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the 
young  wife  of  Panteus  was  still  in  the  house  of  her 
parents,  and  remained  there,  when  he  went  with 
Cleomenes  to  Egypt0.  A similar  custom  must  have 
prevailed  in  Crete,  where  we  find,  that  the  young 
persons  who  were  dismissed  at  the  same  time  from 
the  Agele,  were  immediately  married,  but  did  not 
till  some  time  after  introduce  their  wives  into  their 
own  house  p.  The  children  born  before  this  took 


n Plutarch  Lycurg.  15.  Lac. 
Apophth.  p.  224.  Xen.  de  Rep. 
Lac.  I.  5.  The  account  ofller- 
mippus  in  Athengeus  XIII.  p. 
555  C.  is  absurdly  disfigured. 
The  same  is  true  of  Hagnon, 
ibid.  XIII.  p.  602  E.  This  ex- 
plains the  statement  of  Hero- 
dotus VI.  65.,  that  Demaratus 
obtained  possession  of  Percalus 
the  daughter  of  Chilon,  who 
was  betrothed  to  Leotychides, 
by  previously  carrying  her  away 


by  force,  <j)$dcras  apnao-as.  In 
later  times,  whoever  ravished 
a virgin  at  Sparta  (as  also  at 
Delphi,  Heliodorus  IV.  p.  269.) 
was  punished  with  death,  Xe- 
noph.  Ephes.  V.  1.  and  com- 
pare Marcellinus  on  Hermo- 
genes,  although  this  account 
does  not  belong  to  the  age  of 
which  we  treat. 

0 Plutarch.  Cleom.  38. 

Strabo  X.  p.  482  D.  from 
Epliorus. 
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place  were  probably  called  irapSeviai  8 ; they  were  in 
general  considered  in  all  respects  equal  to  those  born 
at  home;  but  in  the  first  Messenian  war  particular 
circumstances  seem  to  have  made  it  impossible  to 
provide  them  with  lots  of  land1';  and  hence  they 
became  the  founders  of  Tarentums. 

3.  The  age  of  marriage  was  fixed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  western  nations  much  later  than  at  a 
subsequent  period  by  those  of  the  east.  Following 
the  former,  the  laws  of  Sparta  did  not  allow  women 
of  too  tender  an  age  to  be  disposed  of  in  marriage. 
The  women  were  generally  those  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  youthful  vigour  f (called  in  Rhodes  avOea-rr,- 
pia§e$)u,  and  for  the  men,  about  the  age  of  thirty  was 
esteemed  the  most  proper,  as  we  find  in  Hesiod x, 
Plato and  even  Aristotle.  Public  actions  might 
however  be  brought  against  those  who  married  too 
late  (ypacpvj  oxpiyafxiov),  to  which  those  also  were  liable 
who  had  entered  into  unsuitable  marriages  (ypacjn) 


According  to  Hesychius. 
Homer.  II.  XVI.  180.  calls  Eu- 
doxus a ncipOevios,  tov  ertfcre  x°P<? 
KaXf]  TloXv , which  I explain 
thus:  “she  produced  him  in 
“ the  chorus,”  i.  e.  while  she 
yet  belonged  to  the  dye\r]  of 
the  virgins.  The  passage  is 
quoted  by  Dio  Chrysost.  Or. 
VII.  p.  273.,  who  also  speaks 
of  the  Lacedeemonian  7 TapdevUu. 

r Justin.  III.  4.  Nulli  pater 
exist  eh  at  cujus  in  patrimonium 
successio  speraretur . 

s Book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  12.  The 
common  narrative  of  Ephorus 
is  repeated  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  and  is  evidently 
invented  to  account  for  the 


name  n apOeviai,  which  Antio- 
chus  declines  to  explain. 

I Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  I.  6.  Plu- 
tarch Lyc.  15.  Comp.  Num.  4. 
Lac.  Apophth.  p.  224; 

II  Hesychius  in  v. 

x Op.  et  Di.  695. 

y Leg.  VIII.  p.  785.  Ari- 
stotle indeed  (Polit.  VII.  16.) 
gives  37  years  as  the  most 
fitting  time  for  marriage  in  a 
man ; which  number  Larcher 
( Chronologie  d’Herodote ) has  no 
reason  to  suppose  borrowed 
from  the  laws  of  Laconia.  The 
Troezenians  were  forbidden  by 
the  oracle  from  making  early 
marriages,  Aristot.  Pol.  VII. 
14.  4. 
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Ka.Koyau.Lov),  and  those  who  remained  unmarried 
(ypacpYj  ayafjiLov)7'.  It  is  well  known  that  these  laws 
have  been  blamed  as  a violation  of  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals, and  even  a profanation  of  the  rite  of 
marriage : but  these  censors  should  have  remem- 
bered that  they  were  judging  those  institutions  by 
principles  which  the  founders  of  them  would  not 
have  recognized.  For  the  Spartans  considered  mar- 
riage, not  as  a private  relation , about  which  the 
state  had  little  or  no  interest,  but  as  a public  insti- 
tution, in  order  to  rear  up  a strong  and  healthy  pro- 
geny to  the  nation.  In  Solon’s  legislation  marriage 
was  also  placed  under  the  inspection  of  the  state, 
and  an  action  for  not  marrying  (ypacpvj  ayaffiov a), 
though  merely  as  a relic  of  antiquity,  existed  at 
Athens.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  marriage, 
especially  in  Sparta,  was  viewed  to  a certain  degree 
with  a simple  nudity,  which  shocks  the  feelings  of 
more  refined  ages,  as  the  peculiar  object  of  matri- 
mony was  never  kept  out  of  sight.  Leonidas,  when 
despatched  to  Thermopylae,  is  said  to  have  left  as  a 
legacy  to  his  wife  Gorgo  the  maxim,  Marry  nobly, 
and  produce  a noble  offspring b;  and  when  Acrotatus 
had  fought  bravely  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  the 
women  followed  him  through  the  town,  and  some  of 
the  older  ones  shouted  after  him,  “ Go,  Acrotatus,  en- 
“ joy  yourself  with  Clielidonis,  and  beget  valiant  sons 

z See  Plutarch  Lye.  15.  Ly-  to  whom  every  man  denied  his 
sand.  13 . de  Amor  prol.  2.  Lac.  daughter,  were  punished  for 
Apophth.  p.  223.  Pollux  III.  not  marrying,  Xen.  Rep.  Lac. 
48.  VIII.  40.  Stobseus  Serm.  9.  5. 

65.  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom.  II.  a Pollux  VIII.  40. 
p.  182.  compare  Schlaeger’s  b Plutarch  de  Herod.  Ma- 
Praefat.  ad  Dissertat.  Helmst.  lign.  32.  p.  3 2 1 . Lac.  Apophth. 
1744.  p.  10.  It  is  most  singu-  p.  216.  fragm.  p.  355. 
lar  that  the  cowards  (rpio-avres) 
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“ for  Sparta c.”  Hence  we  may  perceive  the  reason 
why  in  various  cases d (such  as  are  known  to  us 
have  been  mentioned  above e)  Lycurgus  not  only  al- 
lowed, but  enjoined  the  marriage  duties  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  another;  always  however  providing  that 
the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  union  should  he  for  a cer- 
tain time  sacrificed  to  that  which  the  Doric  race  con- 
sidered as  of  higher  importance,  viz.  the  maintenance 
of  the  family.  That  these  cases,  however,  were  so 
defined  by  custom,  as  to  leave  but  little  room  for  the 
effects  of  caprice  or  passion,  is  evident  from  the  in- 
frequency of  adultery  at  Sparta f:  but  the  above  aim 
justified  even  king  Anaxandridas,  when,  contrary  to 
all  national  customs,  he  cohabited  with  two  wives  s, 
who  lived  without  doubt  in  separate  houses.  To 
marry  foreign  women  was  certainly  forbidden  to  all 
Spartans,  and  to  the  Heraelidae  by  a separate  rhe- 
tra  h ; contrary  to  the  custom  in  other  Grecian  towns, 
especially  Athens,  whose  princes  in  early  times,  as 
Megacles,  Miltiades,  &c.  frequently  contracted  mar- 
riages with  foreigners. 

4.  The  domestic  relation  of  the  wife  to  her  hus- 


c Plutarch  Pyrrh.  28. 
d K at  nOAAA  p.tv  Toiavra  avv- 
ex&>pei,  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  I.  9. 
Later  writers  often  give  fabu- 
lous accounts  of  this  point, 
particularly  Theodoretus  Grsec. 
Affinit.  9. 

e Book  III.  ch.  10.  §.  4. 
f See  the  saying  of  Geradates 
in  Plutarch  Lyc.  15.  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  225.  comp.  Justin. 
III.  3.  The  V0601  in  Xen.  Hell. 
V.  3.  9.,  who  were  a separate 
class,  but  shared  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Spartans,  proba- 
bly were  composed  of  a mix- 


ture of  different  ranks,  and 
certainly  were  not  therefore  of 
a regular  stuprum.  At  Rhodes, 
according  to  Schol.  Eurip.  Al- 
cest,.  992,  the  v66oi  were  called 
IJLaaT po^cvoi,  i.  e.  those  who  at  a 
public  scrutiny  (called  at  A- 
thens  diayf/rjcfna-Ls)  were  rejected 
from  the  list  of  citizens.  The 
investigation  was  perhaps  con- 
ducted by  the  pdarpoi,  Hesych. 
in  v.  comp.  Harpocrat.  in  paa- 

Ttjpes. 

g Herod.  V.  39,  40. 

h Plutarch  Agid.  1 1 . 
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band  among  the  Dorians  was  in  general  the  same 
as  that  of  the  ancient  western  nations,  described  by 
Homer  as  universal  among  the  Greeks,  and  which 
existed  at  Rome  till  a late  period ; the  only  differ- 
ence being,  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  custom  were 
preserved  by  the  Dorians  more  strictly  than  else- 
where. It  formed  a striking  contrast  with  the  habits 
of  the  Ionic  Athenians,  with  whom  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  Greece  was  almost  entirely  supplanted  by 
that  of  the  east1.  Amongst  the  Ionians  of  Asia,  the 
woman  (as  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus  k)  shared 
indeed  the  bed,  but  not  the  table  of  her  husband ; 
she  dared  not  call  him  by  his  name,  but  addressed 
him  with  the  title  of  lord,  and  lived  secluded  in  the 
interior  of  the  house : on  this  model  the  most  im- 
portant relations  between  man  and  wife  had  been  re- 
gulated at  Athens.  But  amongst  the  Dorians  of 
Sparta,  the  wife1  was  honoured  by  her  husband 
with  the  title  of  mistress  roiva)m,  (a  gallantry  be- 
longing to  the  north  of  Greece,  and  also  practised  by 
the  Thessalians  n),  which  was  used  neither  ironically 
nor  unmeaningly.  Nay,  so  strange  did  the  import- 


’ The  history  of  women  in 
the  heroic  age  has  been  bet- 
ter treated  by  Lenz,  than  by 
Meiners  in  his  Geschichte  des 
Weiblichen Geschlechts ; although 
even  he  has  many  prejudices, 
e.  g.  that  women  are  always 
improved  by  education,  the  re- 
verse of  which  was  the  case  in 
Greece.  Lenz  (p.  64.)  cor- 
rectly remarks,  that  in  Homer 
the  manners  of  unmarried  are 
represented  as  less  restrained 
than  those  of  married  women  ; 
although  their  intercourse  with 
men  was  more  free  than  among 


the  Dorians.  Comp.  p.  143. 
k I.  146. 

1 Though  she  lived  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  house,  as  is  proved 
by  the  Doric  term  for  a wife, 
/u.6croSo^a:  see  Hesych.  in  olKtrcs, 
Theocrit.  Id.  XVIII.  28.  and 
compare  the  sayings  of  Aregeus 
in  Plutarch  Lac.  Apoplitli.  p. 
198.  of  Euboidas,  p.  205.  and 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  woman, 
p.  262.  who  being  asked  what, 
she  understood,  answered,  ev 

o'iKelv  OIKOV. 

m Plutarch.  Lyc.  14. 
n Vol.  I.  p.  5. 
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ance  which  the  Lacedaemonian  women  enjoyed,  and 
the  influence  which  they  exercised  as  the  managers 
of  their  household,  and  mothers  of  families,  appear 
to  the  Greeks,  at  a time  when  the  prevalence  of 
Athenian  manners  prevented  a due  consideration  for 
national  customs,  that  Aristotle  ° supposed  Lycurgus 
to  have  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  regulate 
the  life  of  women  as  he  had  that  of  the  men ; and 
the  Spartans  were  frequently  censured  for  submitting 
to  the  yoke  of  their  wives  p.  Nevertheless  Aleman, 
generally  a great  admirer  of  the  beauty  of  Lacedae- 
monian women,  could  say,  “It  becomes  a man  to  say 
“ much,  and  a woman  to  rejoice  at  all  she  hears  (h” 
In  accusing  the  women  of  Sparta,  however,  for  not  es- 
sentially assisting  their  country  in  times  of  necessity, 
Aristotle  has  in  the  first  place  required  of  them  a 
duty  which  even  in  Sparta  lay  out  of  their  sphere, 
and  in  the  second  place,  his  assertion  has  been  suffi- 
ciently contradicted  by  the  events  of  a subsequent 
period,  in  the  last  days  of  Sparta,  which  acquired  a 
surprising  lustre  from  female  valour r.  On  the  whole, 
however,  little  as  the  Athenians  esteemed  their  own 


0 Polit.  II.  6.  8.  and  in  Plu- 
tarch Lyc.  14.  At  that  time 
moreover  the  manners  of  the 
Spartan  women  had  really  de- 
generated, and  a considerable 
licence  (aWo-ty)  prevailed,  Ari- 
stot.  Polit.  II.  6.  5.  Plat.  Leg. 

I.  p.  637.  Dion.  Hal.  Hist. 
Rom.  II.  24. 

p Plutarch  Lyc.  14.  Comp. 
Num.  3.  Aristotle  also  (Polit. 

II.  6,  7.)  speaks  of  their  influ- 
ence on  the  government  in  the 
time  of  the  ascendency  of 
Sparta ; it  increased  still  more, 
when  a large  part  of  the  landed 


property  fell  into  the  hands  of 
women.  The  singular  assertion 
of  M lian  V.  H.  XII.  34.  that 
Pausanias  loved  his  wife,  has 
been  correctly  interpreted  by 
Kiihn  to  mean  a too  great,  or 
uxorious  affection  ; and  so  like- 
wise Menelaus  appears  to  have 
been  represented,  see,  e.  g., 
Aristoph.  Lysist.  155. 

(|  IIoAAfi  A eye  O'  ovvjx  avbp'i,  yv- 
vaiKi  8e  7 racri  xapi)pai>  fragm.  13. 
ed.  Welcker.  comp.  Franck’s 
Tyrteeus  p.  173  and  203. 

r See,  e.  g.,  Plutarch  Cleom. 
38. 
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women,  they  involuntarily  revered  the  heroines  of 
Sparta,  such  as  Gorgo  the  wife  of  Leonidas,  Larn- 
pito  the  daughter  of  Leotychidas,  the  wife  of  Archi- 
damus  and  mother  of  Agiss;  and  this  feeling  is 
sometimes  apparent  even  in  the  coarse  jests  of  Ari- 
stophanes. 

5.  How  this  indulgent  treatment  of  the  women 
among  the  Dorians  produced  a state  of  opinion  en- 
tirely different  from  that  prevalent  at  Athens,  has 
been  intimated  above,  and  will  be  further  explained 
hereafter.  In  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
while  among  the  Ionians  women  were  merely  con- 
sidered in  an  inferior  and  sensual  light,  and  though 
the  iEolians  allowed  their  feelings  a more  exalted 
tone,  as  is  proved  by  the  amatory  poetesses  of 
Lesbos  ‘ ; the  Dorians,  as  well  at  Sparta  as  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  were  almost  the  only  nation  who 
esteemed  the  higher  attributes  of  the  female  mind 
as  capable  of  cultivation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  consi- 
dering the  rights  and  duties  of  the  wife,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  above  pages,  to  apply  to  the  whole 
Doric  race,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  altera- 
tions introduced  into  different  towns,  particularly 
by  foreign  intercourse  and  luxury.  At  Corinth,  for 
instance,  the  institution  of  the  sacred  slaves  (Upotiov- 
A a)  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  probably  introduced 


s Plato  Alcib.  I.  p.  41 . Plin. 
II.  N.  VII.  41.  Compare  the 
•saying  of  Gorgo  in  Plutarch 
Lac.  Apophth.  p.  258. 

* The  Boeotian  poetesses  how- 
ever, Corinna  and  Myrto,  and 
Diotima  the  Arcadian  (con- 
cerning whom  see  Frederick 
Schlegel,  Griechen  und  Roomer, 

VOL.  II. 


vol.  I.  p.  275.),  were  on  the 
rank  of  Doric  women ; al- 
though in  Boeotia  the  female 
sex  was  very  much  restricted, 
and  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  yvuaiKOVlifioL  (as 
under  the  appocrwoi  at  Sparta, 
ch.  7.  §.8.),  Plutarch  Solon. 
2 1 . 
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from  Asia  Minor,  produced  a most  prejudicial  effect 
on  the  morals  of  that  city,  and  made  it  the  ancient 
and  great  resort  of  courtesans11. 

6.  Having  now  considered  the  personal  relations 
between  the  sexes,  we  next  come  to  those  depending 
on  difference  of  age ; which,  from  the  Doric  prin- 
ciple of  the  elders  instructing  the  younger,  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  education x.  But  before  we 
enter  on  that  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak 
of  a connexion  (termed  by  the  Greeks  n atiepao-Ti'a), 
which,  so  long  as  it  was  regulated  by  the  ancient 
Doric  principles,  to  be  recognised  both  in  the  Cretan 
laws  and  those  of  Lycurgus,  had  great  influence 
on  the  instruction  of  youth.  We  will  first  state 
the  exact  circumstances  of  this  relation,  and  then 
make  some  general  remarks  on  it ; but  without  ex- 
amining it  in  a moral  point  of  view,  which  does  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

At  Sparta  the  party  loving  was  called  eltnnnjXMfY, 


u See  book  II.  ch.  io.  §.  7. 
Aristoph.  Lys.  90.  Plut.  149. 
et  Schol.  Suidas  in  iralpai  Ko- 
ptvO . and  x°LPos • Pollux  IX.  6. 

75.  K opivOiafcadai  to  p-aarpo- 

nevfLU  r)  eraipeiv  (see  book  I. 
ch.  8.  §.  3.)  Eustath.  ad  II. 
p.  290.  23.  ed.  Rom.  and  Ana- 
creon XXXII.  t o.  whose  poems 
are  of  the  Achaean  or  Roman 
time.  Compare  also  the  K opiv- 
6 [a  KopT]  in  Plato  de  Rep.  p. 
404  D.  K opivBia  nnls  Eurip. 

Sciron.  ap.  Poll.  X.  7.  23.  cf. 
IX.  6.  75.  and  Hemsterhuis, 
and  the  proverb  in  Suidas 

(XIV.  81.  Schott.)  Plutarch 
Prov.  Al.  92.  aKpoKOpivOi  eOLKClS 
Xoipo7roXrj(Tfiv.  Compare  Jacobs 
in  the  Attisches  Museum,  vol. 


II.  part  III.  p.  137.  Scheibel 
zur  Kenttiiss  der  Alten  Welt, 
vol.  I.  p.  177. — The  women  of 
Sicyon  were,  according  to  the 
/3 ios  "EXXaSoy  of  Dicsearchus, 
exceedingly  graceful  in  their 
carriage. 

x Plutarch  Lycurg.  17.  Dio- 
nys.  Hal.  XX.  2.  ed.  Mai.  Old 
men  could  punish  persons  con- 
ducting themselves  impropei’ly 
(aKoapovvTfs)  by  striking  them 
with  their  sticks. 

y El(nrvr)\as  is  probably  the 
genuine  form;  see  Callim. 
Fragm.  169.  ed.  Bentl.  Ety- 
mol.  Mag.  p.  43.  34.  p.  306. 
24.  Gudian.  p.  23.  2.  Orion, 
p.  617.  49.  ElWi^Aoj  is  used 
by  Theocritus  Id.  XII.  13. 
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and  his  affection  was  termed  a breathing  in,  or  in- 
spiring (eiG7rv€ivz) ; which  expresses  the  pure  and 
mental  connexion  between  the  two  persons,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  name  of  the  other,  viz.  airag a, 
i.  e.  listener  or  hearer.  Now  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  practice  for  every  youth  of  good  character 
to  have  his  lover b;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
well-educated  man  was  bound  by  custom  to  be  the 
lover  of  some  youth0.  Instances  of  this  connexion 
are  furnished  by  several  of  the  royal  family  of 
Sparta ; thus  Agesilaus,  while  he  still  belonged  to 
the  herd  (aye\ rj)  of  youths,  was  the  hearer  (airag)  of 
Lysanderd,  and  himself  had  in  his  turn  also  a hearer 
(airage) ; his  son  Archidamus  was  the  lover  of  the 
son  of  Sphodrias,  the  noble  Cleonyinus  f ; Cleomenes 
the  Third  was  when  a young  man  the  hearer  of 
Xenares s,  and  later  in  life  the  lover  of  the  brave 
Panteush.  The  connexion  usually  originated  from 
the  proposal  of  the  lover ; yet  it  was  necessary  that 
the  listener  should  accept  him  from  real  affection, 


z ./Elian  V.  H.  III.  12.  ’E/x- 
velaOiu  is  the  word  used  by- 
Plutarch  Cleom.  3. 

a Vol.  I.  p.  5.  Compare 
Etymol.  Magn.  p.  43.  31.  Gu- 
dian.  ubi  sup.  ’Aei irps  was  used 
by  Aristophanes ; see  Bekker’s 
Anecd.  p.  348.  Tzetzes  ad  Ly- 
cophr.  459,  and  dtras  by  Al- 
creus  ap.  Athen.  p.  430  D. 
Aleman  also  called  young  wo- 
men in  love  atnas  icopas ; see 
Schneider’s  Lexicon  in  v.  and 
Etymol.  Gudian.  p.  23.  3 ; also 
the  Lexicon  vocum  peregrina- 
rum  in  Valpy’s  edition  of  Ste- 
phen’s Thesaurus,  part  XII. 
p.492. 


b Servius  ad  AEn.  X.  325. 
adeo  ut  Cicero  dicat  in  libris  de 
re  publica  (p.  280.  Mai.)  oppro- 
brio  fuisse  adulescentibus  si  ama- 
tores  non  haberent. 
c /Elian  III.  10. 

J Plutarch  Ages.  2.  Lysand. 
22. 

e Plutarch  Ages.  13.  Reg. 
Apophth.  p.  128.  Lac.  Apo- 
phtli.  p.  177. 

‘ Xenoph.  Hell.  V.  4.  25. 
s Plutarch  Cleom.  3. 
h lb.  c.  37. — The  youth  of 
Argilus,  loved  by  Pausanias, 
cannot  be  mentioned  among 
these,  Thuc.  I.  132.  Nepos 
Pausan.  4. 
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as  a regard  to  the  riches  of  the  proposer  was  consi- 
dered very  disgraceful1 * *:  sometimes  however  it  hap- 
pened that  the  proposal  originated  from  the  other 
party k.  The  connexion  appears  to  have  been  very 
intimate  and  faithful ; and  was  recognised  by  the 
state.  If  his  relations  were  absent,  the  youth  might 
be  represented  in  the  public  assembly  by  his  lover 1 : 
in  battle  too  they  stood  near  one  another,  where 
their  fidelity  and  affection  were  often  shewn  till 
death 111 * * * ; while  at  home  the  youth  was  constantly 
under  the  eyes  of  his  lover,  who  was  to  him  as  it 
were  a model  and  pattern  of  life n ; which  explains 
why,  for  many  faults,  particularly  for  want  of  am- 
bition, the  lover  could  be  punished  instead  of  the 
listener0. 

7.  This  ancient  national  custom  prevailed  with 
still  greater  force  in  Crete ; which  island  Avas  hence 
by  many  persons  considered  as  the  original  seat  of 
the  connexion  in  question  p.  Here  too  it  was  dis- 
graceful for  a well-educated  youth  to  be  without  a 
lover  ^ ; and  hence  the  party  loA^ed  was  termed  k\ei- 
vogYf  the  praised ; the  lover  being  simply  called  <f)i- 
XyjTup.  It  appears  that  the  youth  was  always  car- 
ried away  by  force8,  the  intention  of  the  ravisher 


1 AElian  V.  H.  III.  io. 

Id.  III.  12. 

1 Plutarch  Lyc.  25 

m Xen.  Hell.'  IV.  8.  39.  Plu- 

tarch Reg.  Apophth.  quoted  in 

note  e,  p.  307. 

n See  Plutarch  Lac.  Apophth. 
p.  209.  In  Boeotia  also  avrjp 
Km  7 Tals  (rvgvytvres  opikovaiv, 
Xenopli.  Rep.  Lac.  2.  12. 

0 Plutarch  Lycurg.  18.  /E- 
lian  V.  H.  III.  10. 


p Athen.  XIII.  p.  601  E. 
p.  602  F.  from  Timeeus,  He- 
raclid.  Pont.  3.  Heyne  ad  A- 
pollod.  III.  I.  2.  Kprjres  epcon- 
kmtcitoc,  together  with  the  La- 
cedsemonians  and  Boeotians, 
Plutarch  Amator.  17.  p.  37. 

Athen.  XV.  p.  782  E. 

1 Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  X.  p. 
483.  Hesychius  in  (jiiXrjrwp. 

s Ephorus  ubi  sup.  Compare 
Plutarch  de  Educ.  14. 
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being  previously  communicated  to  tlie  relations,  who 
however  took  no  measures  of  precaution,  and  only 
made  a feigned  resistance ; except  when  the  ravisher 
appeared,  either  in  family  or  talent,  unworthy  of  the 
youth.  The  lover  then  led  him  away  to  his  apart- 
ment (av&peiov),  and  afterwards,  with  any  chance  com- 
panions, either  to  the  mountains  or  to  his  estate. 
Here  they  remained  two  months  (the  period  pre- 
scribed by  custom),  which  were  passed  chiefly  in 
hunting  together.  After  this  time  had  expired,  the 
lover  dismissed  the  youth,  and  at  his  departure  gave 
him,  according  to  custom,  an  ox,  a military  dress, 
and  brasen  cup,  with  other  things ; and  frequently 
these  gifts  were  increased  by  the  friends  of  the  ra- 
visherf.  The  youth  then  sacrificed  the  ox  to  Jupi- 
ter, with  which  he  gave  a feast  to  his  companions  : 
and  now  he  stated  how  he  had  been  pleased  with 
his  lover ; and  he  had  complete  liberty  by  law  to 
punish  any  insult  or  disgraceful  treatment.  It  de- 
pended now  on  the  choice  of  the  youth  whether  the 
connexion  should  be  broken  off  or  not.  If  it  was 
kept  up,  the  companion  in  arms  (7rapa.craT^),  as  the 
youth  was  then  called,  wore  the  military  dress 
which  had  been  given  him ; and  fought  in  battle 
next  his  lover,  inspired  with  double  valour  by  the 
gods  of  war  and  love,  according  to  the  notions  of 
the  Cretans u ; and  even  in  man’s  age  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  first  place  and  rank  in  the  course, 
and  certain  insignia  worn  about  the  body. 

1 Ephorus  and  Heraclides  Concerning  the  cup,  see  Iier- 
Ponticus.  Arms  were  in  Crete,  monax  ap.  Athen.  XI.  p.  502  IE 
according  to  Nicolaus  Damas- 1  11  Allian  V.  H.  III.  9.  comp, 
cenus,  the  most  honourable  N.  A.  IV.  1. 
present  that  could  be  made. 
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Institutions,  so  systematic  and  regular  as  these, 
did  not  indeed  exist  in  any  Doric  state  except  Crete 
and  Sparta ; but  the  feelings  on  which  they  were 
founded  seem  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  Do- 
rians. The  love  of  Philolaus,  a Corinthian  of  the 
family  of  the  Bacchiadse,  and  the  lawgiver  of 
Thebes,  and  of  Diodes  the  Olympic  conqueror, 
lasted  until  death ; and  even  their  graves  were 
turned  towards  one  another,  in  token  of  their  af- 
fection x : and  another  person  of  the  same  name  was 
honoured  in  Megara,  as  a noble  instance  of  self-de- 
votion for  the  object  of  his  loveL 

8.  It  is  indeed  clear  that  a custom  of  such  general 
prevalence  cannot  have  originated  from  any  acci- 
dental impression  or  train  of  reasoning ; but  must 
have  been  founded  on  feelings  natural  and  peculiar 
to  the  whole  Doric  race.  Now  that  the  affection  of 
the  lover  was  not  entirely  mental,  and  that  a plea- 
sure in  beholding  the  beauty  and  vigour,  the  manly 
activity  and  exercises2  of  the  youth  was  also  pre- 
sent, I readily  grant.  But  it  is  a very  different 
question,  whether  this  custom,  universally  prevalent 
both  in  Crete  and  Sparta,  followed  by  the  noblest 
men,  by  the  legislators  encouraged  with  all  care, 
and  having  so  powerful  an  influence  on  education, 
was  identical  with  the  vice  to  which  in  its  name 
and  outward  form  it  is  so  nearly  allied. 

Let  it  be  well  weighed,  and  let  us  be  careful  of 
casting  so  black  a stain  on  a large  portion  of  man- 

x Aristot.  Polit.  II.  9.  6,  7.  Tusc.  Qusest.  IV.  34.  comp, 
y Aristoph.  Acharn.  774.  Boeckh  ad  Leg.  p.  106.)  this 
Theocrit.  Id.  XII.  28.  and  practice  originated  from  the 
Schol.  gymnastic  exercises  ; a suppo- 

z According  to  Plato  and  sition  probably  not  true  in  this 
Cicero  (Leg.  I.  p.  636  B.  general  sense. 
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kind,  before,  with  Aristotle,  we  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative ; who  not  only  takes  the  fact 
as  certain,  but  even  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  that 
the  custom  was  instituted  by  Lycurgus  as  a check  to 
population a.  Is  it,  I ask,  likely  that  so  horrible  a 
crime,  not  practised  in  secret,  but  publicly  acknow- 
ledged and  countenanced  by  the  state,  not  confined 
to  a few  individuals,  but  common  for  centuries  to 
the  whole  people,  should  really  have  existed,  and 
this  in  the  race  of  all  the  Greeks,  the  most  distin- 
guished for  its  healthy,  temperate,  and  even  ascetic 
habits?  These  inconsistencies  must  be  reconciled b, 
these  difficulties  solved,  before  we  can  receive  the 
testimony  even  of  Aristotle  himself. 

I will  now  offer  what  appears  to  me  the  most 
probable  view  of  this  question.  The  Dorians  seem 
in  early  times  to  have  considered  an  intimate  friend- 
ship and  connexion  between  males  as  necessary  for 
their  proper  education.  But  the  objection  which 
would  have  presented  itself  in  a later  age,  viz.  the 
liability  to  abuse  of  such  a habit,  had  then  no  exist- 
ence, as  has  been  already  remarked  by  a learned 
writer0.  And  hence  they  saw  no  disadvantage  to 


a Polit.  II.  7.  5. — It  is  how- 
' ever  true  of  Athens  only,  and 
not  of  the  Dorians,  that  the 
love  of  the  male  supplied  the 
place  of  that  of  the  female 
sex. 

b [Sismondi  however  remarks 
of  Florence,  that  il  est  etrange 
quun  vice  aussi  honteux  se  fut 
generalement  repandu  dans  une 
republique  qui,  sous  tons  les  au- 
tres  rapports,  nous  paroit  austere 
et  vertueuse.  Republiques  Itali- 
ennes,  tom.  III.  p.  182.  note.] 


c Knight  on  the  Symbolical 
Language  of  Ancient  Mytho- 
logy, §.  86.  “ Such  prepos- 

“ terous  appetites,  though  but 
“ too  observable  in  all  the 
“ later  ages  of  Greece,  appear 
“ to  have  been  wholly  un- 
“ known  to  the  simplicity  of 
“ the  early  times ; they  never 
“ being  once  noticed  either  in 
“ the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  or 
“ the  genuine  poem  of  He- 
“ siod  and  compare  his  note 
on  Horn.  II.  p.  691.  Confe* 
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counterbalance  the  advantages  which  they  promised 
themselves  in  the  unrestrained  intercourse  which 
would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  new  insti- 
tution. It  is  also  true,  that  the  manners  of  simple 
and  primitive  nations  generally  have  and  need  less 
restraint  than  those  whom  a more  general  inter- 
course and  the  greater  facility  of  concealment  have 
forced  to  enact  prohibitory  laws.  This  view  is  in 
fact  confirmed  by  the  declaration  of  Cicero,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  brought  the  lover  into  the  closest 
relation  with  the  object  of  his  love,  and  that  every 
sign  of  affection  was  permitted  prater  stuprum c ; 
for  although  in  the  times  of  the  corruption  of  man- 
ners this  proximity  would  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  dangerous  consequences,  in  early  times  it 
never  would  have  been  permitted,  if  any  pollution 
had  been  apprehended  from  it.  And  wTe  know  from 
another  source  that  this  stuprum  was  punished  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  most  severely,  viz.  with  banish- 
ment or  death d.  It  may  be  moreover  added,  that 


derates  in  arms  are  called 
’AyiXX?}ioi  in  the  beautiful 

Fragment  of  XEolian  lyric  po- 
e -y,  attributed  to  Theocritus, 
XXVIII.  34.  Comp.  Arrian. 
Peripl.  Pont.  p.  23. 

c Cicero  de  Rep.  IV.  4.  La- 
cedamonii  ipsi  cum  omnia  con- 
cedunt  in  amove  juvenum  prater 
stuprum,  tenui  sane  muro  dissee- 
piunt  id  quod  excipiunt : corn- 
plexus  enim  concubitusque  per- 
mit tunt. 

d .Elian  V.  H.  III.  12.  On 
account  of  this  provision  the 
Lacedaemonian  law  is  called 
7 tolklXos  by  Plato  Sympos.  p. 
182.  The  purity  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian custom  is  also  at- 


tested by  Xenophon,  the  best 
authority  on  Doric  manners. 
Ei  tis  naiftos  aeoparos  dpeyopevos 
(fictvelr),  aicr-^LCTTOV  tovto  dels  (6 
AvKovpyos ) ittoIt)<T€v  i v A a<e8ai- 
povi  prjftev  ijttov  epacrras  ncudiKaiv 
cnveXeadai  i)  yovels  7 rcnScor  ?)  sal 
uSeXc/jcor  els  a(j)po8laia  dnexovTcu, 
de  Rep.  Lac.  2.13;  and  see 
Schneider’s  note.  Plato  how- 
ever has  a different  opinion  of 
it,  Leg.  I.  p.  638.  VIII.  p.  836. 
The  Cretan  fell  into  worse  re- 
pute than  the  Lacedaemonian 
custom,  Plutarch  de  Educ.  14. 
Both  however  are  praised  as 
equally  innocent  by  Maximus 
Tyrius  Diss.  X.  p.  113.  The 
suspicions  thrown  upon  it  are 
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this  pure  connexion  was  encouraged  by  the  Doric 
principle  of  taking  the  education  from  the  hands  of 
parents,  and  introducing  boys  in  early  youth  to  a 
wider  society  than  their  home  could  afford e. 


CHAP.  V. 

Mental  and  bodily  training  in  Sparta  and  other  Doric 

states. 

1.  The  education  of  the  youth  (veoAa/a)f  in  the 
ancient  Doric  states  of  Sparta  and  Crete,  was  con- 
ducted, as  might  be  supposed,  on  a very  artificial 
system : indeed,  the  great  number  of  classes  into 
which  the  boys  and  youths  were  distributed,  would 
itself  lead  us  to  this  conclusion.  For  since  this  se- 
paration could  not  have  been  made  without  some 
aim,  each  class,  we  may  conjecture,  was  treated  in 
some  way  different  from  the  rest,  the  whole  forming 
a complete  scale  of  mental  or  bodily  acquirements. 

Whether  a new-born  infant  should  be  preserved 
or  not,  was  decided  in  Lacedaemon  by  the  state,  i.  e. 
a council  composed  of  the  elders  of  the  family  8. 


perhaps  to  be  entirely  traced 
to  the  Attic  comic  poets  ; thus 
Eupolis  ap.  Athen.  I.  p.  17  D. 
Hesych.  et  al.  Lexicog.  in  Ku- 
c toXcikcov  and  'ka.K.wvigtiv . Comp. 
Suidas  and  Apostolius  XI.  73. 

A okcovikov  Tponov  irepaiveiv. 

e On  the  subject  of  this  last 
part  generally,  see  Meiners’ 
Miscellaneous  Philosophical 
Writings,  vol.  I.  p.  61 . and  His- 
tory of  the  Female  Sex,  vol.  I. 
p.  321.  Herder’s  Thoughts  on 
the  Philosophy  of  History, 
Works,  vol.  V.  p.  173.  Since 
the  first  publication  of  this 


work,  the  view  of  the  above 
question  taken  in  the  text  has 
been  approved  by  Jacobs,  Mis- 
cellaneous Works  III.  Leben 
und  Kunst  der  Alten  II.  (1829) 
pp.  2 1 2.  sqq. 

{ Lucian.  Anacli.  38.  dr/Xvs 
veoXaia  Tlieocr.  Idyl.  XVIII. 
24.  Comp.  D’Orville  ad  Cha- 
rit.  p.  22.  Alberti  ad  Hesych. 
in  v. 

£ Plutarch  Lycurg.  16.  I 
have  written  family  instead  of 
tribe,  as  above,  book  III.  ch.  10. 
§.  2. 
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This  custom  was  not  by  any  means  more  barbarous 
than  that  of  the  ancient  world  in  general,  which,  in 
earlier  times  at  least,  gave  the  father  full  power  over 
the  lives  of  his  children.  Here  we  may  perceive  the 
great  influence  of  the  community  over  the  education 
of  its  members,  which  should  not,  however,  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  all  connexion  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren was  dissolved,  or  the  dearest  ties  of  nature  torn 
asunder.  Even  Spartan  mothers  preserved  a power 
over  their  sons  when  arrived  at  manhood,  of  which 
we  find  no  traces  in  the  rest  of  Greece.  Agesilaus 
riding  before  his  children  on  a stick  h presents  a true 
picture  of  the  education5,  which  was  entrusted  entirely 
to  the  parents  k till  the  age  of  seven  ; at  which  period 
the  public  and  regular  education  {aycoy^y  commenced. 
This  was  in  strictness  enjoyed  only  by  the  sons  of 
Spartans  (-n -oXitikg'l  values)™,  and  the  mothaces  (slaves 
brought  up  in  the  family)  selected  to  share  their 
education ; sometimes  also  Spartans  of  half-blood 
were  admitted".  This  education  was  one  chief  re- 
quisite for  a free  citizen0;  whoever  refused  to  sub- 


h The  philosopher  Archytas 
is  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of 
a child’s  rattle,  nXaTayr],  Aristot. 
Polit.  VIII.  6.  i.  Apostol.  XVI. 
21. 

' fiiTvWa,  €(T^nTopr]Tna  Hesy- 
chius. 

k Plutarch  ubi  sup. 

1 Concerning  this  expression 
see  Plutarch  Ages.  i.  Cleom. 
II.  37.  Acikcuvikt]  aycoyr]  Polyb.  I. 
32.  also  Zonaras  and  Suidas. 
The  AvKOvpyeios  dymyr)  was  in 
later  times  supplanted  by  the 
'Axai-KT]  naibeLa,  the  object  of 
which  was  utility,  Plutarch  Phi- 
lop. 16.  comp.Pausan.  VII.  8.3. 


m According  to  the  correct 
reading  in  Athen.  VI.  p.  271 
E.  These  are  the  same  as  oi 
€K  tijs  dycoyps  naides,  see  above, 
p.  22.  note  r.  From  the  ex- 
pression cos  av  Kill  ra  ’18 ta  eicrroi- 
cbcnu,  we  may  infer  that  the  fa- 
thers paid  the  expenses  of  edu- 
cation, which  was  observed  in 
book  III.  eh.  10.  §.  7. 

11  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  V.  3.  9. 

TWV  iv  Ttj  7ToXei  Ko\g)V  OVK  UTTflpOl . 
tile  drjpoTtKr)  dycoyr]  in  Polyb. 
XXV.  8.  i . is  an  inferior  degree. 

0 See  in  particular  Plutarch 
Lac.  Apophthegm,  p.  243. 
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mit  to  it  p,  suffered  a partial  loss  of  his  rights  ; the 
immediate  heir  to  the  throne  was  the  only  person 
excepted  % whilst  the  younger  sons  of  the  kings  were 
brought  up  in  the  herd  (ayeXv]) ; Leonidas  and  Age- 
silaus,  two  of  the  noblest  princes  of  Sparta,  sub- 
mitted when  boys  to  the  correction  of  their  masters. 

2.  From  the  twelfth  year1'  upwards,  the  education 
of  boys  was  much  more  strict.  About  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  they  were  called  o-t$evvais.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  eighteenth  year,  the  youth 
emerged  from  childhood,  the  first  years  of  this  new 
rank  being  distinguished  by  separate  terms  h During 


p Any  one  who  when  a boy 
would  not  undergo  hard  la- 
bour, according  to  Xen.  Rep. 
Lac.  3.  3.  had  no  longer  any 
share  t&v  <aXwv,\.  e.  the  remain- 
ing education  (ra  <a\a  in  Spar- 
ta ; comp.  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
V.  4.  32.  and  above,  note”), 
and  became  adoiafios  in  the 
town,  not  ofioLos.  Plutarch. 
Inst.  Lac.  p.  252.  says  too  ge- 
nerally, that  “ any  one  who  did 
“ not  go  through  the  educa- 
“ tion  lost  the  right  of  citi- 
“ zenship;  which  conversely 
“ might  be  obtained  by  a 
“ stranger  who  submitted  to 
“ it.” 

q Plutarch  Ages.  1 . 

r Plutarch  Lycurg.  1 6.  comp, 
above,  ch.  2.  §.  5. 

s Photius  in  o-vvecppftos,  where 
for  ej-r/s  8e<a  read  eKKaifieKa. 
Schneider  Lexicon  in  o-nvOpag 
proposes  avvevvas  ; but  all  these 
were  in  the  Agelae.  More  ge- 
neral names  are  derived  from 
Kopos,  e.  g.  KcopaXicrKoi ; see  He- 
sych.  in  v.  From  thence  the 
piece  of  Epilycus,  the  scene  of 
which  was  laid  at  Sparta,  had 


its  title : see  above,  p.  294. 
note  k,  Kvpcraviov  Aristoph.  Ly- 
sistr.  983.  Schol.  also  Suidas, 
Photius  in  Kvpadvia , Hesycli.  in 
V.  also  in  Kvpaiov,  (TK.vp6aK.es, 
o-KvpSciKui.  comp.  Ilesych.  in 
o-Kv6pa£  et  o-KvpSaXias.  Phot,  in 

aKvpOavia. 

1 In  the  second  year  after 
this  period  he  was  called  Eiren, 
before  it  Melleiren,  Plutarch. 
Lycurg.  17.  Etym.  Mag.  and 
Gloss.  Herodot.  in  e’lpr^v,  He- 
sycll.  in  Ipives,  ’ipaves,  et  p,e\\L- 
prjv.  Hesychius  explains  ipaves 
by  dpxovres,  didiKOvres ; and  el- 
pt]vd§ei  to  mean  Kparel,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  Amompha- 
retus,  Callicrates,  &c.,  the  Ipe- 
ves  in  Herod.  IX.  85.  were 
certainly  not  youths,  but  com- 
manders, particularly  Amom- 
pharetus,  was  lochagus  of  the 
Pitanatan  lochus.  After  that 
same  period  he  was  called  Pro- 
teires,  Phot.  p.  105.  Kara  npco- 
relpas,  Hesych.  Kara  Tepiorppas. 
It  appears  that  in  this  compo- 
sition e’lpps  is  the  same  word  as 
e’lprjv. 
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the  progress  from  the  condition  of  an  ephebus  to 
manhood,  the  young  Spartans  were  called  Sphce- 
reis  u,  probably  because  their  chief  exercise  was  foot- 
ball, which  game  was  carried  on  with  great  emu- 
lation, and  indeed  resembled  a battle  rather  than  a di- 
version x.  In  their  nineteenth  year  they  were  sent 
out  on  the  crypteia>7,  at  twenty  they  served  in  the 
ranks,  their  duties  resembling  those  of  the  nep'nroXoi 
at  Athens.  Still  the  youths,  although  they  were 
now  admitted  to  the  public  banquets z,  remained  in 
the  divisions,  which  were  called  ayekcu,  or  in  the 
Spartan  dialect  /5oSa;a,  and  distributed  into  smaller 
troops  (called  Wai  b).  The  last  name  was  also  ap- 
plied to  a troop  of  horse  c,  and  is  one  amongst  seve- 
ral other  proofs  d,  that,  in  early  times  at  least,  the 
exercise  of  riding  was  one  of  the  principal  occupa- 
tions of  the  youths  of  Sparta.  In  these  divisions,  all 
distinction  of  age  was  lost,  the  leaders  of  them  were 
taken  from  among  the  Irenes e,  and  exercised  great 
powers  over  the  younger  members ; for  the  use  of 
which  however  they  were  in  their  turn  responsible 
to  every  citizen  of  a more  advanced  age f,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  paidonomus,  a magistrate  of  very  ex- 


11  Pausan.  III.  14.  6.  and  see 
Boeckh  Inscript. 

x Siebelis  ad  Pausan.  ubi 
sup.  and  book  III.  ch.  1 1.  §.  3. 
>’  Above,  book  III.  ch.  3.  §.4. 
z Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  3.5. 
a Hesych.  and  Etym.  Mag. 
in  /3 ovoa,  where  for  dyXel  ns, 
read  nyfXr;  ns,  Valcken.  ad  A- 
don.  p.  274. 

b Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  2.  1 1.  Plu- 
tarch Lycurg.  16,  17.  Inst. 
Lac.  p.  248. 

c At  Tarentum,  the  com- 


mander of  the  ile  was  called 
^eiXapfioaras,  the  digamma  being 
prefixed ; see  Hesych. 

d See  Hesych.  in  imrapxos 
and  pvLoxaparris,  and  according 
to  Eustath.  ad  II.  6'.  p.  727. 
22.  not  merely  the  300  were 
called  cavalry,  but  all  the  ln- 
neis  of  the  elders. 

e Xen.  Plutarch  ubi  sup. 
uses  the  word  agele  instead  of 
ile. 

f Plutarch  Lyc.  18. 
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tensive  authority  s.  His  assistants  were  the  floggers, 
or  mastigophori,  who  were  selected  from  the  young 
men  h,  the  buagi  or  managers  of  the  buae besides 
which,  there  were  particular  officers  called  censors 
of  the  youths  k.  A similar  arrangement  was  adopted 
in  the  societies  of  the  girls  and  young  women1. 
Theocritus,  in  his  Epithalamium  of  Helen,  repre- 
sents 240  young  women  of  the  same  age,  as  joining 
in  the  daily  exercises  and  games m.  And  whilst 
Doric  customs  prevailed  at  Crotona,  the  daughter  of 
Pythagoras  (according  to  Timaeus”)  was  several 
times  appointed  leader  of  the  young  women  and 
matrons. 

3.  In  Crete  the  boys,  as  long  as  they  remained  in 
the  house  of  their  father,  were  said  to  dwell  in  dark- 
ness0. At  this  period  they  were  admitted  into  the 
syssitia  of  their  respective  fathers,  where  they  sat 
together  on  the  ground  ; after  the  syssitia  they 
formed  themselves  into  societies  under  separate  pai- 


s Xenoph.  2.  2.  Plutarch. 
Hesych.  According  to  Xen.  4. 
6.  the  Imrels  were  still  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  nai- 
dovofxos. 

h Xenoph.  ubi  sup. 

' Hesych.  where  the  fiovdyop 
is  erroneously  called  nats.  see 
book  III.  ch.  7.  §.  8. 

aa>(j)povL(rTai,  Etym.  Mag. 
p.  742.  39.  Those  appointed  to 
manage  the  boys  were,  accord- 
ing to  Hesychius,  generally 
called  apn cades. 

1 Who  were  called  Kwpai, 
ndmcu,  iraWciKes.  For  the  first 
expression  see  Maittaire  p.  156. 
Kopa  amongst  the  Pythagoreans. 
Jambl.  Pytb.  XI.  56.  For  the 


second,  see  Hesychius  in  v. 
where  read  Kopai.  For  the  third 
see  Etym.  Mag.  p.  649.  57. 

m Theocrit.  Idyll.  XVIII.  23. 
comp.  Pind.  Fragm.  Hy porch. 
8.  Boeckh,  Callim.  Lav.  Pall. 

33. 

n In  Porphyr.  Pyth.  VIII.  61. 
p.  263.  Goeller.  comp.  Jambl. 
Pyth.  30. 

0 ( tkotloi , see  Schol.  in  Eurip. 
Alcest.  989.  This  also  was  the 
time  in  which  the  boys  were 
taken  away  from  home ; see 
above,  ch.  4.  §.7;  and  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  be- 
longing to  no  agele,  they  were 
called  anayeXoi,  Hesych.  in  v. 
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donomi  p.  It  was  not  till  their  seventeenth  year 
that  they  were  enrolled  in  the  agelae  % so  that  the 
education  was  here  entrusted  to  the  family  for  a 
longer  period  than  at  Sparta.  They  remained  in 
the  agelae  till  married,  and  consequently  even  after 
they  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood ; hence  in  the 
extant  treaty  between  the  Latians  and  Olontians,  it 
is  required  that  the  agelae  also  should  take  the  oath ' . 
From  the  circumstance  however  that  these  troops 
of  young  men  were  brought  together  by  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  illustrious  in  their  body,  whose 
father  held  the  office  of  commander  (fyeXarnjs),  led 
them  to  the  chase  and  the  games,  and  exercised  the 
right  of  punishment  over  them s ; we  perceive  that  a 
far  greater  influence,  as  well  over  the  government 1 
as  the  education,  was  permitted  to  particular  fami- 
lies in  Crete  than  at  Sparta,  whilst  the  system  itself 
was  less  strict  and  impartial.  The  age  of  manhood 
was  in  Crete  dated  from  the  time  of  admittance  into 
the  male  gymnasia  (there  called  §po[xoi)u;  hence  a 
person  who  had  exercised  ten  years  among  the  men 
was  called  $eKa$po[j.ogx;  the  youth  who  had  not  as 
yet  wrestled  or  run  in  them  dcirotipofMsy.  We  have 
no  account  respecting  other  Doric  towns,  and  merely 
know  that  the  classes  of  the  ephebi  at  Cyrene  were 


p Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  p.  483. 
^ Hesych.  Ephorus  ubi  sup. 
and  Nicol.  Dam.  mention  in- 
deed only  a nalSov  dyeXt],  but 
use  7 rods  in  an  extensive  sense. 
r Chishull  p.  134. 
s Ephor.  ubi  sup.  Heracl. 
Pont.  3.  From  this  circum- 
stance, according  to  Hesy chius, 
the  ephebi  in  the  agele  were 
called  ayc\a(TTo\,  for  which 


Meursius  reads  ayeXaioi  from 
dyeXd^co  without  any  authority. 

I See  book  III.  ch.  8.  §.  2. 

II  Suidas. 

x ol  deKd  err)  iv  rois  avhpcicnv 
rjcTKrjKUTes,  according  to  the  cor- 
rection of  Valcken.  ad  Am- 
mon. I.  12. 

y Eustath.  ad  II.  0 . p. 
727.  18.  ad  Odyss.  0 . 1592, 
57.  Rom.  Ammonius  in  ytpav. 
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called  from  their  number  of  each  the  “ three  hun- 
“ dred\” 

4.  Thus  far  respecting  the  arrangements  for 
training  the  youths.  The  education  itself  was  partly 
bodily,  partly  mental;  although  the  division  must 
not  be  drawn  too  strictly,  since  each  exercise  of  the 
body  includes  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  mind,  at 
least  of  its  hardiness,  patience,  and  vigour.  The 
Greeks  however  used  the  general  terms  of  gymnastic 
for  the  former,  and  music  for  the  latter  of  these 
branches.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Dorians  paid 
more  attention  than  any  other  Greeks  to  gymnastic 
exercises a;  it  has  also  been  above  remarked,  that 
these  exercises  in  their  proper  sense  first  originated 
among  the  Cretans  and  Spartans  ; the  latter  in  par- 
ticular have  often  been  censured  for  practising  them 
in  an  immoderate  degree  b.  This  want  of  modera- 
tion however,  though  it  occurred  in  later  times,  is 
never  perceivable  in  the  maxims  and  ideas  of  the 
Dorians,  who  in  this,  as  in  several  other  cases,  knew 


7 TpLciKanoi.  Eustath.  and  Am- 
mon. ubi  sup.  Hesycli.  in  v.  ol 
€(f)Tj(3oi  /cat  to  av(TTT]p,a  avTwv. 
comp.  Intpp.  vol.  II.  1412.  The 
observations  of  Mazocchi  Tab. 
Heracl.  p.  258.  87.  are  very 
absurd. 

11  Hence  a particular  oil  ves- 
sel used  in  the  gymnasia  was 
called  A apis  oXttu,  Theocr.  Idyll. 
II.  156.  it  was  probably  a very 
simple  utensil,  since  the  Spar- 
tans, instead  of  the  (rrXeyy A, 
used  a bundle  of  reeds,  Schol. 
ad  Plat.  Charm,  p.  90.  Rulin- 
ken.  Plutarch.  Inst.  Lac.  p. 
253.  Lobeck  ad  Phrynieh.  p. 
430.  remarks  ingeniously  that 
several  vocabula  mvsica,  palce- 


strica  et  militaria,  even  in 
the  common  Grecian  dialect, 
had  a Doric  character,  being 
particularly  in  use  amongst  the 
Dorians. 

b Dion.  Chrysost.  Orat.  37. 

33.  <$nXoyvp.vci(TTOV(TL  Ad/ccoi/e?. 

The  same  is  said  in  Plato  Pro- 
tag. p.  342.  of  the  imitators 
of  the  Spartans,  who  also  (con- 
trary to  the  customs  of  their 
original),  were  addicted  to  the 
contest  with  the  csestus.  Ari- 
stot.  Polit.  VIII.  3.  3.  merely 
says,  that  the  discipline  to  which 
the  Spartan  youth  were  sub- 
jected made  them  too  brutal, 
6rjpi(X8eis. 
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how  to  set  bounds  to  youthful  ardour,  and  check  its 
pernicious  effects;  Aristotle  himself c remarks  con- 
cerning the  Spartan  education,  that  it  did  not  tend 
to  form  athletes,  who  considered  gymnastic  exercises 
as  the  chief  business  of  life  ; and  that  the  exercises 
tending  to  the  beauty  and  elasticity  of  the  frame 
were  accurately  separated  from  those  of  an  opposite 
character,  is  shewn  by  the  absolute  prohibition 
of  the  rougher  exercises  of  boxing  and  the  pan- 
cration d ; the  latter  being  a mixture  of  wrestling 
and  boxing,  in  which  the  fall  of  either  party  did  not 
decide  the  victory,  but  the  most  violent  contest  often 
took  place  when  the  combatants  were  struggling  on 
the  ground.  The  reason  of  this  is  said  to  be,  that 
in  these  alone  an  express  confession  of  the  defeated 
party  by  the  raising  of  the  hand,  served  to  put  an 
end  to  the  contest ; and  that  Lycurgus  would  not 
permit  such  an  avowal  to  his  Spartans.  But  the 
real  reason  is  probably  that  stated  above.  On  the 
other  hand,  gladiators  (o-nXo^a/oi)  who  publicly  ex- 
hibited their  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  were  not  to- 
lerated in  Laconia e,  probably  because  the  use  of 
arms  was  thought  too  serious  for  mere  sport  and 
display.  Nevertheless  the  colony  of  Gyrene  adopted 
this  custom  from  Mantinea  in  Arcadia f,  under  their 
legislator  Demonax  s. 


c Comp,  what  the  Spartan  in 
Plutarch.  Lac.  Apophthegm,  p. 
246.  says  concerning  the  dis- 
tinction between  Kpeiaawv  and 
Ka/3/3aXtKcorepo?,  a better  wres- 
tler. 

d Plutarch  Lycurg.  19.  reg. 
Apophthegm,  p.  125.  Lac.  Ap. 
p.  225.  Seneca  de  Benef.  V.  3. 
Xenophon’s  remarks  in  Rep. 


Lac.  4.  6.  on  the  boxing  of  the 
rjftwvTes,  do  not  apply  to  the 
gymnastic  exercises. 
e Plato  Laches  p.  183. 
f Where  it  was  without  doubt 
connected  with  the  military 
service,  and  a display  of  valour 
in  the  practice  of  war. 

8 Athen.  IX.  p.  154  D.  The 
Mantinean  o7rXo/xa^i'a  will  ac- 
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5.  The  Doric  race,  to  whom  the  elevation  of  gym- 
nastic contests  into  great  national  festivals  was  prin- 
cipally owing,  were  probably  likewise  the  first  who 
introduced  crowns  in  lieu  of  other  prizes  of  victory. 
The  gymnastic  combatants  in  Homer  are  excited  by 
real  rewards ; but  from  the  advanced  state  of  civil- 
ization on  which  the  Dorians  stood  in  other  respects, 
it  is  probable  that  they  also  purified  the  exhibition 
of  bodily  activity  from  all  other  motives  than  the 
love  of  honour.  The  first  crown  was  bestowed  at 
Olympia,  and  was  gained  in  the  seventh  Olympiad 
by  Daicles  a Dorian  of  Messenia h.  How  much 
gymnastic  exercises  were  practised  in  the  different 
Doric  states,  may  be  collected  from  the  extant  cata- 
logues of  the  conquerors  at  the  Olympian  and  Py- 
thian games ; some  conclusions  may  even  be  drawn 
from  an  examination  of  Corsini’s  Catalogue.  This 
shews  that  the  Spartans  never  practised  either  box- 
ing or  the  pane-ration ',  and  their  principles  were  so 
generally  recognized  at  the  Olympian  games,  over 
which  they  possessed  great  influence,  that  boys  were 
not  till  a very  late  period  permitted  to  contend  in 
the  pancration k.  On  the  other  hand,  many  con- 
querors in  the  race  came  from  Sparta,  particularly 
between  the  20th  and  50th  Olympiads : besides  nu- 
merous pentathli  and  wrestlers  : amongst  the  former 
Philombrotus  (Olymp.  26 — 28.),  amongst  the  latter 


count  for  a Mantinean  being 
reported  to  have  invented  the 
(vonXios  op^rjens,  Plutarch.  Num. 
13.  There  was  also  a peculiar 

MaVTLVLKT]  OTT^KTLS. 

h Corsini  Diss.  Agon.  p.  127. 

1 Thus,  as  is  his  usual  prac- 
tice, Hermippus  gives  a ficti- 
tious account  of  the  victory 

VOL.  IT. 


gained  by  the  son  of  Cliilon  in 
the  contest  with  the  cestus  at 
Olympia.  Diog.  Laert.  I.  3.  5. 

k Pausan.  V.  8.  3.  It  is  how- 
ever surprising  that  the  nevraO- 
\ov  naiduiv  existed  only  in  one 
Olympiad,  viz.  the  38th,  when 
a Lacedaemonian  obtained  the 
victory. 

Y 
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Hipposthenes  (Olymp.  37 — 43.)  anil  his  son  Hetoe- 
mocles  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of  crowns 
gained  at  Olympia ; the  first  victors  in  both  contests 
were  also  Lacedaemonians.  Before  the  9th  Olym- 
piad, the  Elean  catalogues  mention  Messenians  in 
particular  as  victors  in  the  race : from  the  49th 
Olympiad,  the  natives  of  Crotona  are  conspicuous  as 
victors  in  the  stadium  ; of  these,  Tisicrates  and  As- 
tylus  occupy  the  whole  period  between  the  71st  and 
75th  Olympiads.  At  the  same  time  the  swift-footed 
Phallys  was  thrice  victorious  at  the  Pythian  games: 
this  champion  was  likewise  the  wonder  of  his  age 
in  the  pentathlon  (a  contest  requiring  extraordinary 
activity),  but  particularly  in  the  exercise  of  leaping1, 
being  also  a warrior  and  athlete. 

During  this  period  there  existed  at  Crotona  a 
school  of  wrestlers,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Milo, 
who  from  the  62d  Olympiad  was  victorious  in  al- 
most every  one  of  the  four  principal  games,  more 
frequently  than  any  other  Greek.  It  was  however 
whilst  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  directed  the 
public  institutions  of  Crotona,  and  influenced  its 
manners,  that  this  city  outshone  the  rest  of  Greece 
by  its  warriors  and  athletes"1.  Milo  himself,  the 
fabulous  champion  of  posterity,  was  at  the  same 
time  a sage  and  hero.  But  the  conquest  of  Sybaris, 
the  destruction  of  the  Pythagorean  league,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Achaean  constitution,  soon  put  an 
end  to  this  system,  and  Crotona,  without  suffering 
any  external  change,  lost  at  the  end  of  the  75th 
Olympiad  the  whole  of  her  internal  vigour.  As  the 

1 See  the  grammarians  in  the  Meiner’s  Geschichte  der  J Vissen- 
proverb  vntp  ra  eamppeva  nr/ba.  schttft,  book  III.  ch.  2. 

m Strab.  VI.  p.  262.  comp. 
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atliletes  of  this  town  followed  in  their  choice  of  ex- 
ercises the  fundamental  principles  of  Spartan  disci- 
pline, the  case  was  reversed  amongst  the  Rhodians, 
particularly  whilst  the  family  of  Diagoras  flourished, 
which  produced  more  than  six  boxers,  the  first  of 
their  day,  and  men  of  gigantic  bodily  strength n. 
The  iEginetans  were  famed  for  their  dexterity  in 
the  contests,  and  from  the  45th  Olympiad  till  the 
dissolution  of  their  state,  bore  off  numerous  victories 
in  the  race,  wrestling,  and  pancration,  and  were  par- 
ticularly distinguished  as  boys  °.  The  distant  colo- 
nies in  Sicily  and  Libya  took  little  interest  in  gym- 
nastic contests : the  latter  expected  more  glory  from 
their  renowned  horses  and  chariots  p,  the  former 
from  their  breed  of  mules  T The  Cretans,  although 
particularly  distinguished  in  running,  fought  (ac- 
cording to  Pindar,  whose  statement  is  confirmed  by 
these  catalogues)  “like  gamecocks  in  the  arena  of 
“ their  own  court x It  is  not  possible  to  detail 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Doric  states  in  their  ma- 
nagement of  the  various  exercises,  till  the  customs 
observed  at  their  contests,  particularly  in  wrestling, 
have  been  more  accurately  examined  \ 


11  Diagoras,  his  sons  Dama- 
getus,  Acusilaus,  Dorieus,  and 
grandsons  Eucles  and  Peisirr- 
hodus;  perhaps  also  Hyllus,  see 
Boeckli  Expl.  Pind.  Olymp. 
VII.  p.  165. 

0 jEyinetica  p.  141.  see  also 
Menand.  de  Encom.  III.  i.  p. 
97.  ed.  Heeren. 

p Boeckh  Expl.  Pind  Pyth. 
IV.  p.  268.  Pyth.  V.  p.  287. 
to  which  add  Hesych.  in  e’Xat'a. 
(i  Boeckh  Expl.  Pind.  Olymp. 

IV.  p.  143. 

r Olymp.  XII.  20.  comp. 


Boeckh  Expl.  p.  210. 

s The  Spartans  were  parti- 
cularly fond  of  the  mode  of 
wrestling  called  K\ipaKL£eiv : see 
the  verses  of  Plato  the  comic 
poet  quoted  above,  p.  286. 
note  n\  comp.  Pint.  Lac.  Apo- 
phthegm. p.  241.  The  (iTTo  rpn- 
Xfoav  yvpvagecrOai,  Xen.  Rep. 
Lac.  5.  9.  appears  to  have  re- 
quired particular  strength  of 
neck.  The  Arrives  were  dex- 
terous  eSpocrrpocftoL  (throwers  of 
crossbuttocks),  Thcocr.  Idvll. 
XXV.  1 09. 
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().  But  all  the  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  of 
Sparta  were  esteemed  of  perhaps  less  importance  to 
the  education  of  the  body,  than  another  class,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  harden  the  frame  by  labour 
and  fatigue.  The  body  was  obliged  to  undergo  heat 
and  cold  (the  extremes  of  which  were  felt  in  an  im- 
moderate degree  throughout  the  narrow  valley  of 
Sparta)1,  likewise  hunger,  thirst,  and  deprivations 
of  every  description.  To  this  they  were  trained  by 
frequent  hunting  on  the  mountains,  in  which  man- 
ner the  youths  of  Crete  were  also  exercised  u,  as  also 
in  the  agelae,  under  the  agelates  x.  Next  came  the 
laborious  service  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
Laconian  territory,  amidst  which  the  young  men  of 
Sparta  grew  up  from  youth  to  manhood,  obliged  to 
administer  to  their  own  wants  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a servant  y.  The  boys  were  also  inured  to 
hardships,  by  being  forced  to  obtain  their  daily  nou- 
rishment by  stealing;  for  this  custom  was  also  limited 
to  a particular  period  in  the  education  of  the  sons  of 
the  Equals  ( o/xoioi)z . We  should  certainly  afford  at 
the  best  but  a very  partial  representation  of  these 
peculiar  customs,  if  we  singled  out  some  one  striking 
peculiarity  from  an  entire  connected  system,  and  at- 
tempt to  examine  in  detail  a subject  which  should 
be  criticised  generally,  or  not  at  all.  According  to 
the  scattered  fragments  of  our  information,  the  state 
of  the  case  was  as  follows3:  the  boys  at  a certain 

I See  book  I.  ch.  4.  §.  3.  A.  XI.  1 8. &c.  Plutarch  Lycurg. 

II  See  above,  ch.  4.  §.  7.  17.  does  not  state  the  reason 

x See  above,  §.  3.  accurately,  comp.  Inst.  Lac.  p. 

y See  book  III.  ch.  3.  §.  4.  249.  Lac.  Apophthegm,  p.  239. 

7 Xenoph.  Anab.  IV.  6.  14.  The  Schol.  Plat.  Leg.  I.  p.  225. 
a Heracl.  Pont.  2.  Xen.  Rep.  ed.  Ruhnken.  450  ed.  Bckker. 

Lac.  2,  6.  comp.  Cicero  apud  confuse  the  cryptia  with  this 
Nonium  in  clepere.  Gellius  N.  institution. 
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period  were  generally  banished  from  the  town,  and 
all  communion  with  men,  and  obliged  to  lead  a wan- 
dering life  in  the  fields  and  forests.  When  thus  ex- 
cluded, they  were  obliged  to  obtain,  by  force  or  cun- 
ning, the  means  of  subsistence  from  the  houses  and 
court  yards,  all  access  to  which  was  at  this  time  for- 
bidden them ; frequently  obliged  to  keep  watch  for 
whole  nights,  and  always  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
being  beaten,  if  detected.  To  judge  this  custom  with 
fairness,  it  should  only  be  regarded  in  the  connexion 
which  we  have  explained  above.  The  possession  of 
property  was  made  to  furnish  a means  of  sharpening 
the  intellect,  and  strengthening  the  courage  of  the 
citizens,  by  forcing  the  one  party  to  hold,  and  the 
other  to  obtain  it  by  a sort  of  war.  The  loss  of  pro- 
perty which  was  thus  occasioned,  appeared  of  little 
importance  to  a state  where  personal  rights  were  so 
little  regarded ; and  the  injurious  consequences  were 
in  some  measure  avoided  by  an  exact  definition  of 
the  goods  permitted  to  be  stolen b,  which  were  in 
fact  those,  that  any  Spartan  who  required  them 
for  the  chase,  might  take  from  the  stock  of  an- 
other. Such  was  the  idea  upon  which  this  usage 
was  kept  up  ; it  might  possibly  however  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  ancient  mountain-life  of  the  Dorians, 
when  they  inhabited  mounts  (Eta  and  Olympus, 
cooped  up  within  narrow  boundaries,  and  engaged 
in  perpetual  contests  with  the  more  fortunate  inha- 
bitants of  the  plains : as  a relic  and  memorial  of 
those  habits,  it  remained,  contrasted  with  the  inde- 


h oaa  fj.r)  Kco\vei  vofios.  Xe-  trocinari  honestum  putant  should 
noph.  Anab.  ubi  sup.  comp,  also  be  taken  in  a limited  sense ; 
De  Rep.  Lac.  2.  6.  Cicero’s  as-  comp,  however  Polyb.  VI.  46. 
sertion  de  Rep.  III.  9.  Cretes  la-  1 . 
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pendent  and  secure  mode  of  life  of  the  Spartans  at 
a later  period.  Respecting  the  triumph  of  Spartan 
hardihood,  viz.  the  scourging  at  the  altar  of  Diana 
Orthia,  it  has  been  above  remarked  in  what  manner, 
by  a change  made  in  the  genuine  Grecian  spirit,  the 
gloomy  rites  of  a sanguinary  religion  had  been 
turned  to  a different  and  useful  purpose r. 

7.  The  gymnastic  war-games,  which  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  Cretans  and  Spartans,  still  remain  to  he 
noticed  as  a characteristic  feature  of  the  Doric  edu- 
cation. At  the  celebration  of  these,  the  ephebi, 
after  a sacrifice  to  Mars  in  a temple  at  Therapne, 
went  through  a regular  battle  unarmed,  in  an  island 
formed  by  ditches,  near  the  garden  called  Platanis- 
tas,  and  exerted  every  means  in  their  power  to  ob- 
tain the  victory d.  In  Crete  the  boys  belonging  to 
one  syssition  frequently  engaged  in  battle  against 
those  of  another,  the  youths  of  one  agele  against 


c Book  II.  ch.  9.  §.  6.  The 
< fiovatjip  there  mentioned  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  (pvcris,  in  the 
Laconian  dialect  c povLs , or  cj^va 
c fiova , and  a(TKr)<TLs  contracted 
into  a£is,  lii-ip.  Concerning  the 
SuipaaTiyaxTis,  comp.  Plutarch 
Ly-curg.  18.  Inst.  Lac.  p.  254. 
Athen.  VIII.  p.  350  C.  Lucian. 
Icarom.  16.  Musonius  apud 
Stob.  Serm.  92.  p.  307.  Schol. 
ad  Plat.  Leg.  I.  p.  224.  Ruhn- 
ken.  p.  450.  Bekker.  Cic. 
Quaest.  Tusc.  V.  27.  Seneca  de 
prov.  IV.  To  this  add  the  pas- 
sages in  Manso  I.  2.  p.  183. 
Creuzer  Init.  Philos.  Plat.  II. 
p.  166.  A f3cop.ovLKr]s  occurs  in 
a Lacedaemonian  inscription, 
Boeckh.  N ’.  1 364.  I am  not  yet 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Thi- 
ersch’s conjecture,  that  the 


bronze  statue  of  a boy  at  Ber- 
lin is  of  this  character.  I 
should  rather  take  it  to  repre- 
sent a conqueror  in  the  pan- 
cration  twv  iraibwv,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  returning  thanks  to  Ju- 
piter for  his  victory. 

ll  Pausan.  III.  14.  8.  comp. 
II.  2.  Plat.  Leg.  I.  p.  633.  Cic. 
Quaest.  Tusc.  5 — 27.  Lucian. 
Anach.  38.  Plutarch  Lac.  Apo- 
phthegm. p.  239.  Lacaen.p.  258. 
what  Plato  terms  yvpvoirai^tas, 
are  in  general  exercises  of  naked 
boys  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
comp.  Schol.  ad  loc.  and  Sui- 
das  in  AvKovpycs.  The  rjfiwvTes 
according  to  Xen.  Rep.  Lac. 
4.  4.  also  fought  with  the  se- 
lected three  hundred  wherever 
they  encountered  them. 
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those  of  another,  and  these  contests  bore  a still 
nearer  resemblance  to  a real  engagement.  They 
marched  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  lyres,  and  besides 
fists,  weapons  of  wood  and  iron  were  employed0. 
Yet  although  at  Sparta  gymnastic  exercises  were 
certainly  brought  to  a nearer  resemblance  with  war 
than  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  it  would  be  erroneous 
on  that  account  to  conclude,  that  the  aim  of  all 
bodily  education  among  the  Dorians  was  to  obtain 
superiority  in  war.  Enough  has  been  alleged  to 
prove  satisfactorily  to  any  unprejudiced  reader,  that 
the  chief  object  of  Spartan  discipline  was  to  invi- 
gorate the  bodies  of  the  youth,  without  rendering 
their  minds  at  the  same  time  either  brutal  or  fero- 
cious. And  that  this  endeavour  to  attain,  as  it  were, 
an  ideal  beauty  and  strength  of  limb,  was  not  alto- 
gether unsuccessful,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that 
the  Spartans,  as  well  as  the  Crotoniats,  were  about 
the  60th  Olympiad  (540  B.  C.)  the  most  healthy  of 
the  Greeks f,  and  that  the  most  beautiful  men  as  well 
as  women  were  found  amongst  them  ». 

8.  The  female  sex  underwent  in  this  respect  the 
same  education  as  the  male,  though  (as  has  been  above 
remarked)  only  the  virgins.  They  had  their  own 
gymnasia'1,  and  exercised  themselves,  either  naked 
or  lightly  clad,  in  running,  wrestling,  or  throwing 


e Ephor.  apud  Strab.  X.  p. 
483.  Heracl.  Pont.  3. 

' Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  5.9.  The 
Lacedaemonian  aycoyrj  was  in 
later  times  considered  as  a 
gymnastic  education.  Thus 
Phocion  had  his  son  brought 
up  in  the  Lacedaemonian  man- 
ner, and  Alcibiades  was  at  least 


nursed  by  Amycla,  Plutarch 
Lycurg.  16.  Schol.  Plat.  I.  p. 
77.  Ruhnken. 

g Herod.  IX  72.  A Lacedae- 
monian strikingly  resembled 
Hector,  i.  e.  the  ideal  of  heroic 
excellence,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch Arat..  3. 

11  Nicol.  Damasc. 
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the  quoit  and  spear*.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
youths  or  men  were  allowed  to  look  on,  since  in  the 
gymnasia  of  Lacedaemon  no  idle  bystanders  were 
permitted ; every  person  was  obliged  either  to  join 
the  rest,  or  withdraw k.  Like  the  Elean  girls  in  the 
temples  of  Juno,  so  at  Sparta  the  eleven  Bacchana- 
lian virgins  exhibited  their  skill  in  the  race  at  a con- 
test in  honour  of  their  god. 

The  whole  system  of  gymnastic  exercise  was 
placed  at  Sparta  under  the  superintendence  of  ma- 
gistrates of  the  highest  dignity,  the  bidiaei ; and  the 
ephors  every  ten  days  inspected  the  condition  of  the 
boys,  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  of  a good  habit 
of  body,  if  so  general  a meaning  can  be  attached  to 
the  testimony  of  Agatharchides  h 

The  whole  of  this  book,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  chapter,  has  been  employed  in  considering  the 
manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Dorians  (the  Vicuto. 
AccpiKYj).  We  now  come  to  the  second  great  di- 
vision of  education,  viz.  music ; in  which  term  the 
whole  mental  education  of  the  Doric  race  was  in- 


cluded, if  we  except  writing,  which  was  never  gene- 
rally taught  at  Sparta  m.  Nor  indeed  was  it  essen- 


' Plutarch  Lycurg.  14.  Lac. 
Apophthegm,  p.  223.  comp. 
Manso  I.  2.  p.  162.  Respecting 
the  exercise  of  running  ivbpia>- 
j ms,  Weleker  ad  Alcm.  p.  10 
sq.  The  exercises,  besides  the 
gymnasia,  are  mentioned  by  a 
poet  in  Cic.  Qusest.  Tusc.  II. 
1 5 . and  referred  to  also  in  Ari- 
stopli.  Lys.  1 17. 

k Plato  Theaet.  p.  162,  169. 
Plutarch  Lycurg.  14.  only  says, 
that  they  witnessed  the  proces- 
sion and  dances  of  the  young 
men. 


1 In  Athen.  XII.  p.  550  1). 
comp.  /Elian.  V.  H.  XIV.  7. 

m According  to  Isocr.  Panath. 
p.  544.  comp.  Perizonius  ad 
/Elian.  V.  H.  XII.  50.  That 
they  learnt  to  read,  is  asserted 
by  Plutarch  Lycurg.  16.  Inst. 
Lac.  p.  247.  but  contradicted 
by  a Soph.  anon,  in  Orelli 
Opp.  Mor.  II.  p.  214.  The 
ancient  simplicity  of  their  man- 
ners is  evident  from  the  cus- 
tom of  cutting  a staff  (o-KuraXy) 
in  pieces,  and  dividing  the 
fragments,  to  be  preserved  as 
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tial  in  a nation,  where,  as  in  Crete,  laws,  hymns, 
and  the  praises  of  illustrious  men,  that  is  the  juris- 
prudence and  history  of  such  a people,  were  taught 
in  the  schools  of  music  n. 


CHAP.  VI. 

On  the  music  and  choral  dancing  of  the  Dorians. 

1.  We  are  now  about  to  speak  of  the  history  of 
music  in  the  different  Doric  states ; and  before  we 
notice  particular  facts  and  circumstances,  we  must 
direct  our  attention  to  the  more  general  one,  namely, 
that  one  of  the  musical  measures , or  apfMvtat  (by 
which  term  the  ancient  Greeks  denoted  the  arrange- 
ment of  intervals,  the  length  of  which  was  fixed  hy 
the  different  kinds  of  harmony,  yeV/y,  according  to 
the  strings  of  the  tetrachord,  together  with  the 
higher  or  lower  scale  of  the  whole  system),  was  an- 
ciently called  the  Doric0,  and  that  this  measure,  to- 
gether with  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian,  was  long  the 
only  one  in  use  among  the  musicians  of  Greece,  and 
consequently  the  only  one  which  in  these  early  times 
derived  its  name  from  a Greek  nation ; a sufficient 
warrant  for  us  to  consider  it  as  the  genuine  Greek 


memorials  of  a contract  entered 
into,  Photius  in  cruvrakr],  and 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  1284. 
from  Dioscorides  Trepl  vop.ip.u>v. 
Concerningthe  schools  of  learn- 
ing in  Crete,  see  Heracl.  Pont. 
3.  Eplior.  apud  Strab.  X.  p. 
482.  The  most  ancient  Gre- 
cian letters  appear  also  to  have 
been  Doric,  Suidas  in  K opiwos. 

11  /Elian.  V.  H.  II.  39.  The 
same  practice  was  enjoined  by 


the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  see  book 
I.  ch.  7.  §.  3. 

0 Hence  also  8a>pi§av,  to  sing 
in  the  Doric  style , Hesychius. 
A lyre  strung  so  as  to  suit  that 
measure  was  called  a A copia 
<f)6ppiy£.  Pindar  Olymp.  I.  17. 
who  also  calls  the  rhythm  which 
suited  the  Doric  harmony,  A&>- 
piou  TreSikov,  Olymp.  III.  5-  and 
the  whole  together  Acopia  nfkev- 
60s  vp. v<ov,  Fragm.  Incert.  98. 
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measure,  in  contradistinction  to  any  other  introduced 
at  a later  period  p.  A question  next  arises,  where- 
fore this  ancient  and  genuine  Greek  strain  was  called 
the  Doric  L The  only  explanation  that  can  be 
given  is,  that  it  was  brought  to  perfection  in  Doric 
countries,  viz.  in  the  ancient  domiciles  of  music, 
Crete,  Sparta,  Sicyon,  and  Delphi.  There  cannot 
therefore  have  been  any  school  or  succession  of  mu- 
sicians among  the  other  Greek  nations,  of  greater 
celebrity  than  the  Doric,  before  the  time  we  allude 
to.  Had  this  been  the  fact,  they  must  either  have 
adopted  the  same  measure,  or  had  an  original  one  of 
their  own ; in  the  first  case,  it  would  have  been 
named  rather  after  them,  in  preference  to  the  Do- 
rians ; in  the  second,  there  would  have  been  two 
Greek  styles  of  music,  not  merely  the  Doric.  It 
follows  then,  that  the  establishment  of  the  Doric 
music  must  have  been  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
renowned  musicians  of  Lesbos,  who  themselves  were 
prior  to  Archilochus  r,  and  should  not  be  considered 
as  commencing  with  Terpander8  (who  flourished 
from  Olymp.  26.  till  33.  676 — 646  B.  C.),  since  at 
his  time  they  had  already  arrived  at  a high  degree 


p Plat.  Lach.  p.  1 88  D. 

(i  Some  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain this  name,  by  supposing 
that  Thamyris  was  the  inven- 
tor, who  had  contended  with 
the  Muses  at  Dorium,  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  307.  comp. 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Grtec.  vol.  I.  p. 

3°i. 

r Book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  14. 

note.  It  was  on  this  that 
Glaucus  ap.  Plutarch  Music.  4. 
probably  grounded  his  proof  of 
the  date  of  Terpander. 

8 According  to  the  important 


testimony  of  Sosibius  the  La- 
conian, the  musical  contests  at 
the  Carnea  were  first  instituted 
in  Olymp.  26.,  and  according 
to  the  catalogue  of  Hellanicus, 
Terpander  was  the  first  who 
gained  the  pri/e,  Athen.  XIV. 
p.  635.  The  Parian  Marble 
ep.  35,  places  his  new  re- 
gulation of  music  at  Sparta 
in  Olymp.  33.  4.  The  other 
statements  on  the  time  of  Ter- 
pander are  far  inferior  to  these 
in  authority. 
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of  eminence.  In  fact,  the  Lesbian  musicians  were 
at  that  time  the  most  distinguished  in  Greece.  They 
far  surpassed  the  native  musicians  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  nay,  even  of  Lacedaemon  itself;  so  that  if  the 
above  style  had  not  at  that  time  been  common  in 
the  Peninsula,  it  would  not  have  been  called  the 
Doric.  Notwithstanding  which,  the  opposition  of 
the  Doric  to  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  measures  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  definite  and  systematic  relation 
between  the  three  on  the  other,  can  neither  have 
been  the  result  of  mere  popular  and  unscientific  at- 
tempts, nor  have  originated  in  the  mother-country 
of  Greece,  where  there  was  no  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  styles  of  music  peculiar 
to  those  Asiatic  nations l,  or  of  comparing  them  with 
their  own,  so  as  to  mould  them  into  one.  The  Doric 
style  however  could  only  have  been  so  named  ori- 
ginally, from  the  contrast  which  it  exhibited  with 
these  other  kinds  of  music,  and  this  must  have  been 
first  observed  in  foreign  countries,  and  not  among 
the  Dorians  or  Peloponnesians  themselves,  who  were 
only  acquainted  with  one  style.  The  natural  suppo- 
sition then  is,  that  the  Lesbian  musicians,  being  in 
constant  communication  both  with  the  Peloponnese 
and  Asia  Minor,  first  established  the  distinction  and 
names  of  the  three  measures , by  adapting  to  the 
particular  species  of  tetrachord  in  use  throughout 
the  Peloponnese,  the  accompaniments  of  singing  and 
dancing  practised  in  Asia  Minor,  and  moulding  the 
whole  into  a regular  system. 

2.  Allowing  then  the  truth  of  these  premises,  it 

r Thus  Pindar  (ap.  Athen.  p.  at  Lydian  banquets  the  strings 
635  D.  fragm.  Seol.  5.  Boeckh.)  of  the  lyre  sound  in  opposition 
says,  that  Terpander  first  heard  to  the  high  nrjKTis. 
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follows  that  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnese,  the  ge- 
nuine Greeks,  cultivated  music  to  a greater  degree 
than  any  other  of  the  Grecian  tribes,  before  the  time 
when  this  far-famed  school  of  Asia  flourished.  We 
are  warranted  in  assuming  that  it  was  not  merely 
the  external  influence  of  the  Doric  race  which  gave 
their  name  to  this  measure,  from  the  close  affinity  it 
bears  to  the  character  of  the  nation.  The  ancients, 
who  were  infinitely  quicker  in  discovering  the  moral 
character  of  music  than  can  be  the  case  in  modern 
times,  attributed  to  it  something  solemn,  firm,  and 
manly,  calculated  to  inspire  fortitude  in  supporting 
misfortunes  and  hardships,  and  to  strengthen  the 
mind  against  the  attacks  of  passion.  They  disco- 
vered in  it  a calm  sublimity,  and  a simple  gran- 
deur which  bordered  upon  severity,  equally  opposed 
to  inconstancy  and  enthusiasm'1;  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  character  we  find  so  strongly  impressed  on 
the  religion,  arts,  and  manners  of  the  Dorians.  The 
severity  and  rudeness  of  this  music  (which  appeared 
gloomy  and  harsh  (o-KvSpuTrog,  tetri ca ) to  the  later 
ages,  and  would  be  still  more  so  to  our  ears,  accus- 
tomed to  a softer  style)  was  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  mild  and  pleasing  character  which  had 
then  long  pervaded  the  Epic  poetry.  It  teaches  us 
undoubtedly  to  distinguish  between  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  and  those  sprung  from  the  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Greece,  who,  proud  of  their  natural  loftiness 
of  character  and  vigour  of  mind,  had  acquired  but 
little  refinement  from  any  contact  with  strangers. 

3.  In  the  study  of  music,  as  well  as  every  thing 

11  For  the  whole  of  this,  see  Pont.  ap.  Allien.  XIV.  p.  624 
Boeckh  de  Metric.  Pindar,  p.  I). 

238.  and  particularly  Heraclid. 
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else,  the  Dorians  were  uniformly  the  friends  of  anti- 
quity ; and  in  this  also  Sparta  was  considered  the 
model  of  Doric  customs  x.  Not  that  Sparta  opposed 
herself  altogether  to  every  attempt  at  improvement; 
her  object  was,  that  every  novelty  should  be  first  ac- 
knowledged to  he  an  improvement,  before  it  passed 
into  common  use,  and  formed  a part  of  the  national 
education.  Hence  it  unavoidably  followed,  that  the 
music  publicly  practised  in  Sparta  proceeded  by 
rapid  and  single  advances  to  a state  of  perfection ; 
which  opinion  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  ac- 
count given  by  an  ancient  author  of  the  different 
regulations  respecting  the  exercise  of  this  art  y. 
When  Terpander,  the  son  of  Derdenes,  an  inhabitant 
of  Antissa  in  Lesbos,  four  times  carried  off  the  prize 
in  the  Pythian  games,  and  also  in  the  Carnean  fes- 
tival at  Sparta  (where  the  musicians  of  his  school 
were  long  distinguished)2,  and  had  tranquillized  the 
tumults  and  disorders  of  the  city  by  the  solemn  and 
healing  tones  of  his  songs a,  the  acknowledged  ad- 
miration of  this  master  became  so  general  in  Sparta, 
that  he  procured  the  sanction  of  the  law  to  his  new 
inventions,  particularly  the  seven-stringed  lyre.  It 


x See  Athenaeus  p.  632.  from 
Heraclides  Ponticus. 

y The  supposed  Plutarch,  in 
the  learned  and  excellent  Essay 
on  music,  e.  9. 

z See  Aristotle  and  yElius 
Dionysius  in  Eustathius  p.  741. 
15.  Heraclid.  Pont.  2.  Plutarch 
de  Sera  Num.  Vind  13.  Hesy- 
chius  in  perci  Aecrftiov  u>B6v,  Apo- 
stolius  XII.  70.  &c.  According 
to  Plutarch  Mus.  6,  the  last  of 
that  school  who  appeared  at 


the  Carnea  was  Pericleidas, 
who  lived  before  Hipponax.  If 
so,  yElius  Dionysius  is  wrong 
in  mentioning  Euaenitides  and 
Aristocleides,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  certainly  of  a later  date. 
Phrynis  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question. 

a Diod.  fragm.  II.  p.  639. 
Plutarch  Music.  42.  Schol.  Od. 
y.  267.  ed.  Buttman.  Tzetzes 
Chil.  I.  16.  Marm.  Par.  ep. 

35- 
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appears  that  by  these  means1’  the  music  of  earlier 
times  became  entirely  antiquated,  so  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  ancient  Pythian  minstrels,  Chryso- 
themis  and  Philammon,  not  one  name  of  the  Doric 
musicians,  before  the  time  of  Terpander,  has  come 
down  to  us.  For  those  who,  like  Thaletas,  have 
been  sometimes  considered  more  ancient,  belong,  ac- 
cording to  undoubted  testimony,  to  a later  period  (‘. 
Plutarch  dates  the  second  epoch  of  Spartan  music 
from  Thaletas  the  Elyrian  (whose  skill  was  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  the  ancient  sacred  minstrels 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Tarrha)'1,  and  from 
Xenodamus  of  Cythera,  and  Xenocritus  the  Lo- 
criane  (whose  chief  compositions  were  paeans  and 
liyporchemes),  from  Polymnestus  of  Colophon,  and 
Sacadas  the  Argive,  the  latter  of  whom  distinguished 
himself  in  elegies  and  other  compositions  adapted  to 
the  flute,  the  former  in  the  orthian  and  dithyram- 
bic  styles  of  j^oetry,  and  also  as  an  epic  and  elegiac 
poet.  Sacadas  flourished  and  conquered  at  the  Py- 
thian games  in  Olymp.  48.  3.  586  B.  C. ; the  other 
musicians,  according  to  Plutarch,  must  also  have 
lived  about  the  same  period.  Thaletas  was  how- 


b Although  he  is  said  to  have 
been  first  fined  by  the  ephors 
on  account  of  the  number  of 
the  strings,  Plutarch.  Inst.  Lac. 
p.  25  1.  but  the  account  is  very 
confused.  Yet  Athenaeus  XIV. 
p.  628  D.,  when  he  says  that 
the  Spartans  saved  music  three 
times,  seems  to  allude  to  it. 

c For  the  statements  of  Schol. 
Od.  y . 267.  and  Eustathius  ad 
1.  concerning  an  ancient  Lace- 


daemonian named  Demodocus, 
of  Sipias  a Dorian,  of  Abaris  a 
Lacedaemonian,  and  of  Probolus 
a Spartan,  at  the  time  of  the 
migration  of  the  Heraclidae,  are 
hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of 
fabulous. 

(l  Book  II.  ch.  1 . §.  5. 

e Concerning  whom  see 
Boeckh  Expl.  Pind.  01.  X.  p. 

T97- 
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ever  earlier  than  Polymnestus 1 and  Xenocritus  p, 
although  later  than  Terpander  and  Archilochus,  and 
therefore  lived  before  the  40th  Olympiad,  or  620 
B.  C.  To  these  musicians  Plutarch  entirely  ascribes 
the  introduction  of  songs  at  the  gymnopaedia  of  La- 
cedaemon h,  the  endymatia  at  Argos,  and  some  pub- 
lic spectacles  in  Arcadia.  The  regulations  esta- 
blished at  this  period  appear  to  have  continued  in 
force  as  long  as  the  Spartan  customs  were  kept  up, 
and  were  the  chief  means  by  which  the  changes  at- 
tempted to  be  introduced  during  the  several  epochs 
of  Melanippides,  Cinesias,  Phrynis,  and  Timotlieus 
the  Milesian  were  prevented  from  being  carried  into 
effect.  Thus  Ecprepes  the  ephor,  on  observing  that 
the  lyre  of  Phrynis  had  two  strings  more  than  the 
allowed  number,  immediately  cut  them  out;  and  the* 
same  thing  is  said  to  have  happened  to  Timotlieus 


f Polymnestus  wrote  a poem 
to  Thaletas  for  the  Lacedae- 
monians (Paus.  I.  14.  3.),  pro- 
bably after  bis  death,  and  there- 
fore he  is  unquestionably  of  a 
later  date  than  Thaletas ; he  is 
called  the  cotemporary  of  Sa- 
cadas,  who  flourished  about  the 
48th  Olympiad  (588  B.  C.), 
but  was  probably  somewhat 
earlier.  According  to  Plutarch 
Mus.  5.  he  was  mentioned  by 
Aleman,  which  does  not  agree, 
if  this  poet  lived  in  Olymp.  27 
(672  B.  C.),  where  he  is  gene- 
rally placed  : but  the  other 

date  of  the  ancient  chronolo- 
gists  for  Aleman,  viz.  Olymp. 
47.  (592  B.  C.),  is  doubtless 
more  correct. 

8 Glaucus  ap.  Plutarch.  Mus. 
10. 


11  Sosibius  ap.  Athen.  XV.  p. 
678  B.  also  mentions  songs  of 
Thaletas  at  this  festival,  comp. 
Suidas  in  OciXrjras.  It  seems 
however  probable  that  the  in- 
troduction here  mentioned  did 
not  take  place  before  the  battle 
of  Thyraea,  about  Olymp.  58. 
or  546  B.  C.,  since  much  of 
the  musical  solemnities  of  the 
gymnopaedia  referred  to  this 
action,  Athen.  ubi  sup.  comp. 
Etymol.  Mag.  in  yvp.voTrc.ibla,  if 
we  should  there  read  with 
Manso,  History  of  Sparta,  vol. 

I.  part  2.  p.  2 1 I.  Qvpaiav  for 
nL\rtini/,  on  which  however 
there  is  some  doubt,  see  book 

II.  ch.  6.  §.  4.  note. 

1 Plutarch  Agis  10.  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  205. 
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at  the  Carnean  festival k.  The  account  is  however 
contradicted  hy  an  improbable  story,  that  the  ac- 
cused minstrel  justified  himself  by  referring  to  a 
statue  of  Apollo  at  Sparta,  which  had  a lyre  con- 
taining the  same  number  of  strings  h At  least  Pau- 
sanias  m saw  in  the  hall  of  music  at  Sparta 11  (a/aas), 
the  eleven-stringed  lyre  which  was  taken  from  Ti- 
motheus,  and  there  hung  up. 

It  is  well  known  that  a Spartan  decree  is  sup- 
posed to  exist0,  on  this  real  or  fabulous  transaction 
respecting  the  eleven-stringed  lyre  of  Timotheus.  It 
recites,  that  “ whereas  Timotheus  of  Miletus,  de- 
“ spising  the  harmony  of  the  seven-stringed  lyre, 
“ poisoned  the  ears  of  the  young  men  by  increasing 
“ the  number  of  strings,  and  introducing  a new  and 
“ effeminate  species  of  melody;  and  that  having 
“ been  invited  to  perform  at  the  festival  of  the  Eleu- 
“ sian  Ceres,  he  exhibited  an  indecent  representation 
“ of  the  holy  rites,  and  most  improperly  instructed 
“ the  young  men  in  the  mystery  of  the  labour-pains 
“ of  Semele  ; it  is  decreed  that  the  kings  and  ephors 
“ should  reprimand  Timotheus,  and  compel  him  to 
“ reduce  the  number  of  strings  on  his  lyre  to  seven; 


k According  to  Plutarch  Agis 
io.  Inst.  Lac.  p.  251.  and  Ci- 
cero de  Leg.  II.  15.  compare 
Dio  Chrys  Or.  XXXII.  p.  382 
B.  ed.  Reisk. 

1 Artemon  ap.  Atlien.  XIV. 
p.  636  E. 

m III.  12.  8. 

n Etymol.  Mag.  in  a-Kids. 

0 Ap.  Boetli.  de  Musica  ad 
calc.  Arati.  Oxon.  p.  66.  Also 
in  Casaubon  on  Atlien.  VIII. 
p.  613.  (vol.  IV.  p.  61 1. 
Schweigh.),  Scaliger  on  Mani- 


lius,  Bulliald  on  Theon,  Leo- 
pardus  in  his  Observationes 
Criticse,  Gronovius  Prtef.  ad 
Thes.  Ant.  Grsec.  vol.  V.  from 
a Cambridge  MS.,  Chishull 
Ant.  Asiat.  p.  128,  and  with  a 
collation  of  several  Oxford  ma- 
nuscripts (Cleaver’s)  Deeretum 
Lacedifimoniorum  contra  Ti- 
motheum  Milesium,  Oxonii 
1777.  lastly,  Payne  Knight, 
Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet, 
sect.  7.  and  Porson,  Tracts  p. 
145.  Mus.  Crit.  vol.  I.  p.  506. 
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“ in  order  that  every  person  in  future,  being  con- 
“ scious  of  the  dignity  of  the  state,  might  beware  of 
“ introducing  improper  customs  into  Sparta,  and  the 
“ fame  of  the  contests  be  preserved  unsullied  p.” 
But  the  authenticity  of  the  inscription  is  so  doubt- 
ful,  to  say  no  more,  that  we  dare  not  deduce  any 
historical  inferences  from  it.  For  in  the  first  place, 
the  style  of  the  document  appears  to  have  been 
formed  upon  the  model  of  a common  Athenian  ho- 
norary decree,  only  that  censure  is  inserted  instead 
of  praise  with  a sort  of  mock  gravity.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  characteristic  of  Spartan  manners,  but 
much  that  is  foreign  and  almost  strange ; for  ex- 
ample, it  is  not  even  stated  who  proposed  and  ap- 
proved the  decree.  Secondly,  a decree  upon  such  a 
subject  is  not  consistent  with  the  general  spirit  of 
the  government  of  Sparta,  which  was  distinguished 
by  its  summary  method  of  proceeding.  Every  ephor, 
as  inspector  of  the  games,  had  the  same  powers  in- 
dividually as  are  here  attributed  to  the  whole  col- 


i’  The  following  recension  of 
the  decree  is  made  after  the 
manuscripts,  without  any  arbi- 
trary introduction  of  laconisms; 
while  the  short  vowels  are 
every  where  retained,  and  even 
the  singular  I for  Y.  Eneide  6 
T ipoOeop  6 M i\rj(riop  Trapyivopevop 
ev  tov  ciperepav  ttoXlv  tov  naXaiav 
poav  aTipaade,  kcu  Tav  8ia  rav 
enra  xopbciv  KiTcipiTLV  aTroarpecfro- 
pevop  noXi(f)oviav  eiaayov  Xipaive- 
rai  rap  aieoap  tov  veov  8ia  re  rap 
7ro Xi^op8iap  icai  Tap  KaivoTarop  to 
peXeop,  aye  we  <ai  nouaXav  avTi 
anXoap  <ai  Terapevap  apejxevvLTai 
Tav  poav,  em  ^poparop  aiviaTa- 
pevop  rav  to  peXeop  biaaKeiav  avri 

VOL.  II. 


rap  evappovio  ttottov  avTiaTpocfiov 
apoifiav'  napaieXeTeis  8e  Kai  eTTov 
ayova  Tap  EXeiaiviap  AapaTpop 
anpene  Sieo-KeiavaTO  Tav  tco  piTco 
Siaericeiav,  TAN  TAP  SepeAap  o8iva 
ovk  evSiKa  Top  veop  8i8a<Ke  8e- 
Soktui  ap  7 rept  tovtolv  Top  fiaai- 
Xeap  <ai  Top  e(f)opop  pepyfsaTTai 
Tipodeov,  enavayxaTai  8e  koi  tov 
evdeica  xopdav  eKTapev  Tap  irepiTTap 
vnoXinopevov  Tap  ei rra‘  oirop  Iko- 
rrrop  to  Tap  noXiop  [3a pop  opov  ev- 
Xa/3erai  cttov  UnapTav  err ufrepev  tl 
tov  pe  k aXov  erov  pe  noTe  rapaT- 
TeTaL  tcXeop  ayovov  (according  to 
Porson,  rj  tcov  prj  ttot'i  too  aperap 
KXcop  ayovTdv.). 
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lege,  and  the  kings ; who  had  (it  is  true)  a place  of 
honour  at  the  public  games,  hut  no  share  in  the  di- 
rection of  them.  The  Eleusinia,  in  the  form  of  a 
theatrical  festival,  were  at  least  celebrated  in  Sparta 
at  a late  date q.  That  Timotlieus  should  have  ven- 
tured to  produce  his  “ Birth  of  Bacchus”  at  those 
games  is  very  surprising,  but  still  more  so  is  the  ac- 
count of  his  having  taught  it  to  the  Spartan  youths, 
which  can  only  mean  that  he  contrived  to  have  it 
represented  by  the  young  men  of  the  town.  Now 
the  ’£2&)v  of  Timotlieus  was  a dithyrambic  ode  of 
the  mimic  species,  which  was  a late  invention  per- 
formed by  regular  actors,  not  by  a public  chorus. 
How  then  is  it  possible  that  the  latter  should  have 
been  the  case  at  Sparta  ? The  learned  distinction  be- 
tween different  styles  of  music  in  the  decree,  clearly 
savours  less  of  Laconian  brevity  than  of  the  self- 
complacency  of  some  grammarian r.  Most  of  the 
expressions  used  may  be  traced  to  the  comic  poets  of 
Athens,  and  contain  no  Spartan  peculiarities,  and 
yet  an  accurate  explanation  of  them  might  lead  us 
into  many  difficulties.  Lastly,  the  dialect  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  composition  of  some  one  who  had  acci- 
dentally become  acquainted  with  peculiar  Spartan 
inflexions.  The  letter  P is  most  suspiciously  used 
throughout ; the  author  had  evidently  an  erroneous 
notion  that  6 is  not  Laconian,  and  should  be  changed 
into  T,  instead  of  Xs.  The  editors  have  endea- 
voured to  make  considerable  alterations  in  the  or- 

<i  Book  II.  ch.  10.  §.  4.  * Thus,  for  example,  we  have 

r In  common  Greek,  eni  x/>«-  fTU,v  from  e6os,  the  Laconian 
fxaroi  crwiaTapavos  rrjv  tov  pekcos  form  of  which  was  BE20P, 
8iaaK€VT]v  dvr\  rrjs  ivappovlov  npns  Valcken.  ad  Theocrit.  p.  282. 
ttjv  avTL(TTpncj)ou  ap.oil3r]V. 
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tliography 1 ; but  by  this  means  all  possibility  of  cri- 
ticism is  made  hopeless.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  some  grammarian  has  taken  the  trouble  to  draw 
up  a Laconian  decree  from  one  of  the  stories  re- 
specting Timotheus,  the  interest  of  which  should 
consist  in  the  austerity  of  the  sentiments,  and  the 
roughness  of  the  dialect.  That  the  inventor  really 
intended  it  for  a public  monument,  is  evident  from 
the  ancient  style  of  writing,  which  was  abolished  at 
Athens  at  the  archonship  of  Eulid,  and  in  Sparta 
perhaps  later  11 . 

In  Crete  the  national  music  was  once  formed  on 
the  same  principles  as  in  Lacedaemon  x,  but  became 
relaxed  in  course  of  time.  In  a Cnosiany  decree 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ,  an  ambassador  is  commended  for  having 
often  played  on  the  lyre  the  melodies  of  Timotheus, 
Polyidus  z,  and  the  ancient  Cretan  poets.  In  Argos 
too,  the  first  person  who  used  a lyre  with  more  than 
seven  strings  was  punished a,  and  in  Sicyon  also 
there  were  laws  appointed  to  regulate  musical  con- 
tests b. 


I For  instance  M0Y2U  has 
been  written  for  /urw  (see 
Valckenaer.  P-379-),  without  a 
shadow  of  probability ; for  kl- 
rapLTiv  KI2APIS1N,  for  ap.(fiievvi- 
rai  AMnENNYTAI  (from  dfi7re<rai, 
dp(piecrcii  Hesychius),  or  AMni- 
FENNYTAI  (from  pearov,  Etym. 
M.  p.  195.  45.  for  eaOos  Ari- 
stoph.  Lys.  1090.)  ; for  eVam- 
yKarai  EHANArKAfAI  from  noi- 
rjcu,  &C.  &C. 

II  That,  it  was  a common 
practice  to  forge  Spartan  in- 
scriptions is  remarked  by 
Valckenaer.  p.  257.  The  au- 
thenticity of  this  decree  was 


first  questioned  by  Villebrun 
ad.  Athen.  VIII.  p.  352.  and 
Heinrich  Epimenides,  p.  175. 

x Plat.  Leg.  II.  p.  660.  cf. 
III.  p.  680. 

y Chishull  Ant.  Asiat.p.  121. 
z A cotemporary  of  Timo- 
theus, Plutarch  Mus.  21.  A- 
then.  VIII.  p.  352  B. 
a Plutarch  Mus.  37. 
h Boeckli  Inscript.  N°.  1 108. 
Plutarch  Mus.  32.  ascribes  a 
moral  judgment  of  music  par- 
ticularly  to  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, Mantineans,  and  Pellene- 
ans. 

z 2 
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4.  The  chief  reason  why  the  state  so  constantly 
interfered  in  the  regulation  of  music  was,  that  it  was 
considered  much  more  as  expressing  the  general 
tone  of  the  feeling  and  morals  of  the  people,  than 
as  an  art  which  might  be  left  to  its  own  capabilities 
of  improvement.  Historical  examples  confirm  the 
truth  of  this  close  connexion,  and  in  particular,  it  is 
alleged  respecting  the  Dorians  of  Sicily,  that  by  in- 
troducing a soft  effeminate  music,  they  destroyed 
the  purity  of  their  morals c ; while  the  strict  domestic 
discipline  at  Sparta  would  hardly  have  been  pre- 
served without  the  assistance  of  the  ancient  style  of 
music  which  was  there  cultivated.  In  order  to  ex- 
plain this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  those 
times  music  formed  a much  more  universal  branch 
of  education,  and  was  practised  to  a far  greater  ex- 
tent by  the  people  at  large , than  it  has  ever  been 
since'1.  We  may  trace  the  progress  of  music,  as  it 
from  time  to  time  fell  more  into  the  hands  of  indi- 
vidual artists,  whilst  the  populace,  which  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  art  took  a part  in  the  exhibition,  gra- 
dually became  mere  spectators.  The  command 
of  an  ancient  Delphic  oracle  % viz.  that  public 
thanksgivings  should  be  offered  to  Bromius  by  the 
whole  people  for  a fruitful  year,  by  singing  choruses 
in  the  streets,  was  also  followed  at  Sparta,  at  least 
in  the  Gymnopsedia.  At  this  festival  large  choruses 
of  men  and  boys  appeared f,  in  which  a large  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  doubtless  took  part.  From 

‘ Max.  Tyr.  4.  p.  46.  21.  p.  c Ap.  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p. 
2 16.  ed.  Davis,  cf.  Cic.  de  Leg.  1 5.  compare  Buttmann’s  Com- 
II.  15.  mentary,  p.  35. 

•1  As  was  always  the  case  in  1 Sosibius  ap.  Atlien.  p.  678 
Arcadia,  according  to  Polybius  B. 

IV.  20.  7. 
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this  circumstance  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
market  was  called  chorus s ; and  it  is  probable  that 
the  spacious  (ev pvx°P°l)  cities  of  Homer  were  merely 
furnished  with  open  squares,  large  enough  to  con- 
tain such  numerous  choruses.  It  was  at  these  great 
city-choruses  that  those  of  blemished  reputation  al- 
ways occupied  the  hindermost  rows1’:  sometimes, 
nevertheless,  men  of  consideration,  when  placed 
there  by  the  arranger  of  the  chorus,  boasted  that 
they  did  honour  to  the  places,  the  places  did  not 
dishonour  them  ‘.  Those  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
chorus  were  called  (like  the  soldiers  arrayed  behind 
the  line  of  battle)  if/Ae?Vk;  the  choregus  however  did 
not  merely  defray  the  expenses  of  the  chorus,  but  he 
also  led  it  in  person ; and  indeed  a choregus  once 
performed  the  duties  of  flute-player  at  Lacedaemon1. 
If  then  every  citizen  took  some  part  in  these  cho- 
ruses, it  follows  that  they  must  have  been  trained  to 
them,  and  have  practised  them  from  childhood ; as 
we  know  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  whole  musical 


s Pausan.  III.  1 1 . 7. 

h Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  IX.  5.  ev 
\opols  els  t cis  eTTOveihiarovs  x^pas 
cnreXavverai. 

‘ See  the  Apophthegm  of 
Damonides,  Plutarch  Reg.  A- 
pophth.  p.  130.  Lac.  Apophth. 
p.  203.  where  however  x°paybs 
is  put  instead  of  x°P07r0“,s> 
which  magistrate  had  the  re- 
gulation of  the  choruses  in 
general  (Xen.  Ages.  2.  17.  Plu- 
tarch ubi  sup.  p.  173.  but  in 
Herodotus  VI.  67.  there  is  no 
reason  to  introduce  him  on 
conjecture);  and  the  saying  of 
Agesilaus,  Plutarch  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  t 73  (where  however 


it  is  erroneously  stated  that 
Agesilaus  was  appointed  king 
when  a boy).  The  author  of 
the  Agesilaus  attributed  to 
Xenophon  states,  that  Agesi- 
laus, before  the  capture  of  Pei- 
raeum,  returned  home,  though 
lame,  in  order  to  be  conducted 
to  his  place  by  the  choropoeus 
at  the  paean  of  the  Hyacinthia; 
but  he  clearly  confounds  him 
with  the  Amycleans. 

k Above,  pag.  266,  note  z. 
where  I preferred  the  explana- 
tion of  Hesychius  to  that  of 
Suidas. 

1 Aristot.  Polit.  VIII.  6.  6. 
z 3 
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instruction  of  Crete  and  Sparta  was  intended  as  a 
preparation  for  them’11.  Hence  we  perceive  that 
at  least  in  early  times  a certain  cultivation  of 
music  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  national 
manners,  was  common  to  all  Spartans ; and  the  say- 
ing of  the  poet  Socrates  n,  “ that  the  bravest  of  the 
“ Greeks  also  made  the  finest  choruses,”  was  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  them ; also  Pratinas  the  scenic- 
poet  speaks  of  “the  Lacedaemonian  cicada0  as  ready 
“ for  the  chorus  p.”  In  later  times  indeed  the  num- 
bers of  the  citizens  in  Sparta  so  greatly  diminished, 
and  war  occupied  so  much  of  the  public  attention, 
that  the  favourable  side  of  Spartan  discipline  was 
cast  into  the  shade,  and  Aristotle  ascribes  with  truth 
to  the  Spartans  of  his  time  a just  discrimination 
and  taste  for  music,  but  no  scientific  knowledge  of 
it  L 

The  cultivation  of  music  however  was  the  more 
general  among  the  Dorians  and  kindred  race  of 
Arcadians,  from  the  circumstance  that  women  took 
a part  in  it,  and  sang  and  danced  in  public  both 
with  men  and  by  themselves r.  On  the  nature  of 
the  parthenia , or  the  choruses  performed  by  girls, 
the  character  and  education  of  Doric  virgins  enable 
us  to  decide  with  confidence,  when  we  are  told,  that 
the  parthenia  were  accompanied  by  Dorian  music, 
and  there  was  something  in  them  exceedingly  grave 

m Plato  Leg.  II.  p.  666.  as  a musical  animal,  and  sa- 

n Ap.  Athen.  XIV.  p.  628  F.  cred  to  Apollo. 

Schweighteuser  asks,  who  this  p lb.  XIV.  p.  633  A. 

poet  Socrates  was?  I believe  (i  Aristot.  Polit.  VIII.  5.  and 

the  passage  is  from  the  npoot-  on  the  other  hand  see  Chamae- 
/xtoi/,  or  Hymn  to  Apollo,  which  leon  ap.  Athen.  IV.  p.  184  1). 
the  philosopher  composed  when  r Above,  ch.  2.  §.  3.  ch.  4. 

in  prison.  §.  1.  Hesychius  c pov\i8ep,  nap- 

0 The  cicada  was  considered  6cvav  x°P0S>  p cels. 
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and  solemn8.  It  appears  likewise,  that  aged  per- 
sons, who  at  Athens  would  have  been  ridiculed  for 
dancing  at  religious  ceremonies,  at  Sparta  often  took 
a part  in  the  great  choruses,  as  is  proved  by  the  ac- 
counts of  the  three  great  choirs  of  boys,  men,  and 
old  men , which  seem  to  have  danced  at  several  great 
festivals l. 

5.  Having  now  in  the  foregoing  remarks  con- 
sidered the  peculiarities  of  the  Doric  race,  as  well  in 
general  as  with  respect  to  Sparta  in  particular,  we 
shall  next  give  some  account  of  the  progress  of  music 
among  the  several  states  of  that  race. 

That  the  religious  music  and  poetry  of  the  Do- 
rians originated  in  Crete  has  been  shewn  above  u ; 
and  perhaps  the  loud  and  irregular  music  of  the 
early  Phrygian  inhabitants  first  awakened  a taste 
for  that  art  among  the  Dorians.  The  nome,  the 
paean,  and  the  hyporchemex,  had  been  known  in 
Crete  from  an  early  period,  though  the  more  po- 
lished form  of  the  two  last  was  introduced  by  Tlia- 
letas.  The  dances  in  a ring  were  often  connected 
with  the  nome  and  hyporcheme,  according  to  an 
ancient  custom  in  Crete  and  the  neighbouring  re- 
gions ; and  they  were  danced  by  both  men  and  wo- 


s Boeckh  ad  Pindar,  fragm. 
p.  598. 

1 Plutarch  Lycurg.  21.  de 
amore  sui  15.  Lac.  Inst.  p. 
251.  Schol.  Plat.  Leg.  I.  p. 
223.  Rulinken.  p.  449.  Bekker, 
Zenobius,  Apostolius,  &c.  they 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Tyrtaeus  (Pollux  IV.  15. 
106.),  to  whom  Lycurgus  in 
Leocrat.  p.  162.  21.  ascribes 
generally  a large  share  in  the 


education  of  youth  at  Sparta. 
It  is  from  these  of  the  Spar- 
tans that  Plato  copies  his  great 
choruses.  Leg.  II.  p.  664  sqq. 
11  Book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  11,  13. 
x Concerning  these  songs, 
see  Athenaeus  IV.  p.  181  B. 
where  it  is  stated  that  tum- 
bling (KvfiurTav)  was  a national 
custom  in  Crete,  and  in  gene- 
ral Aristoxenus  ap.  A then.  XIV. 
p.  630  B. 

z 4 
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men -v.  At  Spayta  there  were  the  same  dances, 
known  by  the  name  of  opfxoi,  or  ornaments 2.  The 
youth  danced  first  some  movements  suited  to  his 
age,  and  of  a military  nature ; the  maiden  fol- 
lowed in  measured  steps,  and  with  feminine  gestures. 
The  Spartan  music  was  in  general  derived  from  the 
Cretan,  nor  did  it  attempt  to  disown  its  origin ; in- 
deed many  favourite  dances,  with  their  tunes,  and 
certain  paeans,  ordered  by  law  to  be  sung  at  ap- 
pointed times,  together  with  many  other  kinds  of 
music,  were  called  Cretan  a.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  although  their  origin  may  have  been  similar, 
their  progress  and  developement  were  very  different. 
The  Cretan  music  appears  to  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely warlike  and  religious,  while  the  Spartan  from 
the  time  of  Aleman,  was  adapted  to  more  various 
purposes.  Peculiar  kinds  of  Lacedaemonian  dances 
were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  of  Si- 
cyonb;  they  consisted  as  well  of  motions  of  the 
hands  as  of  the  feet,  as  Aristoxenus  states  of  several 
ancient  national  dances  c.  The  early  zeal  for  music 
in  these  regions  is  shewn  by  the  contests  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Ithome  in  Messenia,  in  which 
Eumelus  engaged  before  the  first  war  with  Lace- 
daemon d:  the  contests  of  the  Muses  connected  with 
the  Carnean  festival  began  in  the  26th  Olympiad 
(676  B.  C.).  In  the  time  of  Polycrates,  Argos  pos- 

y Above,  ch.  4.  §.  1.  Eusta-  237. 
thius  ubi  sup.  relates  that  The-  il  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  X.  p. 
seus  danced  thus  with  the  seven  48 1 D. 

youths  and  maidens  to  Cnosus.  b Herod.  VI.  129.  compare 
Compare  Lobeck  ad  Soph.  Aj.  Wesseling’s  note. 

698.  Kvdxria  o^x^paTa.  c Athenaeus  I.  p.  22  D. 

7 Lucian  de  Saltat.  12.  See  (l  Pausan.  IV.  33.  3. 
Meursius  Orchestra,  tom.  V.  p. 
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sessed  the  most  celebrated  musicians  in  Greece e, 
particularly  flute-players ; about  the  48th  Olympiad 
(588  B.  C.)  Sacadas  wrote  poetry,  composed  music, 
and  played  lyric  songs  and  elegies  to  the  flute  1 ; a 
particular  kind  of  flute  was  called  the  Argives.  Si- 
cyon  also  appears  to  have  had  a share  in  these  im- 
provements ; for  after  Sacadas  had  thrice  gained  the 
prize,  Pythocritus  of  Sicyon  was  victorious  in  six 
following  contests  ll ; and  the  dithyrambic  chorus  to 
the  flute  was  performed  there  with  great  skill  and 
effect That  at  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  Phlius,  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  gave  a peculiar  turn  to  music 
and  poetry,  has  been  remarked  above  k,  and  will  be 
explained  at  greater  length  hereafter.  In  Sicily 
the  worship  of  Ceres  prevailed,  which  was  always 
attended  with  a degree  of  licentiousness ; the  Syra- 
cusan choruses  of  iambists1  were,  without  doubt, 
connected  with  this  worship111.  The  circumstance 
that  the  effeminate  dances  of  the  Ionians  were  cele- 
brated there  in  honour  of  Diana  n,  was  probably  occa- 
sioned by  music  having  degenerated  in  that  island  °. 


e Herod.  III.  13 1 . 

I Boeckh  ad  Pindar,  fragm. 
inc.  88.  Concerning  Hierax, 
see  below  §.  7.  Ariston  is  also 
mentioned  as  an  ancient  flute- 
player  of  Argos,  in  an  epigram 
of  Simonides  or  Bacchylides, 
Brunck’s  Analect.  vol.  I.  p. 
14 1.  Gaisford’s  Poet.  Min.  vol. 
I.  p.  383.  Neue  Bacchyl. 
fragm.  61. 

s Pausan.  IV.  27.  4. 

II  Pausan.  VI.  14.  5. 

' See  the  ancient  Epigram  in 
Athenaeus  XIV.  p.  629. 

k Book  II.  ch.  10.  §.  6. 

1 Athen.  V.  p.  181  C. 

m The  tn/i/3t|etz/  is  also  else- 


where conected  with  this  wor- 
ship ; compare  Max.  Tyr.  Diss. 
XXI.  p.  216.  Davis,  and  the 
general  expression  o-iKeXt^en/  for 
6pxei<rdai,  Theophrast.  ap.  A- 
tlien.  I.  p.  22  C.  And  Archi- 
lochus perhaps  belonged  to  the 
colony  in  which  the  priestess 
Cleoboea  brought  the  mystical 
rites  of  Ceres  from  Paros  to 
Thasos. 

n Particularly  of  Diana  Xirco- 
vea,  as  appears  from  Athenaeus 
p.  629  E.  who  was  also  ori- 
ginally Ionic,  book  II.  ch.  9. 

§•  5-  ' 

0 Athen.  IV.  p.  103. 
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6.  We  have  not  as  yet,  nor  do  we  intend  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  dancing  independently  of  music  ; 
as  this  combination  appears  to  be  most  convenient 
for  our  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  importance  as 
connected  with  manners  and  public  education.  Danc- 
ing, when  it  did  not  merely  accompany  the  time  of 
the  music,  inclined  either  to  gymnastic  display  or  to 
mimicry ; i.  e.  it  either  represented  bodily  activity, 
or  it  was  meant  to  express  certain  ideas  and  feel- 
ings. The  gymnastic  dancing  was  nowhere  so  much 
practised  as  at  Sparta,  where  the  ancient  connexion 
between  the  musical  school  and  the  palaestra,  and 
of  both  with  the  military  exercises,  was  more  strictly 
maintained  than  in  any  other  state.  Indeed  the 
march  of  the  Spartans  and  Cretans  had,  on  account 
of  its  musical  accompaniment,  some  resemblance  to 
a dance.  For,  whereas  the  other  Greeks  either 
marched  to  battle  without  any  music,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancient  Achseans,  or,  like  the  Argives, 
made  use  of  Tyrrhenian  trumpets p,  the  Cretans  ad- 
vanced to  battle  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre0!,  the  Spar- 
tans to  that  of  the  flute1’.  This  last  seems  however 
to  have  been  an  innovation ; for  Aleman  the  Laco- 


p On  which  see  Athen.  p. 
624  B. 

;i  Pausan.  II.  21.  3.  Comp. 
Schol.  Soph.  Aj.  14.  Eurip. 
Phcen.  1386.  Minerva  was 
evidently  the  patron  of  the 
trumpeters,  under  the  name 
2aX7riy|,  at  Argos  (an  allusion 
to  which  see  in  ACsch.  Eum. 
556.  Soph.  Aj.  17.),  because 
she  was  tutelar  deity  of  the 
flute-players  ; and  this  was  also 
the  case  at  Sparta.  For  it  is 
plain  from  Polyaenus  I.  10.  that 
the  8iafiaTr)iua  were  olfered  to 


Minerva  on  the  boundaries 
(book  III.  ch.  12.  §.  5.)  only 
because  she  presided  over  the 
flutes,  by  which  the  army  was 
conducted. 

■i  Athen.  XII.  p.  517  A. 
XIV.  p.  627  D.  Plutarch  de 
Mus.  26. 

r Polyb.  IV.  20.  6.  Athen.  . 
XIV.  p.  626.  Plutarch  ubi  sup. 
Lucian  de  Saltat.  10.  Dio 
Chrysost.  Or.  XXXII.  p.  380. 
Reisk.  Gell.  N.  A.  I.  1 1 . Eu- 
stath.  ad  II.  \f V.  p.  1320.  3.  ed. 
Rom. 
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liian  mentions  the  lyre  (Kidapa*) ; and  the  Cretans 
also  introduced  the  flute  in  their  army1.  However, 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  flute  had  become  the  common 
instrument  at  Sparta,  probably  because  the  lyre  was 
not  fitted  for  uniting  large  bodies  of  men,  its  sound 
being  too  low  to  produce  any  effect,  even  during  a 
complete  stillness.  The  sound  of  flutes  was  doubt- 
less more  piercing,  and  particularly  when  a great 
number  of  pipers  (who  in  Sparta  formed  several  na- 
tive families11)  played  the  tune  for  attack.  Thucy- 
dides remarks  that  this  was  not  for  any  religious 
purpose,  but  that  the  troops  might  march  in  time, 
and  not,  as  large  armies  are  apt  to  do,  fall  into 
disorder x.  The  general  term  for  a tune  of  this 
kind  was  embaterion , or  epibaterion  -v.  One  kind  of 
nome  was  called  castoreum,  which,  like  the  others, 
was  played  on  the  flute,  when  the  army  marched  in 
line  to  meet  the  enemy2.  This  had  the  same 
rhythm a as  the  other  embateriah,  viz.  an  anapaestic; 


s Fragm.  14.  ed.  Welcker. 
Pausanias  III.  17.  5.  mentions 
flute,  lyre,  and  cithara  toge- 
ther. The  fabulous  narration 
of  Polyaenus  appears  to  me  to 
be  historically  refuted  by  Ale- 
man, as  also  by  that  remarked 
in  book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  1 1. 

1 Polyb.  IV.  20.  6.  Compare 
Strabo  X.  p.  483  B. 

u Book  III.  ch.  2.  §.  4.  ch. 
12.  §.  5,  10. 

x V.  70.  See  Lucian  de 
Saltat.  10. 

y The  'aBwvlov  was  one  kind 
of  the  f7n(3arT]pia,  according  to 
Hesychius,  whose  gloss  07 rep 
vcrrfpov  Tvcipa  Aeorfilois  utvoparrOr) , 
as  well  as  the  name  itself,  is 
by  no  means  clear.  ’Evonkta 


peX-rj  for  ip.fia.Tr]pia  in  Atheneeus 
XIV.  p.  630  F.  Valckenser  ad 
Theocrit.  Adon.  p.  283.  is  also 
of  opinion  that  the  o-apa-iTeios 
X^pos  to  the  flute  was  an  epfia- 
TyjpLov  (from  Qappeiv)  ; but  an 
ipftarppiov  was  not  a chorus. 

z Plutarch  de  Mus.  26.  Ly- 
curg.  22.  where  however  the 
Kao-Topeiov  pekos  of  the  flllte- 
players  is  distinguished  from 
the  ep-ficirripios  naiav,  in  which 
the  king  joined  (on  the  other 
hand  Polyamus  I.  10.  ip^arr]- 
pLOv  ev8i$(d(TLi>  avkos ) ; KacTTopeiov 
generally  being  used  for  the 
music  of  instruments,  and  <41- 
ficiTppiov  the  song  itself. 
a Pollux  IV.  10.  78. 
b Messeniacum  metrum  seu 
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both  in  its  measure  and  melody  there  was  something 
very  enlivening  and  animated c,  so  that  Alexander 
of  Macedon  always  felt  himself  inspired  with  fresh 
bravery  when  Timotheus  the  Theban  played  the 
castoreum  to  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  originally  set  in  the  Doric  melody,  and  bore 
the  character  of  Spartan  simplicity,  notwithstanding 
the  many  variations  which  were  afterwards  added d. 
Pindar  is  reminded  by  its  name  of  Castor  the  horse- 
man and  charioteer e ; but  I do  not  perceive  what 
relation  the  most  ancient  use  of  this  nome,  as  • a 
march  for  the  Spartans,  could  have  to  this  point: 
but  it  clearly  took  its  name  from  the  Tyndaridae, 
who  were  considered  as  the  leaders  of  the  Spartan 
army*.  That  of  the  poems  of  Tyrtaeus  the  anapae- 
stic verses  only  were  sung  as  marches,  and  that  they 
were  embateria,  is  now  generally  admitted".  The 
elegies  were  sung  in  campaigns,  at  meals,  and  after 


embaterium  Victorinas,  p.  2522. 
ed.  Putsch.  Comp.  Hephsest. 
pag.  25.  46,  1.  ed.  Gaisford. 
Schol.  Eurip.  Hec.  59.  and 
Demetrius  Triclinius  ad  Soph. 
Aj.  134.  Cic.  Quaest.  Tusc.  II. 
16. 

c Plutarch  Inst.  Lac.  p.  25  1 . 
Valer.  Maxim.  II.  6.  2. 

ll  Pindar.  Pyth.  II.  69.  Her- 
mann de  Dial.  Pind.  p.  19,  20. 
Boeckh  de  Metr.  Pind.  p.  276. 
Expl.  Pyth.  II.  p.  249. 
e Isthm.  I.  16. 

f Book  II.  ch.  10.  §.  8.  A 
third  supposition  is  that  of  the 
Scholiast  to  Pindar,  Pyth.  II. 
127,  that  the  vopms  took  its 
name  from  the  Dioscuri,  as 
being  the  inventors  of  the 
Pyrrhic  dance  (comp.  Plat. 


Leg.  VII.  p.  795.  Lucian  de 
Saltat.  io.).  But  in  the  M&xrcu 
of  Epicharmus  (ap.  Schol. 
Pind.  et  Athen.  p.  184  F.)  it 
was  only  stated  that  Minerva 
played  the  flute  for  the  Dios- 
curi to  the  €v<j7tKlos  vofios  (i.  e. 
the  Pyrrhic),  and  hence  that  the 
flute  was  used  as  a military  in- 
strument at  Sparta ; but  not  a 
word  of  the  K aaropeios  vopos. 

s As,  for  instance,  dyer  <0 
Snapras  evdvSpov  in  Dion  Chry- 
sost.  Orat.  II.  p.  31  A.  ed. 
Reisk.  ; although,  according  to 
Ilephaestion,  the  laconicum  me- 
tr um  was  a tetrameter  catalecti- 
cus  in  syllabam,  with  a spon- 
daic ending  ; and  according  to 
M.  Victorinas  ubi  sup.,  a tri- 
meter catalecticus  in  syllabam. 
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the  paean,  not  in  chorus,  but  singly,  and  for  a prize. 
The  polemarch  decided11,  and  the  victor  was  re- 
warded with  a chosen  piece  of  meat1.  The  Cretans 
had  also  embateria,  named  after  a musician  of  Iby- 
cus  k. 

7.  That  war  among  these  ancient  nations  had 
something  of  an  imitative  nature,  and  that  it  was 
by  imperceptible  transitions  connected  with  the  pure 
imitations  of  art,  I have  already  attempted  to  shew 1 ; 
and  it  may  he  inferred  from  what  has  been  just  said. 
A transition  of  this  kind  was  formed  by  the  Pyrrhic 
dance,  the  dancers  of  which  bore  the  same  name  as 
the  practised,  armed,  and  expert  combatant  (npvXis™). 
The  Pyrrhic  dance  was  undoubtedly  a production 
of  the  Doric  nation  in  Crete  and  Sparta11,  although 
in  the  former  state  it  was  fabulously  connected  with 
the  Curetes  and  the  rites  of  the  ancient  Idaean  Ju- 
piter0, and  at  Sparta  with  the  Dioscuri.  It  was 
danced  to  the  flute  p,  and  its  time  was  very  quick 
and  light,  as  is  shewn  by  the  name  of  the  Pyrrhic 


h Book  III.  ch.  12.  §.  4. 

' This  very  precise  and  cre- 
dible account  is  given  by  Phi- 
lochorus  ap.  Athen.  p.  630. 
Lycurgus  in  Leocrat.  p.  212. 
ed.  Reisk.  states,  that  it  was 
sung  at  the  king’s  tent  before 
the  battle.  Compare  Manso’s 
Sparta,  vol.  I.  part  II.  p.  171. 
Conrad  Schneider  in  the  Stu- 
dien,  vol.  IV.  p.  18.  Franck’s 
Tyrtaeus,  p.  133. 

k Hesych.  in  IfivKTrjp.  Write 

IfivKT-qp.  r)V  7r apa  Kprjalv  ’'iftvKOS 
epftaTrjpiov  noLr/a-dpevos,  dnep  6 
A1A12N  ovtco  eKoXflr o. 

1 Book  III.  ch.  t 2.  §.  io. 

,n  lb.  notes. 


n Plato  Leg.  VII.  p.  795. 
Aristoxenus  ap.  Athen.  p.  630 
E.  Strab.  X.  p.  467.  Nicol. 
Damasc.  K pr/res.  Lucian  de 
Saltat.  8.  Schol.  Pindar.  Pyth. 
II.  127.  Hesychius  in  nvppixt- 
§eiv.  Pollux  IV.  14.  99.  derives 
two  eVoTj-Xoi  opxr]cr(Ls  from  Crete, 
the  Pyrrhic  and  the  Telesias, 
comp.  Athen.  p.  630  A;  and 
from  Athen.  p.  629  C.  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  there 
also  the  similar  dances  of  op- 
crLTr/s  and  eTTiKprjvibios. 

0 See  Hoeck’s  Kreta,  vol.  I. 
p.  212. 

i’  Above,  p.  348,  note  f. 
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foot.  Hence  in  Crete  Thaletas  was  able  to  add 
hyporcliernatic  or  mimic  variations  to  itn,  which 
had  likewise  quick  measures.  From  this  account  it 
may  be  also  inferred  that  the  war-dance  of  Crete 
was  of  an  imitative  kind ; and  indeed  Plato  says  of 
the  Pyrrhic  dance  in  general  that  it  imitated  all  the 
attitudes  of  defence,  by  avoiding  a thrust  or  a cast, 
retreating,  springing  up,  and  crouching,  as  also  the 
opposite  movements  of  attack  with  arrows  and 
lances,  and  also  of  every  kind  of  thrust1'.  So  strong 
was  the  attachment  to  this  dance  at  Sparta,  that, 
long  after  it  had  in  the  other  Greek  states  degene- 
rated into  a Bacchanalian  revel,  it  was  still  danced 
by  the  Spartans  as  a warlike  exercise,  and  boys  of 
fifteen  were  instructed  in  its. 

8.  But  we  must  return  to  the  subject  whence  we 
digressed,  viz.  the  connexion  between  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises and  dancing.  These  two  arts  were  connected 
by  the  pentathlon,  a pattern  of  adroitness,  activity, 
strength,  and  measured  motions,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  the  music  of  the  flute1.  In  later  times 
any  tunes  were  used  for  this  exhibition ; but  earlier 
certain  fixed  measures  were  played,  one  of  which 
had  been  composed  by  Hierax,  a disciple  of  Olym- 
pus u : nor  at  that  time  did  distinguished  artists  dis- 
dain to  appear  as  actors  in  these  sports,  as  e.  g.  Py- 
thocritus  of  Sicyon.  At  Argos,  at  the  Sthenia,  the 
combatants  wrestled  to  the  sound  of  the  flute x;  and 
a melody  of  this  same  Hierax  was  played y when 


(i  Schol.  Pind.  ubi  sup. 
r Leg.  VII.  p.  815. 
s Athen.  p.  631  A.  Comp. 
Meursius  Orchestra  Op.  vol. 
V.  p.  242.  Manso,  History  of 
Sparta,  vol.  I.  part  II.  p.  •75- 


I As  is  frequently  seen  on 
vases. 

II  Plutarch.  Music.  26.  Comp. 
Pollux  IV.  10.  79. 

x Plutarch  ubi  sup. 
y That  is,  if  the  emendation 
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the  women  carried  flowers  (at  a festival)  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno.  At  Sparta  the  chief  object  of  the  Gym- 
nopsedia  was  to  represent  gymnastic  exercises  and 
dancing*  in  intimate  union,  and  indeed  the  latter 
only  as  the  accomplishment  and  end  of  the  former. 
One  of  the  principal  games  at  this  festival  resembled 
the  anapale , or  wrestling-dance ; the  boys  danced 
in  regular  time  with  graceful  motions  of  the  hands, 
in  which  the  methods  of  the  wrestling-school  and 
the  pancration  were  shewn ; at  the  same  time  how- 
ever this  dance  had  some  mixture  of  the  Bacchana- 
lian kind7.  Thus  also  the  youths  (ephebi)  of  Sparta, 
when  they  were  skilled  in  their  exercises,  danced  in 
rows  behind  each  other,  to  the  music  of  the  flute, 
first  military,  then  choral  dances,  and  at  the  same 
time  repeated  two  verses,  of  which  one  was  an  invi- 
tation to  Venus  and  Cupid  to  join  them,  the  other 
an  exhortation  to  one  another a.  There  was  also  a 
dance  with  a ball  at  Sparta  and  Sicyonh.  The  13 i- 
basis , a dance  of  men  and  women,  was  of  the  gym- 
nastic kindc;  all  the  dancers  struck  their  feet  be- 
hind, a feat,  of  which  a Spartan  woman  in  Aristo- 
phanes prides  herself d.  Prizes  were  given  to  the 
most  skilful ; and  we  are  told  by  a verse  which  has 


of  Salmasius,  Updtaov  for  6epa- 
kiov,  in  Pollux  IV.  io.  78,  is 
adopted. 

z Athen.  p.  678  B.  and  com- 
pare p.631  B.  p.632  C.  Con- 
cerning the  gymnopeedia  in 
general,  see  Meurs.  Orchest. 
p.  202.  and  the  passages  cited 
by  Creuzer  Comment.  Herod, 
vol.  I.  p.  230. 

a noppco  noises  noba  p-eraftciTe, 
kcu  Kwpa^nre  fieknov,  Lucian  de 
Salt.  10,  11. 


b Athen.  p.  14  D.  from  Di- 
cyearchus  and  Hippasus.  At 
Argos  the  choruses  of  boys 
were  called  BaXXaxpdbai.  Plu- 
tarch Quiest.  Grsec.  51.  p.  405. 
c Pollux  IV.  14.  102. 

(*  Lysist.  82.  The  dvaXaKri- 
£(iv  of  the  Spartan  women 
when  dancing  is  mentioned  in 
Oribasius  Med.  p.  12 1.  ed. 
Mosq.  ; the  eK\aKTi(rp.aTa,  as  a 
woman’s  dance  in  general,  is 
mentioned  by  Pollux  ubi  sup. 
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been  preserved  that  a Laconian  girl  had  danced  the 
Bi basis  a thousand  times  more  than  any  other  had 
donee.  Besides  the  Bibasis  the  Dipodia  is  men- 
tioned f ; but  so  little  is  known  about  it,  that  the 
origin  of  its  name  even  is  not  clear?.  In  a comedy 
of  Aristophanes  a chorus  of  Lacedaemonians  dance  a 
Dipodia  to  the  flute,  and  sing,  chiefly  in  trochaic 
metre,  of  the  battles  of  Thermopylae  and  Artemi- 
sium,  and  the  friendship  of  Sparta  and  Athens ; 
after  which  follows  another  song,  which  was  pro- 
bably danced  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  the 
chorus  implores  the  Laconian  Muse  to  come  from 
mount  Taygetus,  and  to  celebrate  the  tutelar  deities 
of  Sparta ; and  urges  itself  to  the  dance  in  words 
which  give  a very  good  idea  of  its  character : 
“ Come  hither  with  a light  motion  to  sing  of 
“ Sparta.  Where  there  are  choruses  in  honour  of 
“ the  gods,  and  the  noise  of  dancing,  when,  like 
“ young  horses,  the  maidens  on  the  banks  of  the 
“ Eurotas  rapidly  move  their  feet ; while  their  hair 
“ floats,  like  revelling  Bacchanals ; and  the  daugh- 
“ ter  of  Leda  directs  them,  the  sacred  leader  of  the 
“ chorus.  Now  bind  up  the  hair,  and  leap  like 
“ fawns ; now  strike  the  measured  tune  which  glad- 
“ dens  the  chorus h.”  Many  points  in  this  descrip- 
tion remind  us  of  the  dances  of  the  Laconian 
maidens  at  the  worship  of  Diana  of  Caryse,  which 

e Cited  by  Pollux,  voica  s Perhaps  it  was  connected 
fiifiavTL  (rather  /3</3«ri)  7 rXelo-ra  with  the  trochaic  dipodia, 
S17  rcbv  nr]  noKa,  which  becomes  which  appears  to  have  been 
a trimeter  iambic  by  the  omis-  the  common  metre  in  these 
sion  of  the  first  no<a.  choral  songs,  though  mixed 

f Pollux  IV.  4.  101.  Hesy-  with  eretics,  spondees,  dactv- 
chius  in  v.  See  Meurs.  Or-  lie,  and  logacedic  verses, 
chest,  under  dinobia,  Sianodio--  h Aristoph.  Lysist.  ad  fin. 
fios,  nodiKpa. 
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(as  was  observed  above')  were  very  quick  and 
sprightly ; and  a conjecture  was  also  thrown k out 
that  the  female  figures  on  ancient  reliefs,  with  girt- 
up  Doric  chitons,  the  hands  raised  over  the  head, 
and  the  head  crowned  (as  I believe)  with  the  reed 
of  the  Eurotas  *,  afford  a representation  of  those 
dances. 

9.  We  now  come  to  the  dances  whose  object  was 
to  express  and  represent  some  peculiar  meaning. 
This  was  either  some  feeling  (to  which  class  almost 
all  the  religious  as  well  as  the  theatrical  dances  be- 
long), or  some  outward  object;  to  which  we  may 
refer  the  mimic  dances.  To  the  latter,  the  Pyrrhic 
and  the  Gymnopaedian  dances  belong,  and  to  the 
religions,  the  Hyporcheme,  which  we  treated  of  in 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  Apollo111.  Of  this 
description  was  perhaps  the  Bryallicha1 11,  a dance  in 
honour  of  Diana  and  Apollo,  danced  by  women,  or, 
as  some  assert,  by  men  in  hideous  women’s  masks, 
who  at  the  same  time  sang  hymns  to  the  two 
deities  °.  The  name  signifies  a violent  leap ; and 


1 Book  II.  ch.  9.  §.  3. 

k After  Visconti  Villa  Bor- 
yhese  St.  4.  n.  21.  sq.  Descrip- 
tion des  antiques  du  Musee  royal, 
11.  523.  On  the  other  hand, 
Zoega  Bassirilievi,  tom.  I.  p. 

111  — 1 1 8,  whose  explanation 
is  approved  by  Boettiger  and 
Hirt.  One  of  the  figures  on  the 
relief  at  Paris  strikes  a drum  ; 
and  thus  also  the  title  of  the 
play  of  Pratinas  (Meineke  Eu- 
phorion.  p.  94.)  joins  together 
Caryatides  and  Avpaivai  (’Bd/c^at. 
Xcopiridfs),  vi /.  virgins  from  the 
tribe  of  Dymanes,  who  cele- 
brated peculiar  rites  of  Bac- 
chus. 


I Perhaps  the  a-aXia,  which 
Hesychius  explains  to  be  a 
nXeypa  KaXiWu)  opoiov,  o eVt  Ttjs 
KfC^aXrjs  (j)opovcriv  ai  Aa.Ka.ivai. 

111  Book  II.  ch,  8.  §.  14. 

II  Pollux  IV.  14.  104.  where 
for  /3 apvWiKa  write  with  Schnei- 
der (in  V.)  PpvdXXixa. 

0 Hesychius  has  fivXXixcu  x°- 
pol  rives  opxr](TT(bv  7 Tapa  Aokcoctiv; 
then  (UpvaXUrai  bpxipTTal,  from 
Ibycus  and  Stesichorus ; next 
/3 pvbaXixa  (but  the  order  of  the 
letters  requires  BPYAA.AIXA), 
in  the  sense  of  frightful  female 
masks,  from  Rhinthon ; and 
ftpvbaXixas  (BPYAAAIXA2)  ras 
paxXabas,  A aKcoves  ; and,  lastly, 

A a 
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from  what  we  can  gather  elsewhere  respecting  the 
character  of  this  dance,  it  appears  to  have  been  ir- 
regular and  licentious.  How  it  agrees  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  one  does  not  exactly  perceive, 
unless  it  is  supposed  that  some  fable  in  the  history 
of  that  god  was  represented  in  a mimic  style,  which 
admitted  of  such  irregularity.  The  worship  of 
Diana  however  had  other  forms  which  produced 
these  licentious  dances,  as  in  Laconia  itself  the  Ca- 
labis  p. 

A few  particulars  respecting  several  Laconian 
dances  have  been  preserved  by  a grammarian  % 
whose  account  we  will  insert  at  full,  adding  only 
some  remarks  of  our  own.  “ The  Deimalea  was 
“ danced  by  Sileni  and  Satyrs  waltzing  in  a circle ,” 
its  name  being  perhaps  derived  from  the  cowardice 
(tieifxa)  of  these  “ useless  and  worthless  fellows,”  as 


/3pvXXo^icrrcil,  persons  who  sang 
hymns  in  hideous  female 
masks.  The  original  forms  ap- 
pear to  have  been  /3 pudXXtya 
for  the  dance,  /SpvaXXiya  for  the 
mask,  and  ftpvaXXiKTijs  (like  8ei- 
Kr]\UTr]s ) for  the  dancer. 

Book  II.  ch.  9.  §.3.  note. 

Pollux  IV.  14.  104.  rjv  8e 

Til'd  Kdl  AdKiovuca  dpxrjpaTd.  8ei- 
paXea'  IZeiXrjvol  S’  rjaav  nal  eV’ 
avrois  Sdrvpoi  vnorpoxa  dpxov- 
pevoi.  Ka\  idvp(3oi  eVi  Aiovvaco. 
Kdl  Kapvarides  err\  ’A prepihi.  Kai 
fipvdWixa  to  pev  evprjpa  BpvoX- 
Xt^otT  7 TpocrcopxovvTo  8e  yvvaiKes 
’AttoXXcovi  Kdt  ’A  prepi8i.  oi  8e 
vTroyvTTwves  yepovriov  imd  (iaKTij- 
piois  ttjv  piprjiriv  eiyoi/.  oi  8e 
yinrioves  ^vXlvcov  icd>Xa>v  inifiai- 
vovTfs  Jjpxovvro,  8ia(f)avrj  TopavTi- 
1 n8id  npnexdpevoi.  na\  prjves  Xa- 


pivcov  pev  opxrjpa,  eirwvvpov  8’  rjv 
tov  evpovros  avXrjTov.  Tvp/3aala 
8e  eKaXelro  to  ’dpxrjpa  to  8 id  v pap- 
(3ikov.  piprjXiKrjv  8e  eKaXovv  81  rjs 

ipipOVVTO  TOVS  67 Tl  Trj  tcXoTTr)  TU>V 

ecoXco v pepcov  aXuTKopevovs . Xap- 
npoTepa  8e  rjv  rjv  apyovuro  yvpvol 
avv  nlcrxpoXoyia.  In  this  pas- 
sage there  is  nothing  altered 
except  (BpvdXXixa  and  B pvaXXi- 
yov  for  /3 dpvXXixn  and  BapvXXi- 
Xov,  XapivpoTipa  8e  rjv  rjv  for 
Xapirporepav  8e  rjv ; and  piprjXi- 
Krjv  for  piprjTiKrjv , as  a friend  of 
the  author’s  has  proposed  (G. 
A.  Schoell  dc  originc  Greed 
dramatis,  p.  97.),  which  gives 
the  same  sense  as  8eiKrjXnrTiKrjv, 
which  I had  formerly  proposed, 
as  piprjXoi  and  8dKrjXi(TTai  were 
synonyms,  according  to  Sui- 
das  in  Soxn/Sioy. 
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Hesiod  calls  themr.  “ The  Ithymbi  was  danced  to 
“ Bacchus , the  dance  of  the  Caryatides  to  Diana ; 
“ the  BrycdUcha  was  so  called  after  its  inventor 
“ Bryaflichus ; it  was  danced  by  women  to  Apollo 
“ and  Diana."  The  following  dances  also,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  conclusion,  were  Laconian.  “ The 
“ Hypogypones  imitated  old  men  with  sticks.  The 
“ Gypones  danced  on  wooden  stilts , and  wearing 
“ transparent  Tarentine  dresses.  The  Menes  was 
“ danced  by  Char  in  is,  and  took  its  name  from  the 
“ flute-player  who  invented  it.  There  was  a Bac- 
“ chanalian  dance  called  Tyrbasia ,”  probably  re- 
sembling the  Argive  Tyrbe,  and  deriving  its  name 
from  its  intricate  mazes.  “ A.  dance  in  which  they 
“ mimicked  those  who  were  caught  stealing  the  re- 
“ mains  of  meals  was  called  Deicelistic  (or  Mime - 
“ lie).  But  the  Gymnopcedia , danced  with  jests 
“ and  merriment , was  more  splendid."  The  merry 
spirit,  and  the  love  for  comic  exhibition,  which  pro- 
duced all  these  mimic  dances,  is  shewn  in  these  im- 
perfect notices,  the  deficiencies  of  which  we  can  only 
supply  in  one  instance,  viz.  in  the  account  of  the 
Deicelictae  (or  Mimeli).  There  was  at  Sparta  an 
ancient  play,  but  it  was  probably  acted  only  by  the 
common  people,  and  quite  extempore,  nor  ever  by 
regular  players1.  From  the  account  of  Nepos  it 
may  be  also  conjectured  that  it  was  performed  by 


r ye vos  ovTidavwv  ’Sarvpav  /cal 

apr])(avoepy(ov,  Hesiod.  ap.Strab. 
X.  p.  471.  The  reading  Seipa- 
\ta  is  not  however  at  all  cer- 
tain ; and  still  less  the  word 
prjves,  a little  lower. 

s On  the  Charinus  or  Grn- 
rioso,  see  below,  ch.  7.  §.  3 ; 


and  on  the  Argolian  rvp(3p, 
book  II.  ch.  1 o.  §.  6. 

1 Although  the  Spartans  also 
called  regular  actors  Sei/c^X Iktcu, 
Plutarch  Agesil.  21.  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  1 85.  Apostolius  XV. 
39.  Schol.  II.  x • 39 1 • 
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unmarried  women.  The  name  Deicelictae  (or  Mi- 
meli)  merely  means  “ imitators u but  it  came  to 
signify  only  comic  imitators x.  In  this  play  there 
was  not  (according  to  Sosibius>’)  any  great  art;  for 
Sparta  in  all  things  loved  simplicity.  It  represented 
in  plain  and  common  language  either  a foreign  phy- 
sician or  stealers  of  fruit  (probably  boys),  who  were 
caught  with  their  stolen  goods z ; that  is,  it  was  an 
imitation  of  common  life,  probably  alternating  with 
comic  dances. 

10.  In  Laconia  it  was  chiefly  the  lower  orders 
who  had  any  decided  love  for  comedy  and  buf- 
foonery ; for  with  the  Dorians  we  only  now  and 
then  discover  a ray  of  levity  or  mirth  piercing  the 
gravity  of  their  nature.  I have  already  mentioned a, 
that  from  the  Helots,  who  dwelt  in  the  houses  of 
the  Spartans,  and  were  called  Mothones,  or  Mo- 
thaces,  a kind  of  riotous  dance  took  its  name,  in 
which  drunken  persons  were  probably  represented ; 
whence  perhaps  was  derived  the  story  that  the 
Spartans  intoxicated  their  slaves  as  a warning  to 
their  children.  Other  dances  may  perhaps  have 


11  8lkt]Xo v according  to  He- 
Sy chius  dv8pias,  ga>8iov  napa  A d- 
kuxtlv  perhaps  refers  to  the  fact 
mentioned  in  vol.  I.  p.  69. 
note  s. 

x deiKrjXuTTcu  crKevonoioi  K«i  pi- 

pTjTai,  Sosibius  ap.  Athen.  XIV. 
p.  621  D.  Ilesychius  in  8eL<r]- 
XicrTai.  cf.  interprett.  They 
were  pipoXoyoi  according  to 
Hesycliius  in  81kt]Xov,  Keopixol 
according  to  Eustathius  p. 
884.  23,  (tkootttikoI  according 
to  Schol.  Apoll.  Rli.  I.  746. 
The  Laconic  form  is  8ei<r]XiK~ 


y Ap.  Athen.  Eustath.  ubi 
sup.  Suidas  and  Phavorinus  in 
8iKijXi<TT(6v,  and  Suidas  in  2a>- 
aifiios.  On  the  Lacedaemonian 
mimickry  see  also  Boettiger 
Quat.  ait  tit.  rei  scenic  ac,  p.  8. 
z See  Plutarch  Lycurg.  1 . 

kcil  (frepovai  KXe7TTOVTes,  oi  pev  il Tl 

rovs  KrjTTovs  (3ci8i£ovTfs  (robbers 
of  gardens),  oi  8’  els  ra  rav  av- 
8pfou  (Tvcrairia  napeurptovres  (the 
thieves  of  the  ecoXopeprj  of  Pol- 
lux, cited  in  p.  354.  note  ,!). 

a Book  III.  eh.  3.  § . 3 ; and 
see  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pint.  279. 
Eq.  632. 
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been  common  among  the  peasants,  and  particularly 
among  the  shepherds  of  remote  regions. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  and  one  allied  to  the 
present  inquiry,  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  bu- 
colic poetry  of  the  ancients.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
its  mingled  character  of  simplicity,  nature,  and  buf- 
foonery, was  copied  from  real  life.  Now  the  man- 
ners which  it  represented  could  neither  have  been 
those  of  slaves,  for  the  condition  of  slavery  does  not 
admit  of  any  regular  society ; nor  yet  of  free  citi- 
zens, for  the  rustic  scenes  of  this  poetry  wholly  dis- 
agree with  a city  life.  It  remains  therefore  that  it 
imitated  the  life  of  subjects,  of  bondmen,  such  as 
existed  as  a separate  class  in  the  Doric  states,  and 
accordingly  bucolic  poems  are  commonly  in  the  Do- 
ric dialect.  It  is  related,  that  when  Xerxes  had 
overrun  Greece,  and  the  Spartan  women  could  not 
perform  the  customary  rites  of  Diana  Caryatis,  the 
shepherds  came  from  the  mountains,  and  sang  pas- 
toral hymns  to  the  goddess'1.  From  this  confused 
account  we  may  collect  that  in  the  north  of  Laconia 
there  had  been  some  rude  essays  of  pastoral  poetry. 
In  this  respect  however  the  shepherds  of  Italy  and 
Sicily  have  become  far  more  celebrated  ; Epichar- 
mus  mentions  their  bucolics  (/SowoiA/acrpd),  as  a kind 
of  dance  and  songc;  and  even  before  his  time  Stesi- 
chorus  had  formed  them  into  a species  of  lyric 
poetry d.  Nevertheless  their  origin  appears  not  to 
have  been  independent  of  one  another,  for  both  in 

b Diomed.  3.  p.  483.  ed  c ’Ey  'AX kvovi  kci\  iv  ’Odvcrcrel 
Putsch.  Servius  ad  Virg.  Eel.  vavayw,  Athen.  XIV.  p.  619  A. 
I.  Donatus  Vit.  Virg.  p.  84.  Comp.  Hesych.  et  Etym.  M. 
sq.  Diomedes  also  connects  in  v. 
the  Sicilian  bucoliasms  with  d ./Elian  V.  H.  X.  18. 
rites  of ’'Aprf/xi?  Avrj. 
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Laconia  and  Sicily  the  name  Tityrus  was  used  for 
the  leading  goat  or  ram  of  the  flock e.  That  the 
same  name  should  equally  distinguish  the  human 
and  animal  leader  of  the  flock,  is  a trait  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  those  men,  who  passed  their  days  among 
valleys  and  pastures,  harmlessly  tending  their  flocks, 
and  taking  no  more  notice  of  other  modes  of  life 
than  sending  from  time  to  time  the  produce  of  their 
industry  to  the  city.  Now  in  Sicily  these  shepherds 
were  not  of  Greek  extraction,  but  were  undoubtedly 
of  the  aboriginal  Sicilian  population,  the  ancient 
worshippers  of  the  goddess  Pales ' ; and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  bucolic  poetry  owed  its  origin 
to  native  talent.  Even  the  ancient  legend  of  Dapli- 
nis,  who  lost  his  eyes  through  his  love  for  a nymph  s, 
appears  to  me  rather  of  a Sicilian  than  Grecian  cast ; 
although  how  far  the  character  of  the  Greeks  and 
of  the  native  inhabitants  were  opposed  is  a very  ob- 
scure subject  of  inquiry1'. 

1 1 . To  conclude ; as  in  Attica,  so  among  the  Do- 


e Tityrus,  according  to  Ser- 
vius  ad  Eel.  I.  i,  was  aries  ma- 
jor, qui  gregem  anteire  consue- 
verit,  lingua  Laconia ; a goat, 
according  to  Schol.  Theocrit. 
III.  2.  Photius  in  v.  Tirvpos 
is  the  Doric  form  of  alcrvpos, 
which  also  originally  meant  a 
goat ; whence  aiavpva  (i.  e.  <n- 
avpiva),  or  auavpa,  a goat-skin  : 
but  Tirvpos  is  not  allied  to  erd- 
rvpos  (as  the  Schol.  Theocrit. 
III.  2.  VII.  72.  Eustath.  ad 
II.  r . p.  1157.  39.  ed.  Rom. 
suppose;  comp.  Creuzer  Syni- 
bolik,  vol.  III.  p.  197).  The 
flute  called  rirvpivos  by  the 
Italian  Dorians  (Artemidorus 


ap.  Athen.  IV.  p.  182  D.  Eu- 
stath. p.  1157.  38),  was  so 
named  from  a shepherd. 

* Of  the  deol  naXi/col,  near 
mount  AStna,  which  evidently 
were  originally  identical  with 
the  goddess  Pales  of  the  Ro- 
mans ; and  consequently  her 
worship  belongs  to  the  Sicu- 
lian  branch  of  the  Roman  re- 
ligion. 

B Schol.  Theoc.  et  Virg. 
Ahian  ubi  sup. 

h The  poems  of  Theocritus 
unluckily  give  little  informa- 
tion on  these  points,  as  the 
bucolics  are  those  which  shew 
the  most  artifice  and  novelty. 
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rians,  comedy  connected  itself  with  the  country  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus  ; and,  as  Aristotle  says*,  originated 
from  the  extemporaneous  songs  of  those  who  led  the 
Phallic  processions,  which  were  still  customary  in 
many  Greek  cities  at  the  time  of  that  philosopher. 
Of  this,  Sicyon  furnishes  an  example.  There  was 
there  a dance  called  ’AA^T^pk,  which  was  probably 
of  a Phallic  nature ; and  also  a comic  entertainment, 
called  the  Phallophoria1,  in  which  the  actors,  with 
their  heads  and  faces  adorned  with  flowers,  but  un- 
masked, came  into  the  theatre,  in  stately  garments, 
some  at  the  common  entrance,  some  at  the  scene- 
doors  ; the  Phallophorus,  his  face  smeared  with  soot, 
walked  first  from  among  them,  and,  after  giving 
notice  that  they  came  with  a new  song  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  they  began  to  ridicule  any  person  whom 
they  chose  to  select.  Thus  too  the  Phlyaces  of  Ta- 
rentum  were  probably  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Bacchus,  whose  festivals  were  accompanied  with 
similar  rejoicings  in  Sicily"1. 

Yet  the  rites  of  Ceres  sometimes  gave  rise  among 
the  Dorians  to  lascivious  entertainments  of  this 
kind,  as  we  learn  from  the  description  in  Herodotus 
of  the  ALginetan  choruses  of  women  at  the  festival 
of  Diana  and  Auxesia,  which  provoked  others  of 

• Poet.  IV.  14.  ginally  refers  to  the  rude  mirth 

k Athen.  XIV.  p.  63 1 D.  At  at  the  vintage-festivals,  at 
Athens  too  the  country  Phallic  which  it  was  common  in  Sicily 
festival  was  called  ioprr]  aKr/ns.  (and  probably  elsewhere  also) 

1 Semus  Delius  ap.  Athen.  to  smear  the  face  with  the 
p.  621  F.  p.  622  C.  and  Sui-  juice  of  the  grape.  In  Italy 
das  in  2 rjpos.  Compare  book  there  were  also  at  the  festival 
II.  ch.  10.  §.6.  of  Diana  Corythallia  clowns, 

m It  seems  probable  that  the  with  wooden  masks  (icvpiOpa), 
proverb  p.c oporepos  Mopv^ov  ori-  called  KvpiTrol,  Hesych.  in  v. 
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their  sex  by  riotous  and  insulting  language”.  These 
mockeries  were  however  only  the  humour  of  the 
moment,  and  were  merely  accessaries  to  certain 
dances  and  songs : but  among  the  Megarians,  co- 
medy, we  know  not  by  what  means,  obtained  a more 
artificial  character,  and  a more  independent  form. 


CHAP.  VII. 

On  the  comic , tragic , and  lyric  poetry  of  the  Dorians. 

1.  At  Athens,  a coarse  and  ill-mannered  jest  was 
termed  a Megarian  joke0;  which  may  be  considered 
as  a certain  proof  of  the  decided  propensity  of  that 
people  to  humour.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  claims 
of  the  Megarians,  who  disputed  the  invention  of 
comedy  with  the  Athenians  i1,  and  perhaps  not  with- 
out justice,  if  indeed  the  term  invention  be  at  all  ap- 
plicable to  the  rise  of  the  several  branches  of  poetry, 
which  sprung  so  gradually,  and  at  such  different 
times,  from  the  particular  feelings  excited  by  the 
ancient  festival  rites,  that  it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps 
impossible,  to  fix  upon  the  period  at  which  the  spe- 
cies of  composition  to  which  each  gave  rise  was  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  be  called  a particular  kind  of 


n y Eginetica , p.  170.  sq. 

0 Aristoph.  Vesp.  57.  yeAwru 
Mf yapoOev  KeKXeppivov . Eupolis 
ap.  Schol.  Vesp.  57.  et  Aspas. 
ad  Aristot.  Eth.  Nie.  IV.  2.  20. 
fol.  53  B.  to  (TK(op.p.'  acre  Aye?  Acai 
MeyapiKov  kci'l  a<po8pa  yjfvxpov 
yeAftxrti',  cos  6 pas,  ra  waiSta  (as 
emended  by  Dobree  in  Person’s 
Tracts,  p.  384.).  See  also  on 


the  yeXc os  MfyupiKos  Diogenian. 
Prov.  IV.  88.  App.  Vatic.  I. 
46.  Apostol.  VI.  2.  What  Ari- 
stotle ubi  sup.  relates,  refers 
merely  to  the  silly  and  unne- 
cessary display  of  a Megarian 
choregus  for  comedy,  in  the 
embellishment  of  the  theatre. 

p Aristot.  Poet.  3.  Aspasius 
ubi  sup. 
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poetiy.  Yet  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  the  Athenians  were  indebted  for  the  earliest 
form  of  their  comic  poetry  to  the  Megarians.  The 
Megarian  comedy  is  ridiculed  by  Ecphantides,  one 
of  the  early  comic  poets  of  Athens,  as  of  a rude  and 
unpolished  kind,  which  circumstance  alone  makes 
its  higher  antiquity  probable  <1.  Ecphantides,  whom 
Aristophanes,  Cratinus,  and  others  ridicule  as  rough 
and  unpolished  r,  looks  down  in  his  turn  on  those 
who  had  introduced  comedy  from  Megara,  and 
claims  the  merit  of  first  seasoning  the  uncouth  Me- 
garian productions  with  Attic  salt.  But  one  of  the 
earliest  introducers  of  comedy  was,  according  to  the 
most  credible  and  authentic  accounts,  Susarion,  a 
native  of  Tripodiscus,  an  ancient  village  in  the  Me- 
garian territory8;  in  Attica  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  village  of  Icaria l,  situated  on  the 
borders  of  Megaris  and  Boeotiau;  where  it  is  known 
from  mythological  fables,  that  the  rural  festival  of 
Bacchus  had  been  celebrated  from  an  early  period. 
The  argument  for  its  Doric  origin,  derived  from  the 
name  Kwfutfoiot,  “ the  village-song”  (the  Peloponnesians 


'i  Ecphantides  ap.  Aspas.  ubi 
sup.  says,  Meyapucrjs  Ka>pa>8ias 
dap  ov  8Uip  ya)(vv6pr)v  to  8 papa 
M fyapiKov  noielv,  as  Meineke  ad 
Menand.  p.  382.  and  Quaest. 
Seen.  I.  p.  6.  has  correctly 
written,  i.  e.  “ the  song  which  I 
“ sing  is  not  that  of  a Megarian 
“ comedy  ; / was  ashamed  to 
“ make  my  play  Megarian  ” 

‘ Concerning  Ecphantides, 
see  Schneider  ad  Aristot.  Pol. 
VIII.  8.  Gaisford  ad  Hephaest. 
p.  97.  and  particularly  Naeke’s 
Chcerilus,  p.  5 1 sq.  and  Mei- 
neke Quaest.  Seen.  I.  p.  12. 


who  correctly  places  him  be- 
tween Magnes  and  Chionides 
on  the  one  side,  and  Cratinus 
and  Teleclides  on  the  other, 
about  Olymp.  80.  460  B.  C. 
[See  also  Clinton,  F.  H.  Intro- 
duction, p.  xxxvii.] 

8 Aspasius  ubi  sup.  Schol. 
Dionys.  Thrac.  in  Bekker’s 
Anecdota  Gr.  p.  748.  compare 
Bentley  Phalarid.  p.  261. 

1 Mann.  Par.  ep.  34.  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  308. 

As  may  be  inferred  from 
Statius  Tlieb.  XII.  619. 
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calling  their  villages  Kupai,  and  the  Athenians 
is  by  no  means  conclusive,  as  the  derivation  of  that 
name  from  the  word  koo^cs,  a noisy  festival  proces- 
sion,, is  far  more  probable.  The  early  time  at  which 
comedy  must  have  flourished  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact,  that  it  passed  over  to  Athens  in  the  50th  Olym- 
piad x ; hut  of  its  character  we  should  form  a very 
partial  judgment,  if  we  trusted  implicitly  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Athenian  neighbours ; and  yet  we  have 
no  other  means  of  information. 

The  ancient  comedy  of  Susarion,  and  of  the  Me- 
garians,  was  (as  is  clear  from  the  passage  of  Ecphan- 
tides)  founded  on  a dramatic  principle ; although  a 
species  of  lyric  poetry,  also  called  comedy,  had 
existed  from  an  early  period  among  the  Dorians  and 
iEolians  y ; nor  can  I admit  the  opinion  of  Aristotle, 
that  Epicliarmus  and  Phormis  were  the  first  who 
wrote  a comedy  with  a plot  or  story ; previously 
to  those  poets,  only  some  extempore  and  abusive 
speeches  (lapfifeiv)  were,  according  to  his  view  of 
the  subject,  introduced  between  the  songs  of  the 


x According  to  Aristot.  Poet. 
3.  it  originated  during  the  ex- 
istence of  democracy  at  Me- 
gara  ; but  the  period  of  popular 
rule  in  this  town  (book  III.  ch. 
9.  § 10.)  was  too  late  for  this 
to  be  strictly  true,  though  its 
rise  was  probably  connected 
with  a democratic  principle, 
which  was  alive  at  Megara 
before  the  time  of  Theagenes, 
and  after  his  downfall  was  con- 
tinually on  the  increase. 

' Boeckh  Staatshaushaltung , 
vol.  II.  p.  362  sqq.  and  Thi- 
ersch Einleitung  zu  Pindar,  p. 

1 17.  with  the  opposite  remark 


on  the  ra  e mvLKia  Koofj.a>86s,  Go- 
ettingen Review,  1821.  part 
106.  p.  1050.  I also  conceive 
that  the  comedies  of  Antlieas 
the  Lindian,  the  relation  (avy- 
ycvrjs)  of  Cleobulus,  were  lyric; 
who  passed  his  whole  life  in 
leading  processions  to  Bacchus, 
and  also  practised  the  obscure 
7roir](ris  8ta  <rvv6ira>v  ovogdraiv, 

Athen.  X.  p.  445  A.  In  this 
instance  the  comedies  are  evi- 
dently only  procession-songs  (*<»- 
gos).  The  same  is  likewise  true 
of  the  slanderous  comedies  of 
Timocreon,  also  a Rhodian, 
Suidas  in  v. 
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chorus ; but  if  this  had  been  the  case,  the  Megarian 
comedy  would  not  have  differed  materially  from  the 
Sicyonian  sports  at  the  Phallophoria,  nor  have  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  as  it  actually  did. 

2.  It  is  indeed  very  probable  that  the  Megarian 
furnished  the  first  germ  and  elements  of  the  Sicilian 
comedy,  as  perfected  by  Epicharmus.  For  the  Me- 
garians  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  those  near  Athens,  laid 
claim,  according  to  Aristotle z,  to  the  invention  of 
comedy,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a communication 
was  kept  up  between  those  two  states.  Now  it  is 
possible  that  comedy  was  brought  from  Megara  to 
Syracuse,  when  Gelon  (484  or  483  B.C.)a  trans- 
planted the  inhabitants  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
city ; and  thus  the  elements  of  comedy  which  ex- 
isted in  the  choruses  and  iambic  speeches,  were  by 
their  subsequent  combination  with  a more  improved 
species  of  poetry,  brought  to  maturity.  This  sup- 
position however  rests  upon  mere  conjecture.  Epi- 
charmus, the  son  of  Helothales  b,  must  have  gone  to 
Syracuse  at  this  emigration,  having  formerly  resided 
at  Megara ; but  he  cannot  be  considered  as  the  per- 
son who  really  introduced  comedy  at  Syracuse,  as 
he  had  lived  only  a short  time  at  Megara ; he  was, 
as  we  are  credibly  informed,  a native  of  Cos  c,  and 
went  to  Sicily  with  Cadmus,  i.  e.  about,  or  soon 
after,  480  B.  C.d,  and  he  must  at  this  time  have 
been  at  least  a youth,  in  order  to  have  acquired  a 

z Poet.  III.  5.  Schwenck’s  Mythologische  An- 

a Book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  10.  deutungen,  p.  331. 

b That  the  names  “ Chima-  c Diog.  Laert.  and  rives  ap. 
“ rus”  and  “ Tityrus”  were  Suid.  cf.  Diomed.  3.  p.  486.  ed. 
taken  from  the  occupation  of  Putsch. 

the  shepherd  and  goatherd,  is  d See  vol.  I.  p.  193.  note  fi. 
remarked  by  Welcker  on 
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name  and  influence  in  the  reign  of  Hieron  (between 
47b  and  467  B.  C.)e.  In  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ment that  he  was  a native  of  Cos,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  he  was  likewise  a physician,  which  was 
the  regular  profession  of  his  brother f,  his  family 
being  probably  connected  with  that  of  the  Ascle- 
piadse.  Phormis,  or  Phormus,  who  by  Aristotle 
and  others  is  often  mentioned  with  Epicharmus,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  earlier  than  that  poet  by  some 
Olympiads,  having  been  the  friend  of  Gelon,  and 
tutor  to  his  children  s ; but  his  fame  was  so  com- 
pletely eclipsed  by  that  of  his  successor,  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  thing  remaining  of  his  plays,  except 
a few  titles  h,  which  however  show  that  he  parodied 
mythological  subjects. 

But  Epicharmus  is  much  less  known  and  es- 
teemed than  his  peculiar  style  of  writing  and  dra- 
matic skill  deserve ; and  those  authors  greatly  err, 
who  fix  upon  the  period  when  his  peculiar  kind  of 
poetry  had  arrived  at  perfection,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Athenian  comedy,  and  attribute  the 


c This  statement  is  indeed 
inconsistent  with  the  account 
in  Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  78.  that 
Epicharmus,  when  a child  of 
three  months,  was  brought 
from  Cos  to  Megara;  but  this 
is  not  a sufficient  authority  to 
set  aside  the  other  accounts. 
The  statement  of  the  writer 
TTfpl  Kcop.(p8ias  in  Krister* s Ari- 
stophanes, p.  xii.  yeyove  Kara 
tt]v  oy  6\vfjL7rid8a,  and  of  Suidas, 
rjv  be  ffpo  rw v YlepaiK(dv  err]  e£, 
bibacmaiv  ev  2vpaKovaius,  perhaps 
refer  to  the  arrival  of  Epichar- 
mus in  Sicily. 

1 Jambl.  Pythag.  34.  cf.  Plin. 
II.  N.  XX.  11.  l)iog.  Laert. 


ubi  sup.  Eudoc.  ap.  Villois. 
Anecd.  vol.  I.  p.  193. 

£ Suidas.  His  first  covering 
the  stage  with  purple  skins 
reminds  us  of  the  Megarian 
choregus,  who  used  real  pur- 
ple Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  IV.  2. 
20.  Bentley  Phalarid.  p.  260. 
considers  him  as  identical  with 
Phormis  the  Msenalian,  who 
served  Gelon  and  Hieron  with 
great  honour : to  me  it  seems 
that  the  ideas  of  an  Arcadian 
condottiere  and  a comic  poet 
are  quite  irreconcileable. 

h Fabric.  Biblioth.  vol.  II.  p. 
315.  Harles. 
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clumsy  and  rustic  simplicity  from  which  the  latter 
emerged,  to  the  Sicilian  style,  which  had  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  which  the  life  of  a city  and  court 
could  afford1.  Before  therefore  we  enter  into  de- 
tails respecting  the  dramas  of  Epicharmus,  we  will 
say  a few  words  on  the  nature  of  his  subjects,  and 
his  mode  of  handling  them. 

The  subjects  of  the  plays  of  Epicharmus  were 
mostly  mythological,  i.  e.  parodies  or  travesties  of 
mythology,  nearly  in  the  style  of  the  satyrical  drama 
of  Athens.  Thus  in  the  comedy  of  Busiris,  Hercules 
was  represented  in  the  most  ludicrous  light,  as  a vo- 
racious glutton,  and  he  was  again  exhibited  in  the 
same  character  (with  a mixture  perhaps  of  satyrical 
remarks  on  the  luxury  of  the  times)  in  “ the  Mar- 
“ riage  of  Hebe,”  in  which  an  astonishing  number 
of  dishes  was  mentioned k.  We  can  however  form 
a better  notion  of  the  drama  called  “ Vulcan,  or  the 
“ Revellers,”  chiefly  by  the  help  of  some  ancient 
works  of  art,  which  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
play  began,  we  are  told,  with  Vulcan  chaining  his 
mother  Juno  by  magical  charms  to  a seat,  from 
which  he  only  released  her  after  long  entreaties '. 
Now  on  a vase  discovered  at  Bari  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum"1, 


' There  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  there  were  never 
more  than  two  interlocutors  in 
the  plays  of  Epicharmus.  Three, 
viz.  Amycus,  Pollux,  and  Cas- 
tor, are  evidently  engaged  in 
the  dialogue  of  which  a frag- 
ment is  preserved  in  Schol. 
Soph.  Aj.  722.  "A fxvKe  fir]  Kvdage 

pot  tov  7rpfcrftvTepov  d8e\(fieoi> ; 

and  there  must  have  been  se- 


veral in  the  " Acfiaiaros . 

k See  Casaubon  ad  Athen. 
III.  13.  p.  176.  Harless  ibid.  p. 
45  • 

1 Photius  in  "Hpa?  dearpovs, 
and  Suidas  in  "Upas  8e  Secrpovs. 

n*  Figured  in  Mazocchi  Tab. 
Heracl  ad  p.  138.  Hancarville, 
vol.  III.  pi.  105.  Mill  in  Galcric 
Mythologique  XIII.  48. 
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Juno,  with  the  superscription  b HP  A n,  is  seen  seated 
on  a throne ; on  her  right  is  a clown  fantastically 
dressed,  whom  his  pointed  cap  marks  as  a servant  of 
Vulcan,  and  his  name,  Daedalus,  is  written  over  his 
head0;  on  her  left  is  Mars,  dressed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  helmet,  in  the  same  fashion  (with  the 
superscription  ENETAAIOS)  ; both  these  figures 
are  armed,  and  endeavouring,  the  one  to  dissolve, 
the  other  to  strengthen  the  charm  by  which  Juno  is 
held.  The  whole  scene  is  evidently  supposed  to 
take  place  on  a stage,  leading  to  which  there  are 
some  steps ; and  as  there  were  no  other  Sicilian  or 
Italian  comedies  on  the  same  subject,  it  may  with- 
out hesitation  be  considered  as  a representation  of 
the  first  part  of  the  Vulcan  of  Epicharmus. 

The  legend  went  on  to  say,  that  Vulcan,  having 
in  consequence  of  this  act  been  ill-treated  by  his  pa- 
rents, entirely  deserted  Olympus,  until  Bacchus, 
having  contrived  to  make  him  drunk,  placed  him  on 
an  ass,  and  thus  brought  him  in  jolly  merriment 
back  to  Olympus ; to  which  transaction  the  other 
title  of  the  piece,  “ the  Revellers,”  evidently  alludes. 
Now  this  scene  also  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in 
some  ancient  paintings,  which,  although  they  do  not 
exhibit  the  theatrical  dress  and  the  place  of  per- 
formance so  clearly  as  that  just  mentioned,  are  evi- 
dently taken  from  comedies.  There  is  on  a Coghill 

" This  form  of  the  H or  as-  Roma  1809.) 
pirate,  which  seems  to  have  0 Why  I do  not  (with  Vis- 
been  peculiar  to  the  Italian  conti  Mus.  Pio  Clement,  vol. 
Greeks,  is  found,  besides  the  IV.  p.  20.  and  Welcker  ap. 
Heraclean Tables  and  this  vase,  Dissen.  ad  Pind.  Nem.  IV.  p. 
on  the  Psestum  vase,  which  386.)  suppose  that  Daedalus 
Lanzi  and  others  have  edited  means  Vulcan  himself,  is  sutfi- 
(Illustrazione  di  due  vasi  fittili  ciently  explained  in  the  text. 
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vase  p a procession  in  which  the  names  of  the  several 
individuals  composing  it  are  superscribed;  first  Mar- 
syas  as  a flute- player ; then  Comedy,  in  a state  of  vio- 
lent motion ; next  Bacchus,  in  the  ancient  festival 
costume ; and  lastly,  Vulcan,  who  in  other  compo- 
sitions of  the  same  subject  is  drawn  riding  on  an 
ass. 

3.  From  these  data,  I will  leave  it  to  the  judg- 
ment and  taste  of  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions on  the  character  of  the  drama  of  Epichar- 
inus.  But  I may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking, 
that  the  painted  vases  of  lower  Italy  often  enable  us 
to  gain  a complete  and  vivid  idea  of  the  theatrical 
representations  of  that  country.  From  this  source 
I have  above  traced  a farce,  in  which  Hercules  de- 
livers the  Cercopes  to  Eurystheus,  or  some  other 
king  % and  perhaps  also  the  picture  of  Hercules  in 
the  form  of  a pigmy,  and  fighting  with  the  cranes, 
was  derived  from  a similar  source  r.  We  may  like- 
wise mention  the  picture  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury, 
the  latter  with  a lanthorn,  and  the  former  with  a 
ladder,  both  dressed  in  the  most  ridiculous  and  fan- 
tastical costume,  in  the  act  of  ascending  to  a fair  fe- 
male, who  is  expecting  them  at  her  window s.  It 
seems  also  probable,  that  the  buffoon  represented  on 
a vase,  as  sitting  on  a fish,  and  making  ridiculous 
grimaces  f,  is  a caricature  of  the  Tarentine  fable  of 
Taras  on  the  dolphin.  The  costume,  which  reminds 

p Millingen  Vases  de  Cog-  r Millin  I.  pi.  63.  72.  comp, 
hill.  pi.  6.  and  in  Millin  vol.  Tischbein  II.  7.  j8. 

I.  pi.  9.  The  scene  in  Millin  ' WinckelmannMonum.ined. 
vol.  II.  pi.  66.  Tischbein  III.  N’.  190.  p.  284.  Hancarville, 
9.  IV.  38.  is  evidently  the  vol.  IV.  pi.  160. 
same,  and  Millingen’s  opinion,  1 Tischbein IV. 5 7.  The  figure 

p.  10.  seems  to  me  untenable.  looks  like  the  Kayxas  in  the  vase 

<1  Book  II.  ch.  12.  §.  10.  described  below. 
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us  of  the  Italian  Policinello  and  Arlecchino  u,  proves 
that  it  was  taken  from  a dramatic  representation, 
which  however  is  still  more  conspicuous  on  the 
painted  vase  of  Asteas  x,  on  which,  among  a number 
of  clowns,  one  is  seen  stretched  on  a couch,  evidently 
the  bed  of  Procrustes.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  in 
this  case  the  performers  do  not  bear  the  names  of 
the  heroes  whom  they  travesty,  but  those  of  their 
masks.  The  one  on  the  bed  is  called  XAP1NOS,  or 
Gracioso  (which  name  was  likewise  in  use  at  Spar- 
ta) the  others  are  named  AIAXTPOX  “the  jester:” 
KArXAE  “the  laugher2,”  and  rXMNAXOX,  if  the 
letters  are  read  correctly  : these  are  evidently  names 
of  standing  characters  of  a dramatic  fable,  re- 
sembling the  Attelane  farces  of  Campania.  The 
vase  was  moreover  discovered  in  Campania a. 

4.  But  to  return  to  Epicharmus ; the  comedy  of 
this  poet  was  by  no  means  confined  to  parodies  of 
mythological  stories,  as  he  also,  like  Aristophanes, 
handled  political  subjects,  and  invented  comic  cha- 
racters like  the  later  Athenian  poets ; and  indeed  the 
extent  of  his  subjects  was  very  wide.  The  piece 
called  'A pnayai,  or  “the  Plunderings,”  which  described 
the  devastation  of  Sicily  in  his  time,  had,  according 
to  Hemsterhuis  b,  a political  meaning;  and  this  was 


" See  A.  W.  Sehlegel  Ueber 
drama/. isclie  Kunst.  vol.  II.  p.  8. 

x Millingen  Peintures  de  Col- 
lections  diver ses  46.  Compare 
the  explanation,  p.  69. 
v Above,  ch.  6.  §.  9. 

'■  The  best  translation  for 
K(iyxa$  is  “ cachinno ” in  Persius 
Sat.  I. 

- That  the  above  painting 
was  taken  from  the  2,iclpa>v  of 


Epicharmus,  I could  hardly 
maintain,  from  the  grounds 
stated  in  the  text ; although 
the  bed  of  Procrustes  probably 
occurred  in  that  play,  as  well 
as  in  the  2/a'pwi^  of  Euripides. 
On  the  latter  see  Hemsterhuis 
ad  Poll.  X.  7.  35.  Boettiger 
Vasengemalde  I.  2.  p.  147. 

>>  Ad  Poll.  IX.  4.  26. 
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perhaps  also  the  case  with  the  Nao-o/,  or  “the  Islands:” 
at  least  it  was  mentioned  in  this  play,  that  Hieron 
had  prevented  Anaxilas  from  destroying  Locri  (477 
B.  C.)c;  in  his  “ Persians”  also  there  were  allusions 
to  the  history  of  the  times.  The  play  called  the 
“ Countryman”  (’ Aypuarivo^,  i.  e.  ocypoiKo$),  was  an  in- 
stance of  the  drama,  which  illustrated  the  character 
of  a certain  class  of  society.  Epicharmus  also  intro- 
duced, and  almost  perfected  characters,  which  were 
very  common  in  the  drama  of  later  times  d ; and  if 
the  plot  of  the  Menaechmi  of  Plautus  was,  as  the 
poet  seems  to  state  in  the  prologue,  taken  from  a 
comedy  of  Epicharmus,  it  must  be  granted  that  the 
ingenious  construction  of  plots  was  not  beyond  the 
powers  of  that  poet e.  The  style  of  his  plays  was 
not  less  various  than  his  subjects,  as  he  passed  from 
the  extreme  of  rude  and  comic  buffoonery  to  a more 
serious  and  instructive  vein,  introducing  maxims  and 
moral  sentences  f with  precepts  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  initiated 
with  Archytas  and  Philolaus  the  son  of  Arcesas,  the 
successor  of  Pythagoras  s;  and  we  know  from  Dio- 
genes Laertius  that  he  introduced  long  discourses  of  a 
speculative  and  philosophical  nature,  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  they  were  connected  with  the 


c Scliol.  Find.  Pyth.  I.  99. 
see  Boeckli  Explic.  Pytli.  II.  p. 
240. 

d Athen.  VI.  p.  235.  236  A. 
X.  p.  429  A. 

c Mensechm.Prol.  12.  Indeed 
the  expression  can  only  mean, 
that  the  characters  of  Plautus’s 
plays  were  Sicilian  Greeks. 
Notwithstanding  the  line  of 
Horace,  “ Plautus  ad  exemplar 
“ Siculi  properare  Epicharmi,” 

VOL.  II. 


his  chief  model  was  the  Attic 
comedy. 

1 'Enlxapfios  was  yvcouiKos,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer  v cpl  Kcofico- 
8 las,  p.  xii.  Kuster. 

g Jambl.  Pyth.  36.  p.  219. 
whose  statement  seems  proba- 
ble to  Boeckli,  Philolaos  p.  13. 
This  person’s  name  is  uncer- 
tain ; Jamblichus  calls  him  ’A p?)- 
aas,  "Apnea-os  Plutarch  de  Gen. 
Socrat.  13. 
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rest  of  the  piece.  In  the  Ulysses  (as  I conjecture 
from  the  speech  to  Eumseus)  he  made  incidentally 
some  philosophical  remarks  on  the  instinct  of  ani- 
mals h ; other  pieces,  such  as  “ the  Pyrrha  and  Pro- 
“ metheus,”  and  “ the  Land  and  Sea,”  were  by  their 
subjects  still  more  closely  connected  with  philo- 
sophy ; he  also  wrote  some  poems  on  questions  of 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  imitation  of  Ennius,  were  composed 
in  a theatrical  and  very  lively  metre,  the  trochaic 
tetrameter1.  That  the  dramatic  style  of  Epichar- 
mus  was  perfect  in  its  kind,  is  proved  by  the  great 
admiration  it  w^as  held  in  by  the  ancients,  particularly 
by  Plato ; and  if  the  Attic  comedy  excelled  in  cutting 
satire  and  ridicule,  the  Sicilian  poet  had  a higher  and 
more  general  aim.  The  Athenian  poets,  if  we  may 
judge  from  Aristophanes,  confined  themselves  wholly 
to  the  affairs  of  their  own  state,  and  it  was  their  ob- 
ject to  point  out  what  they  considered  beneficial  to 
the  people.  But  Epicharmus  had  a different  and 
higher  object ; for  if  the  elements  of  his  drama, 
which  we  have  discovered  singly,  were  in  his  plays 
combined,  he  must  have  set  out  with  an  elevated  and 
philosophical  view,  enabled  to  satirize  mankind, 
without  disturbing  the  calmness  and  tranquillity  of 
his  thoughts,  and  at  the  same  time  his  scenes  of 
common  life  were  marked  with  the  acute  and  pene- 
trating genius  which  characterized  the  Sicilians  k. 


11  Diog.  Laert.  III.  16.  that  this  ’E7 nxdpiJ.ei.os  \6yos  was 

* Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  78.  Eu-  merely  an  extract  from  his  co- 
docia  ap.  Villois.  Anecd.  vol.  medies. 

I.  p.  193.  compare  the  'Emxap-  k Cicero  Tusc.  I.  8.  ad  Att. 
p.€ios  \6yos  in  Suidas,  and  the  I.  19.  calls  him  acutus  and  va- 
fragm.  Ennii,  p.  170.  ed.  Hes-  fer,  as  being  a Sicilian, 
sel.  It  is  however  possible 
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5.  Notwithstanding  this  excellence,  the  comedy 
of  Epicharmus  was  only  an  insulated  and  passing 
phenomenon,  as  we  are  not  informed  of  any  succes- 
sors of  that  great  poet,  except  Deinolochus1  his  son, 
or  rather  his  disciple.  But  about  half  a century 
after  Epicharmus m,  Sophron,  the  monographer,  made 
his  appearance,  who  was  the  author  of  a new  species 
of  comedy,  though  in  many  respects  resembling  that 
of  his  predecessor.  Still  this  variety  of  the  drama 
differed  so  much,  not  only  from  that  of  Sicily,  but 
from  any  other  which  existed  in  Greece,  that  its 
origin  must,  after  all  our  attempts  at  explanation, 
remain  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The  mimes  of 
Sophron  had  no  accompaniment  of  music  or  dancing, 
and  they  were  written,  not  in  verse,  but  in  prose, 
though  perhaps  in  certain  rhythmical  divisions n. 
This  latter  circumstance  seems  quite  singular,  and 
without  example  in  the  Greek  literature  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  us.  But  that  it  was  in  reality 
so,  seems  improbable,  when  we  remember  that 
there  would  naturally  be  an  intermediate  rhythm, 
formed  at  the  transition  from  the  metrical  to  the 
prosaic  style0;  and  with  the  Dorians  this  would 


1 Bentley  Phalar.  p.  413. 
ni  As  may  be  inferred  from 
Photius  in  'P r/yivovs,  where  So- 
phron’s  son  Xenarehus  (also  a 
mimographer,  Hermann  ad  Ari- 
stot.  Poet.  I.  3.  p.  94.)  is  men- 
tioned as  a cotemporary  of 
Dionysius  (the  elder).  Suidas 
and  Eudocia  pag.  389.  place 
Sophron  in  the  time  of  Xerxes 
and  of  Euripides  ; several  mo- 
derns have  followed  the  former 
statement. 

n Which  appear  to  have  par- 


tially corresponded  with  one 
another,  as  is  evident  from 
some  fragments  extant,  and 
from  a comparison  of  the  Schol. 
in  Gregor.  Naz.  in  Montfau- 
con’s  Biblioth.  Coislin.  p.  120. 
with  the  poem  to  which  it  re- 
fers, in  Tollius’  Itin.  Ital.  pag. 
96  sq.  See  Hermann  ibid.  p. 

93- 

0 Hence  in  early  inscriptions 
fragments  of  hexameters  often 
occur. 
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have  taken  the  form  of  concise  and  disjointed  sen- 
tences, a periodical  style  being  more  suited  to  the 
Athenians.  We  are  led  to  this  notion  by  the  con- 
sideration of  some  remains  of  Lacedaemonian  com- 
position, in  which  no  one  can  fail  to  see  the  rhythmi- 
cal form  and  symmetry  of  the  sentences.  Thus  in 
the  famous  letter  of  Hippocrates?  : 

sppsi  tu  xclKu.  Mlvtiugog  y Ui:  sc  coda.' 

7T=iV«3vT»  TO )vdp=S’  U7r0ps0y.S$  Tt  %p*]  tyxV. 

and  also  in  that  of  the  Lacedaemonian  women,  pre- 
served by  Plutarch  % 

XUXU  TSV  $0.^.0.  XaXXS^l/TUl' 

TUUTUV  dc7TOodsU}  Yj  I U.Y]  SCO, 

where  the  rhythm  passes  insensibly  into  verse;  which 
is  less  strikingly  the  case  in  other  instances r. 

Whether  the  mimes  of  Sophron  were  publicly  re- 
presented or  not,  is  a question  not  easily  answered. 
It  would  however  be  singular,  if  a poetical  work  had 
been  intended  only  for  reading,  at  an  age  when  every 
thing  was  written,  not  for  the  public  eye,  but  for  the 
public  ear.  It  is  certainly  more  probable  that  these 
mimes  were  originally  part  of  the  amusements  of 
certain  festivals,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Spartan 
deicelictae,  which  they  resembled  more  than  any  other 
variety  of  the  drama s.  Indeed  it  can  be  easily  con- 


p Xen.  Hell.  I.  23.  Plutarch 
Alcib.  28.  Eustathius  ad  Horn. 
II.  p.  63.  1.  Apostol.  IX.  2. 
Compare  Valekenser  ad  Ado- 
niaz.  p.  264.  But  to  suppose 
that  Hippocrates  intentionally 
wrote  two  scazons,  would  be 
very  absurd. 

n Plutarch  Lacsen.  Apophth. 
p.260.  reGand  dnovOev,  according 
to  Valckemer.  p.  260.  who  col- 
lects some  letters,  which  say 


the  same  thing  a little  diffe- 
rently. 

r Compare,  e.g.,  the  fragment 
of  Sophron  in  Athen.  p.  86  E. 
(Blomfield  N°.  12.  Mus.  Crit. 
vol.  II.  p.  342.) 

rivis  2 Ivti  oroxa.,  (p'iXoty  nz7Ss  roi 
fAu.x/)u.'t  Koy%oci  ; B.  truX>ivte, 
tout)  ya.  yXvxux.(?iwv  xoyy^uXiov 
frngccv  yuvccixuiv  X ly^viu//.oo. 

* The  actual  representation 
of  the  mimes  of  Sophron  is 
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ceived,  that  farces  of  tliis  description,  acted  by  per- 
sons who  had  a quick  perception  of  the  eccentricities 
and  peculiarities  of  mankind,  and  a talent  for  mi- 
micry, should  have  existed  among  the  Dorians  of 
Sicily,  as  well  as  of  Laconia,  particularly  as  the  for- 
mer were  celebrated  for  their  imitative  skill1.  Even 
Agathocles  the  tyrant  excited  the  laughter,  not 
merely  of  his  guests  and  companions,  hut  of  whole 
assemblies  of  the  people,  by  ridiculing  certain  known 
characters,  in  the  manner  of  an  ethologies , or  merry- 
andrew  11 . Accordingly  the  mimes  of  Sophron,  by 
which  these  rude  attempts  were  improved,  and 
raised  to  a regular  species  of  the  drama,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  faithful  imitation  of  manners, 
even  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  solecisms  and  rude  dia- 
lect of  the  common  people  were  copied  with  great 
exactness x,  and  hence  the  numerous  sayings  and 
proverbs  which  were  introduced  >\  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  most  skilful  in  seizing  the  more  deli- 
cate shades  and  turns  of  feeling,  and  in  preserving 
the  unity  and  consistency  of  his  characters,  without 
which  he  would  never  have  been  so  much  admired 
by  Plato,  or  the  study  of  his  works  so  serviceable  in 
the  composition  of  the  Socratic  dialogues,  as  we 
know  on  good  authority  to  have  been  the  case7; 
and  hence  we  should  compare  the  scenery  of  Plato’s 


also  proved  by  the  words  of  So- 
linus  5.,  that  in  Sicily  “ cavil- 
“ latio  mimica  in  scena  stetit.” 
Compare  Salmas.  Lect.  Plin. 
p.  76  B.  C. 

I 2LKe\i£eiv,  to  aTrjpeveaOai  irapa 
'Ent^appo),  oi  fie  to  novrjpeveadai, 
Photius  &c.  in  v. 

II  Diod.  XX.  63. 

x See  particularly  on  this 


point,  Valckenter.  ad  Adoniaz. 
p.  200  sq. 

y Demetrius  de  Elocut.  156. 
cf.  127.  162.  Ulpian.  ad  Be- 
rn osth.  Olynth.  p.  36.  comp. 
Apollodorus  evrols  rrep'i  2&xjf>poj>os 
fragm.  p.  438  sq.  Heyne. 

7 Duris  ap.  Athen.  XI.  p. 
504  B.  Diog.  Laert.  III.  18. 
Olympiodorus  Vit.  Plat.  &c. 
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dialogues  with  the  poems  of  Theocritus,  which  we 
know  to  be  imitated  from  the  female  mimes  of  So- 
phron,  in  order  to  obtain  a proper  idea  of  those 
master-pieces.  His  talent  for  description  must  how- 
ever have  been  supported  and  directed  by  moral 
considerations ; which  probably  preponderated  ra- 
ther in  the  serious  (/jliixoi  a7rov^aioi),  and  were  less 
prominent  in  the  common  mimes  (^ixot  yeXoioi).  The 
tribe  of  Aretalogi  and  Ethologi,  who  originally 
sj)oke  much  of  virtue  and  morality,  but  gradually 
sunk  into  mere  buffoons,  appears  to  have  come  from 
Sicily,  and  was,  perhaps  through  several  interme- 
diate links,  connected  with  Sophron  a. 

In  considering  these  philosophical  sports,  which 
mingled  in  the  same  breath  the  grave  and  solemn 
lessons  of  philosophy  and  the  most  ludicrous  mimicry 
and  buffoonery,  we  may  perhaps  find  a reason  why 
Persius,  a youth  educated  in  the  Stoic  sect,  should 
have  thought  of  making  Sopliron  the  model  of  his 
Satires.  This  statement  is  given  by  a late,  but  in 
this  instance  a credible  writer b,  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  dramatic  character  of  the  Satires  of  Persius,  and 
the  constant  use  of  mimicry  in  them,  particularly 
the  first  four ; so  much  so  indeed,  that  a study  of 
Persius  is  the  best  method  of  forming  an  accurate 
and  lively  idea  of  the  mimes  of  Sophron. 

6.  The  Dorians  in  general  had  evidently  less 
poetical  skill  and  feeling  than  the  Athenians,  and 
did  not  cultivate  those  rude  attempts  of  wit  and 
mirth  which  the  festivals  called  forth,  and  of  which 

On  Sophron  see  the  refe-  Critieum,  vol.  II.  p.340 — 35(8. 
ences  of  Fabricius  Bibl.  Gr.  559 — 569. 
vol.  II.  p.  493  scj.  Hail,  and  b J.  Laurent.  Lydus  de  Ma- 
Blomfield  in  the  Classical  Jour-  gistratibus  Rom.  p.  70.  ed.  Fuss, 
nal,  vol.  IV.  p.  380.  Museum 
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the  Athenians  knew  so  well  how  to  take  advantage. 
This  incapacity  or  negligence  of  the  early  times,  en- 
ables ns  to  explain  why  several  kinds  of  Doric  poetry 
were  not  received  into  the  literature  of  civilized 
Greece  until  the  Alexandrian  age,  of  which  we  may 
particularly  specify  the  bucolic  poetry,  and  the  phly- 
aces  of  Tarentum.  These  carnival  sports  had  doubt- 
less been  represented  for  ages  before  they  acquired, 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the  First,  notoriety  in  other 
places  by  the  poems  of  Rhinthon,  which  were  named 
after  them.  These  j)lays  are  also  called  flA aporpa- 
yx^ia, c,  or  tragi-comedy ; and  both  these  and  the 
titles  of  some  pieces  d and  fragments  handed  down 
to  us  shew  that  they  were  burlesques  of  tragical 
subjects e.  It  may  however  be  easily  supposed,  that 
Rhinthon  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  Athenian  tragedy, 
and  it  is  possible  that  his  two  Iphigenias  in  parti- 
cular, at  Aulis  and  Tauris,  contained  many  parodies 
of  the  two  plays  of  Euripides.  I should  conceive 
however,  that  he  adhered  generally  to  the  form  of 
the  ancient  phlyaces ; thus  for  example,  he  faith- 
fully imitated  the  dialect  of  Tarentum f;  we  may 
• also  be  assured  that  he  polished  the  native  farces,  so 
as  to  fit  them  for  theatrical  representation.  These 
pieces  were  generally  written  in  trimeter  iambics, 
which  Rhinthon  however  framed  somewhat  care- 


c Identical  with  (p\vaKoypa - 
cj)la,  Suidas  in  'PiVW,  See. 

d The  Amphitryon,  Hercules, 
Orestes,  Telephus,  the  Iphige- 
nias, and  the  slave  Meleager 
in  Athenseus,  Pollux,  Hephaes- 
tion,  and  Iierodian. 

e This  is  the  explanation 
given  by  several  writers  of  the 
word  (JAvciKes , Steph.  Byz.  in 


T apas,  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Pe- 
rieg.  976.  (f>\vciKes  t payLKoi  Nos- 
sis  Epigr.  ap.  Brunck.  Analect. 
vol.  I.  p.  196.  See  Reuven’s 
Collect.  Litter,  p.  71. 

1 Apollonius  Dysc.  de  Pro- 
nom.  p.  364  C.  ed.  Bekker. 
comp.  Valckenaer.  ad  Adoniaz. 
p.  294. 
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lessly,  as  may  lie  seen  from  a fragment  of  his  trans- 
mitted to  us,  where  addressing  himself  to  his  verses, 
he  declares  “ that  he  did  not  give  himself  much 
“ trouble  about  them  " it  is  also  possible  that  he 
mixed  the  iambic  with  other  metres,  as  parodies,  for 
the  sake  of  contrast ; thus,  for  instance,  he  appears 
to  have  employed  the  solemn  hexameter  in  some 
very  ludicrous  passages h.  Rhinthon  was  succeeded 
in  this  species  of  parody  by  Sopatrus,  Sciras1,  and 
Blaesus  ; the  last-named  poet,  a native  of  Caprese  in 
Campania,  wrote  (as  may  be  inferred  from  the  title 
of  his  “ Saturn”)  after  the  Roman  manners  and  re- 
ligion had  gained  the  ascendency ; but  he  used  only 
the  ancient  dialect,  and  he  too,  being  called  a serio- 
comic poet  (a-? Tov^oyeXoioov  voi^ty]^,  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  same  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy1'. 

7-  We  have  now  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 


g In  Hephaestion  p.  io.  Gais- 
ford.  Rhinthon  says  to  a clioli- 
ambic  line,  in  the  last  thesis  of 
which  there  is  a syllable  length- 
ened by  a violent  metrical  li- 
cense, ’l&  'imratvciKTos  to  perpov' 
ov8tv  pot  pfkei.  Trimeter  iambics 
of  Rhinthon  often  occur ; e.  g. 
two  properly  constructed  in 
Herodian  n(p\  povppovs  \e£ecos 
p.  19.  27.  30.  ed.  Dindorf. 

11  At  least  it  appears  that 
there  is  an  hexameter  extant  of 
Sopater,  another  writer  of  <p\v- 
axes,  in  Athen.  XIV.  p.  656  F. 
if  Osann.  Anal.  Rei  Scenicse  p. 
73,  corrects  rightly;  the  other 
verses  of  the  same  poet  are 
however  all  iambic.  But  the 
iXapor paya>8ici  of  Rhinthon  could 
not  by  any  means  be  generally 
ca  lled  i£ap.eTpiKr), and  I agree  with 
Reuvens  on  Lydus  I.  41.  who 


considers  that  the  statement  os 
e^aperpois  eypci\fse  xcopcodic iv  as  a 
mistake  of  that  writer,  and 
Lange  in  I.  40.  seems  properly 
to  defend  i^conKT]. 

1 Valckenaer  ad  Adoniaz.  p. 
294.  classes  Sclerias  (whom 
he  considers  as  identical  with 
Sciras  in  Athen.  IX.  p.  402  B.), 
Blaesus,  and  Rhinthon  together; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
Lydus  Reuvens  p.  69.  has 
rightly  corrected  'P iv6a>va  xal 
"Exipav  kciI  B\cu(tov  : as  also  (j)\va - 
Koypdcjicov  for  nvOayopcw,  and 
Lange  xcopixau  lor  ov  ptxpw v.  In 
Hesychius  in  daexros,  for  napu. 
'rlvOutvi  Tapavrivco  (jnXoao'pco  may 
be  corrected  either  (JAvaKoypd^o) 
or  T rjXecjxo. 

k Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  II. 
p.  426.  Harl.  Reuvens  Coll. 
Litt.  p.  79. 
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comic  poetry  of  the  Dorians,  on  account  of  the  in- 
teresting* nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  the  general  character  of  a people, 
among  whom  the  strictest  gravity  was  found  closely 
united  with  the  most  unrestrained  jocularity  and 
mirth ; for  as  every  real  jest  requires  for  a founda- 
tion a firm,  rigorous,  and  grave  disposition  of  mind, 
so  moral  indifference,  and  a frivolous  temperament, 
not  only  destroy  the  contrast  between  gravity  and 
jest,  but  annihilate  the  spirit  of  both.  Our  inquiries 
on  the  early  state  of  the  tragic  drama  among  the 
Dorians  will  be  more  concise.  And  we  may  first 
observe,  that  the  great  difference  between  tragedy 
and  comedy  did  not  exist  originally,  but  was  only 
formed  gradually  in  their  developement. — Their 
only  distinction  at  first  was,  that  while  comedy  was 
more  a sport  and  a merriment  of  the  country  fes- 
tivals, tragedy  was  from  its  commencement  con- 
nected with  the  public  rejoicings  and  ceremonies  of 
Bacchus  in  cities , and  was  performed  by  the  great 
cyclic  or  dithyrambic  choruses.  Thence  it  came 
that  the  former  expressed  the  boisterous  mirth  and 
joviality  of  clowns  and  peasants  ; whereas  the  latter 
was  formed  upon  the  particular  ideas  and  feelings 
suggested  by  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  by  the 
part  which  he  bore  in  mythology.  It  principally 
turned  on  the  sufferings  of  Bacchus  {kiovvaov  naOr]), 
a point  alluded  to  in  some  verses  in  the  Iliad, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  had  been  attempted 
at  a much  earlier  period1. 

8.  We  shall  now  shew  how  this  applies  to  the 
tragedy  of  the  Dorians.  According  to  the  account 


1 II.  VI.  132. 
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of  Herodotus'11  there  were  at  Sicyon,  an  ancient  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  tragic  choruses  which 
sung  of  Bacchus,  and  undoubtedly  of  his  sufferings. 
These  choruses  however  had  even  before  the  age  of 
Cleisthenes  (Olymp.  45.)  been  transferred  to  Adra- 
stus,  the  hero  of  that  city,  but  they  were  hy  that 
tyrant  restored  to  their  former  subject.  The  date 
of  their  restoration  is  therefore  known  ; the  time  of 
their  extension  to  Adrastus,  and  consequently  of 
their  foundation,  must  have  been  much  more  re- 
mote ; this  shews  the  comparatively  late  date  of  the 
Attic  tragedy,  which  began  with  Thespis.  Now 
we  are  also  informed  that  Epigenes,  a very  ancient 
tragedian  of  Sicyon,  was  the  sixteenth  before  Thes- 
pis 11 ; thus  it  appears  that  the  ancients  were  in  pos- 
session of  a stock  of  information,  which  has  been 
lost  to  us,  that  enabled  them  to  draw  up  a regular 
succession  of  all  the  intermediate  tragic  poets.  To 
this  if  we  add  that  some  of  the  Peloponnesians,  as 
we  are  told  by  Aristotle0,  disputed  with  the  Athe- 
nians the  invention  of  tragedy  p,  we  shall  not  be  in- 
clined to  deny  the  claims  of  the  former,  on  the  mere 
ground  that  their  song,  being  drowned  by  the  louder 
notes  of  the  Athenians,  was  thus  early  silenced. 


m V.  67  ; for  an  explanation 
of  which  passage  see  book  II. 
ch.  10.  §.  6.  note.  Perhaps 
peyaplgeiv  for  “ to  lament”  (A- 
ristoph.  Ach.  822.  Suidas  and 
the  Paroemiographers  in  Mey«- 
pewv  dciKpvn,  comp.  Tyrrwhit  ad 
Aristot.  Poet.  p.  174.)  refers  to 
tragedy,  as  M eyapiKos  yeAcos  to 
comedy. 

n Suidas  in  Qecrms.  Photius, 
Apostolius,  and  Suidas  in  ovSev 
7rpof  tov  Aiovucrov , the  former  oi 


whom  says,  ’Eniyevovs  tov  2i- 
kvcovlov  Tpaywblav  els  avrbv  (in 
Suidas  els  Alovvctov,  but  per- 
haps it  is  an  old  error  for  els 
” Abpaarov)  noi-qcravTos  ene(j)d>vr]- 
crdv  rives  tovto'  odev  rj  7 rapoipla. 

0 Poet.  3.  and  Hermann  ad 
1.  p.  104. 

i’  Themistius  Or.  XIX.  p. 
487.  says  directly  that  the  Si- 
cyonians  were  the  inventors  of 
tragedy. 
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But  it  remains  to  be  decided,  whether  this  Sicyo- 
nian  tragedy  belonged  to  the  regular  drama,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  merely  a species  of  dithyrambic  lyric 
poetry,  the  existence  of  which  was  first  proved  some 
few  years  ago  by  a learned  writer  of  this  country cb 
Of  these  hypotheses  the  latter  seems  most  probable, 
as  the  accounts  of  the  Athenians  respecting  the  ori- 
gin and  progress  of  their  own  tragedy  can  only  then 
he  justified,  and  because  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
the  early  tragedy  consisted  exclusively  of  choruses r. 
But  I should  conceive  that  these  Bacchanalian  songs 
were  always  accompanied  by  some  mimicry ; which 
indeed  the  nature  of  that  worship  would  seem  to 
require ; the  liveliness  of  the  feelings  which  it  in- 
spired calling  for  a personified  representation  of 
them ; and  thus  Arion,  who  is  styled  the  inventor 
of  the  tragic  style  (t payiKog  Tponog),  is  said  to  have 
introduced  satyrs  into  his  choruses s.  Arion,  al- 
though by  birth  a Methymnaean,  and  probably  a 
disciple  of  Terpander,  chiefly  lived  and  wrote  (like 
his  predecessors,  mentioned  above)  in  the  Pelopon- 
nese  and  among  Dorian  nations.  It  was  at  Corinth, 
in  the  reign  of  Per iander1,  that  he  first  practised  a 
cyclic  chorus u in  the  performance  of  a dithyramb x, 
where  he  probably  took  advantage  of  some  local  ac- 
cidents and  rude  beginnings,  which  alone  could  jus- 

(>  Boeckh  Stuatshaushaltung , 11  Hence  also  his  father  is 

vol.  II.  p.  362.  called  Cycleus,  according  to 

r Particularly  by  Aristocles  the  analogy  remarked  above, 
ap.  Athen.  XIV.  p.  630  C.  p.  363,  note  b. 

s Suidas  in  ’ApiW.  x Herod.  I.  23.  cf.  Hellanie. 

1 Arion’s  age  is  stated  in  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  1403. 
Suidas  after  the  beginning  of  p.  87.  ed.  Sturz.  Aristot.  ap. 
Periander’s  reign,  Olymp.  38,  Pro  cl.  Chrestom.  p.  382.  Gais- 
or,  according  to  Eusebius,  O-  ford, 
lymp.  40.  (628  or  620  B.  C.) 
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tify  Pindar  in  considering  Corinth  as  the  native  city 
of  the  dithyramb  L 

Thus  the  district  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon  is  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  early  history  of  the 
drama.  Plilius  also,  where  the  satirical  drama  pro- 
bably first  became  a separate  variety  of  the  ancient 
tragedy,  was  situate  in  that  part : whence  being  in- 
troduced into  Athens,  it  was  brought  into  a regular 
dramatical  shape.  For  Pratinas  the  Phliasian  is 
truly  called  the  inventor  of  this  species  of  the 
drama z ; and  although  he  contended  for  the  prize 
with  Aeschylus  at  Athens,  he  nevertheless  must 
have  remained  a native  of  Phlius,  as  his  son  and 
successor  Aristias  was  a citizen  of  that  city,  and 
was  buried  there  \ I have  nothing  to  remark  re- 
specting the  satiric  drama,  except  that  it  must  have 
abounded  in  mimicry  and  pantomimic  dances,  such 
as  were  used  under  the  name  of  hyporcliemes  in 
the  temples  of  Apollo h. 

9.  Having  now  examined  the  two  species  of  the 
drama,  comedy  and  tragedy,  under  different  heads, 
we  will  next  consider  them  under  the  general  name 
of  (what  may  be  termed)  orchestic  poetry,  or  poetry 
accompanied  with  dancing.  For  while  all  poetry 
which  was  necessarily'  attended  with  music  was 
called  lyric,  that  which  was  sung  to  accompany 
dances,  frequently  of  large  choruses,  lias  been  called 

y Olymp. XIII.  1 8.  cf.  Schol.  a Paus.  II.  13. 
ad  1.  b As  may  be  inferred  from 

7 Suidas  in  IJp«TiW.  Acron  the  fact  that  Pratinas  also  com- 
ad Horat.  A.  P.  216.  and  com-  posed  Doric  hyporcliemes,  Fa- 
pare  the  ^>\u'ktloc  2 drvpoi  in  brie.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  II.  p.  135, 
Dioscorides.  Anthol.  vol.  I.  p.  and  from  the  title  of  one  of  his 
2152.  Jacob.  See  Casaubon  de  plays,  Av^iaivai  7)  K apvarides, 
Sat.  Poesi  I.  5.  p.  120.  Toup  above,  p.  353,  note  k. 

Emend,  in  Suid.  vol  II.  p.  479- 
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the  Doric  lyric  poetry c ; to  which  appellation  it  ap- 
pears to  be  justly  entitled,  as  in  its  various  forms  it 
always  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  Doric  dialect. 
Hence  the  terms  Doric  and  Choral  poetry  may  be 
used  as  synonymous,  as,  generally,  songs  for  choral 
dances  were  composed  in  the  Doric  dialect ; and 
whenever  the  Doric  dialect  occurred  in  regular  lyric 
odes,  these  were  generally  for  choral  dances d.  Thus, 
for  instance,  Pindar,  the  master  of  the  Dorian  lyric 
poetry,  composed  Scolia ; which,  unlike  the  poems 
sung  at  feasts,  were  accompanied  with  dances,  and 
contained  more  of  the  Doric  dialect e.  Thus  the  di- 
thyramb, so  long  as  it  belonged  to  the  Dorian  lyric 
poetry,  was  always  antistrophic,  i.  e.  in  a choral 
form,  or  one  adapted  to  dancing;  but  after  being 
new-modelled  by  Crexus,  Phrynis,  and  others,  it 
ceased  to  be  acted  by  cyclic  choruses,  and  its  dia- 
lect at  the  same  time  underwent  a total  change. 
Choruses  were  sung  in  the  Doric  dialect  in  the 
midst  of  the  Attic  drama;  so  peculiarly  did  the 
choral  dances  seem  to  belong  to  the  Dorians f. 

These  facts  afford  two  criterions  for  ascertaining 
the  character  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Dorians.  In 
the  first  place  it  always  bore  the  stamp  of  publicity ; 
as  in  the  formation  of  choruses  the  public  was  in 
some  manner  taken  into  consideration : secondly,  it 
had  some  religious  reference ; as  choruses  ever 

c F.  Schlegel  Geschichte  der  e Boeckh  ad  Find.  Fragm. 
Poesie  der  Griechen  und  Romer  p.  607. 

I.  1.  p.  226.  sqq.  Schneider,  1 In  the  Prytaneum  at  Elis 
Geseliichte  der  Elcgie,  Studien,  also  Doric  songs  were  sung  in 
vol.  I.  p.  2.  the  time  of  Pausanias  (V.  15. 

d The  choral  poetry  of  Co-  8.)  and  the  k'mj  used  at  the 
rinna  in  the  Boeotian  dialect  is  Lernaea  were  in  the  same  dia- 
however  an  exception.  lect  (ib.  II.  37.  3.). 
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formed  part  of  religious  worship.  The  feeling 
therefore  expressed  hy  this  kind  of  lyric  poetry, 
though  it  might  more  powerfully  affect  individuals, 
ought  nevertheless  to  be  of  such  a nature  as  to  in- 
terest a whole  people  ; and  the  subject,  even  if  sug- 
gested by  other  circumstances,  should  have  a re- 
ference to  religious  notions,  and  admit  of  a mytho- 
logical treatment. 

10.  Thus  much  concerning  the  character  of  lyric- 
poetry  among  the  Dorians.  But  if  we  proceed  to 
inquire  what  gave  to  this  species  of  poetry  the  cha- 
racteristic mark  of  the  people,  the  circumstances 
which  first  strike  attention  will  rather  surprise 
than  enlighten  us.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
plain  that  no  Greek  city  was  wholly  without  choral 
poetry  ; and  that  prosodia,  paeans,  and  dithyrambs, 
as  soon  as  they  obtained  a separate  existence,  spread 
in  a short  time  over  the  whole  of  Greece.  Secondly, 
among  the  chief  founders  and  masters  of  the  Dorian 
lyric  poetry,  the  smaller  number  only  were  Dorians, 
the  others  being  either  of  iEolian  or  Ionian  descent. 
Thus  Terpander,  the  ancient  paean-singer,  Arion, 
the  inventor  of  the  dithyramb,  and  Pindar,  were 
iEolians ; Ibycus  of  Rhegium,  Bacchylides,  and  Si- 
monides of  Ceos,  were  Ionians ; and  of  the  more 
celebrated  poets  the  only  Dorians  were  Stesichorus 
of  Himera,  and  Aleman,  by  birth  a Laconian,  though 
descended  from  a Lydian  family.  This  last  fact 
however  may  be  reconciled  with  the  view  taken 
above,  by  the  supposition  that  a certain  national 
.style  had  from  an  early  period  been  established  in 
the  native  country  of  this  choral  poetry,  to  which 
the  poets  of  the  several  cities  generally  conformed ; 
while  in  other  places,  being  more  thrown  on  their 
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own  resources,  they  were  led  to  cultivate  their  ta- 
lent with  greater  freedom.  Thus  the  choral  poetry 
flourished  in  no  part  of  Greece  so  much  as  at 
Sparta?,  as  is  proved  by  the  best  authorities,  viz. 
Terpanderh  and  Pindar1.  But  besides  the  foreign, 
though  almost  naturalized  poets,  such  as  Terpan- 
der,  Thaletas,  Nymphaeus  of  Cydoniak,  and  Simo- 
nides1, there  were  also  more  native  lyric  poets  at 
Sparta  than  in  any  other  place 111 ; of  whom  we 
know  by  name,  Spendon11,  Dionysodotus0,  Xenoda- 
musP,  and  Gitiadas,  who  sung  the  praises  of  the 
same  deity  to  whom  he  built  the  brasen  housed 
Notwithstanding  which,  there  has  not  been  pre- 
served a single  fragment  of  Spartan  lyric  poetry, 
with  the  exception  of  Aleman’s ; because,  as  we 
shewed  above,  there  was  a certain  uniformity  and 
monotony  in  their  productions,  such  as  is  perceiv- 
able in  the  early  works  of  art,  which  prevented  any 
single  part  from  being  prominent  or  distinguished. 
Something  must  also  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of 


s See  above,  ch.  6.  §.  4.  and 
the  TerpayiovoL  x°P°'1  of  the  La- 
conists,  Ath.  IV.  pag.  181  C. 
from  Timseus. 

h Ap.  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  21. 

1 lb.  Fragm.  incert.  110. 
Boeckh  ; above,  p.  95,  note  e. 

k ZElian  V.  H.  XII.  50. 

I Vol.  I.  p.  152.  note  z. 

m According  to  Athenseus 
XIV.  p.  632  F. 

II  Plutarch  Lycurg.  28. 

0 Sosibius  ap.  Athen.  XV. 
p.  678  B. 

p Above,  ch.  6.  §.  3.  I will 
not  add  Philoxenus  of  Cythera 
in  the  time  of  Dionysius  to  the 
names  in  the  text. 


q Pausan.  III.  17.  3.  Chilon 
likewise,  according  to  Diog. 
Laert.  I.  3.  68,  wrote  e\eyem 
to  the  number  of  about  200 
verses.  Likewise  Areus  the 
Laconian  (Anton.  Liber.  12.) 
was  a lyric  poet,  and  different 
from  the  epic  poet  ’'Aptio?  in 
Paus.  III.  13.  5.  if  such  a per- 
son ever  existed.  Also  the 
p-iKoTTOLos  Eurytus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  J.  Lydus  de  Ostent. 
p.  283.  Hase,  wrote  an  ode, 
beginning  “ ’ AyaXpoeifie?  "Epos'  ” 
and  Zarex,  according  to  the 
conjecture  of  Paus.  I.  38.  4, 
both  Lacedsemonians. 
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a censorship, either  of  manners  or  of  literary  works; 
as  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  banished  Archilo- 
chus from  their  city  either  on  account  of  his  cow- 
ardice, or  of  the  licentiousness  of  his  poems  r ; while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Tyrtaeus  was  held  in  the  great- 
est honour,  as  animating  and  encouraging  their 
youth s.  The  generality  of  the  use  of  the  lyre  at 
Sparta  is  proved  by  the  fondness  of  the  female  sex 
for  it1.  And  besides  several  instances  of  lyric  poet- 
esses at  Sparta u,  we  know  the  names  of  some  at 
Argosx  and  PhliusL  At  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
women  were  even  allowed  to  strive  in  the  musical 
contests2.  Of  the  number  of  lyric  poets  known  only 
to  their  own  age  and  country,  we  may  form  some 
notion  from  the  circumstance  that  Pindar,  celebrat- 
ing a native  of  AEgina,  incidentally  mentions  two 
minstrels  of  the  same  family,  Timocritus  and  Eu- 
phanes  the  Theandridae a.  Besides  those  already 
named,  the  following  Doric  poets  are  known  to 
us : Lasus  of  Hermione,  a poet  and  musician,  who 
had  improved  the  dithyramb  after  Arion,  and  the 
AEolian  style  of  music  before  Pindar ; Ariphron  of 
Sicyon,  a composer  of  paeans  ; Cleobulus  of  Rhodes, 


1 Valer.  Max.  V.  3.  Archi- 
loch.  Fragm.  p.  147.  Liebel. 

s Plutarch  Cleom.  2.  de  So- 
lert.  Anim.  I.  Apophth.  Lac. 
p.  244. 

1 Aleman  ap.  Apollon.  Dys. 
de  Pron.  p.381.  Bekker. Fragm. 
73.  Welcker. 

u Aleman  ap.  Atken.  XIII. 
p.  600  F.  Fragm.  27.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Lys.  1239.  Suidas  in 
KXeira-yopa.  Olearus  ap.  Wolf. 
Fragm.  Mul.  2.  p.  62,  145. 
Fabric.  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  II. 


p.  11,  157.  vol.  I.  p.  883. 

x In  denying  the  truth  of 
the  report  that  Telesilla  routed 
Cleomenes  (vol.  I.  pag.  197, 
note  e.)  I did  not  mean  to  dis- 
parage the  beautiful  and  ge- 
nuine Doric  character  of  that 
poetess  and  heroine. 

y Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  II. 

P-  T35- 

7 Plutarch  Sympos.  V.  2. 
p.  206. 

a A£ginetica,  p.  143.  cf.  Dis- 
sen.  Expl.  p.  381. 
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who  was  both  a philosopher  and  a lyric  poet;  and 
the  peculiar  genius  of  Timocreon,  who  tuned  the 
Doric  lyre  against  Simonides  and  Themistocles, 
having  been  roused  against  the  latter  by  the  unjust 
conduct  of  Athens  towards  the  islands h.  Later 
poets  we  shall  pass  over. 

11.  The  above  statements  merely  go  to  establish 
the  fact , that  the  choral  lyric  poetry,  chiefly  and 
originally,  belonged  to  the  Dorians.  In  what  man- 
ner this  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for , what  were  the 
causes  of  this  phenomenon,  can  only  be  explained 
in  a general  history  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
Greeks,  a subject  at  once  the  most  attractive  and 
most  difficult  which  remains  for  the  industry  of  the 
present  age.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  investiga- 
tion, I may  be  permitted  to  offer  on  that  question  a 
few  remarks,  which  the  occasion  prevents  me  from 
supporting  with  a detailed  body  of  evidence. 

In  the  first  place  then  it  will,  I believe,  be  safe  to 
give  up  the  notion  that  the  lyric  was  regularly  and 
gradually  developed  from  ejnc  poetry.  The  epic 
poetry,  beginning  at  a period  when  the  Acliaeans 
were  yet  in  possession  of  the  Peloponnese ',  retain- 
ing till  the  latest  times  a peculiar  dialect,  and  con- 
tinued under  its  ancient  form  by  Greeks  of  all 
races'1,  does  not  shew  any  tendency  to  produce  an 

11  See  above,  p.  153.  note  of  these  positions  would  be  inl- 
and Fabricius,  proper  in  this  place. 

c The  assertion  in  the  text  u The  following  epic  poets 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  were  Dorians : Eumelus  of  Co- 
remark, that  I do  not  consider  rinth,  Cin<ethon  of  Lacedae- 
either  Homer  or  his  language  mon,  Augeas  of  Troezen,  Pi- 
as  originally  Ionic ; and  the  sander  of  Rhodes,  Panyasis  of 
Ionisms  of  his  dialect  appear  Halicarnassus;  and  Empedo- 
to  me  to  have  been  introduced  cles  of  Agrigentum  was  t he  au- 
by  the  prevailing  schools  of  thor  of  a philosophical  didactic 
rhapsodists.  To  offer  any  proofs  poem. 
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offspring  so  unlike  itself ; and  what  could  be  more 
different  than  the  recitation  of  a single  hard  and  the 
religious  songs  of  a chorus?  From  the  time  that 
there  were  Greeks  and  a Greek  language  there  were 
doubtless  songs  at  processions,  both  at  festivals  and 
to  the  temples,  as  well  as  during  the  sacrifice ; and 
these  varying  according  to  the  mode  of  worship  and 
attributes  of  the  god.  And  in  none  were  they  so 
early  reduced  to  rule  as  in  the  worship  of  Apollo ; 
to  which,  as  has  been  already  shewn e,  the  ancient 
nomes,  the  paeans,  and  hyporchemes,  and  other  va- 
rieties of  lyric  poetry,  either  in  part  or  wholly, 
owed  their  origin.  Now  since  this  worship  was 
originally  Doric,  and  its  chief  temples  were  always 
in  Doric  countries,  we  can  see  a reason  why  in  the 
ceremonial,  i.  e.  the  choral,  poetry,  the  Doric  dia- 
lect should  have  preponderated.  Its  form  was,  on 
the  whole,  originally  a Doric  variety  of  the  epic 
hexameter;  which  was  the  rhythm  of  the  ancient 
nomes  composed  by  the  minstrels  Philammon,  Olen, 
and  Chrysothemis f.  Their  ancient  strains,  which 
were  sung  and  danced  to,  must  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  delivery  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodists, 
a sort  of  chaunting  recitation  ; for  Terpander  is  said 
to  have  first  set  them,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus ",  to  a regular  tune;  whereas  these  ancient  reli- 


1 See  book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  13. 

1 Ibid. 

s Book  I.  ch.  7.  §.4.  The 
laws  of  Lycurgus  were  doubt- 
less reduced  into  epic  or  ele- 
giac verse,  possibly  by  Terpan- 
der himself,  who  was  likewise 
an  epic  poet,  and  composed 
npanifjud  as  introductions  to  the 
Homeric  poems.  He  also  wrote 


Scolia,  probably  of  the  Doric 
kind,  Plutarch.  Mus.  8.  and 
spondaics  in  the  Doric  mea- 
sure, as  the  splendid  one  in 
Clemens  Alex.  VI.  p.  658.  Zev 
ttcivtujv  dp%a,  ttcivtcov  liyprop  Zev, 
Sot  TTepTTO  TCLVTCIV  \>p.V  (OV  Clp\a.V . 

His  epic  poems  too,  in  part  at 
least,  were  written  in  the  Do- 
ric dialect,  in  which  the  earlier 
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gious  hymns  had  such  tunes  from  the  beginning; 
while  the  melody  to  which  they  were  set  can  hardly 
have  been  any  other  than  the  Doric.  The  attempt 
to  vary  the  rhythm  probably  began  by  breaking 
the  dactylic  hexameters  into  shorter  portions,  in 
order  to  produce  new  combinations  of  less  uniform 
verses,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  antistrophic  form 
of  metre1'.  A different  origin  must  however,  as  is 
natural,  be  assigned  to  the  anapaestic  military  songs  ; 
nor  can  we  suppose  that  paeans  and  hyporchemes 
ever  followed  the  laws  of  hexameters  ; the  paeonian 
variety  must  however  have  been  earlier  than  Ale- 
man, who  made  use  of  Cretic*  hexameters.  Generally 
indeed  Aleman,  however  early  his  age,  made  use  of 
a great  variety  of  metres  ; the  reason  of  which  pro- 
bably is,  that  before  his  time  Terpander  had  mixed 
the  Greek  and  Asiatic  music ; besides  which,  Aleman 
had  doubtless,  from  his  Lydian  origin,  an  inclination 
to  the  eastern  style  of  harmony ; for  in  this  a large 
portion  of  his  songs,  in  which  the  logaoedic  metre 
prevailed,  were  evidently  composed 1 : he  was  also 
acquainted  with  Phrygian  melodies1'.  But  the  di- 
versity of  his  metres  was  only  to  express  the  variety 
of  his  muse,  which  sometimes  adored  the  gods  in 
solemn  choruses  (in  which,  when  he  danced  himself, 
he  implored  the  sweetly-singing  virgins  to  be  the 


Orphic  hymns  were  composed, 
according  to  Jamblichus,  and 
many  Delphic  oracles,  con- 
cerning which  see  Appendix 
VIII.  ad  fin. 

h Although  several  broken 
dactylics  of  this  kind  were 
named  after  Aleman,  he  was 


doubtless  not  the  first  person 
who  introduced  them.  It  is 
to  this  that  the  expression 
“ mmeros  minuit  in  carmine’ 
(Weleker,  p.  i i.)  refers. 

1 See  the  beautiful  fragment, 
N\  io,  in  Weleker. 
k Fragm.  63. 
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supports  of  his  age  *),  now  wrote  bridal-hymns  and 
drinking-songs  ; a sufficient  refutation  of  the  notion 
that  life  at  Sparta  was  one  unvaried  scene  of 
gloominess  and  melancholy ; in  which  town  these 
songs  continued  nevertheless  to  be  popular  until  the 
time  of  Epaminondas  m. 

12.  If  the  essence  of  art  consists  in  investing 
an  idea  of  the  mind  with  a sensible  and  bodily  form, 
and  this  in  a corresponding  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner, we  must  certainly  ascribe  great  skill  in  art  to 
the  Dorians,  for  (as  we  have  before  remarked)  they 
delighted  more  in  imitation  than  in  creation  or 
action.  This  remark  applies  to  the  Greeks  in  ge- 
neral, and  particularly  to  the  Dorians,  as  distin- 
guished from  later  times ; hence  the  attention  of 
that  race  to  the  beauty  of  form ; “ Give  us  what  is 
“ good  and  what  is  beautiful”  was  the  Spartan 


1 See  the  beautiful  lines  of 
Aleman  fragm.  12. 

Oil  (a  ffl,  ora^ivixai  piXiyupuis  iigotpu- 

voi , 

yvloo  (p'iguv  2uvciru.i.  finXi  fooiX;,  xr,- 

^{/XOS  il'/lV, 

oar  Iti  xvp/.ccroi  ccvQo;  t/.po  uXxuovicot 
ororoiroe/, 

abil;  ■/I ro^’lyw'i,  ocXiaro(><piigo;  ua,(>o;  ogvi;. 

m An  ancient  erotic  poet  was 
Ametor  of  Eleutherna  in  Crete, 
Athen.  XIV.  p.  638  B.  from 
whom  a family  or  clan  of  Citha- 
ristae  was  there  called  ’A p?ropi'- 
8ai,  Hesych.  in  v.  whence  cor- 
rect Athenaeus  and  Etymol.  M. 
p.83.15.  'O  rolls'  EiXwrns  nenoir)- 
Kcos  (probably  not  Eupolis,  but 
rather  some  Doric  poet,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  Athen. 
IX.  p.  400  C.  and  particularly 


Herodian  Ilepi  p ov . Xegecos,  p. 
10.  34.  cf.  p.  26.  28.)  laments 
in  Athenaeus  XIV.  p.  638  E. 
that  “ it  had  become  old- 
“ fashioned  to  sing  the  songs 
“ of  Stesichorus,  Aleman,  and 
“ Simonides : but  every  one 
“ listened  to  Gnesippus,  who 
“ had  taught  lovers  how  to  se- 
“ renade  their  mistresses  with 
“ harps  and  guitars.”  This 
fragment,  which  is  written  in 
logacedic  metre,  has  little  of 
the  Doric  dialect.  The  EiAcorey 
was  a satyric  drama,  and  its 
complete  title  was  ol  EiAwres  oi 
enl  T mvdpu),  Eustath.  ad  II.  p. 
293.  €K  tcov  tov  'H pa>8iavov.  Per- 
haps in  allusion  to  the  ayos 
T aivapiov.  See  vol.  I.  p.  214. 
note  s. 
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prayer1.  Whoever  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
public  education,  participated  in  all  that  was  beauti- 
ful in  the  city11,  their  whole  existence  was  influenced 
by  a sense  of  beauty,  which  was  expressed  in  the 
most  ancient  production  of  the  people — in  their  re- 
ligion. 

We  may  here  be  permitted  to  annex  a few  re- 
marks on  the  art  of  sculpture ; and  we  will  curtail 
them  the  more,  as  it  does  not  bear  so  much  upon 
national  manners  as  music,  which  formed  a part  of 
the  education  of  the  people,  while  the  former  art 
was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a few.  Although  from 
what  we  have  observed  elsewhere,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe  all  in  the  ancient  sculpture  that  was 
peculiar  to  the  Doric  nation,  and  that  originated 
from  them,  we  may  still  draw  some  conclusions  from 
what  has  been  already  stated.  There  was  in  the 
Doric  character  a certain  healthy  sensibility,  and  a de- 
light in  the  unadorned  and  unveiled  forms  of  nature. 
That  this  very  much  favoured  and  assisted  the  pro- 
gress of  the  above  art  is  at  once  obvious ; and  with 
what  accuracy  the  human  form  was  studied  and  un- 
derstood in  the  Doric  schools  of  art  is  shewn  in 
those  specimens  of  their  works  which  have  been 
preserved.  The  physical  beauty  of  this  race,  en- 
nobled and  exposed  to  view  by  gymnastic  i1  and 
warlike  exercises,  gave  a right  direction  to  the  study 
of  sculpture ; and  the  prevailing  religion,  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo,  by  the  energy  of  the  figure  and  va- 
riety of  the  attributes  of  that  god,  shews  not  only 
the  original  talent  of  this  people  for  sculpture,  but 

11  Book  II.  ch.  io.  §.  9.  i’  Above,  ch.  4.  1.  eli.  5.  §.  7. 

0 Above,  p.314,  notes  "and 
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it  was  fitted  to  lead  them  by  a succession  of  compo- 
sitions to  the  highest  excellence.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  infer  from  some  of  the  above  remarks, 
that  the  Dorians  considered  the  beauty  of  art  to 
consist  more  in  proportion,  harmony,  and  regularity, 
than  in  a superabundance  of  glitter  and  ornament ; 
and  this  is  exemplified  by  the  character  of  Doric  archi- 
tecture. Lastly,  hence  arises  the  composure  and  even- 
ness of  mind  which  so  greatly  distinguished  the  Do- 
rians, who  anxiously  preserved  the  usages  of  their 
fathers  as  much  in  the  art  of  sculpture  as  in  music. 

Although  historical  tradition  does  not  extend  so 
far  as  to  prove  and  verify  this  view  of  the  subject, 
still  it  agrees  with  all  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
Dorians.  In  the  first  place  then,  we  know  that 
sculpture  was  diligently  cultivated  at  an  early  time 
in  several  Doric  cities  ; first  perhaps  in  Crete,  the 
most  ancient  abode  of  Doric  civilization  li ; then  in 
iEginar,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Argos s,  and  Sparta;  for 
that  this  city,  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian war,  was  distinguished  by  its  active  pursuit  of 
the  arts,  has  been  sufficiently  proved  in  a former 
part  of  this  work1.  Sicyon  produced  the  Apollo  of 
Canachus,  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  endeavoured 
to  give  an  idea u ; and  about  the  same  time  the  iEgi- 
netan  artists  appear  to  have  produced  those  groups 
of  heroes,  the  fragments  of  which  are  the  only  sure 
records  which  we  possess  of  the  peculiarities  of  that 
school.  For  the  information  which  we  receive  from 
Pausanias  and  others  goes  no  further  than  that  in 
yEgina  many  statues  of  the  most  ancient  kind  were 

<1  Book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  18.  * Book  III.  ch.  2.  §.  3. 

r JEginetica,  p.  96.  sq.  11  Book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  18. 

s Thiersch,  Epochen  der  Kunst,\ ol.  II.  p.  27. 
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sculptured,  and  that  a certain  hardness  of  style  was 
preserved  there  longer  than  in  Attica.  The  fragments 
however  which  remain  attest  a liveliness  of  concep- 
tion, and  a truth  of  imitation,  which  in  many  points 
may  be  called  perfect,  and  which  excite  our  admira- 
tion, and  even  astonishment.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  remark  in  the  countenances  of  the  heroes, 
who  evidently  hear  a Greek  national  physiognomy, 
though  rudely  and  unpleasingly  conceived,  that  re- 
spect for  ancient  customs  which  was  a fundamental 
principle  of  the  early  times.  That  this  happened 
at  a time  when  Athens  had  already  cast  off  every 
shackle,  is  a strong  characteristic  trait  of  the  Do- 
rians. These  works  however  possess  many  other 
singularities,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  pecu- 
liar disposition  of  that  race. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

On  the  historical  writings  of  the  Dorians ; their  brevity  of 
speech  , and  metaphorical  mode  of  expression ; the  sym- 
bolical language ; the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  its 
con  nection  with  the  character  of  the  Dorians. 

1.  It  has  been  shewn  in  the  preceding  chapter 
that  the  national  and  original  poetry  of  the  Doric 
race  was  not  the  epic,  but  the  lyric ; which  is  occu- 
pied rather  in  expressing  inward  feelings,  than  in 
describing  outward  objects.  If  this  predilection  may 
be  considered  as  natural  to  the  whole  race,  it  will 
enable  us  to  explain  why  history  neither  originated 
among,  nor  was  cultivated  by  the  Dorians.  For 
both  its  progress  and  invention  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Ionians,  who  were  also  the  first  to  introduce 
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prose-composition  in  general x.  The  Dorians  how- 
ever did  not  always  retain  this  incapacity ; for  we 
are  told  that  the  Spartans  gladly  listened  to  the  so- 
phist Hippias  of  Elis,  speaking  of  the  families  of 
heroes  and  men,  the  settlements  by  which  the  cities 
had  in  ancient  times  been  founded,  and  of  ancient 
events  in  general  L This  naturally  suggests  the  re- 
mark, that  the  Dorians  paid  more  attention  to  the 
events  of  the  past  than  of  the  present  time ; in 
which  they  are  greatly  opposed  to  the  Ionians,  who 
from  their  governments  and  geographical  position 
were  more  thrown  into  society,  and  interested  them- 
selves more  in  the  passing  affairs  of  the  day.  Hence 
some  of  the  early  writers  on  fabulous  history  were 
Dorians,  as  Acusilaus  for  example ; but  the  con- 
temporary historians  were  almost  exclusively  Ionians 
and  Athenians2;  for  Herodotus,  who  in  his  early 
years  had  lived  for  some  time  at  Samos,  and  after 
his  various  travels  wrote  his  History  at  Thurii,  can 


x It  is  only  by  this  general 
proposition  that  we  can  ex- 
plain why  the  physicians  of  Cos 
wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 

>'  Plato  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  285  C. 
Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  I.  11.  p. 
495.  Olear.  comp.  Plutarch 
Lycurg.  23.  So  also  the  IIo- 
Xtreta  ^irapTLaroiv  of  DiciJearchus 
was  annually  read  in  the 
ephors’  office  at  Sparta  (Sui- 
das  in  A iKaiapxos)  and  in  early 
times  Hecataeus  of  Miletus 
found  there  a favourable  re- 
ception, Plutarch  Lac.  A- 
pophtli.  p.  199. 

7 This  is  only  true  of  the  more 
early  times  ; for  later  we  find 
many  historians  among  the 
Dorians.  Of  the  Lacedemo- 


nians, Nicocles  and  Hippasus 
are  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
(see  Schweighaeuser  ad  Athen. 
Ind.  p.  129.),  Aristocrates  by 
Plutarch  and  others,  Pausanias 
by  Suidas,  Diophantus  by  Ful- 
gentius,  and  Sosibius  is  fre- 
quently quoted.  See  Heeren 
de  Font.  Plutarchi  p.  24.  and 
Meursius  Miscell  Lacon.  IV. 
17.  A aoKpdnjs,  6 apTUirrjs,  in 
Plutarch  de  Malign.  Herod. 
35,  is  doubtful.  I also  men- 
tion Dercyllus  the  Argive,  be- 
cause he  wrote  in  the  dialect 
of  his  native  city  ; see  Valck- 
enuer  ad  Adoniaz.  p.  274.  et 
ad  Eurip.  Phocn.  Schol.  p.  7. 
and  see  Schol.  Vrat.  Pind. 
Olymp.  VII.  49. 
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hardly  be  considered  as  a real  Dorian a.  Nor  woidd 
it  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  entire  ignorance  of 
the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  logic  in  the  Doric  states  (for 
the  schools  of  rhetoricians  and  sophists  in  Sicily  are 
evidently  to  be  traced  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
those  islanders) b,  or  to  see  why  the  perfection  of 
these,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  regular  drama,  was  left  to  the  Athenians. 

2.  But  instead  of  the  pointed  and  logical  reason- 
ing, and  the  fervid  declamation  of  the  Athenians, 
the  Doric  race  had  a peculiar  manner  of  expressing 
itself,  viz.  by  apophthegms,  and  sententious  and 
concise  sayings.  The  object  appears  to  have  been, 
to  convey  as  much  meaning  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  allude  to,  rather  than  express,  the 
thoughts  of  the  speaker.  A habit  of  mind  which 
might  fit  its  possessor  for  such  a mode  of  speaking, 
would  best  be  generated  by  long  and  unbroken  si- 


a Unless  his  religious  turn, 
and  a certain  infantine  simpli- 
city, which  seems  the  more  sin- 
gular, when  it  is  remembered 
that  he  wrote  nearly  at  the 
same  time  as  Thucydides,  are 
considered  as  traces  of  a Doric 
character.  He  does  not  how- 
ever appear  to  have  the  idea  of 
government,  which  belonged  to 
that  race. 

b See  book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  7. 
besides  which  we  may  mention 
Gorgias  of  Leontini,  and  the 
great  sums  gained  by  Hippias 
even  in  small  towns  of  Sicily, 
as,  e.  g.,  Inycus. — Sparta,  on 
the  other  hand,  together  with 
Argos  (book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  1. 
extr.),  and  Crete,  had  no  ora- 
tors (Cicero  Brut.  13.  Tacitus 


de  Orat.  40.),  and  rhetoric,  as 
being  an  art  favouring  untruth 
(re)(VTj  avev  a\rjd(uis,  Plutarch  et 
Apostol.  XIII.  72.),  was  pro- 
hibited, Athen.  XIII.  p.  61 1 A. 
Cephisoplion  the  good  speaker 
(6  ayadns  gvOriTas)  was  banished 
(Plutarch  Inst.  Lac.  p.  254. 
Apostol.  XIX.  89.),  and  the 
ephors  punished  any  person 
who  introduced  a foreign  me- 
thod of  speaking  ; in  the  same 
manner  as  at  Crete,  those  who 
made  speeches  of  false  display 
were  driven  from  the  island 
(ot  iv  \6yois  akagovc-vopevoi,  Sex- 
tus Empiricus  adv.  Matliemat.. 
p.  68  B.).  Nor  is  there  any 
l3etter  criticism  of  sophistical 
panegyrics,  than  the  Lacedae- 
monian remark,  t'ls  civtov  y^eyei; 
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fence ; which  was  enjoined  to  his  scholars  by  Py- 
thagoras, and  by  Sparta  enforced  on  all  youths 
during  their  education0:  it  being  intended  that  their 
thoughts  should  gain  force  and  intensity  by  com- 
pression11. Hence  the  great  brevity  of  speech e, 
which  was  the  characteristic  of  all  the  genuine  Do- 
rians, especially  of  the  Spartans f,  Cretans  s,  and  Ar- 
gives  h,  forming  a remarkable  contrast  with  the  co- 
pious and  headlong  torrent  of  eloquence  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Athenians.  The  antiquity  of  this 
characteristic  of  the  Spartans  is  proved  by  the  fact 
of  Homer  attributing  it  to  Menelaus, 

When  Atreus"1  son  harangued  the  lisPning  train, 

Just  was  his  sense,  and  his  expression  plain, 

Ilis  words  succinct,  yet  full,  without  a fault; 

He  spoke  no  more  than  just  the  thing  he  ought'. 

In  which  lines  the  poet  evidently  transfers  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Doric  Laconians  to  the  earlier  inha- 
bitants of  that  country  k.  In  adopting  this  mode  of 
expression,  the  Dorians  may  be  conceived,  in  the  first 
place,  to  have  wished  to  avoid  all  ornament  of 
speech,  and  to  have  contented  themselves  with  the 
simplest  manner  of  conveying  their  thoughts ; as 


L Above,  ch.  2.  §.  5. 

'■  Plutarch  de  Garrul.  17. 
e 'H  {ZfmxvKoyla  eyyvs  tm  cnyav, 
a saying  of  Lycurgus,  according 
to  Apostolius  IX.  69. 

f See  particularly  Demetrius 
de  Elocut.  VIII.  p.  241  sqq. 

g Crete,  according  to  Plat. 
Leg.  I.  p.  641.  aimed  more  at 
nnXvvoia  than  noXvXoyLa.  2w- 
Tofios  t]v  6 ^elpos  is  said  of  a Cre- 
tan, Anthol.  Palat.  VII.  447. 

ll  Pindar  Isthm.  V.  55.  So- 
phocl.  ap.  Schol.  Isthm.  VI. 


87.  See  also  Sophocles  in  Ste- 
fa aeus  Florileg.  74.  p.  325. 

’ Pope’s  translation  of  Iliad 
III.  213.  ’Htoi  /xeV  Mei'eAaos  eVri- 
Tpc>xd8r)v  uyopeuev  naOpa  ptv  dXXd 
pdXa  Xiyecos,  Are!  ov  noXvpvdo?, 
Cv8'  d(pcipapTOfnrjs,  el  kcu  yevei 

varepos  rjev.  Tliis  passage  is 
referred  by  the  Venetian  Scho- 
liast, Eustathius  p.  406.  ed. 
Rom. and  Tzetzes  Chil.  V.  317. 
to  the  ftpaxvXoyia  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians. 

k Above,  p.  304.  note  E 
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Stesimbrotus  the  Thasian  opposes  to  the  adroit  and 
eloquent 'Athenian  the  openness  and  simplicity  of  the 
Peloponnesian,  who  was  plain  and  unadorned,  but 
of  an  honest  and  guileless  disposition  h Or,  secondly, 
it  was  intended  to  have  double  force  by  the  contrast 
of  the  richness  of  the  thought,  with  the  slight  ex- 
pense of  words.  Probably,  however,  both  these  mo- 
tives had  their  weight ; though  the  latter  perhaps 
predominated.  In  a dialogue  of  Plato m,  Socrates 
says,  half  in  joke  and  half  in  earnest,  that  “ of  all 
“ the  philosophical  systems  in  Greece , that  esta- 
“ hlished  in  Crete  and  Lacedcemon  was  the  most 
“ ancient  and  copious , and  there  the  sophists 
“ were  most  numerous ; but  they  concealed  their 
“ shill , and  pretended  to  he  ignorant.  And  hence , 
“ on  conversing  with  the  meanest  Lace  deem  on  ian , 
“ at  first  indeed  he  would  appear  awkward  in  his 
“ language , hut  when  he  perceived  the  drift  of  the 
“ conversation , he  would  throw  in , like  a dexterous 
“ lancer , some  short  and  nervous  remark , so  as  to 
“ make  the  other  look  no  better  than  a child.  Nor 
“ m //zc.s'c  cities  is  such  a man  ner  of  speaking  con- 
“ fined  to  the  men , hut  it  extends  also  to  women? 

That  in  this  concise  manner  of  speaking  there 
was  a kind  of  wit  and  epigrammatic  point,  may  be 
easily  seen  from  various  examples ; but  it  cannot  be 
traced  to  the  principles  which  we  have  just  laid 
down.  Sometimes  it  arises  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  Doric  manners,  as  contrasted  with  the  more  po- 

1 Ap.  Plutarch.  Cimon.  4.  nian,  unable  to  speak  (abvvaros 

m Protag.  p.  342.  Plutarch  \eyav),  he  probably  does  not 
Lycurg.  20  extr.  refers  to  this  mean  literally  that  the  Lace- 
passage.  When  Thucydides  daemonians  were  unable  to 
IV.  84.  says  of  Brasidas,  that  speak,  but  only  points  to  their 
he  was  not,  for  a Lacedaemo-  peculiar  mode  of  speaking. 
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lislied  customs  of  other  nations ; of  which  kind  is 
the  answer  of  the  Spartan,  who,  taking  a fish  to  be 
cooked,  and  being  asked  where  the  cheese,  oil,  and 
vinegar  were,  replied,  “ If  I had  all  these  things,  I 
“ should  not  have  bought  a fish  n.”  Or  it  is  a moral 
elevation,  viewed  from  which,  things  appear  in  a dif- 
ferent light ; thus  the  saying  of  Dieneces,  that  “ if 
“ the  Persians  darkened  the  air  with  their  arrows, 
“ they  should  fight  in  the  shade.”  Sometimes  it  is  an 
ironical  expression  of  bitterness  and  censure,  which 
gains  force  by  being  concealed  under  a semblance  of 
praise ; as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Laconian  on  Athens, 
where  every  kind  of  trade  and  industry  was  tole- 
rated, “ Every  thing  is  beautiful  there  °.”  Or  it  is 
the  combination  of  various  ridiculous  ideas  into  one 
expression,  as  in  the  witty  saying  of  a husband  who 
found  his  wife,  whom  he  detested,  in  the  arms  of  an 
adulterer ; “ Unhappy  man,  who  forced  you  to  do 
“ this  ?” 

At  Sparta  however,  an  energetic,  striking,  and 
figurative  mode  of  speaking  must  have  been  gene- 
rally in  use ; which  may  be  perceived  in  the  style 
of  all  the  Spartans  who  are  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus fi.  And  this,  I have  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  customs  of  the  Doric  race.  In  Crete  it 


15  Plutarch  Lac.  Apophtli.  p. 
242.  Similarly  the  saying  avras 
nKovaa  revets  in  Plutarch  Ly- 
curg.  20.  cf.  Reg.  Apophth.  p. 
1 29. 

" Herod.  VII.  226.  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  245. 

P P.  244.  Compare  the  A- 
pophthegm  in  Plutarch  de  Prat. 
Amor.  8.  p.  44. 

<i  This  figurative  turn  may 
be  particularly  remarked  in 


Cleomenes’  address  to  Crius, 
in  the  speech  of  Bulis  and 
Sperthis  to  Ilydarnes,  in  which 
they  say,  “Would  you  then  ad- 
“ vise  us  to  fight  for  freedom, 
“ not  with  lances,  but  with 
“ axes  ?”  and  the  action  of  A- 
mompharetus,  who  laid  a block 
of  stone  at  the  feet  of  Paasa- 
nias,  as  if  it  were  a pebble  for 
balloting. 
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had  been  retained,  according  to  the  testimony  of  So- 
sicrates,  a Cretan  author,  in  the  town  of  Pluestus, 
in  which  place  the  boys  were  early  practised  in 
joking;  and  the  apophthegms  of  Phaestus  were  ce- 
lebrated over  the  whole  island  r.  In  Sparta  too  this 
peculiar  mode  of  expression  was  implanted  in  boys ; 
the  youths  (etpYj/Soi)  proposing  them  questions,  to 
which  they  were  to  give  ready  and  pointed  an- 
swerss;  and  they  were  taught  to  impart  a peculiar 
sharpness  and  also  brilliancy  to  their  sayings  b Later 
in  life  this  tendency  was  fostered  and  confirmed  by 
the  many  occasions  on  which  the  public  manners 
prescribed  ridicule  as  a means  of  improvement u : at 
the  festival  of  the  Gymnopsedia  in  particular,  full 
vent  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  wit  and  merri- 
ment x.  In  common  life,  laughter  and  ridicule  were 
not  unfrequent  at  the  public  tables  >T;  to  be  able  to 
endure  ridicule  was  considered  the  mark  of  a Lace- 
daemonian spirit ; yet  any  person  who  took  it  ill 
might  ask  his  antagonist  to  desist,  who  was  then 
forced  to  comply  7.  In  early  times,  similar  customs 
existed  in  other  places  besides  Sparta ; thus  the 
suitors  of  Agariste,  in  the  house  of  Cleisthenes  the 
tyrant  of  Sicyon,  contended  after  the  meal  in  mu- 
sical skill  and  conversation a,  with  which  we  might 


r Atlien.  VI.  p.  261  C.  2<a- 

1 TiKparijs  6’  eV  npoorco  Kpr^Tixcov 
iStoj/  rt  (prjac  n ep\  rovs  'baiariovs 
vnapx^i-v.  doKovcri  yap  dcrxeiv  ix 
iraidapuov  cvBvs  to  yeKoia  \eyuv. 
docrre  ndvras  tovs  Kara  K prjrrjv 
tovtols  avanOevai  to  yekoiov. 
s Plutarch  et  Heracl.  Pont.  2. 
' Plutarch  Lycurg.  17.  19. 

" Book  III.  ch.  11.  §.  3. 
x This  I infer  from  the  pas- 


sage of  Pollux  quoted  above, 
p.  354.  note  q,  compared  with 
the  joke  (xXevaapa)  of  Leoty- 
cliides  at  the  gymnopsedia  in 
Herod.  VI.  67. 

-v  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  3.  5. 
and  above,  p.  294.  note  m. 

z Plutarch  Lycurg.  12.  comp. 
Macrob.  Sat.  VII.  3. 

a T<5  \eyopevoi  els  to  pecrov, 

Herod.  VI.  129. 
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perhaps  compare  the  passage  in  the  Hymn  to  Mer- 
cury, where  it  is  said  that  youths  at  tattle  attach  one 
another  in  mutual  jests b,  and  the  practice  among 
the  ancient  Germans,  of  jesting  with  freedom  at  table, 
alluded  to  in  a verse  of  a poet  of  the  middle  ages  c. 
But  this  primitive  custom  having  been  retained 
longer  in  Sparta  than  elsewhere,  it  struck  all  fo- 
reigners as  a peculiarity,  of  which  the  antique  polish 
was  sometimes  rather  offensive.  Still,  if  we  justly 
estimate  the  manners  of  that  city,  they  do  not  de- 
serve the  name  of  needless  austerity  and  strictness ; 
it  was  the  only  Greek  state  in  which  a statue  was 
erected  to  Laughter d : in  late  times  even  Agesilaus e 
and  Cleomenes  III. f amidst  all  the  changes  of  their  life, 
cheered  their  companions  with  wit  and  playfulness. 

3.  This  national  mode  of  expression  had  likewise 
a considerable  effect  on  the  progress  of  literature  in 
Greece.  Plato  properly  calls  the  seven  wise  men 
imitators  and  scholars  of  the  Lacedaemonian  system, 
and  points  out  the  resemblance  between  their  say- 
ings and  the  Laconian  method  of  expression  ".  Of 
these,  three,  or  if  we  reckon  both  Myson  and  Peri- 
ander,  four,  were  of  Doric  descent,  and  Cheilon  was 
a Spartan h ; there  were  also  perhaps  at  the  same 


'*  Geos-  S’  vi to  Kokov  aeiSe v ’E£ 
avTocr^edlijs  neipw/xfvoi,  jjvre  kov- 
poL  ‘Hj 3rjTai  6a\uj<TL  Trcipcuftoka 

K€pTOp,eOV(TLU,  V.  54- 

c Giimelichcr  SprUche  wart  do 
niht  verdeit,  i.  e.  non  abstine- 
batur  a sermonibus  ludicris. 
Niebelungen  Lied.  v.  6707.  p. 
345.  ed.  1820. 

(1  Sosibius  ap.  Plutarch.  Ly- 
curg.  25.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  worship  of  ab- 
stract ideas,  as  of  Death,  of  Fear 


(book  III.  ch.  7.  §.  7.),  of  For- 
tune (Plutarch  Inst.  Lac.  p. 
253),  existed  among  the  Spar- 
tans, as  among  the  Romans ; 
see  Plutarch  Cleom.  9. 
e Plutarch  Ages.  2. 
f Plutarch  Cleom.  13. 
s Protag.  p.  342.  see  also 
Plutarch  de  Garrul.  17. 

h Hence  this  mode  of  ex- 
pression was  called  the  Clnlo- 
nian,  Diog.  Laert.  I.  72. 
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time  others  of  the  same  character,  as,  e.  g.,  Aristo- 
demus  the  Argive*.  The  sayings  attributed  to  these 
sages  were  not  so  much  the  discoveries  of  particular 
individuals,  as  the  indications  of  the  general  opinion 
of  their  contemporaries.  And  hence  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  directed  by  the  national  ideas  of  the  Do- 
rians, particularly  countenanced  their  philosophers, 
to  whose  sententious  mode  of  expression  his  own 
oracles  bore  a certain  resemblance k.  It  appears  also 
that  the  Amphictyons  caused  some  of  their  apo- 
phthegms to  be  inscribed  on  the  temple  of  Delphi 1 ; 
and  the  story  of  the  enumeration  of  the  seven  wise 
men  by  the  oracle,  although  fabulously  embellished, 
is  founded  on  a real  fact 1,1 . 

4.  Since  in  this  apophthegmatic  and  concise  style 
of  speaking  the  object  was  not  to  express  the  mean- 
ing in  a clear  and  intelligible  manner,  it  was  only 
one  step  further  altogether  to  conceal  it.  Hence  the 
griphus  or  riddle  was  invented  by  the  Dorians,  and, 
as  well  as  the  epigram,  was  much  improved  byCleo- 
bulus  the  Rhodian'1,  and  his  daughter  Cleobulina0. 


’ Or  Spartan,  see  the  pas- 
sages quoted  above,  p.  7. 
note  ".  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  I. 
4 1 . Others  are  mentioned  by 
Hermippus,  ibid.  42. 

k Thus,  for  example,  Apollo 
is  said  to  have  given  the  same 
answer  to  Gyges,  as  Solon  to 
Croesus,  Valer.  Maxim.  VII. 
1,  2. 

1 Plutarch  ubi  sup. 
m The  chief  passage  on  this 
point  is  Demetr.  Phaler.  ap. 
Diog.  Laert.  I.  22.  who  places 
the  event  in  the  archonship  of 
Damasias  (Olymp.  49.  3.),  the 
same  year  in  which,  according 
to  the  Parian  Marble,  which 


probably  follows  the  same  au- 
thority, the  second  Pythian 
dyoiv  yvpviKos,  the  first  dycov  arre- 
(fiaviTrjs,  fell.  Also  Branchus,  the 
ancient  prophet  of  Miletus,  is 
mentioned  as  fipaxv^oyos,  Diog. 
Laert.  I.  7 2. 

n Diog.  Laert.  I.  89.  comp. 
Jacobs  Comment.  Anthol.  tom. 
I.  p.  194. 

0 Atlien.  X.  p.  448  B.  Ari- 
stot.  Rhet.  III.  2.  Plutarch 
Sept.  Sap.  Conviv.  III.  10. 
Menage  Hist.  Mulier.  Philos. 
4.  Hence  the  KXeoftovXlvai  of 
Cratinus,  concerning  which  see 
Schweighyeuser  ad  Ind.  Ath.  p. 
82. 
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It  was  also  a favourite  amusement  with  the  Spar- 
tans p,  and  in  the  ancient  times  of  Greece  was  gene- 
rally a common  pastime  'h 

5.  This  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  symbolical  maxims 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  which  might  be  called  riddles, 
if  they  had  been  proposed  as  such,  and  not  put  in 
that  form  merely  to  make  them  more  striking  and 
impressive.  So  attached  indeed  do  these  philoso- 
phers appear  to  have  been  to  the  symbolical  method 
of  expression,  that  not  only  their  language,  but  even 
their  actions  acquired  a symbolical  character. r.  The 
system  of  Pythagoras  has  by  modern  writers  been 
correctly  considered  as  the  Doric  philosophy:  yet  it  is 
singular  that  it  should  have  originated  with  a native 
of  the  Ionic  Samos.  It  should  however  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  family  of  Pythagoras,  which  seems 
to  have  lived  with  other  Samians  in  the  island  of 
Samotlirace,  among  the  Tyrrhenians s,  originally 
came  from  Phlius  in  the  Peloponnese t,  and  always 
kept  up  a certain  degree  of  communication  with  that 
city 11 ; and  again,  that  although  Pythagoras  doubt- 
less brought  with  him  to  Crotona  the  form  of  his 


p Athen.  X.  p.  452  A. 

(i  Epicharmus  called  it  \6yop 
ep  \6ya>,  Eustathius  ad  Od.  IX. 
p.  1634. 15. ed. Rom.  Many  an- 
cient griphi  are  in  the  Doric 
dialect;  though  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case. 

r Thus  for  example,  if  they 
said,  “ Admit  no  swallows 
“ into  your  house,”  they  not 
only  avoided  the  company  of 
talkative  persons  (Porphyrius 
Vit.  Pythag.  42.),  but  actually 
prevented  swallows  from  build- 
ing under  their  roofs.  On  this 
subject  see  the  ancient  writers 


quoted  by  Fabricius  Bibl.  Graec. 
vol.  I.  p.  788  sq.  comp.  Creu- 
zer’s  Symbolik  vol.  I.  p.  104. 
s Orchomenos  p.  438.  note  2. 
f Book  I.  eh.  5.  §.  3. 
u There  is  an  account  of  a 
dialogue  between  Pythagoras 
and  Leon  the  tyrant  of  Phlius, 
Cicero  Tusc.  Quaest.  V.  3.  Diog. 
Laert.  VIII.  8.  According  to 
Diogenes  Laert.  VII.  1.  Pytha- 
goras was  the  fourth  from  Cleo- 
nymus,  who  had  fled  from 
Phlius  ; and  therefore  he  would 
be  a Dorian. 
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philosophy,  its  subsequent  expansion  and  growth 
were  in  great  part  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
Dorians  and  Doric  Achaeans,  among  whom  he  lived. 
Its  connexion  with  the  chief  branch  of  the  Doric  re- 
ligion, the  worship  of  Apollo x,  and  his  temple  at 
Delphi v,  lias  been  already  pointed  out ; and  it  has 
been  shewn  that  the  political  institution  of  his  league 
was  founded  on  Doric  principles  z.  Other  points  of 
resemblance  are  the  universal  education  of  the  fe- 
male followers  of  Pythagoras,  such  as  Tlieano, 
Phintys,  and  Arignotea,  the  employment  of  music 
to  appease  passion,  the  public  tables,  the  use  of  si- 
lence as  a means  of  education,  &c.  It  appears  also, 
that  the  philosophers  of  this  school  always  found  a 
welcome  reception  at  Sparta,  as  well  as  those  whose 
character  was  somewhat  similar,  as  the  enthusiastic 
and  religious  sages,  Abaris  b,  Epimenides c,  and  Plie- 
recydesd;  Anaximander e likewise  and  Anaximenes f 
lived  for  some  time  in  that  city,  and  lastly,  in  the 
lists  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophers  (which  are  not 
entirely  devoid  of  credit),  there  are,  besides  Italian 
Greeks,  generally  Lacedaemonians,  Argives,  Sicyon- 


x Book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  20. 

>’  See  book  II.  ch.  8.  last 
note. 

z Book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  i6. 
a Their  silence  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  Timseus  ap.  Diog. 
Laert.  VIII.  17.  Gale  Opusc. 
Mythol.  vol.  I.  p.  739.  On  the 
use  of  music  see  book  II.  ch.  8. 
§•  • 

b Pausan.  III.  13.  2.  See  vol. 

I.  p.  79.  note  d. 

L Sosibius  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  I. 
10,  12.  Pausan.  II.  21.  4.  III. 

II. 8.  III.  12.  9.  Clem.  Alex. 


Strom.  I.  p.  399.  eel.  Potter. 
Heinrich’s  Epimenides,  p.  128. 
Epimenides  is  said  to  have  in- 
formed the  Spartans  of  a defeat 
at  Orchomenos,  Diog.  Laert.  I. 
1 1 7.,  of  which  nothing  else  is 
known. 

a Plutarch  Agid.  10.  Diog. 
Laert.  I.  1 1 7 . from  Theopom- 
pus,  Creuzer  Init.  Philos.  Pla- 
ton. vol.  II.  p.  164. 

e Vol.  I.  p.  214.  note  r. 

1 He  erected  the  first  sun-dial 
at  Sparta,  Plin.  H.N.  II.  66. 
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ians,  Phliasians,  and  sometimes  women  of  Sparta, 
Argos,  and  Phlius^  And  this  is  a fresh  confirma- 
tion of  the  position,  which  we  have  frequently  main- 
tained, that  up  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  all 
mental  excellence,  so  far  from  being  banished  from 
Sparta,  flourished  there  in  the  utmost  perfection. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Domestic  occupations  of  the  Spartans.  Funeral  ceremonies 
of  the  Dorians.  On  the  national  character  of  the  Dorians 
in  general.  Its  varieties  in  the  Dorians  of  Sparta , 
Crete , Argos , Rhodes , Corinth , Syracuse , Sicyon , P/ilius , 
Megara , Byzantium , JEgina , Cyrene , Crotona , Taren- 
tum , Messenia , and  Delphi. 

1.  After  Anacliarsis  the  Scythian  had  visited  the 
different  states  of  Greece,  and  lived  among  them  all, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  “ all  wanted  leisure 
“ and  tranquillity  for  wisdom,  except  the  Lacedaemo- 
“ nians,  for  that  these  were  the  only  persons  with 
“ whom  it  was  possible  to  hold  a rational  conversa- 
“ tionh.”  The  life  of  all  the  other  Greeks  had  doubt- 
less appeared  to  him  as  a restless  and  unquiet  exist- 
ence, as  a constant  struggle  and  effort  without  any 
object.  In  addition  to  the  love  of  ease,  which  belonged 
to  the  original  constitution  of  the  Dorians,  there  was 
a further  cause  for  this  mode  of  life,  viz.  the  entire 
exemption  from  necessary  labour  which  the  Spartans 
enjoyed,  their  wants  being  supplied  by  the  dependent 
and  industrious  classes \ Several  writers  have  dwelt 

? See,  e.  g.,  Jamblich.  Vit.  ' ’a0^oj/ui  o-^oX^r  Plutarch  Ly- 
Pythag.  36.  curg.  24.  Inst.  Lac.  p.  255. 

h Herod.  IV.  77. 
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on  the  tedium  and  listlessness  of  such  an  existence  ; 
but  the  Spartans  considered  an  immunity  from  labour 
an  immunity  from  pain,  and  as  constituting  entire 
liberty  k.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  was  there  to 
occupy  the  Spartan  men  from  morning  to  night1? 
In  the  first  place,  the  gymnastic,  military,  and  mu- 
sical exercises ; then  the  chase,  which  with  men  ad- 
vanced in  life  was  a substitute  for  other  exercises™; 
besides  which,  there  was  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  in  which  they  might  take  an  active  part,  to- 
gether with  the  religious  ceremonies,  sacrifices,  and 
choruses ; and  much  time  was  also  consumed  in  the 
places  of  public  resort,  or  xiayai.  Every  small  com- 
munity had  its  leschen;  and  here  the  old  men  sat 
together  in  winter  round  the  blazing  fire,  while  the 
respect  for  old  age  gave  an  agreeable  turn  to  the 
conversation.  At  Athens  too,  these  small  societies 
or  clubs  were  once  in  great  vogue ; but  a democracy 
likes  a large  mass,  and  hates  all  divisions ; and  ac- 
cordingly in  later  times  the  public  porticoes  and 
open  market  were  generally  attended,  where  every 
Athenian  appeared  once  in  the  day.  At  Sparta,  the 
youths  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  market-place0; 
as  well  as  the  pylaeaP,  which  was  in  other  Doric 


k Id.  Lycurg.  24.  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  207. 

1 Manso  vol.  I.  2,  p.  201. 
m Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  4.  7. 
Hence  the  excellence  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  hounds,  Pind. 
Hyporch.  fragm.  3.  p.  599. 
Boeckh.  Simonides  ap.  Plu- 
tarch Symp.  IX.  15.  2.  Meur- 
sius  Misc.  Lac.  III.  1.  The 
love  of  the  Cretans  for  the 
chase  is  well  known,  see  above, 


eh.  4.  §.  7. 

" Book  III.  cli.  10.  §.  2.  cf. 
Plutarch  Lycurg.  25.  Also  in 
Cleomen.  30.  I prefer  rals  Xe- 
(rxcus  to  the  other  reading,  rais 
or%o\cus. 

0 Plutarch  Lycurg.  25. 
p Id.  Inst.  Lacon.  p.  254. 

rov  ck  tov  yv^xvacLOV  veavi&Kov 
ineTificov,  on  rr) v els  nvXalav  o8ov 
rinln-TciTO. 
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towns  besides  Delphi  li  a place  for  buying  and  sell- 
ing '. 

2.  Having  now  so  fully  investigated  the  manners 
and  daily  occupations  of  the  Dorians,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  were  their  opinions  on 
death,  or  on  the  existence  of  a future  state;  but  on 
these  points  there  is  no  information  to  be  gleaned 
from  ancient  writers.  Nor  can  much  more  be  said 
on  their  funeral  ceremonies,  if  indeed  they  had  any 
rites  peculiar  and  universally  belonging  to  the  whole 
race.  At  Tarentum,  the  dead  were,  according  to  an 
ancient  oracle,  called  the  majority  (J  7rAe/&ve?)s:  they 
were  buried  within  the  walls,  each  family  having  in 
their  house  tombstones,  with  the  names  of  the  de- 
ceased, where  funeral  sacrifices  were  performed1;  at 
Sparta,  it  was  doubtless  the  ancient  custom  to  bury 
the  dead  in  the  city,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  temples  11 . Monuments,  with  the  names  of  the 
dead,  were  only  erected  to  those  who  had  fallen  in 
battle x,  and  many  other  honours  were  also  paid 


‘i  At  Delphi  it  was  a regular 
fair  (Dio  Chrys.  Orat.  77.  p. 
414.  Reisk.),  and  also  a slave- 
market,  as  I infer  from  Plu- 
tarch Prov.  Alex.  p.  105.  By 
means  of  it  a considerable  sub- 
urb, or  new-town,  called  Pylaea, 
was  formed  at  Delphi,  Plutarch 
de  Pyth.  Orac.  29.  p.  296. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  locality 
of  the  ITuXaia  of  Cratinus. 

' At  Rhodes  liars  were  called 
7 Tv\aui(TTni , Hesy  chius  an  d Schol . 
ad  Plutarch.  Artaxerx.  I.  p.  387. 
ed.  Hutten.  compare  Suidas 
in  v.  In  Plutarch  de  Fac.Lunse 
8.  jugglers  of  the  Pylaea,  in  the 
Life  of  Pyrrhus,  29.70^X000}  0^X0- 


■ycoyici,  are  mentioned.  But 
these  expressions  do  not  refer 
to  the  Pylaea  of  Delphi. 
s Polyb.  VIII.  30. 

1 See  Athen.  XII.  p.  522  F. 
u Plutarch  Lycurg.  27.  Inst. 
Lac.  p.  251.  The  Laconian 
word  for  “to  bury”  was  nA}- 
fxevm,  Schol.  Cantabr.  II.  \j/'. 
83.  O11  the  burial  of  the  king, 
see  book  III.  ch.  6.  §.  6. 

x Plutarch  Lycurg.  2 7.  Thus 
Pausanias  III.  14,  1.  saw  at 
Sparta  the  names  of  the  300 
who  died  at  Thermopylae,  and 
the  same  monument  is,  as  it 
appears,  referred  to  by  Hero- 
dotus VTT.  224. 
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them  y.  The  sacrifice  to  Ceres,  on  the  twelfth  day 
after  death,  evidently  denotes  the  reception  of  the 
soul  in  the  infernal  regions;  the  Argives  likewise  sa- 
crificed on  the  30th  day  to  Mercury,  as  conductor  of 
the  souls  of  the  dead2;  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Athenians  called  the  dead  A yj^YjTpiaKo),  i.  e.  returned 
to  their  mother  earth.  There  was  however  a con- 
siderable difference  between  the  Athenian  and  Doric 
modes  of  burying;  for  the  former  laid  the  body  with 
the  head  to  the  west,  the  latter,  at  least  the  Mega- 
rians,  to  the  easta. 

3.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  collect  into  one  point 
of  view  all  that  has  been  said  in  different  parts  of 
this  work  on  the  character  of  the  Doric  race,  so  as 
to  furnish  a complete  and  accurate  idea  of  their  na- 
ture and  peculiarities.  That  this  cannot  be  done  in 
a few  words  is  evident ; but  that  it  can  be  done  at 
all , I consider  equally  clear ; and  by  no  means  agree 
with  those  who  deny  that  a whole  nation,  like  an 
individual,  can  have  one  character ; an  error  which 
is  perhaps  best  refuted  by  consideration  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  Greece.  And  thus  the  word  Dorian 
conveyed  to  the  ancient  Greeks  a clear  and  definite, 
though  indeed  a complex  idea  h. 


)'  What  /Elian.  V.  H.  VI.  6. 
says  only  of  persons  who  had 
fallen  in  battle,  Plutarch  states 
of  all  who  died. 

z Book  II.  ch.  6.  §.  2.  At 
Argos  the  mourning  was  white, 
Plutarch  Quiest.  Rom.  26. 

a Plutarch  Solon.  9,  10. 

comp.  /Elian.  V.  H.  V.  14.  and 
Minerva;  Poliadis  Sacra  p.  27. 

b It  is  remarkable,  that  a- 
mong  all  the  names  for  the 
races  of  the  Greek  nation,  Aw- 


f)ievs  alone  is  by  itself  a lauda- 
tory term  (as  in  several  pas- 
sages of  Pindar,  Boeckh  ad 
Pyth.  VIII.  21.  Dissen  ad 
Nem.  III.  3.  and  frequently  in 
Plutarch.  See  likewise  the  epi- 
gram in  Atlien.  V.  p.  209  E. 
and  Damagetus  in  the  Palatine 
Anthology,  Vll.  231.),  and  ex- 
presses a national  pride  re- 
spected by  the  other  Greeks, 
Time.  VI.  77.  Valckemer  ad 
Adoniaz.  p.  385  C. 
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The  first  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Dorians 
which  we  shall  notice  is  one  that  has  been  pointed 
out  in  several  places c,  viz.  their  endeavour  to  produce 
uniformity  and  unity  in  a numerous  body.  Every 
individual  was  to  remain  within  those  limits  which 
were  prescribed  by  the  regulation  of  the  whole  body d. 
Thus  in  the  Doric  form  of  government  no  individual 
was  allowed  to  strive  after  personal  independence, 
nor  any  class  or  order  to  move  from  its  appointed 
place.  The  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
subjection  of  the  inferior  orders,  were  maintained 
with  greater  strictness  than  in  other  tribes e,  and 
greater  importance  was  attached  to  obedience,  in 
whatever  form,  than  to  the  assertion  of  individual 
freedom.  The  government,  the  army,  and  the  pub- 
lic education,  were  managed  on  a most  complicated, 
but  most  regular  succession  and  alternation  of  com- 
manding and  obeying f.  Every  one  was  to  obey  in 
his  own  place.  All  the  smaller  associations  were 
also  regulated  on  the  same  principle : always  we  find 
gradation  of  power,  and  never  independent  equality  e. 
But  it  was  not  sufficient  that  this  system  should  be 
complete  and  perfect  within ; it  was  to  be  fortified 
without.  The  Dorians  had  little  inclination  to  admit 
the  customs  of  others,  and  a strong  desire  to  discon- 
nect themselves  with  foreigners11.  Hence  in  later 
times  the  blunt  and  harsh  deportment  of  those  Do- 
rians who  most  scrupulously  adhered  to  their  na- 
tional habits  \ This  independence  and  seclusion 
would  however  sometimes  be  turned  into  hostility ; 

c Book  II.  cli.  8.  §.  20.  Book  Above,  ch.  5.  §.  2. 

II.  cli.  1.  §.  1.  10.  e See,  e.  g.,  above,  ch.  3. 

<1  Book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  18.  §.3. 

e lb.  ch.  4.  §.  6.  11  See  above,  p.  4.  note  f. 

1 lb.  ch.  9.  §.  18.  ch.  12.  §.5.  ' Book  III.  ch.  9.  ad  fin. 
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and  hence  the  military  turn  of  the  Dorians,  which 
may  also  be  traced  in  the  developement  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo  k.  A calm  and  steady  courage  was 
the  natural  quality  of  the  Dorian '.  As  they  were 
not  ready  to  receive,  neither  were  they  to  communi- 
cate outward  impressions  ; and  this,  neither  as  indi- 
viduals, nor  as  a body.  Hence  both  in  their  poetry 
and  prose,  the  narrative  is  often  concealed  by  expres- 
sions of  the  feeling,  and  tinged  with  the  colour  of  the 
mindm.  They  endeavoured  always  to  condense  and 
concentrate  their  thoughts,  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  great  brevity  and  obscurity  of  their  language  n. 
Their  desire  of  disconnecting  themselves  with  the 
things  and  persons  around  them,  naturally  produced 
a love  for  past  times  ; and  hence  their  great  attach- 
ment to  the  usages  and  manners  of  their  ancestors, 
and  to  existing  institutions  °.  The  attention  of  the 
Doric  race  was  turned  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the 
future  p.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Dorians 
preserved  most  rigidly,  and  represented  most  truly, 
the  customs  of  the  ancient  Greeks  (i.  Their  advances 
were  constant,  not  sudden ; and  all  their  changes 
imperceptible.  With  the  desire  to  attain  uniformity, 
their  love  for  measure  and  proportion  was  also  com- 
bined. Their  works  of  art  are  distinguished  by  this 
attention  to  singleness  of  effect,  and  every  thing  dis- 
cordant or  useless  was  pruned  off  with  an  unsparing 
hand r.  Their  moral  system  also  prescribed  the  ob- 
servance of  the  proper  mean ; and  it  was  in  this 
that  the  temperance  ((raxppoavvv])  which  so  distin- 

k Book  II.  ch.  6.  §.  2.  the  Spartans  was  connected. 

1 Book  III.  ch.  i2.  §.  9.  p Book  III.  ch.  1.  §.  1. 

m Above,  ch.  8.  §.  1.  fi  Above,  ch.  2.  §.  1.  ch.  3. 

n lb.  §.  2.  §.  i.  ch.  6.  §.  1. 

0 With  which  the  utoXixou  of  r Above,  eh  7.  §.  12. 
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guished  them  consisted s.  One  great  object  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo  was  to  maintain  the  even  balance 
of  the  mind,  and  to  remove  every  thing  that  might 
disquiet  the  thoughts,  rouse  the  mind  to  passion,  or 
dim  its  purity  and  brightness l.  The  Doric  nature 
required  an  equal  and  regular  harmony,  and  pre- 
serving that  character  in  all  its  parts  u.  Dissonances, 
even  if  they  combined  into  harmony,  were  not  suited 
to  the  taste  of  that  nation.  The  national  tunes  were 
doubtless  not  of  a soft  or  pleasing  melody ; the  ge- 
neral accent  of  the  language  had  the  character  of 
command,  or  of  dictation,  not  of  question  or  entreaty. 
The  Dorians  were  contented  with  themselves,  with 
the  powers  to  whom  they  owed  their  existence  and 
happiness ; and  therefore  they  never  complained. 
They  looked  not  to  future,  but  to  present  existence. 
To  preserve  this,  and  to  preserve  it  in  enjoyment, 
was  their  highest  object.  Every  thing  beyond  this 
boundary  was  mist  and  darkness,  and  every  thing 
dark  they  supposed  the  deity  to  hate  x.  They  lived 
in  themselves,  and  for  themselves  Hence  man  was 
the  chief  and  almost  only  object  which  attracted  their 
attention.  The  same  feelings  may  also  be  perceived 
in  their  religion,  which  was  always  unconnected 
with  the  worship  of  any  natural  object,  and  ori- 
ginated from  their  own  reflection  and  conceptions z. 
And  to  the  same  source  may  perhaps  be  traced  their 
aversion  to  mechanical  and  agricultural  labour  a.  In 
short,  the  whole  race  bears  generally  the  stamp  and 
character  of  the  male  sex ; the  desire  of  assistance 

s Book  III.  ch.  i.  §.  10.  §.  7. 

t Book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  2.  1 1.  20.  y Above,  ch.  8.  §.  17. 

" lb.  §.  10.  Above,  ch.  6.  §.  7 lb.  ch.  5.  §.  7.  ch.  8.  §.  12. 

2.  ch.  10.  §.  9. 

x Book  II.  ch.  6.  §.  7.  ch.  8.  a Book  III.  ch.  4.  §.  1. 
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and  connexion,  of  novelty  and  of  curiosity,  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  female  sex,  being  directly  opposed 
to  the  nature  of  the  Dorians,  which  bears  the  mark 
of  independence  and  subdued  strength. 

4.  This  description  of  the  Doric  character,  to 
which  many  other  features  might  be  added,  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purpose;  and  will  serve  to 
prove  that  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  Crete  and  that  of  Lycurgus,  the  man- 
ners, arts,  and  literature  of  the  Dorians,  were  the 
productions  of  one  and  the  same  national  individual. 
To  what  extent  this  character  was  influenced  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances  cannot  be  ascertained ; but 
though  its  features  were  impressed  by  nature,  they 
might  not  in  all  places  have  been  developed,  and 
would  have  been  lost  without  the  fostering  assist- 
ance of  an  inland  and  mountainous  region.  Hie 
country  is  to  a nation  what  the  body  is  to  the  soul : 
it  may  influence  it  partially,  and  assist  its  growth 
and  increase ; but  it  cannot  give  strength  and  im- 
pulse, or  imprint  that  original  mark  of  the  Deity 
which  is  set  upon  our  minds. 

But  outward  circumstances,  such  as  locality,  form 
of  government,  geographical  position,  and  foreign 
intercourse,  had  in  the  several  states  a different  ef- 
fect on  the  Doric  character,  unequally  developing 
its  various  features,  by  confirming  some,  repressing 
others,  and  some  wholly  obliterating.  W e shall  thus 
be  enabled  to  separate  the  particular  character  of 
each  state  from  the  ideal  character  of  the  whole 
race,  and  also  to  explain  their  deviations,  particu- 
larly in  a political  and  practical  point  of  view. 

5.  The  Dorians  of  Sparta  were  influenced  by 
their  geographical  position,  which,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  that  of  the  Arcadians,  was  more  inland  than 
that  of  any  people  in  the  Peloponnese ; as  well  as 
by  their  supremacy,  which  they  at  first  asserted 
with  ease  and  dignity,  and  afterwards  maintained 
by  the  devotion  of  all  their  forces  to  that  one  ob- 
ject. The  independence  and  seclusion  so  desired  by 
the  Dorians  were  at  Sparta  most  conspicuous,  and 
thus  the  original  spirit  of  the  Doric  race,  and  its 
ancient  customs,  were  most  rigidly,  and  sometimes 
even  in  trifles b,  there  preserved;  though  it  was  the 
mummy  rather  than  the  living  body  of  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions. This  deterioration  however  did  not  ma- 
nifest itself  till  later  times ; for  (as  we  have  more 
than  once  remarked)  at  an  early  period  the  mode  of 
life  at  Sparta  was  diversified,  cheerful,  and  by  no 
means  unattractive.  At  that  time  Sparta  was  the 
centre  and  metropolis  of  Greece.  This  love  of  se- 
clusion took  a singular  turn  in  the  reserve,  and  in 
the  short  and  sententious  mode  of  expression,  prac- 
tised by  the  Laconians.  Indeed  their  silence  was 
carried  to  a pitch  which  exceeded  the  bounds  of  in- 
tentional concealment.  Even  the  aifxvXw  or  artfnl- 
ness  of  the  Spartans  is  after  the  Persian  war  often 
mentioned  with  blame ; and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
impossible  to  guess  their  intention0.  Sometimes  in- 


b According  to  Demetrius  de 
Elocut.  §.  122.  the  ephors 
caused  a person  to  be  scourged 
who  had  made  some  innova- 
tion in  the  game  of  ball ; a 
subject  on  which  Timocrates, 
a Spartan,  had  written  a trea- 
tise. 

c Herod.  IX.  54.  A axeSm/io- 

vloov  «AAa  (ppoveovroov  Kal  «XXa 

Xfyovrcov.  So  also  Eurip.  An- 


drom.  452.  In  this  poet’s  at- 
tacks upon  Sparta  the  date 
should  always  be  attended  to 
(Markland  ad  Suppl.  187. 
Wustemann  Pryef.  ad  Alcest. 
p.  xv.)  He  calls  the  Spartans 
SoXta  fiovXevrriput,  \//evda>v  uvciktcis 
in  the  Andromache,  when  the 
Athenians  accused  them  of  a 
breach  of  treaty,  Olymp.  90.  2, 
according  to  Petit  and  Boeckh 
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deed  the  deception  was  founded  on  patriotic  prin- 
ciples, as  in  the  answer  of  the  ambassador,  who 
being  asked  in  whose  name  he  came,  replied,  “ In 
“ the  name  of  the  state,  if  we  succeed ; if  we  fail, 
“ in  our  own.”  Demostratus  the  son  of  Phaeax  said 
with  great  truth  that  the  Spartans  were  better  as 
members  of  a state,  the  Athenians  as  members  of 
society d ; the  latter  indeed  were  more  left  to  their 
individual  care  and  exertions,  whilst  the  former 
were  guided  by  national  custom.  Hence  when  they 
once  deserted  this  guide,  they  deviated  not  partially, 
but  wholly  and  widely  from  the  right  path. 

Yet  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  of 
the  period  immediately  following,  being  that  part  of 
the  history  of  Greece  which  is  clearest  to  our  view, 
presents  several  distinguished  and  genuine  Lacedae- 
monians, who  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes.  Of  these  the  first  is  marked  by  a cunning 
and  artful  disposition,  combined  with  great  vigour 
of  mind,  and  a patriotism  sometimes  attended  with 


Trag.  Princip.  p.  190.  In  the 
Orestes  (Olymp.  92.  4.)  in  re- 
ference to  the  proposals  of  the 
Spartans  for  peace  after  the 
disasters  of  Mindarus,  which 
the  Athenians  had  declined, 
Philochorus  ap.  Schol.  Ari- 
stoph.  Vesp.  371.  (cf.  ad  772, 
903),  who  states  that  these 
were  made  in  Olymp.  92,  2.  Dio- 
dorus XIII.  52,  however,  in 
Olymp.  92,  3.  Aristophanes 
Lys.  1269.  calls  them  aipvXas 
a\a)7reKas  (compare  the  false 
Bacis  Pac.  1068.  Lycophr. 
1 124),  in  Olymp.  92,  1.  at  the 
time  when  the  proverb  arose, 

oocoi  Xeoi >TfS,  iv  ’E^eVa)  8'  d\co- 

n€Kes,  Meursius  Misc.  Lac.  III. 


2.  However,  similar  charges 
of  perfidy  and  treachery  are 
made  against  them  in  the 
Acharneans  v.  308,  olaiv  ovre 
ficopos  ovt€  7 tlcttis  ov6'  opKos  peuei, 
in  Olymp.  88.  3. 

(l  In  Plutarch.  Ages.  15,  37. 
it  is  said  that  the  benefit  of  his 
country  was  the  aim  of  a Spar- 
tan’s actions.  The  Athenians 
say  in  Thuc.  V.  105,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians,  as  far  as  re- 
spects themselves  and  their  na- 
tive institutions,  are  virtuous 
and  well-principled ; but  that 
in  their  dealings  with  foreign 
states  their  own  interest  was 
their  only  standard. 
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contempt  of  other  Greeks.  Such  was  Lysander e,  a 
powerful  revolutionist;  who,  concentrating  in  his 
own  person  the  efforts  of  numerous  oligarchical 
clubs  and  factions,  by  the  strict  consistency  of  his 
principles,  and  by  his  art  in  carrying  them  into  ef- 
fect, for  some  time  swayed  the  destinies  of  Greece ; 
until  Agesilaus,  whom  he  had  himself  improvidently 
raised  to  the  throne,  restored  in  place  of  his  usurped 
power  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Heraclide  dy- 
nasty ; this  doubtless  suggested  to  Lysander  the  idea 
of  overthrowing  the  royal  authority,  and  helped  to 
bring  on  that  deep  melancholy  which  preyed  upon 
his  strong  mind  during  his  latter  years f.  Similar 
in  character  to  Lysander  was  Dercylidas,  a man  of 
extraordinary  practical  talent;  who  by  his  artful- 
ness, which  however  was  accompanied  by  upright- 
ness of  mind,  obtained  the  nickname  of  Sisyphus". 
Sparta  had  however  at  the  same  time  men  of  a con- 
trary disposition,  in  whom,  as  Plutarch  says  of  Cal- 
licratidas,  the  simple  and  genuine  Doric  manners  of 
ancient  times  were  alive  and  in  vigour’1.  This  Cal- 
licratidas  had  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  to 
contend  with  the  partisans  of  Lysander,  and  reso- 
lutely resisted  his  club  or  association  (houpia i),  being 
also  directly  opposed  to  them  in  disposition.  He 
deplored  the  necessity  which  compelled  him  to  beg 
for  subsidies  from  the  Persians ; dealt  uprightly  and 
honestly  with  the  allies ; disdained  all  power  and 
authority  which  did  not  emanate  from  the  state ; 

u Book  III.  eh.  ] i.  §.  1 1 . e'x wv- 

f Plutarch.  Lysand.  i.  11  Lysand.  5. 

« Xen.  Hell.  III.  1.  8.  Epho-  ' Besides  Xenophon,  see 
rus  ap.  Athen.  XI.  p.  500  C.  Plutarch  Lac.  Apophth.  p.210. 
says  of  Dercylidas,  rjv  yap  ovSev  Diod.  XIII.  76,  97.  and  Manso, 
cv  t<u  Tpunw  AaKWVucov  nvb'  an Aovv  vol.  II.  327.  s4(l- 
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refused  to  do  any  thing  by  private  connexions  or 
influence,  and  shewed  himself  every  where  humane, 
magnanimous,  and  heroic ; in  short,  lie  was  a fault- 
less hero,  unless  perhaps  we  should  blame  him  for 
his  too  hasty  self-immolation  at  the  battle  of  Argi- 
nusaek.  We  can  easily  understand  how  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  should  have  admired  the  virtues  and  great- 
ness of  the  youthful  hero,  like  the  beauty  of  an  he- 
roic statue1,  but  were  at  the  same  time  more  pleased 
with  the  proceedings  of  Lysander,  as  being  better 
suited  to  the  times.  In  Brasidas  we  admire  chiefly 
the  manner  in  which  the  same  elevation  of  mind 
was  combined  with  a particular  skill  in  controlling 
and  availing:  itself  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times ; 
but  we  must  hurry  on  to  Pedaritus  the  son  of  Te- 
leutia,  who  is  an  instance  that  all  the  harmosts  did 
not  yield  to  the  many  temptations  of  their  situa- 
tion"1. But  a more  singular  character  was  Liclias, 
the  son  of  Arcesilaus,  of  whom  we  will  give  a slight 
sketch.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  libe- 
rality ; whence  by  means  of  great  banquets  at  the 
Gymnopsedia",  and  by  his  victories  in  the  chariot- 


k Plutarch  Pelopicl.  2. 

1 Plutarch  Lysand.  5. 
m Pedaritus  has  been  suffi- 
ciently  defended  by  Valck- 
enaer  ad  Adoniaz.  pag.  261. 
against  the  charge  of  the  exiles 
at  Chios. 

n See  Xenophon  cited  above, 
p.  4,  note  f.  To  the  remarks 
there  made  on  the  £ evr/Xacria 
(which  was  chiefly  directed 
against  the  Ionians,  Valer. 
Max.  II.  6.  ext.  1.)  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  numerous  £e- 
1 nai  and  7 rpo£evlai,  the  hospit- 
able connexions  of  states  and 


individuals,  served  to  alleviate 
the  harshness  of  the  institu- 
tion. Thus  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  connected  with  the  Pi- 
sistratidae  (vol.  I.  p.  194,  notes.) 
and  with  the  family  of  Callias, 
Xen.  Symp.  8.  39,  Endius  with 
Clinias,  the  father  of  Alcibia- 
des,  Time.  VIII.  6,  king  Ar- 
chidamus  with  Pericles,  ib.  II. 
13,  Xenias  the  Elean  with  king 
Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus, 
and  the  state  of  Sparta,  Paus. 
III.  8.  2,  &c.  See  book  III. 
ch.  6.  §.  7.  and  vol.  I.  p.  215, 
note  b.  The  exchange  of  names, 
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race  at  Olympia0,  he  increased  the  fame  of  his  city; 
by  his  boldness,  which  was  even  shewn  in  his  con- 
duct at  Olympia,  at  a time  when  the  Spartans  were 
excluded  from  the  contests  p ; but  which  was  still 
more  conspicuous  in  his  truly  Spartan  declaration 
to  the  satrap  Tissaphernes  *1 ; and,  lastly,  by  his  po- 
licy in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  premature  ag- 
gression of  the  Ionians  against  the  Persians'. 

6.  The  flourishing  age  of  Crete,  in  manners  as 
well  as  in  power,  is  earlier  than  the  historical  pe- 
riod ; and  the  early  corruption  of  her  ancient  insti- 
tutions was  accompanied  with  universal  barbarism 
and  degeneracy.  Of  her  maritime  sovereignty  of 
fabulous  times  nothing  but  piracy  remained ; the 
different  states  were  not  combined  under  the  supre- 
macy of  a single  city ; and,  even  in  the  reign  of  Al- 
camenes,  Sparta  attempted  to  settle  the  mutual  dis- 
sensions of  those  very  cities8  which  it  had  a century 
before  taken  for  the  models  of  its  own  constitution. 
The  Cretans  did  not  however  confine  their  quarrel- 
some disposition  to  domestic  feuds ; but  they  began 
in  early  times  to  hire  themselves  as  mercenaries  to 
foreign  states,  which  was  certainly  one  cause  of  the 
internal  corruption  that  made  this  once  illustrious 
island  act  so  ignoble  a part  in  the  history  of  Greece. 
If  the  verse  of  Epimenides  (cited  by  St.  Paul1)  is  ge- 
nuine, that  prophet  so  early  as  the  45th  Olympiad 
(about  600  B.  C.)  accused  his  countrymen  of  being 
habitual  liars,  evil  beasts,  and  indolent  gluttons.  Yet 

occasioned  by  upo^eviai,  might  p Thuc.  V.  50.  Pans.  VI. 

be  made  the  subject  of  a dis-  2.  1. 

tinct  investigation.  Compare  c>  Thuc.  VIII.  43. 

vol.  I.  p.  215,  note  b.  above,  r Thuc.  VIII.  84. 

p.  208,  note  '.  8 Paus.  III.  2.  8. 

0 Above,  p.  222,  note  f.  ‘ Tit.  I.  12. 
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some  particular  cities  (among  which  we  may  espe- 
cially mention  the  Spartan  town  of  Lyctus)  retained 
with  their  ancient  institutions  the  noble  and  pure 
customs  of  better  times1 II. 

We  have  already  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
explain  how  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  Ar- 
gos, by  the  changes  in  its  constitution,  and  the  di- 
rection of  its  policy,  succeeded  in  obliterating  almost 
every  trace  of  the  Doric  character  u ; hut  one  revolu- 
tion only  led  to  another,  and  none  produced  a stable 
and  healthy  state  of  affairs.  Argos  indeed  only 
adopted  the  worst  part  of  the  republican  institutions 
of  Athens  ; for  their  better  parts  could  not  he  natu- 
ralized in  a people  of  a race  and  nature  totally  dif- 
ferentx. 

But  that  Rhodes  preserved  to  the  latest  period 
of  Grecian  independence  many  features  of  the  Doric 
character  we  have  already  remarked Still  this 
island  had,  particularly  in  the  time  of  Artemisia 
the  Second,  adopted  many  Asiatic  customs ; which, 
when  mixed  with  those  of  a Greek  origin,  formed  a 
peculiar  compound ; of  which  the  Rhodian  oratory, 
painting2,  and  sculpture,  should  be  considered  as 
the  products.  The  latter  art  had  flourished  there 
from  ancient  times ; but  later  it  took  a particular 


I Book  III.  ch.  8.  §.  2. 
Hence  Polybius  IV.  54.  6. 
calls  the  Lyctians  the  best  men 
in  Crete.  They  are  also  said 
to  have  driven  the  Epicureans 
from  their  city,  Suidas,  vol.  I. 
p.  815.  who  mentions  a vo^os 
rfj  fV^copta  (jxovfj,  probably  a 
forgery,  like  the  decree  against 
Timotheus,  above,  ch.  6.  $.  3. 

II  Book  I.  ch.  8.  §.7.  book 


III.  ch.  9.  §.  1. 

x See  also  on  the  ’A pycioi 
(}>£) pes  Suidas  in  v.  Prov.  Vat. 
II.  49. 

-v  Book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  3. 

7 The  school  of  the  ancient 
Coreggio,  Protogenes.  See  also 
the  Anacreontic  Ode  XXVIII. 
3.  of  the  Alexandrine  or  Ro- 
man age. 
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turn  towards  the  colossal,  the  imposing,  and  the 
grand  style.  The  Laocoon  and  the  Toro  Farnese 
are  in  the  number  of  its  finest  productions'1.  Its 
manners  are  described  by  the  saying  that  Rhodes 
was  the  town  of  wooers.  There  was  also  another 
proverb,  that  the  Rhodians  were  “ white  Cyre- 
“ naeans their  luxury  forming  the  point  of  re- 
semblance, and  their  colour  the  difference1’. 

The  character  of  Corinth  likewise,  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  made  up  of  rather 
discordant  elements ; for  while  there  were  still  con- 
siderable remains  of  the  Doric  disposition,  and  its 
political  conduct  was  some  time  guided  hy  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  race,  there  was  also,  the  consequence 
of  its  situation  and  trade0,  a great  bias  to  splendour 
and  magnificence,  which  shewed  itself  in  the  Corin- 
thian order;  but  which,  when  abandoned  by  the 
graces  and  refinements  of  luxury,  soon  degenerated 
into  debauchery  and  viced. 

The  character  of  Corcyra  we  have  attempted 
to  delineate  above0. 

Syracuse,  though  highly  distinguished  for  its 
loyalty  and  affection  to  its  mother-state,  necessarily 
deviated  widely  from  the  character  of  Corinth.  For 
while  in  the  narrow  and  rocky  territory  of  Corinth 


a Meyer’s  Geschichte  der 
Kunst  yol.  I.  p.  208,  218. 

•’  Meurs.  Rhod.  I.  20.  cf. 
Anacreont.  Od.  XXXII.  16. 

c The  hospitality  of  Corinth 
is  confirmed  by  the  proverb  deZ 
tis  tv  Kt'Scoi'Of,  Zenob.  II.  42. 
Prov.  Vat.  IV.  19.  Diogenian. 
VIII.  42.  Suidas  I.  86.  eel. 
Schott.  Plutarch  Prov.  Al.  1 29. 
Apostolius  VIII.  66. 


ll  Corinthian  aaaroL  occur  so 
early  as  tire  5 th  Olympiad  (vol. 
I.  p.  134.),  and  were  restrained 
by  ancient  laws,  ib.  p.  189.  and 
Lydus  de  Magistr.  Rom.  I.  42. 
According  to  Alciphron  Ep.  60. 
Corinth  itself  was  beautiful  and 
full  of  luxuries,  but  the  inha- 
bitants were  axapiaroi  and  av- 

ena(fip68iToi. 

e Book  III.  oh.  9.  §.  5. 
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the  crops  were  with  difficulty  extorted  from  the 
soil f,  in  the  colony,  a large  and  fertile  district, 
which  was  either  held  by  the  Syracusans,  or  was 
tributary  to  them,  furnished  to  an  over-peopled  city 
a plentiful  supply  of  provisions  without  foreign  im- 
portation". In  addition  to  this  abundance,  the  early 
preponderance  of  democracy,  and  still  more  the  le- 
vity, cunning,  and  address  which  were  natural  to 
the  people  of  Sicily,  tended  to  modify,  or  partly  to 
destroy,  the  original  Doric  character.  The  Syracu- 
sans were,  according  to  Thucydides,  among  all  the  ad- 
versaries of  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
most  like  them  in  their  customs  and  disposition11. 


It  is  ever  to  be  lamented  that  such  remarkable  ta- 
lents, as  shewed  themselves  among  the  Syracusans 
between  the  70th  and  90th  Olympiads,  should  have 
been  without  a regulating  and  guiding  judgment ; 
their  most  frequent  error  both  in  the  state  and 
army  being  a want  of  order ' ; and  their  knowledge 
of  this  defect  was  the  reason  why  they  so  fre- 
quently threw  themselves  blindly  into  the  arms  of 
single  individuals  k. 

The  vicinity  of  Corinth  had  undoubtedly  a great 
influence  on  Sic  YON  ; yet  that  city,  though  it  had 
a navy,  was  nevertheless  without  any  considerable 
foreign  trade  or  colonies.  The  restraints  and  mo- 
notony of  life  were  undoubtedly  less  than  at  Sparta1, 
but  there  was  greater  severity  of  manners  than  at 
Corinth.  Sicyon  was  one  of  the  earliest  cradles  of 


f In  Corinth  the  husband- 
man was  obliged  AXtdo/SoXeli/, 
but  not  in  Syracuse,  Theo- 
phrast.  de  Caus.  pluv.  III.  20. 
But  d/xdi/  Kopiv6iKov  (Suidas  in 
Kopivd.)  probably  refers  to  rd 

VOL.  II. 


p.(ra£v  K oplvdov  Ka\  2lkvoovos. 

£ Thuc.  VI.  20. 
h VIII.  96. 

1 VI.  73. 

k lb.  above,  p.  16S. 

1 See  vol.  I.  p.  183. 
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the  arts  and  literature  of  the  Dorians m,  and  enjoyed 
a high  distinction  among  the  cities  of  the  Pelopon- 
neseu. 

Phlius,  having  no  communication  with  the  sea, 
was  destitute  of  all  resources  except  its  fertile  val- 
ley ; but  this  sufficed  to  give  it  considerable  im- 
portance and  power0.  The  loyalty  and  bravery  of 
its  inhabitants  p deserved  the  partiality  with  which 
Xenophon  has  written  the  most  distinguished  pe- 
riod of  its  history1!. 

Me  GAR  A was  unfortunately  hemmed  in  between 
powerful  neighbours ; and  on  account  of  the  scanty 
produce  of  its  stony  and  mountainous,  though  well 
cultivated1-  land,  and  the  consequent  deficiency  of 
provisions,  it  was  wholly  dependent  on  the  Athe- 
nian market,  where  the  Megarians  were  accustomed 
to  carry  their  manufactures8  and  some  few  raw  ma- 
terials. The  weakness  of  this  state  had  early  an 
influence  on  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people ; 
the  tears  and  mirth  of  the  Megarians  were  turned 
into  ridicule  by  their  Athenian  neighbours who  (ac- 
cording to  the  saying)  would  “rather  be  the  ram 
“ than  the  son  of  a Megarian.”  And  at  last  the 
oracle  itself  declared  them  an  insignificant  and 
worthless  people. 

Nor  could  the  mother-city  have  derived  much  as- 
sistance from  Byzantium,  had  there  even  been  a 
closer  connexion  between  them  than  was  actually 

m Above,  page  306,  note  u.  r Theophrast.  ubi  sup.  Strabo 
book  IV.  ch.  7.  §.  8,  12.  IX.  p.  393.  Isocrat.  de  Pace, 

n Thuc.  I.  28.  p.  183.  A.  in  whose  time  how- 

0 Book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  9.  ever  Megara  had  rich  families. 

p lb.  and  vol.  I.  pag.  203,  s Above,  p.  226,  note  b. 
note  f.  1 Above,  p.  378,  note  m. 

<1  Hell.  VI.  5.  45. 
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the  case ; as  this  important  colony  was  mostly  in  dis- 
tressed circumstances,  and  after  the  introduction  of 
democracy  involved  in  domestic  confusion.  We  have 
reasons  to  consider  the  account  of  the  mode  of  life 
at  Byzantium  above  quoted  from  Theopompusu  as 
correct ; though  that  historian  is  accused  of  too  great 
a fondness  for  censure.  Damon  likewise  relates, 
that  the  Byzantians  were  so  addicted  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  that  the  citizens  took  up  their 
regular  abode  in  the  numerous  public  houses  of  the 
city,  and  let  their  houses  with  their  wives  to 
strangers.  The  sound  of  the  flute  put  them  imme- 
diately into  a merry  movement ; but  they  fled  from 
that  of  a trumpet : and  a general  had  no  other 
means  of  keeping  them  on  the  ramparts  during  a 
close  siege,  than  by  causing  the  public  houses  and 
cook-shops  to  be  removed  thither x.  Byzantium 
was  full  of  foreign  and  native  merchants,  seamen, 
and  fishermen  y,  whom  the  excellent  wine  of  that 
city,  supplied  by  Maronea  and  other  regions,  seldom 
permitted  to  return  sober  to  their  ships7'.  The  state 
of  the  government  may  be  judged  from  the  reply  of 
a Byzantine  demagogue,  who  being  asked  what  the 
law  enjoined,  replied,  “ Whatever  I please a.” 

ALgina,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  its  fame  only 
with  its  political  existence.  Its  situation  near  the 
great  commercial  road,  which  had  taken  this  course 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  danger  of  doubling  the 
promontory  of  Malea,  the  renown  of  its  fabulous 

u Above,  p.  177,  note  r.  sup.  Atlien.  X.  p.  442.  Nice- 

x 7repi  ttvgavTtwv  ap.  Atlien.  tas  Acominatus  Hist.  p.  25 1. 
X.  p.  442  C.  Hilian.  V.  H.  ed.  Fabric. 

III.  14.  il  Sextus  Empiricus  adv. 

y See  Aristot.  Pol.  III.  4.  1.  Rhetor.  §.  37. 

2 Menander  ap.  yElian.  ubi 
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history,  and  the  peculiar  vigour  of  the  inhabitants, 
had  carried  their  activity  to  such  a height,  as  to  give 
their  island  an  importance  in  the  history  of  Greece 
which  will  ever  be  remarkable. 

Though  at  Rhodes  the  amalgamation  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  produced  an  uniform  and  consistent 
whole,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  at 
Cykene,  which  was  corrupted  by  ^Egyptian  and 
Libyan  influence.  We  have  only  to  notice  the  cha- 
racter of  Pheretime,  who  from  a Doric  lady  became 
an  eastern  sultana.  It  is  remarkable  that  another 
Doric  female,  viz.  Artemisia  (whose  father  was  of 
Halicarnassus,  her  mother  of  Crete b),  obtained  a si- 
milar situation.  In  the  mother-country,  however^ 
there  is  hardly  any  instance  after  the  fabulous 
times  of  women  being  at  the  head  either  of  Do- 
ric or  other  cities0. 

We  have  already  spoken  as  much  as  our  object 
required  of  the  Doric  town  of  CllOTONAd  in  Italy; 
and  several  times  touched  on  the  decay  of  the  Doric 
discipline  and  manners  at  Tarentum.  Their  cli- 
mate, which  was  very  different  from  that  of  Greece  e? 
and  the  manners  of  the  native  tribes,  must  have  had 
a very  considerable  share  in  changing  the  characters 
of  these  two  cities;  as  the  Tarentines  did  not  sub- 
jugate only  and  slaughter  the  inhabitants  (like  the 


b Herod.  VII.  99. 
c I say  hardly,  on  account 
of  an  exception  which  a frag- 
ment of  the  Argolica  of  Dinias 
(ap.  Herodian.  nepl  pov.  Xe^ecos, 
p.  8.  14.  emended  by  Dindorf) 
establishes,  viz.  that  “ Perime- 
“ da,  queen  of  Tegea,  gene- 
“ rally  called  Xolpa,  compelled 
“ the  captured  Lacedaemonians 


“ to  cut  a channel  for  the  river 
“ Lachas  across  the  plain.” 
d Book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  15. 
above,  ch.  5.  §.  5. 

e Of  this  we  have  probably 
a trace  in  Hesychius,  pmpir) v, 
kcikcos  *X(LV>  in  Tarentine ; 
which  probably  refers  to  the 
Sirocco  in  the  dog-days. 
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Carbinates),  but  received  them  within  the  limits  of 
their  large  city,  and  gave  them  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, by  which  means  those  words  which  we  call 
Roman,  but  which  were  probably  common  to  all  the 
Siculif,  were  introduced  into  the  Tarentine  dialect. 

In  the  Messenian  state,  as  restored  by  Epanii- 
nondas,  the  ancient  national  manners  were  (accord- 
ing to  PausaniasS)  still  retained;  and  the  dialect  re- 
mained up ) to  the  time  of  that  author  the  purest 
Doric  that  was  spoken  in  the  Peloponnese.  The 
reason  of  this  either  was,  that  the  Helots  who  re- 
mained in  the  country,  and  doubtless  formed  the 
larger  part  of  the  new  nation,  had  obtained  the  Do- 
ric character,  or  that  the  exiles  had  during  their 
long  banishment  really  preserved  their  ancient  lan- 
guage, as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Naupactians  in  more  ancient  times h.  This  the  Mes- 
senians,  who  dwelt  among  the  Euesperitae  of  Libya, 
might  have  done,  as  they  resided  among  Dorians ; 
but  it  was  less  easy  for  the  Messenians  of  Sicily1, 
and  wholly  impossible  for  those  of  Rhegium.  In 
the  people  of  Rhegium  in  general  there  appears  to 
have  been  little  of  the  Doric  character k ; nor  pro- 
bably in  real  truth  among  the  later  Messenians, 


f E.  g.  besides  tlie  names  of 
coins,  ivava,  panem,  among  the 
Messapians  and  Tarentines, 
Athen.  III.  p.  iii  C.  a-dwopos, 
scinnio,  in  Tarentum,  Hesy- 
chius. 

R IV.  27.  5. 
h Vol.  I.  p.  216,  note  e. 

* The  coins  which  Eokhel 
ascribes  to  the  time  of  Anaxi- 
laus  have  both  MESSANION 
and  MESSENION ; but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  first 


was  merely  affectation,  as  the 
city  appeared  more  illustrious 
if  its  origin  was  Doric  : it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Samian-Clialci- 
dian  population  preponderated 
in  common  life. 

k Both  Xenarclius  (ap.  Phot, 
in  'P?7y.  Apostol.  XVII.  15.  cf. 
XI.  72.)  and  Nymphodorus 
(ap.  Atlien.  I.  p.  19  F.)  re- 
proach them  with  effeminacy. 
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however  they  might  have  endeavoured  to  bring  back 
the  ancient  times. 

As  we  have  frequently  considered  Delphi  as  be- 
longing to  the  number  of  the  Doric  cities,  on  a sup- 
position that  it  was  the  seat  of  an  ancient  Doric 
nobility  (although  the  people  was  chiefly  formed  of 
naturalized  slaves  of  the  temple),  we  have  finally  to 
observe  on  the  character  of  the  Delphians,  that  their 
early  degeneracy  (which  even  i£sop  is  said  to  have 
strongly  reproved)  is  a phenomenon  which  has  fre- 
quently taken  place  among  the  people  residing  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  national  sanctua- 
ries. The  number  and  variety  of  strangers  flocking 
together  ; the  continual  fumes  of  the  altars,  from 
which  the  natives  were  fed  without  labour  or  ex- 
pense1 ; the  crowds  of  the  market,  in  which  jugglers 
and  impostors  of  all  kinds  earned  their  subsistence"^ 
and  the  large  donatives  which  Croesus,  with  other 
monarchs  and  wealthy  men,  had  distributed  among 
the  Delphians,  necessarily  produced  a lazy,  igno- 
rant, superstitious,  and  sensual  people ; and  cast  a 
shade  over  the  few  traces  of  a nobler  character, 
which  can  be  discovered  in  the  events  of  earlier 
times. 


1 See  Athen.  IV.  p.  173. 
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Geography  of  the  Peloponnese. 

i.  The  annexed  Map  of  the  Peloponnese  has  been  taken 
from  one  of  larger  dimensions,  in  which,  after  the  astrono- 
mical bearings  had  been  laid  down,  the  Itinerary  of  every 
modern  traveller  with  which  I was  acquainted,  particularly 
Gell’s  Itinerary  of  Morea,  besides  the  routes  of  Chand- 
ler, Dodwell,  Pouqueville,  Holland,  Morrit,  Sibthorpe,  and 
Turner,  were  entered.  I had  also  when  at  Paris  an  op- 
portunity of  making  extracts  and  copying  some  plans,  not 
indeed  of  any  great  value,  from  the  manuscript  journal  of 
the  younger  Founnont,  which,  though  frequently  much 
confused,  still  contained  useful  information  concerning;  seve- 
ral  districts.  Having  adopted  the  above  routes  as  the  surest 
basis,  I next  compared  other  maps,  particularly  Barbie  du 
Bocage’s  Carte  de  la  Moree  publide  a Paris  en  1814,  and 
Arrowsmitlfs  large  Map  of  Turkey  ; besides  these,  I availed 
myself  of  the  ancient  Venetian  Map,  but  the  Carta  della  Gre- 
cia  antica  secondo  le  osservazioni  di  Sir  W.  Gell , published  at 
Rome,  cannot  be  considered  properly  as  a production  of  this 
distinguished  geographer.  The  combination  of  ancient  and 
modern  accounts  with  the  state  of  the  country  thus  ascer- 
tained, served  as  an  introductory  measure  to  our  proposed 
object  of  representing  the  political  and  geographical  condi- 
tion of  the  Peloponnese  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  (vol. 
I.  p.  225.  note  e.)  by  following  historical  records,  whenever 
they  could  be  obtained.  This  being  only  a small  portion 
of  the  extensive  investigations  just  described,  the  following 
notes  are  addressed  to  those  persons  alone  who  are  in  some 
measure  acquainted  with  the  subject-matter,  and  are  merely 
intended  to  supply  the  omissions  of  my  predecessors,  particu- 
larly of  Mannert.  Want  of  space  renders  it  impossible  to 
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detail  the  variations  between  the  distances  obtained  from  the 
travellers  above  enumerated  and  the  ancients,  as  well  as  a 
comparison  and  combination  of  their  statements,  which  I 
had  wished  to  introduce  in  this  Appendix. 

2.  The  Connaissance  cles  terns  supplies  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  following  places  from  Gauttier’s  observa- 
tions. In  the  year  1821,  those  of  the  island  Sapienza  (the 
westernmost  of  the  CEnussae),  Venetico  (Theganussa) , Modem 
(Mothone),  Prodo  (Prote)  ; in  1822,  those  of  Castel  Tor- 
nese,  Kalirera  (the  most  eastern  of  the  GUnussae),  and  Ar- 
cadia (Cyparissus) ; in  1828,  those  of  mount  Elias  (Hella- 
nicum)  to  AEgina  and  Corinth. 

Besides  this,  the  annual  table  des  positions  geographiques 
gives  the  situation  of  Coron  (which  has  also  been  fixed  by 
Chabert,  whom  Barbie  du  Bocage  has  followed),  Cape  Ma- 
tapan , or  Taenarum  (concerning  which  see  also  Gosselin, 
Geographic  Analysee , p.  81.),  and  Corinth.  The  latitude  of 
Patras  is  given  by  Beauchamp  in  Pouqueville.  I have  placed 
Corinth,  according  to  an  observation  made  by  Chabert, 
upon  a tower  at  the  Isthmus  (see  Barbie  du  Bocage’s  Map ; 
Gauttier’s  observation  does  not  agree  in  the  latitude)  ; some 
other  observations,  mentioned  by  B.  du  Bocage  in  the  Ana- 
lyse appended  to  Barthelemy’s  Anacharsis,  were  found  use- 
less. To  these  were  added  the  bearings  taken  by  Clarke 
from  Acrocorinthus  (this  citadel  lies  N.  65  E.  from  Cleonae, 
according  to  Gell  and  Dodwell),  and  the  more  exact  ob- 
servation, taken  by  Beilin,  of  Coron , which  lies  S.  E.  5.  S. 
of  the  promontory  of  Thyrides.  B.  du  Bocage  fixed  the 
situation  of  Malea  by  bearings  taken  by  Verguin  to  Taena- 
rum, having  had  the  use  of  a manuscript  map  of  the  dis- 
trict. Dodwell  from  mount Tetragi  (Cerausium)  gives  a cape 
of  Laconia,  S.  2.  E.  Ithome,  S.  20  W.  The  Acropolis  of  Cy- 
parissa,  S.  75.  W.  The  southernmost  point  of  Zante,  N.  55. 
W.  Mount  Scollis,  N.  10.  W.  Lalla,  near  mount  Pholoe, 
N.  2.  E.  Megalopolis,  N.  85£.  E.  From  mount  Dioforti 
(Lycaeum)  Gell  gives  Tetragi , S.  34,  30  W.  Ithome,  S. 
25.  W.  Megalopolis,  S.  55.  E.  St.  Elias  (Taletum  on 
Taygetus),  S.  17,  30.  E.  Caritena , N.  62,  30  W.  From 
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Crano  (Cromus)  Ithome,  S.  47.  W.  From  the  citadel  of 
Gortys,  mount  Lycaeum,  S.  41.  W. 

3.  General  measurements  of  the  ancients. 

Circumference  of  the  Peloponnese,  if  reckoned  from  pro- 
montory to  promontory,  4000  stadia.  According  to  Poly- 
bius cited  by  Strabo,  4400 : according  to  Agathemerus 
(Pliny  after  Isidorus  states  it  at  563  Roman  miles  = 4504 
stadia;  see  also  Gosselin,  Reclierches  sur  la  Geographic, 
tom.  II.  p.  15.)  ; but  if  the  line  of  the  coast,  including  the 
bays,  is  followed,  5600  stadia,  according  to  Strabo  (Agathe- 
merus makes  it  8627,  and  so  also  Pliny  duplicem fere  cir- 
cuituvi)  ; which  sum  total  may  be  divided  as  follows,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo’s  own  accounts;  from  the  Isthmus  to  the 
Araxus  1030  stadia,  (comp.  Casaubon  and  Gosselin ;)  from 
the  Araxus  to  mount  Coryphasium  1295  stadia,  viz.  from 
Coryphasium  to  Pylus  in  Triphylia  400  stadia;  from  Pylus 
to  the  Alpheus  350  ; from  thence  to  Chelonates  280 ; to  the 
Araxus  265,  where  however  the  second  distance  is  nearly 
triple  the  reality,  though  it  should  not  be  altered ; then 
from  Tsenarum  to  Malea  670;  from  Malea  to  Schoenus 
1800 : altogether  4795.  The  deficient  805  occur  in  the 
distance  from  Taenarum  to  Coryphasium.  Yet  Strabo  him- 
self reckons  the  TrsplxXouc  of  Messenia  at  800  stadia,  which 
is  a large  number  as  compared  with  the  above  distance. 
All  these  distances  differ  from  those  of  our  map  in  the  ratio 
of  about  4 to  5 ; the  second  more,  the  last  less.  The  mea- 
surements across  the  Peloponnese  agree  more  exactly,  and 
are  evidently  not  the  routes  of  travellers : from  Chelonates 
to  Malea  1400  stadia,  and  from  /Egium  to  Malea  (accord- 
ing to  the  Manuscripts  and  Agathemerus)  likewise  1400 ; 
according  to  Pliny  190  miles=T520  stadia.  Pliny’s  mea- 
surements of  particular  gulfs  are  almost  all  too  large. 

We  will  now  compare  some  roads  through  the  Peloponnese. 
From  Olympia  to  Sparta  660  stadia,  (Paus.  VI.  16,  6.  the 
tab.  Peuting.  has  only  64  m.  p.)  which  distance  should  be 
divided  nearly  as  follows : from  Olympia  to  Melameae  200 
stadia  (12.  ni.  p.  in  the  tab.  Pent.)  ; from  Melameae  to 
Megalopolis  200  (22.  m.  p.) ; from  Megalopolis  to  Sparta 
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5260.  From  Olympia  to  Athens  1485  stadia,  according  to 
Herodotus  (II.  7.),  which  may  thus  be  divided  : from 
Olympia  to  Melaeneae  200,  to  Methydrium  230,  to  Orcho- 
menus  140,  to  Phlius  250,  to  Cleonse  110,  to  Corinth  80, 
to  Megara  260,  to  the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods  at  Athens 
215.  The  distance  from  Olympia  to  Argos,  as  well  as  to 
Phlius,  is  reckoned  by  Pliny  (FI.  N.  IV.  10.)  at  68.  m.p. 
= 544  stadia,  which  are  made  much  longer  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding statements.  From  Elis  to  Epidaurus  125.  m.p. 
= 1000  stadia;  from  Elis  to  Sicyon  (id.  VII.  2.)  1200  sta- 
dia, clearly  too  much.  Suidas,  in  'hnrlcts,  exaggerates  the 
distance  between  Athens  and  Sparta  to  1500  stadia;  Solinus 
makes  it!240,  Isocrates  (Paneg.  p.58  C.)1200,  Pliny  (H.N. 
VII.  21.)  1140.  The  latter  distance  may  be  thus  divided  : 
from  Athens  to  Megara  210,  to  Corinth  260,  to  Cleome 
80,  to  Argos  120,  to  Tegea  210,  to  Sparta  260=1140. 

4.  Achaia,  the  northern  coast  of  the  Peloponnese.  The 
accounts  that  agree  as  to  its  length  are  as  follows : from 
the  Isthmus  to  Rhium  85  m.p.  (Pliny  IV.  2.)  = 680  sta- 
dia ; from  the  same  point  he  estimates  the  Isthmus  as  far  as 
Patrae  at  720  stadia,  (Pliny  II.  112.  IV.  5.  Agathemerus: 
the  moderns  reckon  33  hours  from  Corinth  to  Patraj ; Me- 
letius  87  ja/Aia,  Dodwell  only  60  m.  p.) ; from  the  same 
point  to  the  Araxus  1030  stadia:  thus  Strabo  (Pouqueville 
reckons  the  distance  from  the  Araxus,  now  cape  Papa,  to 
the  corner  of  the  bay  of  Libadostro , at  36  lieues  marines). 
Seylax,  on  the  other  hand,  reckons  120  stadia  for  the  coast 
of  Sicyonia;  for  Achaia  (as  far  as  the  Araxus)  700;  which 
statement  agrees  tolerably  well  with  that  of  Pausanias,  who 
gives  492  stadia,  partly  by  inland  roads,  partly  by  the  coast, 
as  the  distance  from  Patrae  to  the  harbour  of  Pellene. 
The  succession  of  the  towns  is  fixed  by  the  enumerations  of 
Herodotus,  Polybius,  Strabo,  and  Pausanias:  Seylax  p.  15. 
Hudson,  must  be  thus  corrected  : IPAAijv*;,  A’lystpa,  Alya.), 
A'iyiov,  ' Pu7T eg,  e%w  'Vlov,  Tlarpai,  A-^uij.  During  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  all  the  twelve  towns  still  remained  indepen- 
dent (and  they  are  marked  as  such  in  our  map  with  capital 
letters)  ; for  the  circumstance  of  Pellene  attaching  itself  to 
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Sicyon  and  Corinth,  and  being  thus  separated  from  the 
rest,  (Thucyd.  II.  9.  V.  58.  VIII.  3.  Xenoph.  Hellen.  V II. 
2,  2.  comp.  .Elian.  V.  II.  VI.  1.)  does  not  warrant  us  to 
assume  its  dependency. 

The  town  of  fLxTgsu,  Colonia  Aroe  Patrensis , Patras 
(’A goy  rpliruoyoc,  Sibylla  in  the  Etym.  Mag.  p.  147,  36.,  viz. 
Aroe,  Mesatis,  and  Anthea),  lay  S.  E.  from  the  citadel; 
and  in  Olymp.  90,  1.  was  connected  by  two  walls  (Thuc. 
V.  52.  Plutarch.  Alcib.  15.)  with  the  harbour,  which  was 
situated  one  mile  south  according  to  Pouqueville,  or  west 
according  to  Dodwell,  of  the  present,  which  the  former 
makes  “ \ milled  the  latter,  “ one  mile'1''  distant  from  the 
town.  Three  miles  from  hence  is  mount  lioidia  (Pana- 
chaicum  Polyb.  V.  29-  3.),  one  mille  to  the  cast  according 
to  Pouqueville  (two  miles  and  a half  according  to  Dodwell, 
who  is  probably  wrong)  is  the  stream  of  Sachenas  (Meili- 
chius  in  Pausanias).  'P lov,  50  stadia  from  Patras  (Pausa- 
nias,  which  distance  is  estimated  by  Pouqueville  at  one  lieue 
2225  toises ),  5.  m.  p.  according  to  Pliny.  Between  Rhium 
and  Antirrhium  five  stadia  in  Strabo;  seven  stadia  in 
Thucyd.  and  Agathemerus  ; minus  1.  m.  p.  Plm.  IV.  52.  ten 
stadia  in  Scylax.  Coronellfs  map  of  the  country  lias  been 
made  use  of.  The  tongue  of  lancf  called  Aps7ravov,  identified 
with  Rhium  by  Strabo  VIII.  p.  335.  lies,  according  to  sir  W. 
Gell,  about  123  minutes,  according  to  Dodwell,  two  miles 
from  that  spot.  Pouqueville,  from  a height  close  by,  saw 
Rhium  N.  88.  W.  Antirrhium  N.  70.  W.  Pausanias  al- 
lows fifteen  stadia  by  sea  from  Rhium  (comp.  Thucyd.  II. 
86.)  to  Panormus  ( Tecet  2 “ milles”  from  Rhium),  fifteen 
to  ’A t (of  which  a tumulus  with  bricks  is  extant, 
sixty-three  minutes  from  Rhium,  Gell  ; on  the  other  hand 
I reckon  Psato-Pyrgos  to  be  Bolinna)  ; from  thence  ninety 
stadia  to  ’E^ivs^  ( Khan-Lambrika , 170  minutes  by  land 
from  hence,  according  to  Gell,  with  roadstead  and  fier-jrrove. 
Pouquev.),  ev  rj;  'Pi/nixr,,  according  to  Thucydides,  thence  to 
Aiyiov,  now  Vostizza , sixty  stadia,  (150  minutes  by  land  ; 
Gell.)  The  land  road  to  Tatrae  190  stadia,  according  to 
Pausanias,  agrees  with  twenty-five  miles  in  Gell.  'Pt/rco 
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( Pu7rsf,  on  ’'Apvxs;  comp.  Sturz.  ad  Pherecyd.  fr.  65.  p. 
216.)  thirty  stadia  W.  from  JEgium  in  Pausan.  nearly  agrees 
with  St.  Michel  V Archange  in  Pouqueville.  For  the  situa- 
tion of  'O^apiov  near  iEgiuin  I have  followed  Pausanias, 
who  is  also  more  accurate  as  to  the  river  Selinus  (half  a 
mile  from  Vostizza  in  Pouqueville,  one  mile  S.  E.  in  Dod- 
Avell)  than  Strabo.  'E \lxvj  is  placed  in  my  Map  (it  was 
swallowed  up  in  Olymp.  101.  4.)  in  the  place  of  the  bay  of 
Buphucia : to  this  conclusion  we  are  led  by  the  distances 
(40  stadia=96  minutes,  Gell.  4^  milles , Pouq.)  and  the 
tradition  of  the  place.  The  road  from  thence  through  the 
defile  of  Trupia  of  St.  Irine , to  the  Metochi  of  Megaspi- 
lseum,  where  besides  the  cave  of  Hercules  there  still  exist 
the  Acropolis,  and  a temple  of  the  restored  city  of  B ovpa. 
(see  Wesseling  ad  Diod.  XY.  49.  Jacob’s  Anthol.  Gr.  II. 
p.  13.  sq.),  have  been  very  accurately  described  by  Gell. 
Near  Bura  the  river  Buraicus,  Erasinus,  (Strabo  p.  371.) 
the  fountain  of  Sybaris  (p.  386).  The  river  Calabryta  is 
without  doubt  the  Cerynetes,  which  has  induced  me  to  fix 
K spvvelu  in  the  spot  where  stands  the  convent  of  St.  Irine. 
Further,  the  name  of  the  river  Crathis  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Khan  AJcrata,  on  its  banks,  and  the  ruins  near  it  men- 
tioned by  Pouqueville,  must  be  Alyoit.  The  Palceocastro 
in  the  valley  of  the  Chclopotamo , forty  minutes  according 
to  Ilod well,  or  forty-five  according  to  Pouqueville,  half  a 
league  from  the  road,  agrees  with  the  accounts  given  in  Pau- 
sanias and  Polybius  of  A’lyeipa,  which  Gell  endeavours  to 
discover  in  Mauro-Petra  ( Mauro-Lithari ) somewhat  more 
to  the  south,  others  most  erroneously  in  Xylocastro.  (l>sA- 
Aorj  I have  placed  in  the  valley  of  Zacula.  ’AgunovavTcu, 
the  harbour  of  Pellene,  according  to  Meletius  and  Pouque- 
ville, at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Blochoba , which  cannot 
indeed  be  quite  reconciled  with  the  statement  of  Pausanias 
that  it  was  120  stadia  from  the  harbour  of  JEgira,  since  in 
Gell  this  distance  amounts  only  to  about  eighty  stadia;  yet 
the  track  of  ships  might  be  lengthened  by  the  windings  of 
the  coast.  YlsXXr^  sixty  stadia  from  thence,  both  citadel 
and  village,  xa yoj  (x?7t«j  8s  /xst«£u  Alywv  xed  KYAAHNH— , as 
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I correct  the  passage  in  Strabo  VIII.  p.  386.)  ; the  ruins 
have  been  discovered,  as  I think,  in  the  right  spot,  in  the 
valley  of  Tricala , by  col.  Leake.  The  river  Crius  flows, 
according  to  Pausanias,  in  the  territory  of  Pellene,  close  to 
the  frontiers  of  jflTgira,  npoc  A iyelgug : this  has  been  com- 
pletely misunderstood  by  Mannert.  Brychus  (Hesych.), 
perhaps  the  river  of  Xylocastro ; an  ancient  Acropolis  on 
this  stream  can  only  be  the  Pellenian  vOa oupo$.  The  walls 
in  the  pass,  1£  hours  from  Sicyon,  have  been  laid  down 
after  Dodwell ; they  border  the  proper  district  of  the  town, 
to  which  however  at  a very  early  period  (at  least  before 
Scylax)  the  territory  of  Gonussa  on  the  other  side  was  an- 
nexed, Paus.  VII.  26.  6. 

5.  From  Patrae  towards  the  west  is  the  river  Glaucus, 
now  Leuca.  The  broad  Peirus  (MeAaj  must  have  been  a 
tributary  stream,  Callim.  Hymn.  Jov.  23.  Dionys.  Perieg. 
416.  Strabo)  is  without  doubt  the  present  Caminitza  : "Ha s- 
v&s  must  be  looked  for  in  the  ruins  situated  a quarter  of  a 
mile  south  of  Palceo-Achaia  (although  Pouqueville  disco- 
vered in  this  very  spot  an  inscription  with  the  name  of 
Pharae).  According  to  Pausanias  the  Peirus  was  eighty 
stadia  from  Patrae ; according  to  Gell  three  and  a half  hours; 
to  Palceo-Achaia  from  Patras  three  hours  fifty-five  mi- 
nutes = ten  miles.  A>upui  has  been  placed,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias, on  the  Peirus,  or  Thsgo; ; the  road  which  he  men- 
tions of  150  stadia  must  go  round  by  Olenus.  Asovnov  is 
only  named  by  Polybius;  there  is  some  reason  for  identi- 
fying it  with  the  ruins  near  Khan  St.  Andreas , on  the  road 
from  Kalavryta  to  Patras  in  Dodwell  (this  road  is  also 
described  by  Turner  and  others.).  It  lies,  as  I infer  from 
Polyb.  V.  93,  4.  in  the  which  bordered  on  the  A\- 

; so  that  Tgirciiu,  100  stadia  from  Scollis,  according  to 
Strabo,  120  from  Pharae,  according  to  Pausanias,  cannot  be 
placed  between  the  two  territories.  Aguvj,  forty  stadia  from 
Olenus  (comp.  Apollodorus  in  Steph.  Byz.  in  v.  where  rou- 
tcov  refers  to  Patrae),  agrees  with  Karabosta,  a village  with 
ancient  tombs  and  vases,  107  minutes  from  Palceo-Achaia 
according  to  Gell,  135  according  to  Dodwell,  who  places 
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the  Dymaean  'Ex«ro^/3«7ov  (Polyb.  II.  51,  3.  Plutarch 
Cleomen.  14.)  in  this  direction,  which  however  must  have 
been  situated  at  a distance  from  the  town  towards  the  Elean 
frontier.  The  mountain-road  on  this  border  and  a castle 
appear  to  be  the  Aayycuv  of  Plutarch.  Dodwell  believes 
that  he  has  discovered  the  tH near  the  Araxus,  men- 
tioned by  Polyb.  IV.  59,  4.  ib.  83,  1.  in  a Castro  of  the 
district.  Larissus,  the  border  stream  of  Buprasia  and  Dy- 
maea  (Apollod.  ubi  sup.),  therefore  of  Elea  and  Achaia  (Xen. 
Hell.  III.  2,23.  Eiv.  XXVII.  31.  comp.  Plutarch.  Phi- 
lop.  7.),  is  now,  according  to  Barbie  du  Bocage,  called  Risso; 
the  English  travellers  call  the  same  stream  Mana.  Pausa- 
nias  VI.  26,  5.  (the  passage  VII.  17,3.  is  corrupt)  reckons 
from  the  Larissus  to  Elis  157  stadia.  Dodwell  rode  it  with 
the  windings  of  the  road  in  eight  hours  forty  minutes.  A 
town  named  Larissa,  on  the  frontiers  of  Achaia  and  Elea,  is 
mentioned  only  by  Theopompus,  Strabo  IX.  p.  440. 

6.  Socucuv.  Clarke,  Dodwell,  Pouqueville,  and  Turner, 
describe  ruins  near  the  village  of  Basilico  (two  and  a half 
milles , or  one  league  from  the  sea) ; among  the  designs  of 
lord  Elgin’s  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a plan, 
though  rather  a careless  one,  of  this  town  ; Fourmont  affirms 
that  he  has  seen  the  long  walls  reaching  to  the  sea : accord- 
ing to  the  above  plan  there  still  exist  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  near  the  theatre,  which  himself  and  Foucherot 
drew,  as  also  of  a stadium  and  market-place  close  to,  and 
indeed  partly  on  the  Acropolis.  A temple,  108  minutes 
south  of  Basilico,  is  the  only  relic  of  Tn-avrj  (sixty  stadia 
from  Sicyon,  forty  from  the  Phliasian  territory;  the  road 
left  the  Asopus  to  the  left),  ©uag/a  has  been  placed  ac- 
cording to  Xenoph.  Hellen.  VII.  2, 1.  ib.  4,  1,11  ; Yegoo,  ib. 
1,  22.  is  not  described  with  sufficient  exactness.  Moreover 
the  situation  of  ’Exuixla  is  not  completely  clear  from  Xe- 
noph. Hell.  IV.  2,  14.  ib.  4,  13;  it  appears  to  be  a moun- 
tain between  Sicyon  and  Nemea.  The  border-stream  of 
Corinth  and  Sicyon  was  also  called  Nemea  (Livy  XXXII. 
15.),  which  was  also  crossed  on  the  road  from  Phlius  to  Co- 
rinth (N xapatya),  yEschin.  dc  Fals.  Leg.  p.  50.  36. 
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crat.  in  v.  Schneider  ad  Xenoph.  Hell.  IV.  2,  15.  The 
yapadpa  of*  Xenophon  in  the  valley  of  Nemea  appears  to 
be  the  same;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ys l/jwppo$  in  Xenoph. 
Hell.  IV.  4,  7.  was  probably  the  brook  nearer  Corinth. 
Also  the  yctpotlpc*.  in  Dion.  Chrysost.  Or.  XXXI.  p.  680. 
Reisk.  is  not  that  near  Nemea,  but  must  be  looked  for  close 
to  Corinth.  Poppo  Thucyd.  IV.  vol.  II.  p.  218.  confounds 
the  Charadrus  near  Argos  with  the  Nemea.  K oplvtiog.  I 
only  remark,  that  the  gate  xpoz  Kcpvtprjv  (to  the  citadel)  was 
situated  opposite  to  that  leading  to  Lechaeum  (Polyaen.  IV. 
7,  8.),  and  that  the  air  of  the  suburb  K pavztov,  which  lay  to 
the  east  according  to  Pausanias,  was  raw,  but  pure;  whilst 
at  ’OAyg7ncv  the  reverse  was  the  case.  Theophrast.  Caus. 
Plant.  V.  14.  Compare,  concerning  the  situation  of  Corinth, 
Weiske  ad  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  189-  For  the  Isthmus,  be- 
sides Beilin's  Description  du  Golfe  de  Vcnise  et  de  la  Moree 
pi.  48.  p.  230,  and  the  inaccurate  map  of  Chandler,  as  also 
the  small  one  in  Clarke,  part  II.  §.  3.  p.  741,  I have  made 
use  of  that  of  Barbie  du  Bocage,  and  one  amongst  the 
Elgin  papers.  The  SioAxo^,  according  to  Strabo,  began  at 
Schccnus,  and  came  out  between  Lechaeum  and  Pagae.  It 
is  possible  that  the  traces  of  a canal  near  Schcenus  (Gell), 
and  also  on  the  other  side  (Chandler,  Clarke,  Dodwell), 
commonly  called  fossa  Neronis , are  remains  of  this  work. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  Aristoph.  Tliesmoph.  6*50.  The 
ruins  of  a wall  somewhat  south  of  this,  which  Manuel  Pa- 
laeologus  erected,  are  probably  merely  the  renewal  of  the. 
ancient  Peloponnesian  lines:  for  that  these  stretched  from 
Lechaeum  to  Lechreae  (Walpole’s  Memoirs  p.  347.  accord- 
ing to  Diod.  XI.  16*.)  is  disproved  by  the  addition  of  forty 
stadia,  which  only  suits  the  former  direction.  The  harbours 
of  lEyotvoug,  K eyypsct),  A eyaiov,  are  certain  points  ; as  is  also 
the  sanctuary  on  the  Isthmus,  where  alone  the  sacred  grove 
(Ispu  vccxy))  must  be  searched  for;  in  which,  according  to 
the  inscription  in  Boeckh,  N°.  1104,  there  were  the  temples 
of  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  several  other  deities.  Kpoy.y,vuiv 
has  been  included,  after  Thucyd.  and  Scylax,  in  the  Co- 
rinthian territory;  though,  according  to  Strabo,  it  had  be- 
VOL.  II.  f f 
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longed  in  earlier  times  to  Megara.  Concerning  2i£ouc,  see, 
besides  Scylax,  Xenoph.  Hell.  IV.  4, 13.  5, 19.  A then.  III. 
p.  82 B.  (Euphorion  fragm.  8.  Meinek.  Apollod.  fragm.  p. 
428.  Heyn.)  Hesych.  in  2i§ouvn«f  xui[ay).  The  territory 
around  2oAvysja  is  laid  down  after  Thuc.  IV.  42.  sq.  Po- 
lyaen.  I.  39,  1.  where,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  sixty 
stadia  from  the  place  of  disembarkation  of  the  Athenians  to 
Corinth  must  be  of  a longer  measure  than  the  seventy  which 
Strabo  reckons  to  Cenchreae ; and  that  the  ’'Oveiov  opog  be- 
tween Solygea  and  Cenchreae  is  quite  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  Onean  chain  ; in  Xenoph.  Hell.  VII.  1.  41.  w rig 
Ksy^sciov  must  be  taken  in  a somewhat  extensive  sense. 
MoAup^jov  (Hesych.  in  v.  cf.  Interp.)  has  been  placed  on  the 
spot  of  an  ancient  castle  near  Angelo-Castro  (Gell.  Pouque- 
ville).  Yliipcabv  in  Thuc.  VIII.  10,  11,  14,  15,  20.  on  the 
borders  of  Epidauria,  seems  to  be  the  same  point  as  27.=/- 
£«»ov,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy;  and  the  ’A0*jva/cov 
in  Ptolemy  should  probably  be  altered,  after  Pliny,  into 
’AvSrjScov.  On  the  other  hand,  the  n slpouov  in  Xenoph.  Hell. 
IV.  5.  belongs  to  the  opposite  coast  between  the  Qeppuz, 
which  are  situated  where  the  plain  (ro  7rAaTu  rov  A e^alou) 
reaches  the  hills  now  called  Lutrochori , and  the  'H paiov  on 
cape  Olmiae,  now  Malangara ; and  agrees  exactly  with 
Pera-chori  in  the  map  of  B.  du  Bocage.  Olvorj  appears  to 
be  situated  behind  the  cape.  The  ruins  of  T evict  have  been 
discovered  by  Dodwell  on  the  Hagion  Oros  above  the  khan 
of  Kurtesa  (Cleonae),  comp.  Pouqueville  : a writer  in  the 
Jena  Gazette  has  very  properly  corrected  Teveav  in  Xenoph. 
Hell.  IV.  4, 19.  for  T sywv. 

7.  The  ancient  road  from  Corinth  to  Megara  passed  by 
the  Scironian  rocks  (2 xipatie;  in  Polyb.  XVI.  16,  5.) : a 
kind  of  gate  in  the  rock  described  by  Clarke  has  been  taken 
as  the  boundary  ; the  road  over  the  height  of  thevOv=»«  opy, 
described  bv  Pouqueville,  Dodwell,  and  others,  was  con- 
structed in  1715  by  Ali  Pacha,  and  hence  it  is  only  slightly 
marked  in  the  map.  "Ovett*  opr j is  a very  indefinite  term  ; 
at  one  time  these  mountains  extend  to  Corinth  (see  Hesych. 
in  v.  "Oveiov  and  plov  O/voo/ov,  where,  however,  (Enoe  in 
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Argolis  is  confounded  with  that  in  Corinth),  and  are  situated 
between  Corinth  and  Geraneia  (Plutarch.  Cleom.  20.  where 
for  ’'YLviu  read  "Ovna)  ; at  another  time  they  stretcli  as  far 
as  the  frontier  of  Bceotia  (Prov.  Vat.  III.  71.  Apostol. 
XVII.  8.).  Strabo  gives  this  name  to  the  mountains  above 
Megara.  Mount  Geraneia  and  the  castle  are  sure  points: 
Simonides  alone  ( JEginetica  p.  4.)  places  the  mountain  on 
the  Scironian  coast  (near  which  are  the  rocks  MoAoupiac, 
Hemsterhuis  on  Lucian,  vol.  I.  p.  307.  XeAc«v>j  Diodor.  IV. 
59.)  : it  usually  belonged  to  Megaris  (Dieuchidas  in  Har- 
pocrat.)  ; at  that  time,  however,  perhaps  in  part  to  Corinth 
(Thucyd.  I.  105.).  For  at  this  period  the  Corinthian  ter- 
ritory extended  further  over  the  Isthmus  than  in  earlier 
times,  where  Heraeum  and  Peiraeum,  two  of  the  ancient 
five  villages  of  the  country,  besides  Crommyon,  belonged  to 
Megaris  (book  I.  c.  5.  §.10.).  Here  begins  mount  iEgi- 
planctus  (aly!7r\axTo$,  undis  pulsus ),  which,  with  mount 
Cithaeron,  encloses  the  AijU.v>j  Yopyom\$  (dEschyl.  Agamem. 
309.  comp.  Petersen  in  Misc.  Hafn.  vol.  I.  part  II.  p.  63; 
formerly  called  lo-^a-nw-rtc,  Etymol.  Mag.  p.  384,  38.  comp. 
Hesych.  et  Phavorin.  Eel.  p.  209,  16.  Dindorf.  where  the 
name  is  corrupt : Ilesychius  and  the  Etymologist  are  inac- 
curate in  their  account  of  its  situation),  probably  the  inner- 
most bay  of  the  Halcyonian  sea  : it  is  called  by  Plutarch 
merely  A (Quaest.  Gr.  59-).  The  town  called  by  Plu- 
tarch iEgira,  by  Strabo  dEgirus,  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
that  which  is  called  by  other  writers  vEgosthena.  In  Scylax 
the  places  on  the  coast  occur  in  this  succession  : 44  in  Me- 
44  garis,  /Egosthena,  Pagae,  the  fort  Geraneia,  A pig  (un- 
44  known)  ; in  Corinthia  is  gov  alyvm  (probably  axpedov),  the 
44  Isthmus.”  Pliny  and  Pausanias  I.  44.  7,  8.  agree  in  the 
position  of  /Egosthena  (where  for  ev  ’E gsvelex  xcafiYj  should 
probably  be  read  sv  Tspavslu;  though  the  same  reading  was 
in  the  copy  used  by  Steph.  Byz.)  Concerning  TpnroSi'o-xos, 
compare  with  Thuc.  and  Pausanias,  Conon  Narr.  58.  and 
Golfs  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  7.  The  ancient  road  to  Pagae 
(120  stadia  from  Nisaea  Strab.)  is  the  modern  Diaselos. 
For  M syetpa  itself,  Mj va>u,  and  Nfca/a,  the  chief  authority  is 
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Thucydides;  see  Poppo  Thucyd.  vol.  II.  p.  235.  The  ■/a- 
padpu  '\ui ng  according  to  Scylax,  formed  the  boundary  to- 
wards Attica,  comp.  Callimach.  in  Steph.  Ryz.  Dodwell 
discovered  traces  of  a boundary  wall  near  mount  Repair  ct. 
The  situation  of  <I>aA vxog  (or  ov)  in  Theophrast.  Hist.  PI.  II. 
8.  is  uncertain ; no  other  writer  mentions  the  place,  unless 
it  is  the  same  asvAAuxoj,  Plutarch.  Thes.  32. 

8.  KAscovat  has  according  to  book  I.  ch.  7.  16.  ch.  8.  §.7. 
been  marked  as  an  independent  town,  comp.  Thucyd.  V. 
67.  The  ruins  certainly  exist  near  the  khan  of  Kurtesa 
(Barbie  du  Bocage  alone  has  Klegna , but  his  map  is  very 
confused  in  this  part),  and  are  correctly  laid  down  in  GelTs 
map  of  Argolis.  It  often  occurs  as  a thoroughfare  from  the 
south  of  the  Peloponnese  to  the  Isthmus,  since  to  the  south 
of  it  lay  the  mountain-road  of  Kovr oxopla  (vol.  I.  p.  82. 
note  n),  the  same  as  the  pass  In)  tou  T§>j tou,  Pausanias  (who 
just  before  the  entrance  makes  a cross-road  to  Nemea)  ; 
comp.  Diodor.  IY.  11.  The  situation  of  N sfxeu,  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  belonging  to  Cleonae,  is  sufficiently 
certain.  It  was  merely  a sanctuary,  named  from  the  “ di- 
“ recting  J upiter Bsju/3jva  and  MoAop^/a,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  boroughs  or  villages  in  the  valley  (Steph.  Byz.). 
Concerning  mount  ’An etrag,  several  passages  were  quoted, 
vol.  I.  p.  449.  note  *.  M uxijvaj,  near  Charvati,  is  fixed  by 
its  ruins.  vEpc,sj«  tottos  Myxjjvuiv  Etym.  Mag.  The  'HpaTov 
must,  according  to  Pausanias,  be  placed  in  the  valley  east 
of  Mycenae,  where  the  churches  of  Hagios  Demetrios  and 
of  Pancigia  contain,  according  to  Dodwell,  remains  of 
antiquity,  above  the  district  of  Prosymna  (vol.  I.  p.  409. 
note  u.  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript.  N°.  1535.),  which,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  reached  to  Midea.  The  stream  of  the  former 
valley  is  Asterium.  (Pausan.  Callim.  apud  Etym.  Mag.  in 
lovu%.  Statius  Theb.  V.  713.)  Phyti , to  the  south  of  the 
road  to  Mycena*,  appears  to  be  Sapuvfloj.  (Time.  V.  58.) 
The  ruins  of  (bA iou;  are  called  Staphlika.  Gell,  Pouqueville, 
and  Dodwell  describe  the  valley;  Fourmont  at  great  length, 
but  very  inaccurately.  The  mountains  towards  Nemea  are 
called  by  Pind.  Nem.  VI.  46.  wyuyia.  I know  not  whe- 
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tlier  this  is  intended  as  a mere  epithet.  The  range  of  moun- 
tains to  the  north  Eo/Awo-cra  (full  of  caverns,  like  all  the 
mountains  of  this  district),  Strabo  VIII.  p.  381.  u\  7rupoi 
KoiAwo-cray  e/x/3oAcd  Xenopli.  Hell.  IV.  8,  7.  Cadmeates, 
where  there  are  the  chief  springs  of  the  Asopus,  being  a 
part  of  the  same.  The  ancient  ’A pcuQupea,  thirty  stadia  from 
Phlius,  near  the  mountain-chain  towards  the  boundaries  of 
Sicyon  (Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod  I.  116.),  about  where  Araniza 
is  placed  in  Gelfs  Argolis.  T pixapavov,  in  the  territory  of 
Phlius,  towards  Sicyon  in  the  mountains  (Xenoph.  Hellen. 
VII.  2,11.  comp.Valcken.  ad  Adoniaz.  p.  415  A.  Schneider 
ad  Xenoph.  Hell.  VII.  2,  1.),  perhaps  Hellenico- Castro , 
situated,  according  to  Gell,  sixty  minutes  south  of  the  ruins 
of  Titane.  The  account  in  Thucyd.  V.  58.  refers  to  the 
roads  from  Phlius  to  Argos,  and  should  thus  be  explained: 
Agis  with  the  Peloponnesians,  encamps  at  Phlius ; the  Ar- 
gives,  in  order  to  defend  their  plain,  march  to  Nemea  by 
the  high-road  of  Contoporia.  Agis,  however,  proceeds  by 
the  more  westerly  pass,  and  comes  out  near  Saminthus;  the 
Phliasians  by  a by-road  over  the  mountain,  somewhere  near 
Hellenon-Lithari ; the  Boeotians  descend  at  the  same  time 
by  the  high-road  from  Nemea ; whilst  Agis,  reascending 
from  the  plain,  threatens  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Argives. 
See  a Dissertation  on  the  plain  of  Argos  by  Mentelle  in  the 
Memoir  es  de  TInstitut  national , tom.  III.  p.  480. 

9.  Of  VA qyo;  (Palaepolis  in  Hesych.),  the  principal  remains 
are  the  walls  of  Larissa  (A acr«,  stone-castle , in  Hesych.),  near 
the  south-east  extremity  of  which  is  the  theatre,  situated  in 
the  market-place  (Livy  XXXII.  25.).  The  second  Acro- 
polis (Livy  XXXIV.  25.)  appears  to  have  enclosed  a rocky 
precipice  north-east  of  Larissa,  perhaps  the  height  of  ’A a-7r)g 
(Plut.  Pyrrh.  32.  Cleomen.  17,  21.);  for  this  also  was  oyypa. 
and  dv(rxa.Qa!peT0$ : here  a shield  was  suspended  as  the  in- 
signia of  the  town  ; hence  the  proverb  cog  ryv  h ’'Apyei  ao-7rl%x 
xuQi\cbv  (Zenob.  VI.  52.  Plut.  Prov.  Alexand.  44.  Suid.). 
Fourmont’s  Journal  describes  at  length  the  subterraneous 
passages  and  chambers  at  Larissa.  The  harbour-walls  of 
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Argos  (Plut.  Alexand.  15.)  having  been  built  at  a later  pe- 
riod than  the  Peloponnesian  war,  could  not  be  laid  down  in 
my  map.  The  situation  of  the  nitX ca  N spsahg  (Hesych.)  is 
evident  from  the  name.  Of  the  rivers  belonging  to  the  town, 
tile  Charadrus  was  the  most  southern  : on  its  bank  was  the 
military  court  of  the  Argives,  above,  p.  234.  note  f,  the  most 
northern  was  the  Inachus,  the  sources  of  which  were  on  the 
road  Tlpivov  in  mount  Lyrceum  (Strabo,  Schol.  Apoll. 
Rh.  I.  122.  Callim.  Hecale  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  Sophocles  ap. 
Strab.  VI.  p.  271.  comp.  Spanheim  ad  Call.  Lav.  Pall.  48. 
p.663);  during  its  course  through  the  mountains,  it  formed 
the  boundary  between  Mantinea  and  Argos.  A upxelov  and 
’O pveoti  are  placed  according  to  Pausanias,  the  latter  near 
the  khan  of  Miliotis,  on  the  road  to  Phlius  (Pouqueville). 
A neighbouring  stream  running  from  Lyrceum  must  be  the 
Cephissus  (Strabo  IX.  p.  424.  ./Elian.  Var.  Hist.  II.  33.)  ; 
the  XxpYj$  (Plut.  Arat.  28.)  is  unknown.  Orneae  has  been 
given  to  Argos  (book  I.  c.  7.  §.  16.  c.  8.  §.  7.) ; although 
the  inhabitants  in  Thucyd.  V.  67.  are  only  called 
of  the  Argives.  Comp.  JEginetica  p.  49-  note  y.  Oh  or;  near 
the  temple  of  Diana,  comp.  Heyne  ad  Apollod.  I.  8,  6.  II. 
5,  3.  above,  vol.  I.  p.  391.  note  y.  For  Nauplia,  Tiryns, 
Licymnia,  I refer  entirely  to  Gell’s  Argolis ; although  his 
map  may  in  several  instances  be  corrected  from  the  Itinerary 
itself : this,  however,  would  at  present  occupy  too  much 
time  to  examine.  Barbie  du  Bocage,  in  his  map  to  Ana- 
eharsis,  has  made  use  of  some  bearings  taken  by  Foucherot. 
2^7Tci«  Herod.  VI.  77.  Previously  to  the  Persian  war,  a 
part  of  this  coast  was  still  under  the  dominion  of  Tiryns. 
The  only  remains  of  Tiryns  (which  was  recognized  by  Des- 
mouceaux  in  Old  Anapli)  are  those  of  the  citadel  ; the  same 
of  Mycenae  (these  two  were  all  that  could  have  been  seen 
by  Thucydides)  ; it  was  not  the  practice  in  very  ancient 
times  to  fortify  whole  towns:  if  these  towns  were  surrounded 
by  walls,  they  were  certainly  of  later  date,  and  hence  more 
easy  to  be  destroyed.  The  destroyed  towns  are  marked  in 
the  map  by  a line  drawn  underneath  ; Nauplia  remained 
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the  vavcrTaQ/jLov  of  Argos;  Hysiae  was  also  standing  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (Thuc.  V.  83.  Diodor.  XII.  81.)  ; 
likewise  Orneae,  although  o»  ’Apysioi  xaTeAucrav  uurag  (Pau- 
san.  VIII.  27,  1.).  MiSe'a  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  Palaio- 
C astro , ninety  minutes  from  Napoli,  according  to  Cell, 
on  the  road  to  the  frontier  town  of  Ayo'cra.  (Ly curio) . 
The  ' AvxkriTTiftov  is  now  Jcro  ; the  road  from  thence  is  also 
described  by  Desmouceaux  in  Bruyn,  tom.V.  p.  468;  on  the 
Kogv<paiov  comp.  vol.  I.  p.  392.  note  y.  'Evfitxvpos  was  situated 
on  the  Isthmus  of  the  peninsula,  8/ot ogoj,  according  to  He- 
sychius.  Concerning  the  H pouov  see  Thuc.  V.  75.  Pausan. 
II.  29, 1.  comp.Gell.  The  tongue  of  land  on  which  it  stood, 
and  the  ancient  Epidaurus,  include  a i^vyoc  or  bay,  the  7rap«- 
ttXguj  of  which,  according  to  Strabo,  is  fifteen  stadia.  The 
modern  Epidavro  near  the  corner  of  this  must  be 

distinguished  from  Piada  ( Epiada  in  Clarke),  situated 
about  four  miles  more  to  the  north.  Barbie  du  Bocage  has, 
in  his  map  of  the  Morea,  made  use  of  the  corrections  of 
Fauvel  for  the  whole  coast  of  the  Saronic  gulf. 

10.  T poityv.  The  ruins  of  this  town  are  near  Damala. 
VA pyog  Tpoi&viov,  from  Eustath.  p.  1465,  57  Rom.  The  river 
Taurius,  or  Hylycus,  and  the  fountain  of  Hyoessa,  are 
known  from  Athen.  III.  p.  122.  F.  Hesych.  in  Tctupeiov. 
Pausan.  II.  32,  7.  Concerning  K akaugict,  see  JEginctica 
p.  25.  sq.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Neptune  are  on  the 
highest  point  900  or  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  ruins  of  M sOxva  are  situated,  according  to  Dodwell  and 
Gell,  near  Dura  : it  cannot  be  strictly  said  to  have  stood  on 
the  Isthmus  of  the  peninsula  (Thucyd.  IV.  45.  comp.  Pau- 
san. II.  34,1.).  'Eppuoi/jj  was  discovered  by  Fourmont  in 
Castri , (see  vol.  I.  p.  414.  note  r),  ElAso),  now  Eileo , A/Su- 
goi,  Didymi.  The  harbour  of  Thermesi , in  Gell,  clearly 
occupies  the  spot  of  the  temple  of  A^njg  ©spgijcrG,  situated 
on  the  borders  of  Trcezenia  and  mount  Hermione,  80  sta- 
dia from  Scyllaeum  (Cape  Skylit),  which  Gell,  when  com- 
pared with  others,  for  example  Barbie  du  Bocage,  who  here 
follows  some  pilots1  charts,  places  too  far  to  the  east.  ~ xvA- 
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\aiov  is  distant  from  the  Isthmus  740  stadia,  according  to 
Scylax,  (we  should  probably  however  here  read  Yg  for  Tg, 
though  his  numbers  are  here  very  inaccurate,)  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Trcezen,  according  to  Pausanias  and  Scylax  ; Strabo 
inaccurately  includes  it  in  that  of  Hermione,  p.373.  Re- 
specting the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  territory  of  the 
Dryopes,  see  above,  book  I.  eh.  5.  §.  7;  in  my  map  Asine  at 
least  should  have  been  assigned  to  the  Argives,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Pausan.  II.  36,5  (book  I.  ch.  7.  §.  14.),  had  already 
annexed  it  to  their  territory  about  the  first  Olympiad  ; yet  it 
must  have  always  remained  separated  from  Argos  by  Epidau- 
ria,  if  the  latter,  according  to  Scylax,  extended  for  30  stadia 
on  the  south-west  coast.  Hermione,  although  in  the  power 
of  the  Argives  after  the  Persian  war  (book  I.  ch.  8.  §.  7.), 
still  continued  to  exist  as  an  independent  town  ; nay,  we 
find  it  in  Thucyd.  II.  56.  VIII.  3.,  and  afterwards  men- 
tioned as  an  ally  of  Sparta,  like  Halieis:  further  than  this 
we  know  nothing.  ’Hicov,  or  ’Hovec,  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Dryopes,  (Diod.  IV.  37.)  afterwards,  according  to  Strabo, 
a roadstead  of  Mycenae,  is  not  essentially  different  from 
Halieis,  which  name  it  first  received  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Hermione  and  Tiryns  settled  there;  hence  Herod.  VII. 
137.  'AAd«s  tou$  lx  T IpuvQo;  (comp.  vol.  I.  p.  199-  note  P. 
Bceckh.  Catal.  Lect.  Berolin.  1815 — 16.)  ; which  pas- 
sage also  implies  that  Sparta  gained  the  place  by  stra- 
tagem about  Olymp.  80,  3.  Ptolemy,  and  many  maps  on 
his  authority,  have  placed  <I>A10Y2  in  this  territory  in  the 
room  of  AAIKOS,  which  appears  to  be  the  right  reading, 
as  Callimachus  in  Steph.  in  v.  calls  Halieis  ’'A\vxoc,  'A kUr\ 
Pausan.  A’/yjva,  at  the  era  of  my  map,  no  longer  belonged 
to  the  Peloponnese.  With  regard  to  the  topography  of 
that  island  I have  only  to  add  to  the  description  given  in 
my  JEginetica , that  mount  Hellenium  also  occurs  in  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  VI.  p.  753.  15.  Potter,  and  an 
HI pvYj  in  Hesych.  vol.  II.  p.  942.  Alb.  The  poetical  ex- 
pression r)x&  7 TsTpaicx,  in  Photius  p.  62,  refers  to  the  rocky 
coast  of  yEgina ; whence  in  Hesychius,  vol.  I.  p.  1668. 
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read  ns rputuv  ^uTfoVcoAiv,  Aeysj  $s  ryv  Aiyjvav,  &c.; 

evidently  a part  of  a verse  from  some  comedy  : 44  the  echo- 
44  ing  rock,  where  pots  are  sold.1' 

11.  For  the  territory  south  of  Argos  the  following  re- 

marks will  suffice.  The  source  of  the  Erasinus  (200  stadia 
from  Stymphalus,  according  to  Strabo  and  Diodorus)  in 
Chaon  is  now  called  Cephalaria , of  Cleomenes 

on  its  banks  (Herod.  VI.  76.).  The  peo;  Key^pslug  (45s- 
chyl.  Prom.  676.)  may,  according  to  Pausan.  II.  24,  8.  be 
Pontinus,  Phrixus,  or  some  other  stream.  On  Lerna  (now 
Mulina ,)  see  a paper  by  Buttmann,  Mythologies,  vol.  II. 
p.  93.  Near  Lerna  ’EAioi^,  Apollod.  II.  5.  2.  ’Ea caovg 
Steph.  Whether  "EAoj,  or  'Ea outru  Trig'Apyelag,  in  Apollod. 
II.  4,7.  be  the  same  as  the  last  mentioned  river  is  uncer- 
tain. The  temple  of  Pan,  on  the  road  to  Tegea,  (called 
T poyos)  is  probably  the  Jcro  of  modern  travellers.  Mount 
Creopolum,  opposite  Parthenium,  in  Strabo  p.  376.  and 
Kpslov  opo;  in  Callim.  Pall.  Lav.  41.  appear  to  be  the  same 
mountain.  Mount  Parthenium  belonged  entirely  to  Arca- 
dia, Pausan.  VIII.  34,  5.  Concerning  Cynuria,  see  AEgi- 
netica  p.  46.  The  boundary  statues  of  Hermes,  near  the 
fountains  of  Tanus,  are  of  a later  date,  since  the  territory 
belonged  to  Argos.  At  this  time  the  Tanus  ran  through 
the  Argive  territory  (8»a  t>js  ’A pyelug,  Paus.),  which  river  is 
mentioned  as  the  boundary  of  Argos  and  Lacedaemon  by 
Eurip.  Electr.  419.  Qvpalct  is  now  perhaps  Arcethyrea , if 
Gell  has  not  mistaken  the  name.  I Ivpotfuot  t»j j OupsotTitiog 
(where  was  the  u7ro(3ct()fjt.o$)  from  Pint.  Pyrrh.  32. 

12.  Arcadia.  For  the  nature  of  the  country  in  gene- 
ral, see  above,  book  I.  ch.  4.  §.  2.  For  the  details  of  this 
district  Pausanias  is  a most  careful  and  accurate  guide ; and 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  unimportant  to  examine  the  disposition  of 
his  numerous  routes,  especially  since  these,  owing  to  the  bad 
arrangement  of  the  chapters  and  punctuation,  are  frequently 
hard  to  discover.  The  principal  road  is  that  from  Argos 
by  Mantinea,  Orchomenus,  Caphyae,  down  by  the  Ladon, 
and  up  the  Alpheus  to  Megalopolis,  and  then  to  Tegea. 
Roads  from  Argos  to  Arcadia  : First,  that  near  Flysiae 
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and  mount  Parthenium  to  Tegea  (which  must  not  be  di- 
vided into  two).  Secondly,  that  through  Prinus  to  Manti- 
nea.  Thirdly,  through  the  Staircase,  or  Climax' , (now 
Krikiskala,  according  to  Vaudoncourt,  by  Turniki , accord- 
ing to  Gell,)  to  Mantinea.  Pausanias  himself  went  this 
road.  He  then  describes  five  roads  from  Mantinea.  First, 
one  to  Tegea,  with  a cross-road  to  the  temple  of  Neptune 
Ilippius,  and  to  Phcezon.  The  second  to  Pallantium.  The 
third  to  Methydrium,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  territory 
near  Petrosaca.  The  fourth,  the  direct  road  to  Orchome- 
nus.  The  fifth,  the  road  to  Orchomenus  by  Anchesia.  He 
further  describes  from  Orchomenus  two  roads  ; one  to  Ca- 
phyae,  one  by  mount  Trachy  to  Stymphalus,  to  Pheneus 
by  Caryas.  Now  Pausanias  proceeds  from  Orchomenus  to 
Pheneus,  where  he  describes  three  roads;  first,  to  Pellene 
and  iEgira,  as  far  as  mount  Crathis : secondly,  to  the  east 
by  Gerontium,  either  to  Stymphalus,  or  on  the  left  to  Tri- 
crena,  Sepia,  Cvllcne  (VIII.  16,  1.  read  tov  Tepavrslou  dl  ev 
upiGTepx  TYjc  <I>;VeaTJx>j£  odevovri  opog  ear)  Tpix^rjva 

>iuXo6[xevov)  ; thirdly,  to  the  west.  On  the  right  to  Nonacris; 
beyond  that,  the  mountain  Aroania,  Lysia,  Cynaetha,  and 
to  the  left  by  Lycuria  to  Cleitor.  Pausanias  crosses  thi- 
ther from  Orchomenos  to  Stymphalus  and  Alea  by  the 
road  through  Caphyse,  and  the  Ladon  to  Psophis,  Thel- 
pusa,  Onceum,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ladon,  by  Fleriea  to 
Megalopolis ; there  then  comes  the  part  on  Megalopolis. 
The  roads  to  and  from  Megalopolis;  1.  from  Heraea  over 
the  boundaries  of  the  territory  by  Buphagus,  Brenthe,  Tra- 
pezus,  Basilis,  Thocnia ; 2.  to  Messenia  S.  W.  by  Croiuus; 
3.  to  Carnasium  S.  S.  W.  ; 4.  to  Lacedaemon  S.E.  by  Pha- 
laesiae,  Belemina;  5.  to  Methydrium  N.  with  a cross-road 
to  Thyraeum  ; 6.  to  Maenalum  N.  E. ; 7.  to  the  temple  of 
Ceres  Despoena,  Lyeosura,  Phigalia,  W. ; 8.  to  Pallantium 
and  Tegea  towards  the  east,  over  Oresthasium,  Haemo- 
niae,  Asea,  Manthyreia.  The  last  part  belongs  to  Tegea. 
Roads  from  Tegea:  1.  to  Sparta;  2.  to  Thyraea  in  Argo- 
lis.  Thus  Pausanias1  description  of  Arcadia  ends  exactly 
where  it  began,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a circle. 
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13.  2ryjw.<paXof.  Ruins  near  the  village  of  K'lonia , not 
hir  from  the  sea  (Merum*  Pinch  Olymp.  VI.  82.),  from  which 
Stymphalus  was  distant  five  stadia  (as  Uodwell  correctly 
reads  in  Strabo,  instead  of  fifty),  near  mount  Cyllene,  Schol. 
Pind.  Olymp.  VI.  129,  &c.  Respecting  the  catabathra, 
gepsQp x in  Strabo,  see  Pouqueville  and  Dodwell.  Gell  is  not 
quite  correct.  For  the  ruins  of  ’AXsa,  see  Gell  and  Dod- 
well. In  determining  the  situation  of  mount  ’AneKxupov  I 
have  followed  Polybius  IV.  69,  1.  Livy  XXXIII.  44. 
'Oxlyvprov,  a mountain  between  Stymphalus  and  Gaphyae, 
according  to  Polybius  IV.  11,  5.  Plutarch.  Cleom.  26, 
where  the  manuscripts  have  ’O Aoyoyvrov,  ’ Ovoyoprov , &c.  (hs- 
v; be,  now  Phonia , near  the  village  of  Zarakula ; the  Acro- 
polis stood  on  a conical  hill,  fiat  at  the  top.  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium’s  account  of  this  town  is  all  taken  from  Pau- 
sanias.  The  river  in  the  neighbourhood  (see  Diod.  XV. 
49.)  is  called  by  Pausanias  Aroanius,  and  also  Olbius; 
Anias  in  Strabo,  p.  389.  and  Aornus  in  Athen.  VIII.  p. 
331.  D.  are  probably  corrupted  forms  of  the  same  word: 
it  flowed  through  the  spyov  'HpxxXfiov  (at  present  it  again 
forms  a lake)  into  the  govffre  near  mount  Sciathis  (now 
Scutha , according  to  Dodwell  Kokino-Buna ),  called  fiapx- 
Opov  by  Plutarch,  de  seraNum.  vind.  12.  p.245.  and  Catul- 
lus LXVIII.  108;  fiepsSpov  by  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  V. 
4.  6 ; by  Eratosthenes  ap.  Strab.  p.  389.  ^egeSpx  and  eiaSpo), 
comp.  Hesych.  in  elcQfxoc.  Pausanias  VIII.  14,1.  mentions 
also  another  /3xpxQpov  in  mount  Orexis  (or  rather  Oryxis), 
which  is  five  stadia  distant  from  Caryae  (this  cannot  equally 
refer  to  mount  Sciathis).  Concerning  a fountain  near  Phe- 
neus,  see  Ovid’s  Metam.  XV.  332.  <P=vsoc  rrj;  Axxcwniij;  in 
/Elian,  Nat.  Animal.  IV.  5.  is  probably  an  oversight.  The 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius  still  perhaps  exist 
in  the  ruins  north  of  Zarakula;  Pouqueville  tom.  IV.  p. 
214.  The  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Pheneus  (fi>;vsa- 
t ixrj)  may  be  clearly  made  out  from  the  statements  of  Pau- 
sanias. To  the  north,  towards  Pellene,  a place  named  11  o- 
piva c (perhaps  a defile)  towards  /Egira,  to  Ini  ’'Aprspuv,  which 
name  seems  to  be  corrupt ; to  the  east  mount  Geronteium 
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towards  Stymphalus;  on  the  soutli  the  rock  of  Caphyae,  as 
tlie  boundary  of  Pheneus,  Caphyae,  and  Orchomenus ; on 
the  west,  towards  Cleitor,  Lycuria,  and  mount  Aroanius, 
which  belonged  partly  to  Pheneus,  partly  to  Cleitor.  In 
this  territory  likewise  were  Auxoupia,  now  Lykurio ; fifty 
stadia  from  hence,  according  to  Pausanias  (Gell  and  Dod- 
well  only  make  it  51  or  57  minutes),  in  a northerly  direc- 
tion, the  river  Ladon  (the  wyvyiog  AaScov  Dionys.  Perieg. 
416.),  being  a continuation  of  the  stagnant  waters  of  Phe- 
ncus  (e  paludibus  Phenei,  Pliny),  springs  from  mount  ILv- 
re\s la,  according  to  Hesych.  in  v.,  on  which  hill  there  was 
also  Fort  Pentcleium  (Plutarch.  Cleom.  17.  Arat.  39-),  now 
probably  Dor dovani-C astro.  Kapvu ) is  laid  down  after 
Pausanias : modern  travellers  describe  the  road  to  Orcho- 
menus, on  which  it  lay,  without  remarking  any  ruins.  Nco- 
vcoipig  on  the  Styx,  in  the  territory  of  Pheneus,  according 
to  Conon  Narr.  15.  comp.  Kanne  p.  96.  Callim.  Frag. 
LXXV.  32.  and  Pausanias.  The  cascade  of  the  Styx  is 
now  called  Mavronero ; its  water  flows  into  the  Crathis. 

14.  KAs hoop,  in  an  enclosed  plain  (whence  its  name  from 
xXsloo).  Its  ruins  are  near  the  Kalybia  of  Mazi  and  Ka- 
zanes  (Dodwell,  Gell,  Pouqueville).  Nineteen  minutes  from 
the  source  of  the  Ladon,  on  the  hollow  way  (uvXog)  to  Clei- 
tor, is  Achillona  ( Chelona ),  Spilaeum  according  to  Gell, 
where  Pouqueville  places  the  ancient  fountain  of  wine, 
comp.,  amongst  other  passages,  Hesych.  in  xA sitobv  vdwp  and 
sWnxu)  TTYiyul.  Concerning  the  river  Cleitor  see  besides 
Pausan.  Atlien.  VIII.  p.  331.  D.  As  to  the  name  Aro- 
anius, I am  convinced  that  several  rivers  flowing  from  the 
northern  mountain-chain  bore  this  name,  particularly  three. 
1.  that  in  the  plain  of  Pheneus,  called  also  Olbius.  2.  that 
which  flowed  seven  stadia  east  of  Cleitor,  and  then  fell  into 
the  Ladon.  3.  that  of  Psophis,  which  cannot  possibly  be 
the  same,  unless  the  rivers  run  backwards  (Pausan.  \ III. 
24,  2.).  To  the  territory  of  Cleitor  belonged  Seipa),  on  the 
boundaries  of  Psophis,  probably  the  Palseo-Castro  with  the 
ruins  near  Scupi;  nayouxcwpj,  in  Herod.  VI.  127.  Uayo6- 
ttoAk,  somewhat  further  east,  where  Strezzoba  now  stands, 
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according  to  Gell  (probably  once  independent)  ; also  Aouaoi, 
which  however  in  the  eleventh  Pythiad.  Olymp.  58,  3.  was 
still  independent.  See  Paus.  VIII.  11,  3.  As  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  book  II.  ch.  9.  §.  3.  comp.  Polyb.  IV.  18,  9. 
The  exposed  KvvotiQa  in  the  valley  of  Kalabryta , according 
to  Gell  a Castro  in  the  neighbourhood.  'O  utto  Kovuldrjg 
picuv  7 roTagoj,  Polyb.  IX.  17,  1.  is  the  Cerynetes.  '■i'oufig,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  mountains  (for  this  only  can  be 
the  meaning  of  Polyb.  IV.  70.  xaroi  tyjv  ix?<royaiav  t ijg  crv/x- 
rtxa-rjg  Ils\oTrovv^(rov),  is  still  recognized  in  some  considerable 
ruins  (to  which  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  citadel 
belong,  comp.  Apollod.  III.  7,  5.)  a little  to  the  north  of  the 
village  of  Tripotamia,  near  the  confluence  of  three  forest 
streams;  first,  of  the  Erymanthus,  now  called  1 Avardgiou 
and  Trivadi , rising  from  a great  fountain  towards  the 
north  in  mount  Erymanthus,  also  called  Lampeia  (now 
Zemin),  (Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  127,  &c.) ; 2ndly,  of  the 
Scupi,  from  the  east  (the  ’A poaviog  in  Pausan.)  ; and  3d!y, 
the  Decumi,  a little  more  to  the  south.  Polybius  IV.  70. 
does  not  entirely  agree  with  Pausanias  and  the  modern 
travellers;  he  seems  to  me  to  call  the  Aroanius  the  Ery- 
manthus, and  the  Erymanthus  merely  Xeigappouj.  The 
ruins  on  the  southern  side  of  the  bridge  of  Spathari 
over  the  Ladon  in  Gell,  appear  from  Pausanias  to  be  Tpo- 
7 ralci. 

15.  ’O p^ofxsvbg,  near  Kalpaki,  with  a strong  acropolis  of 
Tirynthian  architecture  on  a hill,  and  traces  of  a town  of 
some  importance  in  the  plain.  Gell  and  Dodwell  agree  very 
well  with  Pausanias  in  the  account  of  the  road  from  thence 
to  Stymphalus  and  Pheneus.  The  two  plains  of  Orchomc- 
nus  have  been  given  from  the  same  authorities  ; that  to  the 
south,  on  a higher  elevation,  is  intersected  by  a canal  for 
drawing  off’  the  water ; and  is  connected  by  a hollow  way 
(^apaSpa)  with  the  larger  one,  in  which  is  the  lake  of  Orcho- 
menus,  belonging  to  the  water-level  of  the  Ladon.  Kcefua) 
should  be  sought  in  the  little  plain  of  Dara  (respecting 
which  see,  besides  Gell,  Sibthorpe  in  Walpole’s  Memoirs 
p.  75. and  Pouqueville  tom.  IV.  p.  214.),  somewhere  near  the 
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khan  t on  As<r7roToy,  though  the  ruins  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered; and  the  fountain  Geonsk  appears  to  be  the  gulley 
called  Rheunus,  from  which  the  Tragus  6 £<a  too  Kapoeav 
7rsS/oo  pecov  7 roTapog  in  Polyb.  IV.  11,  3.  flowing  out  of  the 
lake  of  Orchomenus,  emerges.  The  district  of  N«cro»  is  called 
Nrjcroj  in  Dionys.  I.  49 ; the  city  of  Caphyae  is  called  Capya? 
in  Strabo  XIII.  p.  608.  Between  Orchomenus  and  Man- 
tinea  ’EXujx/a  Xenoph.  Hellen.  VI.  5,  13.  Msdotyiov,  may 
without  doubt  be  recognized  in  the  ruins  called  Palatict , 
contained  between  two  rivers  which  I have  laid  down  ac- 
cording to  Gell  (Pouqueville’s  Palceo-Pyrgos  is  not  else- 
where mentioned).  According  to  Pausanias,  Mantinea, 
Theisoa,  Orchomenus,  and  Caphyae  bordered  on  one  an- 
other; for  the  place,  comp.  Porphyr.  de  Abst.  II.  16.  There 
are  no  modern  routes  through  Mai vctxlct,  except  that  cross- 
ing from  Tripolitza  to  Leondari  in  Gell  and  Pouquev. ; we  are 
therefore  obliged  to  trust  to  the  scanty  information  of  an- 
cient authors.  It  lay  to  the  west  of  Mantinea,  the  Orestis 
forming  a part  of  it,  Thucyd.  V.  64.  in  which  was  ’Opeo-Qotaiov 
or  ’OpsVrej ov  (Herodot.  IX.  11.).  I shall  only  remark  that 
the  Maenalian  town  on  the  Helisson,  seventy  stad.  from 
Megalopolis  between  Dipaea  to  the  north  and  Sumetia  to 
the  south,  was  probably  called  Aoxaia,  although  Pausanias 
has  also  Aoxsu  and  Aoxoct ; Aoxoot  on  the  other  hand  is  si- 
tuated in  Cynuria  on  the  Alpheus,  Pausan.  VIII.  27, 
3.  Polyb.  XVI.  17,  6.  E vrulot  between  the  borders  of  Man- 
tinea and  Laconia,  Xenoph.  Hell.  VI.  5,  12,  21.  The  route 
of  Pausanias  from  Megalopolis  to  Methydrium  is  our  chief 
source  of  information  for  the  country  of  the  Eyr^cnoj, 
there  being  no  modern  authority. 

16.  MavTivsja,  now  Milia  according  to  Stanhope,  already 
avvoixiaQslaroc  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  book 
III.  ch.  4.  §.  7.  The  elevated  plains  of  Mantinea  and  Tegea 
are  given  in  a map  “ de  In  plaine  de  Tripolitza  dressee  ear 
“ les  memoires  du  Docteur  Pouqueville  par  B.  du  Borage 
in  the  first  travels  of  Pouqueville,  which  however  is  not 
quite  accurate.  The  fountain  of  Arne,  twelve  stad.  from 
Mantinea,  (Pausan.  VIII.  8,  3.  according  to  the  reading 
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rr, g 705y%  for  t rtg  yijg,  comp.  Coray  at  8,  54.).  Vaudon- 
court  has  there  a place  called  Arm.  For  the  eatabathron 
of  the  river  Ophis,  see  Pouqueville.  The  double  walls  in 
the  pass  towards  Tegea,  of  very  ancient  construction,  are 
given  by  Gell.  For  the  country  see  Thucyd.  V.  65.  seq. 
The  first  battle  of  Mantinea  took  place  in  a narrow  plain, 
between  the  frontier  pass  and  temple  of  Hercules.  Further 
on  towards  Mantinea  the  different  places  are  laid  down  after 
Pausanias;  concerning  the  situation  of  Phoezon  see  Horn. 
II.  VII.  143.  Alesium,  with  the  temple  of  Neptune  Hip- 
pi  us  has  been  marked  according  to  Polybius  (IX.  8,  11. 
XI.  11,  4.  6.  XI.  14,  1.)  seven  stadia  from  Mantinea  on 
the  way  to  Tegea;  this  too  has  been  our  authority  for  the 
’EXKrpaalcM  and  the  trenches.  Concerning  the  former, 

Gronovius  and  Schweighauser  suppose,  that  it  is  the  same  as 
the  territory  of  Helissus  (Ekix.ovg  in  Plutarch)  and  in  my 
opinion  correctly : in  that  case  the  mountains  of  this  district 
are  those  to  the  west  of  the  canal  and  plain.  The  two  roads 
of  Pausanias  from  Mantinea  to  Orchomenus,  described  above, 
can,  I think,  be  discovered,  the  former  in  Gell,  the  latter  in 
Dodwell.  Tsysa.  Ruins  near  the  village  of  Piali  or  Palao- 
cpiscopi  (my  map  perhaps  represents  it  too  far  from  Man- 
tinea). For  the  ancient  villages  see  above,  book  III.  eh. 
4.  §.  7;  one,  viz.  KopoOUg,  was  situated,  according  to  Pausanias 
VII.  54,  4.  Apollod.  III.  9,  1.  Diod.  IV.  34,  near  mount 
Parthenium.  MuvQvpela.  (n =8/ov  Ma vQupixbv),  <1>u\uxy),  and  the 
territory  of  the  Tapsarat  (on  the  Fapecmjf),  may  be  laid  down 
from  Pausanias.  A small  town,  Olog,  the  situation  of  which 
is  unknown,  is  mentioned  by  Steph.  Byz.  According  to  Pau- 
sanias the  primary  source  of  the  Alpheus  is  <l>uA axjj,  which, 
ev  Sug^oAcuc,  joins  a brook  now  Sarantopotamo  (Pausanias, 
Gell,  and  Pouqueville),  that  flows  from  the  pass  towards  La- 
conia (defile  of  Karvathi).  The  river  A«^a:  in  the  Fragment 
of  Deinias,  quoted  above,  p.  420.  is  perhaps  the  one  which 
forms  the  little  lake  near  Tegea.  Ii«AA avriov  which  has  been 
marked  according  to  Pouqueville1  s ma]),  belonged  to  Mae- 
nalia  according  to  Pausanias.  The  Alpheus  according  to 
Pausanias  again  appears  near  ’A <rsct,  the  ruins  of  which 
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have  clearly  been  discovered  by  Gell  near  the  khan  of 
Francobryssi : here  is  a marshy  lake,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  waters  fall  into  an  underground  passage  (comp.  Hesych. 
in  ’AaMTcts ; concerning  ’Acrea  or  ’A <ra/a,  besides  Pausanias, 
see  Xenoph.  Hell.  VI.  5,  11.  Dionys.  Perieg.  413.  Plutarch 
Cleom.  7.  which  should  be  corrected).  In  the  same  plain 
was  also  supposed  to  be  the  first  source  of  the  Eurotas, 
Pausan.  VIII.  44,  3.  It  is  to  this  that  Hesychius  in  Aeovtioj 
7ropog  refers  (Pausanias  mentions  the  lions),  comp,  in  Nug- 
<pa!ov  o%Qov  Vla>v  6 7r ayog  rijs  ’ApxaS/aj  ov  6 ’AA^etoj  7rapa/xs<- 
/B opevog  ra{  As yogevaj  PAu^aj  according  to  Toup, 

Emend,  in  Suid.  vol.  II.  p.  544.  Finally,  the  last  fountain 
of  the  Alpheus,  near  Pegse,  in  the  Megalopolitis,  has  been 
discovered  by  Gell  one  hour  twenty  eight  minutes  east  of 
Sinano. 

17.  Pausanias  and  Gell  have  made  exactly  the  same  tour 
in  the  west  of  Arcadia,  viz.  from  Psophis  to  Heraea  down 
the  banks  of  the  Ladon  ; and  hence  almost  all  the  spots 
marked  out  by  the  former  may  be  traced  in  the  latter. 
The  comparison  of  distances  (by  far  the  greatest  toil  in 
forming  a map)  may  accordingly  be  here  omifted ; every 
reader  is  at  liberty  to  examine  our  production  with  Pau- 
sanias in  his  hand.  ©sA7roucr«  is  now  Katziula,  the  Palaeo- 
Castro  and  ruins  of  a temple  at  Vanina,  are  KaAouj  or  'Aa ov:. 
The  Castro  with  the  ruins  near  Palcco-Rachi  cannot  be 
Tcuthis,  as  Gell  supposes,  since  this  place  was  situated  near 
Theisoa  in  the  later  formed  territory  of  Megalopolis.  The 
fortified 'Hpa/a  is  certainly  Agiani  (see  concerning  the  town, 
besides  Pausanias,  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  X.  1,8.  who 
with  Athen.I.  p.  SO.  jElian.  Var.  Hist.  XIII.  6.  may  be  com- 
pared with  Diodor.  XV.  40.  Dion.  Chrysost.  Orat.  I.  p.  00. 
Reisk.).  The  boundary  stream  of  Teuthoa  towards  Thelpusa 
is  now  called  Langadia ; on  its  banks  is  the  ttsIIov  of  Pau- 
sanias. From  IIera?a  there  was  a bridge  over  the  Alpheus, 
Polyb.  IV.  77,  5.  ib.  78,  S.  which  led  to  the  steep  ’AAk 

ib.  78,  3.  perhaps  the  Nerovitza  of  Gell. 

18.  Likewise  in  the  description  of  the  district  up  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheus  modern  travellers  agree  with  Pausa- 
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nias,  and  most  places  are  laid  down  with  tolerable  certainty. 
M=Aa/v=«i  is  probably  Hellenico-Castro , one  hour  to  the  east 
of  Anaziri ; and  the  ruins  of  a Roman  bath  near  Caeoreos 
belong  to  the  same  place,  which  was  a station  for  travellers, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  tab.  Peuting.  Boupayiov  may  be 
recognised  in  the  ruins  near  the  source  of  a stream.  The 
ruins  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Lusius  and  Alpheus 
are  probably  of  'P uireai.  Raphthi  on  the  hill  to  the  left 
appears  to  be  M aguQct.  Karitena  preserves  the  name  of 
Gortys  (see  Hesych.  in  Koctuvkh),  but  very  few  traces  of 
antiquity;  it  is  probably  BpevQrj.  The  river  Brentheates, 
Pausan.  V.  7,  1.  The  ancient  Togrvg,  on  the  other  hand, 
exists  in  the  Cyclopian  walls  and  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Marmora  near  Atchicolo , above  the  plain  of  Dimitanza , 
which  contains  a palaeo-castro  apparently  ©saroa. — The 
SeKToaioi  was  watered  by  the  Mylaon,  which  Hows  from 
Methydrium,  touches  the  boundary  of  Methydrium,  and 
therefore  Orehomenus  (the  former  town  being  in  the  Or- 
chomenian  territory),  is  situated  north  of  mount  Lycaeum, 
according  to  Pausanias,  who  surprises  me  by  including  it 
in  Parrhasia.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing 
two  places  of  that  name.  The  ruins  near  Cyparissia  are 
those  of  the  ancient  BacnAic,  the  Parrhasian  metropolis  of 
the  Arcadian  prince  Cypselus.  (See  above,  book  I.  ch.  3. 
§.  10.)  The  Parrhasian  fortress  of  Kv^/sXu  occurs  also  in 
Steph.  Byz.;  and  the  Ku\l/;Aix«]  xuvjc,  (Pollux  V.  5 . 37. 
40.)  appear  to  have  been  named  from  hence  (comp,  also 
Wasse  ad  Thucyd.  V.  3.)  ; which  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  Batku-Rheuma , to  the  north  of  this  place,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood, 
the  Bathos  of  Pausanias.  MsyaAoVoA^  is  beyond  doubt 
Sinano , (comp.  Corp.  Inscr.  N°.  1536.  sqq.)  watered  by  the 
Helisson,  which,  20  stades  east  of  the  town,  falls  into  the 
Alpheus.  In  Pausan.  VIII.  30,  1.  read  <rra&<W  cnrcjjTspoo 
MeyaAo7roAiTc/jy  rou  ugtsoc  K (s’lxocn)  xoitsitiv  sic  tov  AA Qsibv 
comp.  34.  3.  Immediately  before  the  town,  on  the  road  to 
Tegea,  was  Aao8ixs/«,  A otoloxsot  according  to  Pausan.  VIII. 
44.  1.  comp.  Polyb.  II.  7.  3.  ib.  51.  3.  ib.  55.  2.  Manso 
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Sparta,  vol.  III.  part  I.  p.  311.  It  was  situated  in  the 
Orestis,  Thucyd.  IV.  134.  and  therefore  in  Maenalia;  hence, 
according  to  Steph.  Byz.  in  MsyaAoVoAis,  half  the  town  was 
called  ’OpearU:  it  appears  evident,  that  the  Heiisson  form- 
ed the  boundary  between  the  Msenalians  and  Parrhasians. 
The  fortresses  of  K Xagiov,  Polyb.  IV.  6,  3.  and  to  xclto.  t'ov 
4>«jAsov,  IX.  18.  1.  are  difficult  to  determine,  as  is  also  the 
road  of  Cleomenes  to  Megalopolis  by  'Pgjtjov  (according  to 
some  authorities  Zo/tjov)  and  §f  'EAixoyvToc.  Plutarch  Cleom. 
23.  Some  information  respecting  this  district  may  be  col- 
lected from  an  inscription  found  by  Fourmont,  at  Karitena , 
see  Boeckh.  Inscript.  N°.  1534.  Concerning  the  Pythium 
there  mentioned,  see  above,  vol.  I.  p.  228.  note  b. 

19.  The  country  to  the  west  of  Megalopolis,  and  the 
river,  being  from  the  traces  of  very  ancient  civilization  in 
many  respects  the  most  interesting  of  the  Peloponnese,  is  at 
the  same  time  the  most  difficult  to  be  made  out.  The 
mountain-peak  of  Dioforti , on  whose  summit  there  exists 
an  artificial  circular  plain,  10  ells  in  diameter,  below  which, 
at  10  minutes  distance,  near  Castiaco,  have  been  discovered 
ruins  of  a Doric  temple,  and  large  antique  vases,  and  on 
another  side  also  ruins  of  a Doric  temple,  besides  an  hip- 
podrome on  a small  plain,  is  without  doubt  the  woody 
Aoxaiov  (Polyaen.  IV.  7.  9.  comp,  book  II.  ch.  6.  §.  9.); 
here  also,  precisely  according  to  the  account  of  Pausanias, 
rises  the  Plataniston,  the  principal  tributary  stream  of  the 
Neda.  Pausanias,  however,  (VIII.  38.  2.)  seems  to  be 
incorrect  in  placing  mount  Lycaeum  to  the  left  of  the 
temple  of  Ceres  Despoina,  to  the  right  of  which,  coming 
from  Megalopolis,  it  clearly  stood.  This  sanctuary,  accord- 
ing to  the  distances  in  Pausanias,  has  been  placed  on  the 
site  of  Hagios  Georgios  (where  there  are  numerous  traces 
of  antiquity),  and  'Axaxr)<riov  on  that  of  Dell l -Hass an , where 
there  are  some  Cyclopian  ruins.  In  Paus.  VIII.  36.  5. 
read,  rj iuvo  gsv  t rjz  obob  7r poc  too  ’A \<psiob  to  p=bp.u.  Aja/3«vrj 
8s  [xsTct  boo  x.  r.  A.  To  the  left  of  the  temple  is  the  present 
mount  Tc tragi,  which  appears  to  be  Cerausion,  belonging 
to  the  No/xia  o§> j.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Meda,  Pau- 
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sanias  himself  is  confused.  The  very  ancient  Tpan e%oug 
(Apollod.  III.  8.  1.  ITygin.  Fab.  170.)  lias  been  marked 
on  the  site  of  the  convent  of  St.  Anastasio , opposite  Kari- 
tena,  the  ruins  near  Labda  on  the  Alpheus  have  been  taken 
for  those  of  07 <rct,  the  ruins  of  another  town  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  those  of  Aiocoa,  according  to  Pausanias  and 
Polybius  (above,  §.  14.),  who  places  it  200  stadia  from  the 
source  of  the  Alpheus,  near  Pegae,  below  the  junction  of 
the  Lusius.  ( Paulizza ) and  the  temple  of  Apol- 

lo on  mount  Cotylion  (near  Basso) , are  clearly  made  out; 
and  we  may  perhaps  hope  for  further  information  concern- 
ing the  surrounding  district.  In  Pausan.  VIII.  41.  4.  for 
dvacrepM,  should  probably  be  read  an oorepco.  Mount  ’EAaVov, 
or  ’Ea cube,  has  been  placed  on  the  borders  of  Messenia, 
from  an  intimation  of  Ilhanus  in  Pausan.  IV.  1.  4. 

20.  To  the  south  of  Megalopolis  the  Xerillo-potamo 
falls  into  the  Alpheus;  the  above  river  is  probably  the  Car- 
nion,  into  which  flows  the  Bocheridi , formerly  Gatheates; 
the  source  of  the  former  river  fixes  the  situation  of  the 
district  of  TCpytis  (in  the  place  of  which  several  editors 
of  Pausanias  put  iEgytis)  ; the  latter  that  of  Cromitis. 
Kpwp.vcs  is  clearly  the  modern  Crano,  where  still  exist  the 
foundation  of  some  ancient  walls,  on  the  elevated  frontier 
towards  Messenia : the  temple  of  Mercury,  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  was  40  stadia  distant.  K pu>p.vo$  is  mentioned  as 
a border  fortress  of  Arcadia  by  Xenoph.  Hellen.  VII.  4. 
20.  sqq.  comp.  Callisthenes  ap.  Athen.  X.  p.  452.  E. 
This  was  the  place  which  Archidamus  III.  secretly  de- 
manded from  Nicostratus,  the  Argive  general  (Plutarch  de 
Vit.  pud.  16.  p.  180.  r eg.  apophthegm,  p.  130.),  in  the  war  of 
Olymp.  106,  in  which  several  places  belonging  to  Mega- 
lopolis, e.  g.  Helissus,  were  conquered  by  Sparta.  Manso 
Sparta,  vol.  III.  part  I pp.  241,  245.  (Schneider  ad  loc. 
gives  too  early  a date  to  the  last  event.)  Leondari , supposed 
by  Fourmont  to  be  Megalopolis  (in  conformity  with  which 
the  younger  Fourmont  gives  an  exaggerated  description  of 
the  ruins  themselves,  of  which  modern  travellers  have  been 
able  to  discover  nothing),  is  probably  AeOxrpa,  which  in  later 
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times  Plutarch  Pelop.  20.  Cieomen.  6.)  was  a border  town 
of  Megalopolis  (the  Hermaeum  on  the  frontier  was  at  the 
time  of  Pausanias  near  Belemina)  in  an  earlier  period  of  La- 
conia, Thucyd.  V.  54.  Xenoph.  Hell.  VI.  5.  24,  where  the 
MaA£«T»j  is  the  territory  of  Malea  in  TSpytis,  Pausan.  VIII. 
27.  3.  Epaminondas,  as  we  find  from  Pausanias,  reckoned 
Leuctra  itself  in  ,/Epytis.  The  traces  of  a small  town, 
100  minutes  from  Leondari  in  Gell,  I have  set  down  as  M »SJ«, 
which,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Xenoph.  Hell.  VII.  1.  28, 
lay  on  the  road  to  Parrhasia,  which  joined  the  road  con- 
necting Sparta  and  the  territory  of  the  Etresians.  Rut  as 
in  this  passage  some  MSS.  have  MHAE1A,  I have  little 
doubt  that  we  should  write  MHAAIA  for  the  Arcadian 
form  M«A a/a.  It  should  therefore  probably  be  placed  in 
the  part  of  iEpytis  between  Alpheus  and  Carnium,  and  is 
identical  with  the  MaAa»arjc  in  Pausanias.  The  roads  in 
this  country  have  been  generally  laid  down  as  they  existed 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias;  before  the  building  of  Megalo- 
polis they  were  indeed  quite  different. 

21.  As  to  the  political  division  of  Arcadia,  Pausanias  has 
been  my  guide,  wherever  it  was  impossible  to  discover  any 
different  condition  of  an  earlier  date.  The  territory  of 
Megalopolis  has  been  partitioned  according  to  its  most  per- 
manent divisions,  viz.  1.  into  Mcenalia.  This  contained  the 
towns  (Paus.  VIII.  27.  3.)  of  Alea  (situation  unknown), 
Pallantium,  Eutaea,  Sumateia,  Asea,  Peraetheis,  Helisson, 
Dipa*a,  Lycaea,  Orestasium,  besides  Ladocea,  Maenalus  it- 
self, perhaps  also  BouxoXlwv  in  Thucyd.  IV.  134.  Plin.  H.N. 
IV.  6.  10. — 2.  Parrhasia , to  which  belonged  Lycosura, 
Thocnia,  Trapezus,  Acacesium,  Macaria,  Dasea  : the  two 
last  between  Acacesium  and  Megalopolis,  with  Proseis  and 
Acontium,  the  situation  of  which  is  unknown.  Since 
Thocnia  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  Parrhasia 
must  have  crossed  the  stream,  and  consequently  Megalo- 
polis stood  partly  on  Parrhasian  ground.  Twenty,  or,  ac- 
cording to  one  manuscript,  forty  villages  (xw[aui)  of  the  Mae 
nalians  and  Parrhasians  were  incorporated  into  Megalopolis. 
In  the  Peloponnese,  Lacedaemon,  true  to  its  principles,  com- 
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pelled  Mantinea  to  surrender  the  sovereignty  of  the  Parr- 
hasians.  In  the  peace  of  418  B.C.  it  also  set  the  other 
towns,  probably  those  belonging  to  the  Maenalians,  at 
liberty,  Thuc.  V.  81.:  yet  Eutaea,  situated  in  the  Maena- 
lian  territory,  again  fell  under  the  power  of  Mantinea, 
comp.  Plutarch  Agesil.  30.  with  Xenoph.  Hell.  VI.  5.  12. — 
3.  Eutresians,  Tricoloni,  Zcetium,  Charisia,  Paroria,  be- 
sides Cnauson  and  Ptolederma,  the  site  of  which  is  un- 
known . — 4.  TEpytians , Malaea,  Leuctrum,  Cromus,  (Gatheae 
in  the  territory  of  Cromitis.  Paus.  VIII.  34.  3.)  Scirto- 
nium  and  Blenina,  (site  unknown)  ; which  is  not  the  same 
as  Belemina,  since  this  town  during  the  sovereignty  of 
Thebes  (Paus.  VIII.  35.  4.),  and  even  according  to  the 
decision  of  Philip  (Manso,  vol.  III.  part  I.  p.  419.),  re- 
mained under  the  power  of  Sparta.  For  proof  that  part 
of  yEpytis  had  from  very  early  times  belonged  to  Messenia, 
see  book  I.  ch.  5.  §.  16. — 5.  Cynurians , Gortys,  Thisa, 
Lycoa,  Aliphera.  To  these  we  may  add,  Gthly,  Thisoa , 
together  with  Teuthis  and  Methydrium , which  once  be- 
longed to  the  territory  of  Orchomenus  (Paus.  VIII.  3.  I. 
27.  3.  38.  3.)  ; whether  they  did  so  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  is  a doubtful  point,  for  which  reason  their  territory  is 
in  the  map  represented  as  separate,  which  course  I have 
followed  in  some  other  similar  cases. — 7.  The  Tripoli? , viz. 
Collide , (see  Steph.  Byz.  in  v.)  Dipocna , and  Nonacris , of 
which  last  town  I have  no  further  knowledge,  for  the  No- 
nacris in  Pheneus  cannot  here  be  meant.  The  names  of 
such  races  as  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  were  of  no  im- 
portance are  marked  in  the  Map  with  open  letters.  Amongst 
these  are  the  Azanes,  which  however  Herodotus  VI.  127. 
separates  from  the  rest  of  the  Arcadians.  Their  principal 
settlement,  according  to  mythological  genealogy,  was  Clei- 
tor,  Paus.  VIII.  4.  3.  (the  fountain  into  which  Melampus 
cast  the  defilements,  uroxaQocpyuTot,  of  the  Proetidae,  was  si- 
tuated in  Azania,  according  to  Eudoxus  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in 
v.)  ; they  inhabited,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.,  seventeen 
towns,  in  Pagupolis  (Herod,  ut  supra)  on  the  frontiers  of 
Elis,  (Strab.  p.  336.)  thus  in  Psophis,  (Polyb.  IV.  70.  3.) 
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in  Pheneus  (Steph.  Byz.  in  v.  Eustath.  vol.  II.  p.  227. 
ed.  Basil.),  and,  what  is  strange,  also  in  Lycosura,  and 
Phigalia  (Paus.  VIII.  4.  3.  ib.  41.),  likewise  in  Oresteum 
(Oresthasiuni),  Eurip.  Orest.  1663.  Hence  Euphorion  in- 
cluded the  birthplace  of  Jupiter,  near  mount  Lycseus,  in 
Azania,  ap.  Apulei.  Orthog.  p.  12.  ed.  Osann.,  and  Achaeus 
in  his  drama,  “ the  Azanes,11  spoke  of  the  Lycaean  Jupiter, 
Schol.  Eurip.  Orest.  383.  On  the  other  hand  Servius  ad 
Virg.iEn.  XI.  31.  distinguishes  the  Azanes  from  the  Parrha- 
sians,  in  whose  territory  the  Lycaean  chain  was  situated  as 
different  tribes.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  meaning  of  an 
Azan  of  Pellana,  Paus.  VI.  8.  3.  (comp.  Schol.  Apoll. 
Rhod.  I.  177.)  In  general  Azania  is  mountainous,  and  of 
little  fertility,  Zenob.  II.  54.  Apostol.  I.  70,  &c.  The 
above  genealogy  represents  Apheidas  ancestor  of  the  Te- 
geates,  as  brother  to  Azan,  (a  district  of  this  plain  was 
called  at  a late  period  ’ApeiSavrsc,  see  book  III.  ch.  4. 
§ 7.)  ; and  Elatus,  whose  family  dwelt  in  Stymphalus,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Alpheus. 

22.  Laconica.  The  road  by  which  Gell  and  Dodwell 
travelled  from  Sinano  to  Mistr a,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
described  by  Pausanias  by  Phala?sire ; at  all  events  it  is  an 
ancient  road,  as  is  shewn  by  the  ruins  scattered  along  it. 
I have  determined  the  site  of  BjA s;xiva,  BeA/3ivoc,  90  stades 
from  Megalopolis,  (Paus.  VIII.  35.  3.)  from  some  ruins  on 
mount  Xerasia.  Ai'yuj  (see  vol.  I.  p.  110.  note  z.),  from 
the  ruins  near  Hag-la  Irene ; K apuo-ro^,  celebrated  for  its 
wine  (Aleman.  Frag.  15.  ap.  Athen.  I.  p.  31.  C.  Strab.  X. 
p.  446.  D.),  above  Agrapulo-  Campo , where  there  are  also 
ruins.  The  temple  of  Minerva,  near  Belbina  (Plutarch 
Cleom.  4.  Polyb.  IV.  37.  6.  81.  11.),  must  be  distinguished 
from  that  near  Asea,  mentioned  by  Pausanias. — Ko^kuo-iov, 
Polyb.  XXIII.  1.1—7.  6.  ( Conjiictum , Liv.  XXXIX.  36. 
3.)  belongs  to  the  same  district.  Eurotas,  now  the  Ere, 
(B«i/x«£.  Etym.  M.  p.  218.  19.)  rises  in  the  highlands  to- 
wards Arcadia,  near  the  ruins  <4’  a temple  in  the  territory 
of  Belimna,  Strab.  p.  343.  Paus.  III.  21.  3.  comp.  Polyb. 
II.  54.  3.  IleAAam  (Jv  Tpi7roAsi,  Polyb.  IV.  81.  7.  comp. 
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Liv.  XXXV.  27.)  has  been  placed  on  the  site  of  the  ruins 
near  Peribolia.  The  towards  Parrhasia,  Tliuc.  V. 

53.  according  to  Xenoph.  Hell.  VI.  5.  24.  between  the  road 
from  Tegea,  and  that  by  Leuctra.  (comp.  Diod.  XV.  64. 
Steph.  Byz.  in  v. ; at  a later  period  it  belonged  to  Mega- 
lopolis, as  may  be  collected  from  Xenoph.  Hell.  VII.  4.21. 
The  village  of  ’Iov  is  laid  down  from  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  5.  24. 
who  describes  the  approaches  to  Laconia,  from  the  natural 
strength  of  its  boundary  called  Sycreg/SoAos  Aaxajvjxij,  more 
accurately  than  Diodorus.  The  chief  authorities  besides 
Pausanias  for  the  situation  of  2xor/xac,  SeAAacna,  and  n=A- 
A ava,  are  Polyb.  XVI.  16.  2.  (where,  however,  we  must 
remark,  that  the  notions  of  Polybius  are  not  quite  exact) 
37.  5.  §.  65.  7.  Liv.  XXXIV.  28.  The  brook  'OttA lrrlS, 
by  the  side  of  which  ran  the  road  to  Tegea  mentioned  in 
Polybius,  is  now  called  Chelesina ; and  the  road  is  still 
recognised  by  ancient  traces  of  wheels  and  ruins,  particu- 
larly where  Sellasia  has  been  marked  down.  K upvou  is,  ac- 
cording to  Pouqueville  tom.  IV.  c.  113,  still  called  Cari/es, 
and  lies  on  the  road  from  the  frontier  pass  of  Tegea  to 
Prasto  ; which,  however,  is  not  the  ancient  Prasiae,  but 
Rheontas,  where  Gropius  discovered  some  inscriptions  and 
coins.  The  temple  of  Apollo  mentioned  in  Xen.  Hell.  VI. 
5.  27.  cannot  be  the  Amyclsean  ; but  from  its  situation  ap- 
pears to  be  that  near  Thornax. 

On  the  situation  of  Sparta  see  book  I.  c.  4.  §.  3.  The 
plan  of  the  town  (see  map)  has  been  drawn  up  from  the 
cursory  description  of  Chateaubriand  and  Pouqueville  (in 
his  first  tour),  the  more  accurate  ones  of  English  travellers, 
a plan  amongst  the  Elgin  papers,  and  one  not  much  to  be 
trusted  in  Fourmont’s  travels,  whose  text  affords  also  seve- 
ral useful  details.  The  work  of  Le  Roy,  Monumens  de  la 
Grdce,  tom.  II.  p.  32.  pi.  32.  ed.  2.  likewise  contains  a 
plan  of  Sparta.  Barbie  du  Bocage’s  map  is  also  in  this 
part  founded  on  a plan  made  by  Fauvel.  Concerning  the 
hamlets  (xciiga*)  see  book  III.  c.  3.  §.  7.  I have  laid  them 
down  according  to  the  hypothesis  made  in  book  III.  c.  3. 
§.  7.  which  may  be  very  well  reconciled  with  Pausanias. 
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Barthelemy’s  account  (Anacharsis  c.  41.  note  5.)  is  in  part 
very  erroneous.  The  Stoic  Arcesilas  was,  according  to 
Solinus  VII.  8,  a native  of  Pi  tana.  Since  the  boroughs 
(Enus,  Onogla,  and  Stathmae,  were  situated  near  Pitana 
(Aleman.  Frag.  15.  in  Athen.  I.  p.  31.  C.),  and  the  first,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  6.  (comp,  book 
III.  c.  5.  §.  9.)  lay  between  the  river  Cnacion  and  the 
bridge  Babyca,  it  is  probable  that  Cnacion  is  the  brook  that 
flows  into  the  Tiasa,  and  Babyca  the  old  bridge  constructed 
with  large  blocks  of  stone  without  cement  over  the  Tiasa 
itself.  This  river  may  be  easily  recognized  from  Pausanias, 
and  Athen.  IV.  p.  139.  comp,  also  Hesychius  and  his  com- 
mentators. The  bridge  over  the  "I pvis  was  built,  according  to 
one  of  Fourmont’s  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot,  in  the 
year  1027.  A.  D.  The  Spartan  ayopa,  part  of  which  was 
called  xopb;,  lay,  according  to  Plutarch  Lycurg.  II.  Lac. 
Apophthegm,  p.  221.  on  the  Acropolis  (the  highest  of  the 
hills  on  and  about  which  the  city  was  built),  with  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Chalcioecus,  and  according  to  Pausan.  III.  4. 1. 
a little  to  the  east  of  the  beautiful  theatre,  part  of  which  is 
still  preserved.  The  Hyacinthian  road  (Athen.  IV.  p.  173. 
F.)  probably  led  to  Amycla?.  In  all  other  points  the  plan 
has  been  laid  down  according  to  Pausanias ; the  modern 
walls  have  also  been  marked.  The  tt wtsXoQoi  (Athen.  VII. 
p.  31.  C.  Barbosthenes,  Livy.  The  M sve\aiov — xcira. 
[Azpivois  uvutoXcLs  from  Sparta  (Polyb.  V.  22.),  the  chief  au- 
thority for  the  natural  situation  of  Sparta.  The  strong 
post  below  Sparta  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas.  (Ibid.  IV. 
24.) 

23.  Between  Sparta  and  Sclavochori , which  if  it  be  not 
the  ancient  Amycla?  (’A/xjjcAjjov  in  the  middle  ages)  must  be 
very  near  the  site  of  that  town,  Pouqueville  discovered 
traces  of  an  elliptical  dromus,  the  hippodrome  near  the 
temple  of  Neptune  (Gaiaeochus  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  5.  30.). 
Concerning  the  treasury  near  Baphio , by  the  rise  of  the 
Eurotas,  see  book  I.  c.  5.  §.  12.  Gell  and  Dodwell.  G-pamr] 
in to  1'xrrx.iov  ovpeos  v\r,v  Coluth.  225.  Concerning  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  see  book  I.  c.  5.  §.  12.  The  interior  eastern 
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and  southern  parts  of  Laconia  are  the  least  known  in  the 
whole  Peloponnese:  all  the  information  to  be  collected  from 
Morrit  (Walpole’s  Mem.  vol.  I.  p.  33.),  Gell,  Pouqueville, 
Vaudoncourt,  and  Meletius,  has  been  made  use  of;  still 
more  light  is  to  be  expected  from  Col.  Leake’s  Journal. 
Gell’s  fourteen  hours  from  Mlstra  to  Helos  must  be  very 
short  ones  (Vaudoncourt  makes  it  only  about  ten),  since 
Strabo  places  Gytheium  only  240  stadia  from  Sparta,  thirty 
mill.  pass,  the  tab.  Peuting. : in  Polyb.  V.  18.  3.  for  30 
we  should  probably  read  300.  The  descriptions  of  the  sea- 
coast  given  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  the  former  made  in  a 
voyage  by  sea,  the  latter  by  a land-journey,  are  connected, 
and  tolerably  consistent  with  each  other.  (From  Taenarum 
to  the  Eu rotas  240  stadia,  according  to  the  correct  reading 
of  the  Paris  MS. ; from  thence  to  Onugnathus  280  ; from 
thence  to  Malea  150,  as  may  easily  be  reckoned.)  Many 
places  still  retain  their  ancient  names ; for  instance,  Car- 
dam  yle — Scardamula;  Leuctra — Loutro ; the  small  island 
near  Pephnos — Pecno ; CEtylus  with  the  digamma  prefixed, 
BEITVA05  (see  above,  p.  110.  note  x),  now  Beitulo ; to 
which  may  be  added  the  harbour  Achilleius,  now  Callio  or 
Guaglio  ; consequently  that  on  the  other  side  is  Psamathus. 
Ba6u,  near  TsuSpamj,  is  now  also  called  Vathi.  Colokythia 
(Colochina?)  however  cannot  be  Gytheium,  being  too  much 
to  the  south  ; we  should  rather  look  for  Las  in  this  district, 
where  ruins  and  inscriptions  have  been  discovered.  The 
ancient  city  of  Aar  was  situated  on  lofty  rocks.  Comp. 
Steph.  Byz.  with  Paus.  vol.  I.  p.  110.  note  z.  TvQeiov  is 
now  Palcuopolis , near  Marathoiiisi  (Morrit,  B.  du  Bocage), 
surrounded  with  excellent  pasture  grounds  (the  cheeses  of 
Gythium  are  celebrated  in  Lucian  Dialog,  mer.  14.  2.), 
comp.  Paciaudi  ad  Psephism.  Gytheat.  in  Monum.  Pelopon. 
vol.  II.  §.  4.  Trinasus,  now  Trinaso.  Ilelos  retained  its 
name  during  the  middle  ages  (for  example,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  a Greek  poem  tie  bellis  Franc,  in  Grcecia 
at  Paris  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Boi  2753.  oXov  to  pepo; 
T^ax.u>yi(x$  xeti  ju-Ep/pv)  s‘-  T°  Ai\o;  sksictoli  si;  i a B ctTi^ot  xai  el; 
TYjy  Movo/3aa7av),  and  does  so,  as  it  appears,  up  to  the  present 
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day.  In  the  highlands  above  Teraki  is  supposed  to  be 
Geronthrae.  In  the  course  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Eurotas  I have  (with  B.  du  Bocage)  followed  Fourmont 
as  far  as  was  adviseable.  When  Bcnai  was  made  up  of 
’H vis,  and  ’A (ppchcria;,  these  latter  towns  still  kept  their 
names;  thus,  the  first  occurs  in  Scylax  ; the  last  in  Thu- 
cydides and  Pausanias.  ’A (ppodirloc  in  Steph.  Byz.  is  the 
proper  Laconian  form  of  the  word.  The  strong  hold  close 
by  should  be  written,  according  to  Poppo  (Thucyd.  vol.II. 
}).  203.),  K OTupru.  Near  Etis  B.  du  Bocage  has  some  ruins; 
near  Boeaj  a Palceo-C astro.  The  temple  of  Apollo  Maleates 
is  pointed  out  vol.  I.  p.  277.  note  E It  is  unnecessary  in 
Thuc.  VII.  26.  to  suppose  with  Poppo  that  Epidelium  is 
meant.  For  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  see  the  Travels 
cited  vol.  I.  p.  79-  note  S.  Scylax  gives  the  places  on  the 
coast  generally  very  correctly ; one  error,  however,  occa- 
sioned by  haste,  must  be  noticed,  viz.  immediately  after 
’E-nldavgo;  (without  doubt  portuosa)  the  author, 

thinking  of  the  Epidaurus  in  Argolis,  has  placed  the  town 
of  Ms boivoc.  Of  the  two  mountain-roads  from  Sparta  to 
Messenia,  the  most  northern  runs  through  the  pass  of  Tay- 
getum,  called  Portals  (from  porta)  ; and  by  this  Pausanias 
appears  to  have  travelled  : that  to  the  north  is  by  Kutchuk- 
Maina  (Sibthorp).  On  the  Dentheleatan  territory,  see 
book  I.  c.  7.  §•  10.  A;A Qxvioi  in  Steph.  Byz.  is  the  same 
place. 

24.  Messenia.  The  road  from  the  Neda  to  Mg dwvrj 
(Modon)  is  sixteen  hours  and  a half  in  Gelfs  Itinerary:  the 
TtapcatXovs  is  computed  by  Scylax  at  300  stadia.  The  dis- 
tance is  often  made  too  great,  partly  through  the  fault  of 
the  tabula  Peutingeriana , which  gives  thirty  Roman  miles 
from  Pylus  to  Methone.  AuAujv  on  the  borders,  a town  of 
the  Perioeci,  as  may  be  collected  from  Xenoph.  Hell.  III. 
3.  8.  Ku7rapicrcrlci  is  now  Arkadia , with  remains  of  an  Acro- 
polis and  of  a Doric  temple.  UvXog  is  commonly  placed  on 
the  promontory  of  Coryphasium  (Duker  ad  Thuc.  IV.  3.) 
on  the  site  of  Palcco-Navarino ; but  its  original  situation, 
according  to  Strabo,  was  at  the  fort  of  mount  JSgaleiis. 
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§.  24. 

The  bay  is  sufficiently  known  from  maps  made  by  the 
Venetians;  B.  du  Bocage‘ls  map  also  is  partly  founded  on 
that  of  Verguin.  HuXyicu  in  the  plural  number  (Schneider 
ad  Xen.  Hell. VI.  2.  31.),  because,  besides  the  larger  island, 
Sphacteria  ( Sparica ),  there  is  also  another  small  island 
(Farce)  in  front  of  the  bay.  Concerning  the  size  of  Sphac- 
teria, see  Stanhope’s  Topography  of  Plata?a.  I am  at  pre- 
sent more  inclined  to  suppose  Buphras  and  Torneus  to  be 
rivers  than  mountains.  Meflcovij,  now  a heap  of  ruins  2700 
paces  east  of  Modon ; of  which  fortress  there  are  several 
Venetian  maps.  For  the  district  from  hence,  as  far  as  cape 
Gallo , Acritas,  B.  du  Bocage  has  in  his  map  to  Anacharsis 
made  use  of  two  cartes  mscr.  of  Verguin,  and  in  his  map 
of  the  Morea  given  the  observations  of  Chabert,  which 
reach  from  old  Navarino  to  Coron  ; the  Messenian  bay 
begins  at  Acritas  (Agathem.  p.  15.)  ’Ao-mj,  now  some  ruins 
near  Saratcha  (B.  du  Bocage’s  Map)  ; Phaneronomi  lies 
rather  too  near  Coron , and  has  no  ruins.  Concerning  this 
Asine,  see  book  I.  c.  7.  §.  13.  The  country  was  covered 
with  wood  (Thuc.  IV.  13.)  The  modern  Coron  is  without 
doubt  the  ancient  KoAow'Ssj,  as  is  proved  by  the  distances 
in  B.  du  Bocage,  Vaudoncourt,  and  Meletius;  particularly 
its  being  seven  hours  from  Nisi,  a village  on  the  Pamisus. 
(Sibthorp)  : K ogdo^,  however  (so  called  after  the  reesta- 

blishment of  Messenia),  must,  according  to  Strabo  and 
Pausanias,  have  been  much  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Pa- 
misus : it  is  to  be  recognized  in  the  ruins  near Pentelidi  and 
BaUiada  (B.  du  Bocage1  s Map).  Concerning  these  towns, 
see  Stanhope  nt  sup.  p.  28,  96.  The  situation  of  Calamata , 
KaA upca,  is  well  known ; one  hour  to  the  north  from  hence 
are  ruins  of  baths  of  Roman  construction,  called  Loutro : 
somewhat  further  to  the  north,  near  Brackabi , is  a Palceo- 
Castro,  with  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  on  a hill  (see  Morrit), 
without  doubt  Oovplu.  Concerning  this  place,  see  book  III. 
c.  2.  §.  1.  Manso  (Sparta  vol.  I.  part  I.  p.  378.)  and 
Bredow  on  Heilmann’s  translation  of  Thucydides,  p.  43. 
wish  to  change  the  name  of  this  town  in  the  text  of  Thu- 
cydides to  0up-'«.  Poppo  Tlmcyd.  vol.  II.  p.  196.  argues 
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correctly  against  this  alteration.  I have  made  the  river 
Nedon  near  Pharae  the  ancient  frontier  line  between  Laco- 
nia and  Messenia  (see  book  I.  c.  7.  §.  9-),  although  the 
tradition  about  Abia  in  Pausan.  IV.  30.  1.  would  seem  to 
shew  that  the  boundary  of  Messenia  ran  further  to  the  east: 
Epaminondas  in  all  probability  greatly  widened  the  Messe- 
nian  territory.  Philip  of  Macedon  decided  a dispute  be- 
tween the  two  states  concerning  the  possession  of  the  river 
Pamisus  at  Leuctra  (Strabo  p.  361.  comp.  Tacit.  Ann.  IV. 
43.)  Augustus,  on  the  other  hand,  added  Pharae,  and  af- 
terwards also  Abia  (book  III.  c.  2.  §.l.),  and  even  Thuria 
to  Laconia  : this  latter  town,  however,  did  not  belong  to 
the  Eleutherolacones,  but,  like  Cardamyle,  to  the  Spartans. 
Hence  in  Strabo  VIII.  p.  360.  the  Nedon  is  stated  to  flow 
through  Laconia;  he  places  the  temple  of  Diana  Limnatis 
on  the  frontiers  merely  from  old  recollections.  Subsequently 
some  Roman  emperor  (probably  Tiberius,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dispute  about  the  boundary  noticed  by  Tacitus)  re- 
stored to  the  Messenians  all  the  district  as  far  as  the  Xolpiog 
vx? r»j,  near  Gerenia  (the  valley  of  Dolous , near  Chryties , in 
Mania). 

25.  Our  information  respecting  the  interior  of  Messenia 
is  derived  from  GelTs  routes  from  Kalamata , Leondari , and 
Arkadia  ; and  those  in  Pouqueville  from  Coron , Ithome, 
and  from  Arkadia  to  the  same  country.  I have  placed  the 
ancient  Ol^akla,  afterwards  K apvxcrm,  on  the  spot  where 
Gell  mentions  the  Palaeo-Castro,  Kokla.  'Avdctvia  is  the 
modern  Sandani  (where  there  are  likewise  ruins),  since  its 
situation  with  respect  to  the  plain,  and  distance  of  eight 
stadia  from  the  town  of  CEchalia,  appear  to  agree.  The 
springs  of  the  Pamisus,  forty  stadia  from  Messene  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  fifty  according  to  Strabo  (as  we  should 
read  with  Palmer  instead  of  250),  100  stadia  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth,  are  easily  recognized  by  the  copious  stream 
which  this  river  exhibits  immediately  after  its  rise.  Klei- 
sura , near  the  pass  to  Arcadia,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Stenyclarian  plain  from  the  west,  may  be  Awgiov  (nokig  rr,g 
lIuAoa  Ilesych.  from  a commentary  on  the  Homeric  cata- 
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logue),  HoXi^vjj,  a Pala’o-Castro  on  the  road  from  thence 
to  Konstantino.  From  the  account  of  Pausanias,  E<p« 
appears  to  be  in  this  district.  A very  remarkable  point  is 
a bridge  formed  of  three  half  arches  at  the  confluence  of 
two  mountain-streams  (Gell  p.  58.),  clearly  the  Leucasia 
and  Amphitus  of  Pausanias,  to  which  the  road  from  Corone 
as  well  as  that  from  Cyparissa  leads.  The  place  of  Messene, 
eighty  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pamisus  according  to 
Pausanias  (comp.  Scylax),  is  only  indicated  in  our  map. 
The  important  ruins  near  the  village  of  Navromatia  are 
described  by  Gell,  Dodwell,  Stanhope,  and  in  the  Journal 
of  Fourmont,  who  gives  a detailed  account  of  the  fountain 
of  Klepsudra.  ’I&opj,  now  mount  Fourkano.  According  to 
the  bearings  stated  above  in  §.  2.  Ithome  should  be  placed 
rather  more  to  the  west  than  it  is  in  our  map. 

26.  Elea.  The  town  of  ’HAij  is  now  Palmopoli,  described 
by  Gell,  Dodwell,  and  Pouqueville,  which  authorities  I 
have  followed  for  the  topography  of  this  district.  Stanhope 
also  in  his  work  called  Olympia  (London  1824),  which  con- 
tains a plan  of  the  district  of  Elis,  generally  agrees  with  my 
map.  The  Acropolis  is  now  called  Kaloscopi , Belvedere. 
The  town  lay  on  a tributary  stream  of  the  Peneus,  in  my 
opinion  the  Mipjoj  of  Pans.  VI.  26.1.  Theocr.  XXV.  15. 
Castel  Tornese , T oupvod<noi,  must  occupy  almost  the  exact 
site  of  the  ancient  ‘Tp/x/vr;  in  Strabo;  Chiarenza  that  of  KuA- 
Xr^yj  5.  mill.  pass,  from  Chelonates  according  to  Pliny, 
comp.  Chandler.  Concerning  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  see 
Ptolemy  and  Meletius.  The  ruins  between  Cratuni  and 
Kaloteichus  appear  to  be  those  of  Bou7rpa<nov ; those  near 
Andravadi  on  the  road  to  Gastuni  must  belong  to  Muprovv- 
tiov;  the  fort  of  (Pugiov  must  likewise  have  been  situated  in 
this  district  (Polyb.  V.  95.  8.).  The  ancient  strong  hold  of 
Kunopoli  perhaps  occupies  the  site  of  Ogiou$,  which  in  early 
times  belonged  to  Achaia,  afterwards  to  Elis  (Steph.  Byz. 
in  v.).  The  vtwp  mentioned  by  Paus.  V.  3.  3.  should 
also  be  sought  for  on  the  road  from  Dyme  to  Elis : the 
Schol.  Plat.  Pha?don.  p.  11.  describes  it  more  accurately  after 
Echephyllidas,  Pherecydes,  Comarchus,  and  Istrus.  Mount 
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Scollis  is  now  Sta  Merie.  Yl6\op  ’IlAiaxoj  may  be  recognized 
in  the  ruins  near  Portcs , on  the  river  Tschelehy , the  ancient 
Ladon.  Strabo  indeed  (VIII.  p.  339,  350.)  places  it  on 
tbe  sea-shore,  but  he  is  evidently  wrong.  See  Pouquev. 
tom.  IV.  p.  253.  concerning  the  Peneus  and  its  tributary 
streams.  ©aAaga*  and  ^rparop  have  been  placed,  according 
to  Polybius,  without  attempting  to  ascertain  their  exact 
situation. 

27.  From  Pylos  to  Olympia  there  is  a mountain-road, 
perhaps  the  same  on  which  Theophrastus  De  Lapid.  16*. 
notices  coal,  near  Heraclea  on  the  banks  of  the  Cytherius; 
from  Elis  to  this  place,  the  sacred  way , Paus.  Y.  25.  4.  cf. 
16.  5.  300  stadia  long,  according  to  Schol.  Plat.  Rep.  V.  p. 
164.  ed.  Ruhnken.;  according  to  Strabo  the  distance  was 
somewhat  less;  now  the  road  from  Palceopoli  to  Antilalla 
travelled  by  Dodwell.  Catacolo  or  Po?idico-Castro,  is  evi- 
dently the  ancient  <!>=/«  near  cape  Ichthys,  see  Thucyd.  II. 
25.  and  the  passages  quoted  in  Poppo,  Thucyd.  vol.  II.  p. 
177.  whose  opinion  however  I do  not  entirely  understand. 
Some  ruins  on  the  road  may  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient 
'E$vpu:  if  the  river  mentioned  by  Dodwell  is  the  Selleeis, Pyr- 
gos  may  be  2«AjUody>?,  but  Svgtiovtiov  must  also  be  near  the  sa- 
cred road;  see,  e.g.,  Steph.Byz.in  v.  I have  placed  AsrpTvoi 
on  the  site  of  Hagio  Joannes  (where  some  architectural  frag- 
ments exist),  between  the  salt  lakes  of  Py?gos,  which  have 
been  laid  down  partly  from  Pouqueville’s  description,  partly 
from  the  Carta  della  Antica  Grecia  mentioned  above,  §.  1. 
For  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus  ( Rouphia ) and  the  country 
up  to  Olympia  B.  du  Bocage  has  made  use  of  a plan  of 
Foucherof’s.  The  temple  of  Diana  Alpheionia  (book  II.  ch. 
9.  §.  3.)  was  situated,  according  to  Pouqueville's  conjec- 
ture, on  the  site  of  the  church  of  Panagia  Rouphia.  Con- 
cerning M apyuvai  or  M apyaXui  see  Wesseling.  ad  Diod.  XV. 
78.  The  small  plain  of  Olympia  ( Antilalla ) is  of  an  oblong 
form,  a mile  and  a quarter  from  east  to  west,  from  the  steep 
banks  of  the  Cladeus  to  the  brook  Miracca,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  hills  (to '0?m[xtthxx'ov  oqoc,  Xenoph.  Hellen.  VII. 
4.  14.),  the  one  bordering  on  the  Cladeus,  being  the  conical 
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shaped  mount  Cronion  (formerly  KroDpov  according  to 
Pseud.  Plutarch,  de  Fluv.  19-  3.  p.  464;  it  was  capable  of 
being  fortified,  Xenoph.  Hellen.  VII.  4.  14.  and  is  men- 
tioned as  a borough  in  Diodor.  XV.  77.),  with  the  section 
of  a theatre,  near  to  which  are  vestiges  of  the  baths  of  Ha- 
drian 200  paces  from  the  Cladeus;  55  paces  to  the  south  are 
the  ruins  of  a temple.  Towards  the  south  the  Alpheus 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  valley  ; on  the  further  side  of 
the  stream  is  a ridge  of  hills,  beneath  them,  immediately  on 
the  stream,  the  rocky  precipice  Typaeum.  Between  the 
above-mentioned  temple  and  river  is  the  hippodrome,  10 
min.  from  the  brook  Miracca , 1380  feet  long  according  to 
Fauvel,  1410  according  to  Pouqueville  : Stanhope  however 
much  doubts  whether  the  ruins  are  not  those  of  other  edi- 
fices besides  the  hippodrome.  The  stadium  is  more  to  the 
south  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  a spot  of  ground  15  feet 
lower  than  the  river,  and  divided  into  terraces,  at  present  a 
marsh,  the  ancient  walls  which  protected  it  from  the  Alpheus 
and  Cladeus  having  fallen  down.  H /era  was  6 stadia  from 
Olympia  (Schol.  Vet.  ad  Pind.  Olymp.  XI.  55.  comp. 
Bceckh.),  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  opinion  of  those 
who  place  the  ancient  Pisa  on  the  site  of  the  modern  village 
Miracca , where  Pouqueville  also  recognises  the  fountain 
Pisa,  mentioned  by  Strabo.  It  was  indeed  destroyed  at  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  Pisatans  existed 
merely  as  yjx> phcti,  scattered  in  villages,  Xen.  Hellen.  V. 
22.  31.  'AgTrivva  20  stadia  E.  of  the  hippodrome  of 
Olympia,  Lucian  de  Morte  Peregr.  35.  on  the  road  to 
Hersea.  <t>p/£a,  30  stadia  from  the  same  place  according  to 
Strabo  and  Steph.  Byz.,  is  without  doubt  the  present  Pala’o- 
Phanari , with  an  ancient  Acropolis.  The  <Pupxov  rsi^og 
Tlnicyd.  V.  49.  is  certainly  not  the  same  place,  but  must  lie 
nearer  the  frontiers  of  Laconia.  Respecting  the  eight  towns 
of  the  territory  of  Pisa  (probably  Pisa,  whose  place  ap- 
pears to  have  been  afterwards  filled  by  another,  Salmone, 
Heraclea,  Harpinna,  Cycesium,  Dyspontium,  Margalae  and 
Ephyra),  see  Orcliomenos  p.362  : some  of  these  belonged  to 
Elis  at  a very  early  period;  viz.  Dyspontium  in  Olymp.  4. 
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Phlegon.  in  Steph.  Byz.,  and  the  whole  about  Olymp.  50; 
see  below,  Appendix  IX.  under  this  Olympiad.  Concern- 
ing the  Elean  n =pioi>c)c  in  general,  see  above,  p.  57.  note  n. 
There  is  a great  want  of  modern  routes  from  Olympia  to 
Arcadia,  particularly  to  Heraea  (Polyb.  IV.  77.  5.  comp. 
Dio  Chrysost.  quoted  in  §.  17.).  Pausanias  proceeds  no 
further  than  Diagon,  where  it  should  be  remarked  that  he 
supposes  himself  in  this  part  of  his  Itinerary  coming  from 
Arcadia;  (opoi  8=  i rpo$  VI.  21.  3.  begin  an  entirely  new  sec- 
tion, and  we  ought  probably  to  read  afterwards  xcitu  Tale. 
$ix(3avru)v  7ror«jU.ov,  leaving  out  8e.)  Pouqueville  and  Sibthorp 
describe  the  road  by  Lalla  to  Psophis;  Hughes  reckons  ten 
hours  from  Olympia  to  Andruggana , which  lies  in  our  map 
between  Aliphera  and  Lycoa. 

28.  In  Triphylia  Pausanias  only  describes  a road  from 
Messenia  by  Samicum  to  Olympia,  nearly  the  same  as  that 
given  in  Gell.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
Mavropotamo  to  be  the  ancient  Anigrus,  since  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  two  streams  agree  precisely,  and  the  grottos 
of  the  nymphs  of  the  Anigrus  may  be  still  recognized. 
Mount  Smirne  must  be  the  ancient  Minthe,  the  Palaeo- 
Castro  situated  thereon,  the  fortress  of  Sagjxov,  ’A prjvY}  must 
be  placed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  TluXog  TpipoXiocxog, 
according  to  Strabo,  somewhat  higher  up  the  Anigrus. 
Should  a traveller  proceed  up  the  course  of  the  Navropo- 
tamo , he  would  perhaps  discover  the  entrance  of  the  two 
brooks  Acidon  and  Iardanus  ; perhaps  even  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Xy.x.  Pausanias  neglected  to  make 
this  expedition.  For  the  ancient  accounts  respecting  this 
district,  see  Orchomenos  p.  372.  According  to  Strabo,  the 
temple  of  the  Samian  Neptune,  at  or  near  Samicum,  was 
distant  100  stadia  from  Leprcum.  According  to  the  tab. 
Peuting.  Samicum  was  fifteen  m.  p.  from  Olympia,  thirty 
from  Cyparissia.  We  know  besides  that  Aenpeov  lay  to  the 
south  of  the  Anigrus,  forty  stadia  from  the  sea,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Neda  (Callim.  Hymn.  Jov.  38.) : it  is 
without  doubt  the  Palaeo-Castro  of  Pischino ; for  Gell  went 
thither  from  Minthe,  going  in  one  hour  and  forty  minutes, 
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(Dodwell  two  hours  and  thirty  min.),  along  the  coast,  and 
afterwards  two  miles  (Dodwell  one  hour)  inland.  Close  by 
is  the  village  of  Scirene , the  name  of  which  is  probably  de- 
rived from  the  fountain  Arene.  Further  to  the  east  is  Mos- 
tizza , a Palaeo-Castro,  exactly  in  the  situation  of  M«x<crro?. 
Between  Macistus  and  Heraea  lies  ’'An stov:  see  Polyb.  IV. 
77.  9,  89.13,  where  A Iniov  should  be  corrected.  The  Acro- 
polis near  the  Neda,  seven  miles  and  a half  from  Strovizza , 
one  hour  and  thirty  min.  from  the  coast,  south-west  of  Ma- 
cistus, is  without  doubt  n vpyot.  Aulon  is  pointed  out  by 
the  ruins  in  a hollow  valley  (auAcov)  thirty-two  min.  south  of 
the  Neda  : other  ruins  a little  more  to  the  south  may  be 
those  of  vO \ovpoc.  Aa<nu>v}  according  to  Xenoph.  Hell.  VII. 
4.  12.  sq.  Diodor.  XIV.  17.  XV.  77.  should  be  placed  to 
the  south  of  ’Axpwpsia,  and  towards  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia. 
On  the  road  from  Samicum  to  Olympia  lay  SxjAAouc,  anti 
the  temple  of  Diana  consecrated  by  Xenophon,  twenty  sta- 
diafromthe  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  (Xenoph.  Anab.Y. 
3.11 . Diog.  Laert.  II.  53.  on  the  banks  of  the  Selinus.  Strabo 
VIII.  p.  387.  Comp.  Schneider  Epimetr.  ad  Anab.  p.  447. 
Krueger  de  Xenoph.  Vita  qucest.  crit.  But  mount  Phellon 
near  Scillus  can  neither  be  Pholoe,  which  extended  only  as 
far  as  the  territory  of  Pisatis,  nor  the  'Q\vfxniaxbv  opot,  which 
lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alpheus.  A enpsov,  M xxuttoc, 
and  Ylupyo;  have  been  marked  as  independent  towns : it  is 
certain  that  the  first  was  so  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
according  to  the  Spartan  principle;  and  this  being  the  case, 
the  others  cannot  be  well  supposed  to  have  been  dependent 
upon  Elis.  The  pass  near  Samicum  (now  Kleidi ) was  pro- 
bably the  key  of  Elis,  since  Lepreum  lay  sn)  'Ha slug 

(Thucyd.  V.  34.),  and  remained  so  till  about  Olymp.  95.  3. 
when  Elis  lost  almost  the  whole  of  her  Ylspioixlg. 

29-  I shall  close  this  article  with  some  remarks  upon  the 
geography  of  Ptolemy.  Taking  the  Latin  version  and  the 
Codex  Coislinianus  for  our  text,  we  find  the  places  on  the 
coast,  where  Ptolemy  could  follow  the  numerous  Peripli  of 
Greece,  are  marked  with  tolerable  correctness  (the  only 
mistake  which  surprises  us  is  the  small  extent  given  to  the 
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bay  of  Argolis)  ; it  is  however  very  difficult  to  unravel  the 
confused  accounts  of  the  interior.  W e shall  merely  add  a 
few  remarks,  which  follow  necessarily  from  a comparison  of 
the  whole. 

At  Schcenus  in  the  Corinthian  territory  we  should  read 
longit.  N«,  yo.  latit.  (Coisl.  N«,  y.  A£).  The  correction 
of  <J>A<owj  is  given  above,  §.  10.  It  is  strange  that  in  Achaia 
Ptolemy’s  Map  should  have  placed  Helice  at  a distance 
from  the  sea.  But  the  geographer  cannot  have  been  so  mis- 
informed as  to  place  Olympia  several  miles  from  the  Al- 
pheus,  and  we  should  read  longit.  Mrj,  yo.  (Coisl.)  latit.  Af 
(Af,  S.  Coisl.).  Query,  from  what  name  is  Kopuv>j  in  Elis 
corrupted?  Typanea  and  Hypania  are  mentioned  as  towns 
of  Elis,  but  by  a faulty  longitude  placed  too  near  Arcadia  ; 
the  longitude  for  the  former  town  should  be  M>j,  H.  latit. 
Af,  y, — for  the  latter  M>j,  H.  latit.  Af.  though  the  latitudes 
throughout  the  work  are  universally  too  much  to  the  north. 
The  <7uva<pij  of  the  Alpheus  and  Pamisus  is  an  error,  such  as 
frequently  occurred  in  ancient  maps,  where  the  lines  repre- 
senting rivers  were  often  made  too  long.  The  Messenian 
‘ Axlapjog  should  probably  be  altered  into  StsvuxA ocgo;.  But 
how  can  we  account  for  finding  T poityv  in  this  quarter  ? In 
the  Periplus  of  the  coast,  which  Ptolemy  possessed,  Colo- 
nides  had  been  by  an  oversight  placed  before  instead  of 
after  Acritas.  Messene  on  the  coast  is  an  evident  mistake. 
In  Laconia,  B <avSuva  between  Acriae  and  Asopus  seemed  to 
be  an  interpolation,  before  an  ancient  inscription  (Boeckh 
Corp.  Inscr.  No.  1336.)  offered  the  same  name  under  the 
form  of  BiaS*vou7roAif.  The  island  of  should  per- 

haps be  corrected  'Ea eva.  In  order  to  give  a proper  form 
and  proportion  to  the  western  peninsula  of  Laconia  we 
should  read,  Leuctrum  As,  f.  (Gr.  text)  MS,  Hy.  (Coisl.) 
Promontory  of  Taenarum  AS,  yo,  (vulgo  y)  N.  Malea  lies  As’ 
Na,  y.  Coisl.  and  other  manuscripts.  For  Tepyvla  we  should 
read  Ts^ovOpai,  for  Kgoviov,  Bopsiov.  In  placing  the  sources  of 
the  Eurotas  in  this  mountain  (according  to  Coisl.  and  Lat. 
text) , Ptolemy  probably  mistook  a tributary  stream  for 
that  river ; yet  he  places  Belemina  close  to  it,  knowing  that 
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the  Eurotas  rose  in  Beleminatis.  We  give  up  altogether 
the  explanation  of  the  territory  of  Arcadia,  as  Ptolemy  had 
as  little  idea  of  this  country  as  Strabo  himself.  But  Stym- 
phalus  is  no  other  than  Cyllcne.  In  the  neighbourhood  he 
places  the  source  of  the  Alpheus,  having  mistaken  the  La- 
don  for  that  river,  as  several  later  writers  have  also  done  ; 
e.  g.  Meletius  and  Sibthorp.  Lilaea,  on  the  borders  of  Ar- 
golis,  should  be  Alea,  and  Lysias,  Asea  : these  are  all  the 
alterations  that  occur  at  present. 
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On  the  Map  of  northern  Greece. 

i.This  map  has  upon  the  whole  been  constructed  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  Peloponnese.  It  has  been  founded 
on  mathematical  calculations  of  the  longitude  and  latitude, 
and  bearings  taken  by  the  compass : the  routes  of  ancient 
and  modern  travellers  have  been  entered ; and  in  this  man- 
ner was  obtained  a more  certain  foundation  than  most  of 
the  modern  maps  could  afford,  as  these  must  themselves  be 
examined  by  the  same  process  before  they  can  be  followed 
with  confidence.  Of  the  maps  whose  assistance  was  then 
called  in,  no  one  was  more  used,  because  none  furnishes 
more  details,  and  appears  in  general  to  be  executed  with 
such  accuracy  as  the  “ Carte  physique  historique  et  routiere 
“ de  la  Grece,1"’  published  in  four  sheets  at  Paris  in  1826, 
and  prepared  with  great  care  by  Lapie,  the  “ geographe  du 
“ roi,”  from  materials  collected  by  the  French  ambassador 
at  the  Porte,  count  Guilleminot,  and  by  count  Fromelin, 
as  well  as  from  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers,  and  the 
astronomical  observations  of  Gauttier  and  Smith. 

The  following  remarks  are  intended  merely  to  state  the 
chief  authorities  on  which  my  map  is  grounded,  and  to  enter 
into  detail  only  in  fixing  the  boundaries  between  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  and  states ; one  of  the  chief  objects  of  this  map 
being  to  give  a clear  view  of  the  outward  political  condition 
of  Greece  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

2.  Thessaly.  In  this  province  the  routes  of  sir  W. 
Gell  (Itinerary  of  Greece)  and  of  Dodwell  (Classical  Tour) 
have  been  used,  which  unluckily  go  only  from  Zeitun  (La- 
mia) along  the  coast  to  Volo  (not  far  from  Iolcus) ; by  Be- 
lestina  (Pherae)  to  Larissa  and  Tempe,  and  return  by  Phar- 
salus  and  Thaumacus  to  Zeitun.  For  Hestiaeotis,  Pouque- 
ville  is  the  chief  guide.  In  fixing  the  ancient  towns  a proper 
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attention  has  been  paid  to  the  marks  of  ruins  on  the  Map 
of  Lapie. 

The  chief  point  which  we  have  here  to  consider  in  refer- 
ence to  the  object  stated  above,  is  the  division  of  Thessaly 
into  tetrads , or  tetrarchies ; of  which  my  map  probably 
contains  the  first  attempt  at  an  accurate  representation. 
This  division,  an  institution  of  the  ancient  Aleuas  the  Red- 
haired  (’AA eva  tou  nuppov),  the  progenitor  of  the  family  of 
the  Aleuadae,  existed  at  the  time  represented  in  this  map 
(see  Hellanicus  and  Aristotle  ap.  Harpocrat.  in  t erpoip^ioi), 
and  doubtless  came  into  operation  chiefly  on  the  occasion  of 
common  expeditions  under  one  tagos , or  leader ; since  in 
other  respects  the  single  republics  and  tribes  governed  them- 
selves independently.  Of  these  tetrarchies,  1.  Hestiocotis 
is  often  clearly  designated  as  the  mountainous  country  be- 
tween Pindus  and  Olympus;  the  Peneus  was  generally  the 
southern  boundary,  Tricca  and  Pharcadon  on  the  northern 
bank  of  that  river  being  expressly  included  by  Strabo  in 
Hestiaeotis.  The  Peneus  however  probably  was  not,  in  its 
whole  course,  the  exact  boundary : for  the  district  of  the 
powerful  Larissa,  which  belonged  to  Pelasgiotis,  could  hardly 
have  been  bordered  by  a river  running  under  the  walls  of 
the  town,  not  to  mention  the  Perrhaebian  towns  which  were 
tributary  to  Larissa  (Strabo  IX.  p.  440.).  Gyrton  also,  a 
city  once  possessed  by  the  Perrhaebians  (ib.  p.  439),  yet 
belonged  to  Pelasgiotis  (ib.  p.  441.  cf.  443.) ; nevertheless 
it  cannot  be  proved  with  certainty  that  Gyrton  was  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Peneus,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  map. 
A part  of  Hestiaeotis,  not  the  whole  tetrarchy,  was  inha- 
bited by  the  Perrhaebians,  who,  as  being  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  the  Lapithae  (ib.  p.  441.), 
were  once  established  in  the  valley  of  the  Peneus : hence 
the  inhabitants  of  Atrax  in  Pelasgiotis  (Strabo  p.  441. 
Steph.  Byz.  in  v.)  are  by  Livy  said  to  be  “ ex  Perrlicebia 
“ riundi  ’ (XXXII.  15.).  In  the  historical  time  the 
Perrhaebians  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  the  Titaresius,  as  far  as 
mount  Olympus  and  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia ; Cyretiae 
(on  the  situation  of  which,  see  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript.  N°. 
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1770.)  is  in  Livy  XLII.  53.  evidently  represented  as  a Per- 
rhfebian  city,  as  also  Mallcea,  XLII.  67.  Strabo  states  that 
Limone,  Oloosson,  and  Phalanna  were  Perrhaebian  towns. 
The  same  is  stated  of  Gonnus  in  Steph.  Byz.  in  v.  and 
Schol.  Lycophr.  905.  The  Pelagonian  Tripolis  (Pythium, 
Azorum,  Doliche)  is  also  reckoned  under  Perrhaebia  by 
Livy,  XLII.  67.  These  Perrhaebians,  who  from  formerly 
extensive  possessions  had  shrunk  into  a small  mountain 
people  (o l V7ro\si<pdsvTSf , or  auaTcxXsvTeg  7 rsp)  t a.  repia  rot> 

’OXvfxi roil  pspy,  Strabo),  were  geographically  quite  distinct 
from  the  emigrant  Perrhaebians  (jaeravaoTa»)  who  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Pindus  towards  Athamania  and  ACtolia,  Strabo 
p.  434,  440,  442. 

3.  Pelasgiotis  includes  the  Pelasgian  plains  which  stretch 
from  Larissa  to  Pherae,  near  mount  Pelion.  The  Laris- 
saeans  were  Pelasgiots  (Apollod.  II.  4.  4.  and  others), 
whose  territory  comprehended  the  lake  Nestonis,  (which  ap- 
pears from  Strabo  to  have  been  formerly  much  larger  than 
it  is  now,)  and  the  plains  on  the  river  Amyrus  above  lake 
Boebefs.  It  also  included  Atrax  and  Gyrton  (sup.),  Cran- 
non  and  Mopsium  (Simonides  ap.  Strab.  p.  441.  and  Steph. 
Byz.),  the  lake  Bcebei's  and  Scotussa  (Strab.  ibid,  and  VII. 
p.  329.).  Also  Pherae,  and  the  Pheraean  harbour  Pagasae  ; 
and  hence  Scylax  makes  the  country  of  the  Thessalians  ex- 
tend thirty  stadia  in  width  between  Phthiotis  and  Magnesia 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pagasetic  bay.  Pelasgiotis  was  a district 
inhabited  by  the  Thessalians  themselves,  and  belonging  im- 
mediately to  the  Thessalians ; hence  families  of  Thessalian 
princes  occur  in  Larissa,  Crannon,  and  Pherae.  Simonides, 
agreeing  with  Scylax,  includes  tu  nep)  ArjpjrpiaSa,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  more  recent  city  of  Demetrias  near  Iolcus, 
in  Pelasgiotis.  This  however  is  the  boundary  of  Pelasgiotis 
and  Magnesia , which  was  not  comprised  in  the  tetrarchies, 
perhaps  because,  at  the  time  when  this  division  was  made, 
it  had  not  as  yet  become  subject  to  the  Thessalians.  Iolcus 
is  included  by  Scylax  and  others  in  Magnesia,  as  is  the 
later  town  of  Demetrias  by  Polybius  and  Strabo  ; Apollo- 
dorus  (Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  III.  1090)  supposed  the  existence 
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of  a separate  tetrarchy  called  Iolcitis,  distinct  from  Thessa- 
liotis,  Phthiotis,  and  Pelasgiotis.  Nevertheless  Ptolemy 
makes  Iolcus  a town  of  Pelasgiotis;  and  from  Herod.  V.  94. 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  Thessalians  had  it  at  their  en- 
tire disposal.  Northward  the  boundary  of  Magnesia  passes 
above  Pherae  (Strabo  p.  436.)  and  the  plains  of  Dotium, 
near  the  Boebean  lake.  The  A/Sy//,a  opr},  A/Sugoj  xoAcovoi  in 
the  Dotian  plains  opposite  mount  Amyrus  (Hesiod.  Ii/’H oluic, 
fragm.  19.  ed.  Gaisford,  see  Heyne  ad  Apollod.  p.  276.), 
in  the  legend  in  Strabo  XIV.  p.  647.  are  represented  as 
part  of  Magnesia.  Laceria,  the  native  place  of  Coronis, 
the  mother  of  vEsculapius,  in  the  Dotian  plain,  is  called  a 
Magnesian  town  by  Hellanicus,  ap.  Stepli.  Byz.  in  v.  Pliny 
H.  N.  IV.  16.  gives  a much  greater  extent  to  Magnesia,  in- 
cluding in  it  the  towns  of  Orthe,  Phalanna,  Gyrton,  Cran- 
non,  Dotium,  Melitaea,  and  Phylace,  against  all  the  other 
authorities.  Homole,  or  Homolium,  must,  according  to 
Dicaearchus  ((Slog  'EAAaSoc),  be  considered  as  the  northern 
boundary  town  of  Magnesia ; it  was  near  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley  of  Tempe  and  the  Pelasgian  plains 
(Strab.  p.  443.  xoitu  tyjv  hg^yjv  rrjg  tov  n>jve<oy  8ia  rcuv  Te[A7 tcuv 
diex/3o\rjg,  as  should  be  written),  about  the  site  of  the  modern 
Ambelakia. 

4.  Phthiotis  includes,  according  to  Strabo  (see  particu- 
larly p.  430.),  the  southern  part  of  Thessaly,  stretching 
lengthwise  in  a line  parallel  to  mount  CEta  from  the  Malian 
and  Pylaean  bays  to  Dolopia  and  mount  Pindus,  and  in 
width  as  far  as  Pharsalus  and  the  Thessalian  plains.  Its 
inhabitants  were  the  Achceans,  who  were  hence  called  'A^aio) 
<P$ia>rcti,  a double  name,  under  which  they  are  commonly 
enumerated  in  the  lists  of  the  Amphictyonic  nations.  It  is 
known  from  Herodotus  that  Halos  was  in  Achaia  (it  is  also 
called  “ the  Phthiotan”  by  Strabo  and  Pliny),  and  Strabo 
places  the  northern  boundary  of  Phthiotis  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Pyrrha  (p.  435.),  which  agrees  completely  with  the 
statement  of  Scylax  as  to  the  width  of  the  Thessalian  terri- 
tory on  the  Pagasetic  bay.  Further  to  the  south  Thebes 
was  Achaean- Phthiotan  (according  to  Dicaearchus,  Strabo, 
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and  others),  Larissa  Achaean  (Dicaearch.),  Phylace  Achaean 
(Strab.),  Pteleum  and  Antron  Achaean- Phthiotan  (Liv. 
XLII.  67.) ; and  Scylax  describes  the  whole  coast  by  the 
name  of  ’A %a»o»  napaXioi.  The  southern  coast,  adjoining  it, 
was  also,  according  to  Strabo  and  others,  Achaean  ; here 
was  the  extensive  territory  of  the  Lamians,  which  is  stated 
by  Scylax  to  reach  beyond  Echinus  (see  vol.  I.  p.  50. 
note  s).  In  the  interior  of  the  country  Strabo  is  probably 
not  quite  correct  in  placing  mount  Othrys  to  the  north  of 
Phthiotis  (p.  433.),  since  the  Phthiotan  Achaeans  dwelt  a 
considerable  distance  beyond  it,  and  reached  as  far  as  the 
plain  of  Pharsalus.  Xenophon  more  correctly  calls  the 
ridge  of  Othrys,  to  the  south  of  Narthacium,  “ the  Achaean 
<£  mountains  of  Phthia,”  Hell.  IV.  3.  9-  Melitaea  was,  ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  Achaean,  and  what  is  remarkable, 
Eretria,  the  site  of  which  is  accurately  known  from  Poly- 
bius XVIII.  3,  is  by  Thucydides  called  Phthiotan.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  Herodotus  calls  the  Apidanus,  which 
from  Thucydides  and  Strabo  appears  certainly  to  be  the 
river  which  ran  through  Pharsalus,  the  largest  of  the  rivers 
of  Achaia  (VII.  196.)  ; a considerable  part  of  its  course 
must  therefore  have  probably  lain  within  Achaia.  On  the 
map  the  boundaries  are  laid  down  as  they  were  about  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides ; at  a later  period  Phi- 
lip put  an  end  to  the  wars  of  Halus  and  Pharsalus  by  giving 
the  land  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  by  which  measure 
Phthiotus  was  much  narrowed  in  this  quarter. 

5.  From  Phthiotis,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  the 
neighbouring  districts  of  the  Dolopians,  Malians,  and  AEni- 
anes  should,  as  it  appears,  be  distinguished.  Dolopia 
was,  according  to  Homer,  at  the  end  of  Phthia  (samara 
d^/yjj),  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  comprehended  in 
Phthiotis ; hence  the  Dolopians  are  never,  at  least  in  early 
times,  mentioned  among  the  vassals  of  the  Thessalians. 
But  that  Dolopia  reached  as  far  east  as  is  represented  on 
the  map  is  certain  from  the  fact  that  Ctymene,  which  was 
not  far  from  lake  Xynias,  belonged  to  Dolopia,  Apoll.  Rh. 
I.  585.  Steph.  Byz.  Nevertheless  Cymine,  which  Livy 
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XXXII.  13.  mentions  as  a Thessalian  town  not  far  from 
mount  Oth rys,  appears  to  be  the  same  place,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  Dolopia  probably  receded.  It  also  agrees  with 
the  wider  extension  that,  according  to  Thucyd.  V.  51,  the 
Dolopians  dwelt  not  very  far  from  Heraclea  Trachinia. 

In  like  manner  the  Melians,  or  Malians,  were  an  indepen- 
dent people,  whose  little  territory  is  well  known  from  the  bat- 
tle of  Thermopylae,  and  particularly  by  Herodotus’  very  ac- 
curate description  of  the  locality.  Anticyra  was  the  northern- 
most town  of  the  Malians  (Herod.  VII.  198);  the  boundary 
passed  between  Lamia  and  Anticyra.  In  like  manner  we 
learn  that  the  Anopaea,  the  path  over  mount  CEta,  by  which 
the  Persians  turned  the  army  of  Leonidas,  in  part  divided 
the  territory  of  the  Trachinian  Malians  from  that  of  the 
(Etaeans  (Herod.  VII.  217),  by  which  statements  alone  the 
district  of  Malis  is  nearly  determined.  Colacea  was  a Ma- 
lian town,  destroyed — at  what  time  does  not  appear — by  the 
Thessalians  (Theopompus  ap.  Athen.  VI.  p.  254  E.).  On 
the  division  of  the  Malians  into  Tgot^lvtoi,  'lepvjj,  and  Yiapu- 
Aio»,  see  book  I.  c.  2.  §.  5.  In  laying  down  Thermopylae, 
the  authorities  mentioned  in  book  I.  c.  2.  §.2.  have  been 
followed  ; at.  the  same  time  it  has  been  remembered  that 
the  Sperchius  has,  by  its  large  deposits  of  mud,  consider- 
ably advanced  the  border-line,  and  thus  altered  the  shape 
of  the  whole  district.  The  internal  line  represents  the  an- 
cient coast,  and  at  the  same  time  the  present  course  of  the 
Sperchius,  which  now  receives  all  the  small  streams  that 
formerly  discharged  their  waters  directly  into  the  sea.  The 
authority  of  Sophocles  in  Strabo,  who  includes  Trachinia 
in  Phthiotis ; of  Pliny,  who  makes  Phthiotis  reach  as  far 
as  the  mountains  of  Callidromus ; and  of  Ptolemy,  who  calls 
Heraclea  a town  in  Phthiotis, — can  hardly  prevail  against 
the  more  exact  statements  of  the  ancient  historians.  Sopho- 
cles perhaps  went  on  the  fact  that  the  empire  of  Achilles  in 
the  Homeric  Catalogue  comprehends  Trachis.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  at  particular  times  the  dominion  of  the 
Thessalians  reached  as  far  as,  and  even  beyond,  Thermo- 
pylae: generally,  however,  this  district  lay  without  the  boun- 
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dary  of  the  Thessalian  empire,  as  its  subjects  are  distinctly 
said  to  be  only  Aehaeans,  Perrhaebians,  and  Magnetes. 

For  the  jEnianes,  I refer  to  book  I.  ch.  2.  §.  6.  Strabo’s 
statement,  that  they  reached  as  far  as  Heraclea  and  Echinus, 
is  inconsistent  with  his  own  repeated  testimony  that  Phthi- 
otis  bordered  on  the  Malians  (p.  429,  433.),  which  would 
not  then  be  the  case. 

6.  Thessaliotis  derived  its  name,  as  Buttmann  has  re- 
marked (Mythologies  v ol.  II.  p.  262,  276.),  from  its  having- 
been  first  occupied  by  Thessalians  who  came  from  Thesprotia. 
The  Thessaliots,  according  to  Strabo  IX.  p.  430.  (where  the 
reading  of  the  Vatican  and  other  good  MSS.  should  evi- 
dently be  received)  are  those  who  inhabited  the  plains  below 
Hestiaeotis ; next  to  them  the  Pelasgiots  (ol  etpegijs)  occupied 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Magnesian  territory  on  the  coast. 
Strabo  in  this  passage,  in  describing  the  districts,  observes 
the  same  order  as  before  in  enumerating  them  ; a remark 
without  which  the  passage  cannot  be  understood.  The  rivers 
Apidanus,  Enipeus,  and  others,  are  in  Strabo  p.  438.  called 
the  rivers  of  Thessaliotis.  Phyllus  and  Ichnae  were  in  this 
tetrarchy,  of  which  places  Phyllus  is  plainly  connected  with 
the  Phyllean  mount,  which  Apollonius  I.  37.  places  near 
Piresiae  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Enipeus  and  Apidanus. 
Hence  also  Pharsalus  must  be  placed  in  Thessaliotis.  For 
although  Livy  XXXIII.  34.  appears  to  include  Pharsalus  in 
Phthiotis,  this  appearance  should  not  be  trusted : for  Phar- 
salus is  often  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  families  of  Thessalian 
princes,  particularly  of  the  Scopadae,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  the  case,  if  it  had  been  a Phthiotan  or  Achaean 
town : in  Scylax  also  Pharsalus  is  not  Achaean,  but  Thes- 
salian. If  we  adopt  the  statement  of  Strabo  p.  435.  that 
Itonus,  which  was  situated  above  the  Phthiotan  Thebes,  to- 
gether with  the  temple  of  the  Ltonian  Minerva,  and  the 
brook  Cuarius,  belonged  to  Thessaliotis,  we  should  have  a 
very  intricate  and  broken  boundary  line  for  Phthiotis:  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  difficulty  arises  from  a confusion 
of  this  with  another  temple  of  the  ltonian  Minerva,  of 
which  I will  speak  presently,  after  first  examining  a ques- 
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tion,  which,  though  belonging  to  fabulous,  is  also  of  great 
importance  to  historical  geography. 

7.  It  regards  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  names  JEolis 
and  Arne  in  Thessaly.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
district  of  yEolis,  whence  the  yEolian  Boeotians  came  to 
Boeotia  (Diod.  IV.  67.),  and  in  which  Arne  was  the  chief 
town  (Tliuc.  1. 12.),  was  situated  on  the  Pagasetic  bay,  and 
comprehended  the  country  below  I tonus.  Such  was  the 
supposition  adopted  by  Clavier,  Raoul- Rochette,  and  also 
by  the  author,  both  in  former  writings,  and  in  the  present 
work,  book  III.  ch.  4.  §.  6.  Nor  is  this  hypothesis  with- 
out foundation.  For  Pliny  calls  Arne  a Phthiotan  city,  as 
also  the  Scholiast  to  Iliad  XVI.  233.  and  the  Scholia  to 
the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  v.  133.  mention  the  expulsion 
of  the  Boeotians  from  the  country  about  the  Pagasetic  gulf. 
Yet  it  must  always  have  been  admitted  that  this  supposition 
is  attended  with  difficulties.  For,  in  the  first  place,  in  the 
Homeric  catalogue  this  district  is  Achaean  ; it  is  here  that 
the  poet  places  the  kingdom  of  Protesilaus,  which  includes 
Phylace,  Pyrasus,  Itonus,  Antron,  and  Pteleum ; and  Pro- 
tesilaus is  in  mythology  a Phthiotan  prince,  as  being  the  de- 
scendant of  Deisas:  in  Iliad  XIII.  693.  the  subjects  of 
Protesilaus  are  also  called  Phthians.  It  agrees  with  these 
accounts,  that  in  historic  times  the  whole  of  this  district 
from  Halus  to  Antron  was  Achaean.  Again,  Herodotus 
VII.  176.  says  that  the  Thessalians  came  from  Thesprotia 
to  inhabit  iEolis,  which  they  then  possessed;  in  like  man- 
ner Diodorus  IV.  67.  says  that  Boeotus,  the  son  of  Neptune 
and  Arne,  and  father  of  Itonus,  had  dwelt  in  iEolis,  then 
called  Thessaly  ; with  which  it  agrees  remarkably,  that  the 
mass  of  the  Thessalian  bondslaves,  the  Penestae,  was 
formed  of  yEolian  Boeotians;  see  particularly  Archemachus 
ap.  Athen.  VI.  p.  264.  B.  The  battle  between  the  Thes- 
salians and  the  Boeotians  of  Arne  is  likewise  always  con- 
sidered as  the  chief  event  by  which  the  Thessalians  founded 
their  great  empire:  see  C'harax  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  Awpiov; 
Photius  Lex.  in  Y\zvz<ttcu  (p.  409- 18.),  with  the  emendation 
in  vol.  II.  p.  65.  note1;  and  Polyaenus  Strat.  VIII.  44. 
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All  these  accounts,  if  understood  strictly,  are  quite  inex- 
plicable, if  Arne  and  iEolis  were  on  the  Pagasetic  bay, 
which  was  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Phthiotan 
Achaeans ; and  even  admitting  that  a narrow  strip  of  Thes- 
saliotis  advanced  so  near  the  sea,  yet  it  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  the  chief  country  which  the  Thessalians  had  so 
anxiously  desired  to  obtain.  If  then  we  are  almost  com- 
pelled to  suppose  that  the  ancient  JEolis  and  Arne  were 
the  same  as  Thessaliotis  in  later  times ; the  following  new 
discovery  affords  a decisive  confirmation  for  that  conjec- 
ture. This  discovery  is  the  exact  determination  of  the  site 
of  Cierium  (K ispiov),  which  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  i nvAp>j, 
was  identical  with  the  ancient  Arne.  Leake  (Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  vol.  I.  p.  154)  has  from 
inscriptions  and  coins  found  on  the  spot  incontestably  proved 
that  Cierium  was  on  the  site  of  the  modern  village  of  Ma- 
taranga , in  the  middle  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Peneus,  be- 
tween the  Enipeus  or  Apidanus  and  a tributary  of  that 
river : and  thus  it  is  nearly  laid  down  in  my  map.  The 
district  of  this  Cierium  bordered  on  that  of  Metropolis,  a 
city  formed  in  later  times  by  the  incorporation  of  several 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peneus ; an  inscription 
published  by  Leake  speaks  of  border-feuds  between  this 
Metropolis  and  Cierium.  But  as  Metropolis  is  elsewhere 
more  than  once  mentioned  in  connection  with  Pierium  (Liv. 
XXXII.  15.  XXXVI.  14.),  Leake  conjectures  that  Cie- 
rium should  be  written  in  these  passages ; which  suggestion 
however  is  overthrown  by  the  occurrence  of  Pieria  or  Pie- 
rium as  a Thessalian  town  in  other  places,  (Thuc.  V.  13. 
iElian  N.  A.  III.  37.),  which  moreover  was  the  birthplace 
of  Thessalian  Strategi  after  Quinctius  Flamininus  ( Amyntas 
Pierius  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius).  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  there  was  a double  form,  Thspiov  and 
Kispiov,  II  and  K being,  as  is  well  known,  often  commutable 
in  the  Greek  dialects.  Now  that  this  Cierium  was  really  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Boeotians  and  their  worship,  is  con- 
firmed, as  Leake,  has  aptly  remarked,  even  by  the  devices  of 
the  coins,  as  also  an  inscription,  which  mentions  Neptune 
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Cuerius  (KouIcjoj),  a name  evidently  connected  with  that 
of  the  river  Cuarius,  which  runs  by  the  temple  of  the  Ito- 
nian  Minerva,  the  tutelar  goddess  of  the  Boeotian  league, 
and  which  in  the  iater  settlements  of  the  Boeotians  in  Beo- 
tia assumed  the  forms  of  Curalius  and  Coralius.  Nep- 
tune and  Minerva,  being  frequently  worshipped  together, 
were  also  tutelar  deities  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  Now 
this  justifies  the  statement  of  Strabo,  who,  in  a passage 
which  has  always  created  much  difficulty  (IX.  p.  438.) 
mentions  the  river  Curalius  together  with  the  temple  of 
the  Itonian  Minerva  in  the  district  of  Pharcadon,  near 
Hestiaeotis;  the  only  inaccuracy  appears  to  be  that  he 
makes  it  flow  immediately  into  the  Peneus.  Strabo  how- 
ever, in  stating  that  Thessaliotis  reached  as  far  as  I ton  us 
above  Halus  in  Phthiotis,  appears  to  have  been  misled 
by  a confusion  of  this  region  with  that  of  Cierium,  as  was 
indicated  above.  It  should  likewise  be  remarked  that  Pau- 
sanias  I.  13,  2.  also  appears  to  speak  of  the  Itonian  Mi- 
nerva near  Cierium ; he  places  it  between  Phera?  and  La- 
rissa, which  indeed  is  not  quite  accurate,  but  yet  nearly  ex- 
presses the  situation  of  Cierium. 

8.  If  then  this  is  satisfactorily  made  out,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Thessaliotis  of  later  times  was  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
as  is  laid  down  in  the  map,  the  ancient  JEolis , the  country 
of  the  ^Eolian  Boeotians,  who  afterwards,  under  the  name  of 
Penestae,  became  the  slaves  of  the  Thessalians.  At  the  same 
time,  I do  not  mean  to  deny  that  these  .Eolian- Boeotians 
dwelt  as  far  as  the  Pagasetic  bay,  so  that  there  were  also 
on  its  shores  an  Arne,  and  a temple  of  the  Itonian  Minerva, 
and  a river  Curalius,  as  Strabo  p.  435.  says ; and  it  agrees 
with  these  facts,  that  according  to  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  there 
was  in  this  district  a Coronea,  having  the  same  name  as  the 
town  in  Boeotia,  near  which  was  the  temple  of  the  Itonian 
Minerva.  In  these  settlements  the  Boeotians  were  straitened, 
and  at  length  dislodged,  not  by  the  Thessalians,  but  by  the 
Phthiotan  Achaeans,  or  probably  even  before  the  arrival  of 
that  people.  The  towns  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium as  being  in  the  district  of  the  Thessalian  Arne, 
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Phemiae,  and  Onthyrium,  I have  placed  near  Cierium : 
Celaethrae  and  Philenorium  belong,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  to  the  region  of  the  Boeotian  Arne. 

9.  Epirus.  For  the  countries  which  were  in  later  times 
comprised  under  this  name  Pouqueville  is  the  chief  author- 
ity, whose  statements  however  are  generally  very  inaccurate; 
the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers  have  been  collected  with 
great  care  by  Palmerius.  There  are  few  definite  statements 
of  the  position  of  particular  towns;  the  number  of  ruins  is 
much  greater : and  hence  there  is  in  the  map  a large  num- 
ber of  nameless  places,  which  have  been  laid  down  from  the 
ruins  of  towns  in  Pouqueville  and  Lapie.  The  very  consi- 
derable town  above  Nicopolis,  the  ruins  of  which  are  de- 
scribed by  Hughes  (called  Rhiniassa , vol.  II.  p.  338.),  I 
have  named  Cassope,  as  a city  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in 
this  district  as  well  as  in  northern  Epirus.  The  boundaries 
of  the  different  tribes  cannot  be  precisely  determined.  Do- 
dona,  whose  exact  position,  notwithstanding  many  attempts, 
is  not  yet  ascertained,  but  is  probably  not  far  from  that  laid 
down  in  the  map  (four  days  journey  from  Buthrotum,  two 
from  Ambracia  according  to  Dionys.  Hal.  I.  5),  in  the 
time  of  Pindar,  the  tragedians,  and  Herodotus,  was  Tlies- 
protian  ; in  later  times,  by  the  extension  of  the  Molossian 
dominion,  it  became  a Molossian  city.  The  extension  of 
Molossia  as  far  as  the  Ambracian  bay  is  given  after  Scylax  ; 
whether  this  was  the  case  so  early  as  Olymp.  87.  is  indeed 
uncertain ; Herodotus  calls  the  Thesprotians  neighbours 
of  Ambracia  (VIII.  47.).  The  Athamanes  occupy  too  much 
space  for  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  since  they 
do  not  appear  as  a powerful  tribe  till  the  Macedonian  age : 
their  territory  could  only  be  laid  down  after  the  accounts 
of  Polybius  and  Livy.  The  district  of  Ephyra  is  laid  down 
from  a careful  comparison  of  its  actual  state  with  the  very 
accurate  description  of  Thucydides.  The  same  writer,  to- 
gether with  Polybius,  serves  to  determine  the  region  of 
Ambracia  (now  Arta ) ; and  likewise  furnishes  the  best  ac- 
count of  the  district  of  the  Amphilochians  and  Amphilochian 
Argos  (now  FiloJci).  The  description  of  the  march  of  Eu- 
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rylochus  is  of  great  importance,  (Time.  III.  106.  sq.),  whence 
it  is  evident  that  a part  of  the  territory  of  the  Agrceans 
(who  according  to  Polybius  and  Strabo  were  Etolians,  but 
according  to  Thucydides  had  a separate  king)  lay  between 
Limnaea  in  Acarnania  and  the  district  of  Argos,  and  divided 
these  two  countries,  so  that  the  Etolian  race  here  reached 
to  the  Ambracian  gulf.  In  this  strip  of  land  was  mount 
Thyamus:  and  hence  I do  not  doubt  that  in  Thucyd.  III. 
106.  o scttiv  ’A ypoux'ov  should  be  read  for  the  unmeaning 
word  aypolxov. 

10.  For  Etolia  and  Acarnania  Pouqueville,  among 
the  moderns,  is  likewise  the  chief  authority ; together  with 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  some  marches  in  Thucydides  and 
Polybius.  The  merit  of  having  first  collected  and  com- 
pared these  accounts  belongs  to  Kruse,  to  whose  work 
[Hellas,  vol.  III.)  I refer  with  the  greater  willingness,  as 
there  are  only  a few  points  in  which  I differ  considerably 
from  him.  The  tribes  of  Etolia  are  chiefly  laid  down  after 
Thucydides.  The  Bwpurjc  and  who,  according  to 

Thucydides,  were  the  furthest  of  the  Ophioneans  in  the 
direction  of  the  Malian  Gulf  (7 rgo$  tov  MaA»axov  hoAttov),  are 
laid  down  with  tolerable  certainty,  the  former,  after  Strabo 
(IX.  p.  451.)  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Euenus ; the  lat- 
ter, after  Pausanias  (X.  22.),  who  mentions  them  on  the 
road  from  the  valley  of  the  Spercheus  to  Etolia,  after  Tra- 
chinia.  Their  town,  Callium  (mentioned  in  Pausanias),  is 
doubtless  the  same  as  Callipolis  (Polyb.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in 
K 6pct%,  Liv.  XXX.  61.),  which  was  divided  by  mount 
Corax  from  Lower  Etolia,  and  lay  on  the  road  from  Pyra 
(the  summit  of  (Eta,  where  Hercules  was  supposed  to  have 
burnt  himself)  to  Naupactus.  C allies,  in  the  Etolian  Tri- 
polis,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  appears  likewise  to  be  the 
same  place  : and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  Col- 
li dromus,  which  was  given  to  the  southern  slope  of  (Eta, 
not  only  near  Thermopylae,  but  according  to  Strabo, 
also  further  westward,  was  connected  with  it.  These 
districts  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
to  which  the  names  of  places  also  bear  witness  ; as 
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the  view  of  the  magnificent  plain  of  Thessaly  from  the 
Phthiotan  mountains,  caused,  according  to  Livy,  the  name 
of  Thaumacus  (from  flaiij u.a).  In  the  lower  regions,  M o- 
lis  and  Curetis  (the  first  of  which  occurs  in  Thucydides) 
have  been  fixed,  not  only  by  the  accounts  of  Strabo,  but  of 
Apollodorus  and  other  mythological  writers ; from  whom  it 
appears  that  Calydon  was  originally  the  central  town  of 
AEolis,  and  the  genuine  iEtolians ; whereas  ancient  Pleuron 
belonged  to  the  race  of  Curetes,  who  were  driven  out  by 
the  JSolians,  after  which  time  Pleuron  was  part  of  iEolis. 
The  boundaries  of  AEtolia  and  Acarnania  are  laid  down 
after  Thucydides  : in  later  times  vEtolia  was  enlarged,  and, 
according  to  Polybius,  included  both  the  district  of  Stratos 
and  CEniadae.  I have  not  ventured  to  lay  down  the  position 
of  (Eniadse  with  certainty.  Although  Cyriacus  places  the 
ancient  walls  of  the  city  near  Trigardon,  and  Trigardon 
lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  present  mouth  of  the  Achelous, 
yet  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  the  promontory  of 
Araxus,  and  its  being  opposite  the  territory  of  Dyme  (both 
of  which  are  stated  by  Polybius),  point  to  a more  eastern 
position  for  CEniadae.  It  is  mentioned  together  with  Nesus, 
or  Nasos  (Polyb.  IX.  39.  2.  Livy  XXVI.  25),  which  was 
probably  the  name  of  the  island  formed  by  the  different 
mouths  of  the  Achelous.  As  the  whole  district  has  been 
altered,  and  the  Echinades  have  become  mainland  instead 
of  islands,  still  more  than  they  were  in  antiquity  (to  which 
attention  has  been  paid  in  the  map),  it  is  difficult,  without 
an  accurate  examination  of  the  locality,  to  decide  on  these 
points.  Moreover,  the  lakes  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Melite, 
Cynia,  and  Uria,  which  are  placed  along  the  city  between 
the  Achelous  and  Evenus,  must  have  had  a different  form 
in  ancient  times  from  that  which  they  now  possess : although 
they  may  in  general  be  recognised  in  the  lagoons  of  Misso- 
lunghi.  These  are  altogether  distinct  from  the  lakes  in  the 
interior,  Trichonis  and  Lysimachia,  which  last,  according 
to  Strabo’s  common  text  (X.  p.  460.),  was  anciently  called 
Hydra.  But  if  we  compare  with  this  the  lacus  Hyrie  in 
AEtolia  of  Ovid  Met.  VII.  371,  and  the  story  of  Thyrie, 
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throwing  herself  into  lake  Conope,  in  Antonin.  Liberal.  12. 
it  is  plain  that  both  writers  speak  of  lake  Lysimachia  near 
Conope,  and  that  its  proper  name  was  Hyria , which  could 
be  easily  turned  into  Hydra  and  Thyria. 

In  Acarnania  and  /Etolia  the  Corinthian  colonies  are 
marked  with  the  same  colour  as  the  Doric  race  in  the  map 
of  the  Peloponnese.  Chalcis,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Chalcis 
in  AEtolia,  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  Thu- 
cyd.  I.  108.  II.  83.  Chalcis  and  Molycrium  were  indeed, 
in  the  87tli  Olympiad,  subject  to  Athens  ; it  seemed  how- 
ever convenient,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  book  I.  ch.  6. 
§.8,  to  give  a connected  view  of  all  these  Corinthian  co- 
lonies. 

11.  With  regard  to  the  western  islands  I refer  to 
Kruse’s  Hellas , vol.  III.  remarking  only  that  the  places  in 
Ithaca  are  laid  down  according  to  the  accounts  in  the 
Odyssey,  as  is  likewise  the  case  in  Sir  W.  Cell’s  work  on 
Ithaca,  who  is  followed  by  the  German  geographer  on  this 
subject.  See  some  excellent  remarks  of  Volker,  Ueher 
Homerische  Geographies  p.  63 — 74. 

For  Doris  I refer  to  book  I.  ch.  1,  2.  I will  only  add, 
that  Carphcea,  which  the  scholiast  of  Pindar  Pyth.  I.  121. 
includes  in  ancient  Doris,  and  which  in  the  passage  referred 
to  (vol.  I.  p.  46.  note  a.)  is  identified  with  Scarphea  in  Lo- 
cris,  may  perhaps  mean  Tarphe,  which  lay  nearer  the  Doric 
Tetrapolis  between  (Eta  and  Parnassus.  This  Tarphe  is 
mentioned  in  Iliad  II.  533.  as  a Locrian  town;  accord- 
ing to  Strabo  IX.  p.  426.  it  was  afterwards  called  Pharyga?, 
which  Plutarch  Phocion.  33.  includes  in  Phocis,  and  men*- 
tions  near  it  a hill  named  Acrurion. 

12.  Of  Phocis , Locris,  and  Bceotia,  the  author  had  for- 
merly sketched  a small  map  for  his  work  on  Orchomenus 
and  the,  Minyans,  and  collected  in  an  Appendix  the  most 
important  passages  of  ancient  writers.  Of  Boeotia  he  has 
constructed  a map,  on  a larger  scale,  for  the  Encyclopaedia 
now  publishing  at  Halle.  He  had  not,  however,  at  this 
time,  the  assistance  of  several  English  travels,  particularly 
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Sir  W.Gell’s  excellent  Itinerary  of  Greece;  which  has  been 
followed  for  these  districts  in  the  annexed  map.  The  region 
of  Delphi  has  been  drawn  after  a full  and  minute  investi- 
gation ; a detached  plan  of  the  city,  and  the  sacred  territory, 
will  appear  in  the  new  edition  of  Pindar  by  Dissen.  The 
boundaries  of  the  sacred  territory  have  been  fixed  partly 
from  the  important  inscriptions,  in  Boeckh  N°.1711,  partly 
from  some  passages  in  ancient  writers,  particularly  Strabo 
IX.  p.  423.  D.  The  boundary  of  the  Phoceans  and  Lo- 
crians  on  the  Euboean  sea  was  very  different  at  different 
times : in  the  map  Daphnus  is  included  in  Phocis,  to  which 
according  to  Strabo,  it  originally  belonged  : this  too  was 
probably  the  country  about  which,  according  to  Xenoph. 
Hell.  III.  5.  3.  the  Phoceans  and  Locrians  contended.  I 
have  not,  however,  extended  this  district  as  much  as  in 
Scylax,  whose  accounts  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Phocean 
power,  before  the  depression  of  that  nation  by  Philip. 
Alope  too,  which  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  was  Phocean, 
is  placed  in  Locris,  after  Thucyd.  II.  26. 

Bceotia  is  divided  into  the  confederate  states,  which  were 
independent  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ; their 
number  at  that  time  was  probably  10.  (Thucyd.  II.  91.) 
The  boundaries  are  laid  down  as  in  the  former  map  of 
Bceotia,  and  are  founded  on  detailed  inquiries.  As  to  the 
members  of  the  league  at  that  time,  the  author  is  agreed 
with  Boeckh  Corp.  Inscript,  vol.  I.  p.  726.  sqq. ; nor,  with 
the  exception  of  Chalia  and  Anthedon,  can  there  be  any 
doubt  with  respect  to  them.  With  regard  to  the  boundary 
towards  Attica,  not  only  Eleutherae,  which  had  become  a 
town  of  Attica  in  very  early  times,  and  Oropus,  which,  ac- 
cording to  several  credible  witnesses,  belonged  to  Attica  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  also  Plataea,  as  having  quitted 
the  Boeotian  league,  and  being  closely  allied  with  Athens, 
are  included  within  the  limits  of  Attica.  Lower-Larymna 
has  been  included  in  Boeotia,  Upper-Larymna  in  Locris 
(Strabo  IX.  p.  406.  Orchomenos , p.  485.) ; although  it  is 
possible  that  it  was  not  till  Thebes  attained  the  height  of 
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her  power  that  the  Boeotian  territory  was  extended  to  this 
district. 

13.  Of  Attica  it  is  better  to  say  little  than  nothing : I will 
only  state  that  my  map  is  founded  on  that  in  Stuart's  An- 
tiquities of  Athens,  the  map  of  Lapie,  the  map  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Eleusis  in  the  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica,  and 
Leake’s  plan  of  the  country  round  Athens.  The  excellent 
dissertation,  by  the  same  writer,  on  the  Demi  of  Attica,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  vol.  I. 
part  2.  p.  114.  did  not  come  into  the  hands  of  the  author 
until  after  the  completion  of  his  map,  but  he  has  been  glad 
to  find  that  there  is  a general  agreement  in  the  results; 
nevertheless,  as  to  the  positions  of  Sphettus,  Gargettus, 
Cropia,  Panactum,  CEnoe,  and  Pythium,  he  retains  his  opi- 
nion, though  disagreeing  with  that  of  col.  Leake  : whereas 
Marathon  should,  according  to  Leake’s  inquiries,  be  placed 
rather  more  to  the  south  than  its  place  on  my  mapa.  The 
twelve  ancient  Ionian  cities  (Corp.  Inscript,  p.  122.)  are 
distinguished  from  the  other  Demi  by  larger  letters ; Euboea 
(of  whose  geography  little  is  known),  as  being  subject  to 
Attica,  and  the  smaller  islands , as  belonging  to  the  Athe- 
nian alliance,  are  marked  with  the  same  colour  as  the  sove- 
reign state. 


a See  the  Gottingen  Review,  1830,  p.  382. 
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On  the  Doric  Dialect. 

L HE  ancient  grammarians  divided  the  Greek  language 
into  four  distinct  branches — the  Doric,  Ionic,  Attic,  and 
AEColic;  the  latter  including  all  dialects  not  comprised  under 
the  other  three  heads,  because  only  one  branch  of  it,  the 
Lesbian,  was  the  written  language  of  one  species  of  poetry: 
and  yet  this  latter  division  must  unquestionably  have  con- 
tained different  species  less  connected  with  each  other  than 
with  some  branches  of  the  other  three  dialects.  It  is,  how- 
ever, pretty  well  agreed  that  the  several  iEolic  dialects  to- 
gether contained  more  remains  of  the  primitive  Grecian  or 
(if  we  will  so  call  it)  Pelasgic  language,  than  either  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  or  Attic ; and  that  at  the  same  time  many 
forms  of  the  latter  were  preserved  with  great  fidelity  in  the 
Latin  tongue  ; partly  because  the  life  of  the  Italian  hus- 
bandmen bore  a nearer  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  than  that  of  the  later  Greeks  themselves,  and  be- 
cause neither  their  literature,  nor  any  fastidious  sense  of 
euphony  and  rhythm,  induced  them  to  soften  and  refine 
their  language.  But  of  the  more  polished  dialects,  that  of 
Homer,  though  differing  in  many  points,  yet  in  others 
doubtless  closely  resembled  the  original  language,  which 
must  once  have  been  spoken  from  Thessaly  to  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  and  was  variously  metamorphosed  in  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Attic  dialects.  Thus,  for  example,  the  genitive  case  of 
the  second  declension,  in  the  ancient  form,  was  OIO,  which 
was  preserved  in  the  Thessalian  dialect a,  perhaps  also  in 
the  Boeotianb,  and  in  Latin  I or  El  is  also  perceivable; 

a Eustath.  ad  II.  a.  p.  96.  b Thv8apoio  occurs  in  the 
Rom.  Etymol.  M.  and  Gud.  in  fragments  of  Corinna  the  Boe- 
m^ny  places.  Phavorin.  Eel.  otian  poetess,  p.  51.  Wolf, 
p'.  296,  305.  Dindorf. 
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whilst  in  the  Doric  12  and  the  Attic  OT  this  vowel  was  en- 
tirely lost.  The  nominative  of  masculines  of  the  first  de- 
clension in  A belongs  to  the  Latin,  Homeric,  Dryopian, 
Thessalian,  Boeotian,  Macedonian,  and  Elean  dialects.  In 
the  Doric  it  was  probably  of  rare  occurrence,  and  more  ac- 
cidental0. The  iEolic  dialect,  which  was  spoken  in  Boeotia, 
likewise  contains  remarkable  traces  of  an  ancient  Pelasgic 
language,  and  has  striking  coincidences  with  the  Latin : 
thus  in  the  ancient  Boeotian  inscriptions  the  dative  of  the 
first  declension  ends  in  AE.  Gradually,  however,  it  de- 
parted from  this  language,  as  the  diphthongs  AI  and  OI, 
which  anciently  were  written  AE  and  OE,  were  changed 
intoH  and  T:  and  thus  almost  all  the  vowels  and  diphthongs 
received  a new  form.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be 
cautious  of  supposing  the  Latin  to  be  the  ancient  form,  in 
cases  where  a transmutation  of  vowels  has  already  taken 
place.  The  following  is  a remarkable  example  to  this  effect. 
01112,  from  whence  ‘ ‘ the  eye,1’’  oWa  in  the  iEolic  dialectd, 
opQog  in  the  Elean e,  oWnXoj  in  the  Spartan.  In  other  dia- 
lects oxxoj,  hence  oxruWos  in  the  Boeotian,  in  the  Latin  ocu- 
l-us , where  n and  K bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
in  the  words  nejvgsg  (iEolic)  quatuor , 7rsja7r toj,  quintas , 7ro7, 
quo , 7 ro'0»,  alicubi.  Moreover  the  Latin  has  a very  large 
number  of  words  derived  from  the  Campanian  and  Doric 
Greeks,  which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  primitive 
Greek  dialect. 

2.  These  remarks  are  merely  premised  in  order  to  point 
out  the  authorities  upon  which  all  investigations  into  the 
form  of  the  most  ancient  language  of  the  Greeks  should  be 
founded.  We  have  already  intimated  our  dissent  from 
those  who,  in  opposition  to  Pausaniasf,  suppose  the  Doric 
to  have  been  the  native  dialect  of  the  Peloponnese,  not  only 
disallowing  the  claim  of  the  Dorians  to  its  introduction,  but 
even  denying  that  they  were  the  first  to  adopt  it.  This 

c Maittaire  p.  173.  ed.  Sturz.  e Hesychius  in 

A Gregor.  Corinth,  p.  580.  f II.  37.  3. 

Schsefer. 
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supposition  would  leave  us  without  any  means  of  explaining 
how  the  dialect  of  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnese  agreed 
in  so  many  peculiar  idioms  with  that  of  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen in  Crete,  the  close  and  general  connexion  between 
the  two  being  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Doric  invasion 
of  the  Peloponnese.  The  ancient  Peloponnesian  dialect  was 
certainly  that  language  which  may  be  recognized  in  the 
Latin  and  in  Homer,  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  which 
occur  indeed,  but  many  of  the  most  essential  are  not  found, 
in  the  Doric  dialect.  This  latter  dialect  was,  however,  very 
widely  diffused  over  that  peninsula  by  the  preponderance 
of  the  Dorians,  being  not  merely  adopted  by  the  Helots 
(who  even  at  Naupactus  spoke  Doric),  the  OrneataeS,  the 
Laconian  Perioeci,  and  the  Attic  inhabitants  of  Colonidesh; 
but  even  by  the  independent  Arcadians,  who,  according  to 
Strabo,  used  indeed  the  iEolic  dialect,  but  were  generally 
supposed  to  adopt  the  Doric  (Scop/£ejv),  as  also  did  Philopce- 
men'.  Unfortunately  we  have  little  information  respecting 
the  dialect  of  the  Arcadians,  our  chief  guide  being  the 
names  of  their  towns,  in  which  several  Dorisms  occur ; as, 
for  instance,  Ka^uai  (from  K^euj),  Nacrcu,  ’AvsjucwTa  (ave- 
jUoWcra),  and  some  anomalous  forms,  such  as  AaSo- 
xea  for  A aoSntea,  &cXttov<to.  for  T<Aipoy«rcr«,  Dor.  T»A<poocrcra, 
KgctpewTis,  a tribe  of  Tegea,  for  K\ccpsu>Tisk.  The  Eleans, 
on  the  other  hand,  spoke  nearly  pure  Doric  ; which  is 
shewn  indeed  by  their  use  of  the  digamma1,  by  their 
broad  accent,  and  the  12  in  the  genitive  case ; but  chiefly 
by  the  frequent  use  of  P,  which,  besides  the  TOIP,  TIP  in 
the  well-known  treaty  of  the  Eleans m,  is  also  proved  by 
the  Elean  forms  8/xap  (for  S/xaj  or  Socacrr^s),  ovrop , iW op  and 
similar  forms,  whence  the  Eleans  were  called  fiapfiotpotpoovoi  n. 

g Herod.  VIII.  73.  FAPrON,  FETA2,  0 a8v  for  Fr]8v, 

h Pausan.  IV.  34,  5.  The  Appendix  VI.  §.  26. 
Eleutherolacones  likewise  use  in  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript, 
many  Dorisms  in  their  decrees.  N°.  1 1. 

' Strabo  VIII.  p.  333.  Plu-  " Hesych.  in  Shcap  and  0 ap- 
tarch  Philopoemen.  2.  Papoepcovos.  Phavorinus  p.  429. 

k Corp.  Inscript.  N°.  1513.  21. 

1 FAAI2,  FETEA,  FEII02, 
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Moreover,  the  Apollo  Qepp.toc  of  the  Eleans  was  the  same  as 
Apollo  0eVj ilio;  ill  Attic  Greek  °.  Eretria  was  founded  by 
Eleans  in  conjunction  with  other  Greeks,  whence  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  P in  that  town  P ; and  from  this  city  the 
neighbouring  Chalcideans  also  adopted  it 9 ; whilst  among 
the  Carystians  another  peculiarity  of  the  Spartan  Elean 
dialect  prevailed,  in  the  change  of  0 into  2 r.  The  Ere- 
trians,  however,  received  from  the  Eleans  another  peculi- 
arity of  the  pure  Doric,  viz.  the  use  of  the  aspirate  in  the 
place  of  2 ; and  imparted  it  to  the  Oropians,  their  neigh- 
bours, and  sometimes  their  subjects,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
straits.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  dialect  of  the  Eleans 
was  very  similar,  nay,  almost  akin,  to  the  Spartan.  Now  it 
is  very  improbable  that  this  strict  observance  of  the  Doric 
dialect  should  have  been  learnt  by  mere  intercourse,  since 
on  no  side  were  they  in  immediate  contact  with  Dorians. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  /Etolians,  who  conquered 
Elis,  used,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  Dorians,  the  same  dia- 
lect : that  they  spoke  Doric  in  later  times,  is  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  ancient  authors  and  monuments  extant1;  and 
the  same  was  also  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ancient  Epirus  Proper11.  It  seems  therefore  that  this  dia- 
lect was  formed  in  the  northern  and  mountainous  districts 
of  Greece,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Pindus, 
from  whence  the  Dorians  brought  it  in  their  migration  to 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  were 
in  consequence  commonly  regarded  as  the  race  with  whom 
it  first  originated. 

3.  To  determine  with  any  degree  of  precision  how  much 
climate  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  dialect,  would  be  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty; 


° Vol.  I.  p.  280.  note  r. 
p Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  434.  Strab. 
X.  p.  448.  Hesychius  in  ’E pe- 
rpiecov  pa,  Diogenian.  IV.  57. 
Apostol.  IX.  6. 

q Suidas  in  ^aX/ a8i£eiv. 
r Koen  ad  Gregor.  Cor.  p. 

3°°. 


8 Etymol.  M.  p.  391.  13. 

I Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
in  ’I a)vla  reckons  the  ^Etolians 
generally  as  Dorians.  Cliishull 
Ant.  As.  p.  104. 

II  Grammaticus  Meerman- 
nianus  ap.  Gregor.  Corinth, 
p.  642. 
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although  the  comparison  of  the  corresponding  dialects  of 
different  languages  with  the  various  localities  in  which  each 
was  formed  may  lead  to  several  interesting  observations. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a mountain  life  is  favourable  to 
the  formation  of  the  pure,  broad,  and  long  vowels,  such  as 
A and  12 ; as  also  that  a residence  in  the  lowlands  and  on 
the  coast  produces  rather  modifications  of  the  long  vowelsx 
and  short  syllables.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  influence  of  these  causes  upon  language  was  in  full 
operation  at  one  period  only,  when  the  organs  generally 
evinced  greater  pliancy  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  vari- 
ous peculiarities  of  situation.  In  later  times,  Doric  was 
spoken  in  maritime  towns,  as  low  German  is  now  in  moun- 
tains and  highlands.  We  must  likewise  remember,  that  not 
only  the  country,  but  also  the  people,  bore  a distinct  na- 
tional character,  the  influence  of  which  upon  their  language 
must  have  been  full  as  great  as  of  the  former.  The  hypo- 
thesis that  the  ancient  dialects  were  determined  more  by  in- 
ternal than  external  influence,  more  by  the  nature  of  the 
men  than  the  influence  of  place,  is  confirmed  by  a remark- 
able passage  of  Jamblichusy,  who  had  probably  derived 
this  sentiment  from  the  schools  of  the  early  Pythagoreans  : 
he  pronounces  the  Doric  dialect  to  be  the  most  ancient  and 
best,  comparing  it  on  account  of  the  sounding  vowels  with 
which  it  abounded  to  the  enharmonic  style  of  music,  as 
he  does  the  Ionic  and  ^Eolic  dialects  to  the  chromatic 
style.  The  only  meaning  of  this  remark  can  be,  that  the 
long  vowels  A and  12  were  pronounced  in  as  clear  and 
marked  a manner  (particularly  when,  as  was  often  the  case, 
they  were  circumflexed)  as  a bar  separated  by  a double  bar 
in  the  tetrachord  strung  to  the  enharmonic  pitch,  so  much 
used  for  music  of  the  Doric  style2.  Otherwise  a manly  cha- 
racter is  always  attributed  to  the  Doric  dialect a:  its  fitness 

x Such  as  it,  6,  and  ii,  which  z As  is  particularly  stated 
are  not  diphthongs,  but  (as  it  by  Clem.  Alex.  VI.  p.  658. 
were)  middle  tones  among  the  Compare  book  IV.  c.  6.  §.3. 
vowels.  a Aristides  Quintil.  de  Mu- 

y Vit.  Pythagor.  34.  sica  vol.  II.  p.  93. 
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for  solemn  occasions  and  simple  expression  is  shewn  by  the 
literary  remains  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

4.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  here  enter  into 
a minute  examination  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Doric 
dialect : the  following  brief  remarks  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  re- 
ceived as  an  attempt  rather  to  set  forth  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  spoken  language,  than  to  explain  the  niceties 
of  the  polished  style  used  in  writing  and  poetry.  The  fre- 
quent use  of  A prevailed  indeed  partially  in  the  ancient 
dialect,  and  in  most  cases  the  use  of  II  originated  in  the 
Ionic,  which  in  this  respect  bore  nearly  the  same  relation 
to  the  ancient  Greek  as  the  English  language  does  to  the 
German b.  The  broad  pronunciation  (7rAarejao-ju.oj)  of  the 
Dorians  frequently,  however,  exceeded  that  of  the  ancient 
language,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  Latin.  Thus  <puyo$, 
fagus — farna — /xaAov,  malum — xpyac,  terras  (genit.) 
xapu£  ( caduceus ),  and  the  like,  are  clearly  the  genuine 
ancient  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  change  from  A to  H 
in  the  temporal  augment  existed  in  the  most  ancient  Greek, 
as  is  evident  from  ago,  egi,  >?yov,  capio,  cepi , &c.  The  Doric 
dialect,  however,  here  also  used  A in  the  place  of  H.  I am 
not  aware  whether  another  change  very  nearly  coinciding 
with  the  latter  has  ever  been  noticed,  viz.  the  frequent  use 
of  the  short  A for  H,  especially  in  the  enclitics,  as  x«  (which 
however  is  long)  for  xs  or  av,  a form  common  to  all  the 
Dorians,  and  in  the  same  manner  ya  for  yec,  xa  for  the 
correlative  ts  in  Toxa,  7r6xct,  oxa.  in  Sophron,  Theocritus,  and 
others,  to  which  corresponds  0a  in  7T£oV0a,  I£u7ncr0a  (Ale- 
man), eg7r§oo-0a,  aveo0ad.  The  same  change  is  also  observ- 
able in  arspo;  for  erspog,  rpa<pcjo  for  TpsVco  e,  ” Apr ol^ic,  f for  ”Ap- 

b That  is,  the  A,  which  is  eya>vya  the  Megarian  in  Ari- 
pronounced  broad  by  the  Ger-  stoph.  Acharn.  736.  764.  775. 
mans  (as  in  father),  has  in  d Tab.  Heracl.  Comp.  Apol- 
English  generally  the  sound  of  Ion.  de  Adverb,  p.  563. 
their  E.  e Aristoph.  Ach.  787. 

c See  Welcker  ad  Aleman.  f Vol.  I.  p.  389.  note  k. 
fragm.  65.  if  ivy  a Sophron. 
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rej uig,  Taws,  Ttapanspw  in  the  Cretan  dialect  S,  Tap.vw  in  the 
Heraclean  Tables  and  elsewhere,  axiapbg,  <ppaa)v,  in  Pindar; 
and  innumerable  examples  of  a similar  kind.  H,  either  as 
a contraction  of  EE,  or  a lengthening  of  E,  occurs  in  many 
instances  in  the  place  of  El  in  the  other  dialects  (the  reverse 
took  place  among  the  Boeotians),  as  in  n onj,  nkywv,  /ajjcuv  h, 
opyos,  A uxrjog  (Aleman),  xoa-p^v,  xaToixijv  (Theocritus,  and 
the  Byzantine  Decree  in  Demosthenes1),  <%ac  for  hlpug  in 
the  treaty  of  the  Latians  in  Crete k,  "X/ipsg  in  Cretan,  and 
also  used  by  Aleman,  xijvoc  or  Trjvoj  in  Aleman  and  others ; 
7rs7rovdris,  anokwXYj  Theocritus  and  the  Heraclean  Tables : 
and  thus  in  contractions  from  AEI,  H has  frequently 
preponderated  over  A,  as  in  the  pure  Doric  form  oprjv  \ 
^ xapVia  7r«S>5  Sophron  m ; although  it  must  also  be  allowed 
that  the  diphthong  AE  was  contracted  into  H,  as  in  opt],  &c. 
Yjpat  for  upou  n : to  which  instances  we  should  probably  add 
the  following  cases  of  crasis,  xyjv,  xr]7r),  xfjx.  The  reverse  of 
this,  which  we  find  in  the  words  7r et  in  Sophron0,  and  onei 
in  a Corcyrean  inscription p,  for  7 rrj  and  o-ttyj , is  a remark- 
able variety.  The  Dorians,  consistently  with  their  love  for 
the  pure  and  long  A,  were  equally  partial  to  the  12.  This 
letter  frequently  forms  the  original  sound,  as  in  the  accusa- 
tive case  ’Apyelwc,  Argivos ; and  hence  the  abbreviated 
form  debs  for  Qsws  in  Cretan  and  Coan  9 inscriptions,  and  in 
Theocritus,  was  probably  formed  by  an  elision  of  the  cha- 


s Hesychius  in  v.  Inscript, 
and  see  Koen  ad  Greg.  C.  p. 

3°5- 

h Aristoph.  Lysist.  1174, 
1320.  and  Phavorinus  Eel.  p. 
156.  Dindorf. 

' De  Corona  p.  255. 
k Chishull  Ant.  Asiat.  p.  134. 

I Koen  ad  Greg.  C.  p.  229. 
m Ap.  Apollon,  de  Pronom. 

p.  343  C.  Mus.  Crit.  vol.  II. 
p.  563.  Compare  Maittaire 
p.  227. 

II  Etymol.  M.  p.  434.  51. 


Koen  ubi  sup.  p.  185. 

0 Ap.  Ammon,  p.  122.  Mus. 
Crit.  vol.  II.  p.  566. 

p Dodwell’s  Travels  vol.  II. 
p.  503.  Mustoxidi  pp.  188, 
i93—7; 

1 An  inscription  of  the  island 
of  Cos  in  the  M^m.  de  l’Acad. 
des  Inscriptions  tom.  XLVII. 
p.  325.  has  tos  deos.  tos  civ6 pa- 
nuts,  rbs  aXXas,  Epicharmus  as 
corrected  by  Hermann,  ap. 
Diog.  Laert.  III.  11,  17. 
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racteristic  vowel,  as  h<nrorct$  in  the  first  declension.  We 
frequently  also  find  use  made  of  the  vowel  12  as  a prolonga- 
tion of  O,  instead  of  the  common  form  OT,  produced  by 
the  elision  of  consonants  : thus  in  the  form  of  the  participle 
feminine  in  cucra,  used  in  Crete  and  the  Peloponnese,  and 
also  in  the  Ileraclean  Tables,  whilst  the  softer  form  in  ouru , 
where  oi  was  also  derived  from  ovr  (as  in  the  third  person 
plural  vuloicriv,  and  in  the  masculine  participle  rufous),  was 
perhaps  peculiar  to  Sicily.  O also,  when  followed  by  E, 
overpowers  the  latter  letter,  and  is  changed  into  12,  as  for 
instance  in  Koi\uxr<ru  (a  mountain  near  Phlius),  Awt pov,  vnvwv 
for  v-Kvosv,  Laconian  forms  in  Aristophanes,  na/xooxo?,  and 
similar  words  in  the  Heraclean  Tables;  though  whether  this 
is  the  case  when  the  E precedes  the  O is  doubtful,  for  in  suop- 
xoco  i and  similar  forms  in  Cretan  inscriptions,  it  is  EI2,  notEO, 
which  is  contracted  into  12.  In  this  case  EO  is  generally  con- 
tracted into  ET,  or  it  is  changed  into  IO,  as  EI2  into  H2;  thus 
fxoylofjiss,  ko^votpoplovTss  in  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes  (ac- 
cording to  the  old  reading),  hirotivico,  o/A»c«jU.e0a  ib.,  with  which 
compare  sfxfxsvtM  in  the  oath  of  the  Latians,  7rpu%lo(xev  in  the 
decree  of  the  Istionians,  and  in  the  Heraclean 

Tables  r.  In  the  above  cases  there  is  no  reason  for  as- 
suming any  other  changes,  than  from  EO  into  IO  and  EI2 
into  112,  as  the  Dorians  appear  to  have  been  very  unwilling 
to  tolerate  E with  O ; the  short  I,  however,  before  the 
lengthened  O must  have  been  particularly  suited  to  their 
ears.  The  long  A in  ’AXxfxav,  ’Arpe/Sa,  ’Ay>jo7Aac,  7rgaroc  was 
without  doubt  a thick  sound  between  A and  O,  for  which 
there  was  no  distinct  character.  The  Spartan  dialect  fre- 
quently has  OT  for  T (which  change  regularly  occurs  in 
the  Boeotian  dialect),  as  llpougu  for  yefo^a  (Hesychius  in  v.), 
<pw for  <pv<rlyZ  (Valck.  ad  Adoniaz.  p.  276),  p u>u<r»$8co  for 
/xvOIfa  (ibid.  p.  279-)?  <poua£ig  (above,  p.  326.  notec),  fxovxop 
for  fxwxo$  (Koen  p.  343.),  xotpi.7ro6\Yip,  a species  of  olive- 
tree  (in  Hesychius),  derived,  I believe,  from  xa.p.i ttcov  uAjjv, 
xapovci  for  xtxpva.  (Hesych.  in  v.)  ; oti&pa/vej,  ■nspixu^oiipsi, 

r Chishull  Ant.  As.  Compare  Koen  acl  Greg.  C.  p.  220. 
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according  to  Hesych.  for  vdpctivei,  tovvyj  for  cru  (Hesych.), 
a7rsaao6cc  for  a7rs<rthj  in  the  letter  of  Hippocrates  (compare 
Coray  ad  Plut.  Alcib.  28.).  OI  for  T is  only  found  in 
Iloidioi , according  to  Photius. 

5.  The  consonants  in  the  Doric  dialect  were  in  some 
cases  so  brought  together  as  to  give  the  words  a roughness 
which  was  avoided  in  other  dialects,  and  consequently  it  pos- 
sessed more  of  that  ancient  fulness  of  consonants  which  was 
preserved  with  greater  fidelity  in  the  Latin  language  than  in 
the  Greek ; partly  from  the  neglect  of  that  law,  which  was 
so  constantly  observed  by  all  the  dialects  of  the  Greek,  that 
every  word  should  end  either  with  a vowel  or  semi-vowel. 
The  Doric  has  at  least  the  ancient  form  of  the  participle 
rtf) ev$  (Lat.  ns,  in  ancient  Gothic  ants),  which  is  quoted  as 
a Cretan  and  Argive  form s ; and  the  preposition  eve  for  in 
with  the  accusative  (into),  which  in  other  dialects  was  changed 
into  els ; but  in  the  Doric  it  became,  by  the  omission  of  the 
final  S,  ev  in  the  sense  of  into,  as  in  Crete  and  in  Pindar l, 
although  Cretan  inscriptions  of  considerable  antiquity  have 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  Laconian  form. 
Thus  also  the  Cretans  and  Argives  formed  the  future  in 
<rirev(rw,  merely  throwing  out  5,  as  a t is  properly  omitted  in 
riOevs u.  The  Rhegians  adopted  the  same  usage  from  the 
Messeniansx.  It  is  clear  that  the  organs  of  the  ancient 
Doric  race  were  better  fitted  for  this  rough  pronuncia- 
tion than  the  more  delicate  ones  of  the  other  Greeks,  who 
even  changed  the  Roman  Hortensius  into  'O^t yaios.  The 
same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  word  paxups  in  Aleman 
(fragm.  66),  and  some  similar  forms. 

Another  more  striking  characteristic  of  the  Doric  dialect 


s Herodianus  in  tlie  Hortus 
Adon.  p.  209. 

4 Phavorinus  p.  283.  Din- 
dorf.  Eustath.  ad  II.  ff . p.  722. 
60.  Gregorius  p.  355.  Koen 
ad  1.  Maittaire  p.  330. 

u Herodian  et  Eustath.  ubi 
sup.  Etym.  M.  p.  302.  2. 


where  for  cnrevSco  and  (rireida 
the  sense  everywhere  requires 
( Tfftvcrco  and  (TTTfLaa. 

x Etymol.  M.  p.  135.  45. 
Etymol.  Gud.  p.  73.44.  where 
the  same  correction  should  be 
made. 
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is  the  aversion  to  2,  the  crav  xlfSdakov  j hence  the  Doric 
lyric  poets,  Lasus  and  others,  wrote  poems  without  that 
letter ; a practice  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  par- 
tiality shewn  by  the  Ionians  for  that  sound.  To  this  prin- 
ciple may  be  traced  various  other  peculiarities : first,  the 
interchange  of  2 and  T,  which,  however,  is  on  the  whole 
merely  a relic  of  the  original  dialect,  as  in  the  adjectives 
gyjau-nof  and  nkouTtosy,  in  tu  or  too,  tuf  in  T6<j<japeg,  quatuor , in 
the  third  persons  lldoori,  par),  which  still  retain  this  form  in 
Sanscrit  (while  in  the  Latin  and  German  languages  T is 
always  the  last  letter  of  this  third  person).  Also  in  the 
name  of  Neptune  the  Doric  was  doubtless  the  original 
form,  having  the  same  root  as  kovto j,  noTupog ; the  original 
form  was  Ylorltjoig  (in  Epicharmus  and  Sophron  z),  and  the 
Megarian  in  Aristophanes  says  Horet^ag ; so  also  the  Co- 
rinthians; and  hence  their  colony  UoTsidalct  a,  n orefioiv  (from 
YloTsfiawv)  was  the  Spartan  and  the  Rhodian  form  b.  It  is 
singular  that  in  some  cases  the  Dorians  also  used  2 for  T, 
as  (jolts g for  TYjTeg  c,  corresponding  to  which  we  find  (ja^egov 
in  Pindar,  Theocritus,  and  the  Tarentine  dialect  (a  word, 
according  to  Hesychius,  synonymous  with  vuv)  ; the  era  for 
to.  of  the  Megarians,  and  this  latter  for  r/va  is  the  same 
change  d.  It  was  this  aversion  to  2,  noticed  above,  which 
led  the  Spartans  in  the  double  consonants  2T,  2K,  2n,  to 
reject  the  2 and  double  the  other  consonant ; hence  the 
Laconian  forms  xrlTzag  for  xxjcmjs,  srr«v  for  eg  tolv,  a/x7nr- 
r«p  for  u[jupi(TTa.g e,  axxop  for  acrxoc  h Valckenaer  lays  down 
the  following  rule:  “ literam  2 Lacones  in  sequentem  con- 
“ sonantem  non  liquidam  mutant  f and  of  this  change  he 


y Etym.  M.  p.  156.  17. 
z Herodian.  p.  10.  ed.  Din- 
dorf. 

a See  Thiersch  Act.  Monac. 
II.  3.  p.  393.  In  the  town  of 
IIo(rfi8a>i/t'a  IIAI2TON,  Achteans 
of  Sybaris  joined  the  Troeze- 
nians,  and  hence  the  common 
form  of  the  name. 

b Xenoph.  Hell.  III.  3.  2. 


Aristid.  Or.  Rhod.  vol.  II.  p. 
346. 

c Maittaire  p.349;  and  com- 
pare the  inscription  of  Gela  in 
Castelli  p.  84. 

d Etymol.  M.  p.  157.48.  p. 
167.  37. 

e Vol.  II.  p.  360.  note  K 
f Valckenser  ad  Adoniaz.  p. 
287.  cf.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  1671. 
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finds  traces  in  the  Tarentine  dialect,  to  which  we  may  add, 
that  Hecate,  according  to  Hesychius,  was  there  called 
atppoi ttoj,  i.  e.  «ppao"roj.  The  most  interesting  example  of  this 
change  in  the  Spartan  dialect  is  the  form  uttuvi  for  ava- 
arTYjQi  (derived  from  ANTTA2I),  in  which  word  more  than 
three  Laconisms  are  discernible.  With  this  point  is  im- 
mediately connected  the  change  of  Z,  i.  e.  2A  into  AA,  for 
instance  in  verbs  in  £co,  Laconice — many  instances  of 
which  occur  in  the  Lysistrata  and  Acharneans  of  Ari- 
stophanes. There  is  no  evidence  of  the  same  change  oc- 
curring in  verbs  whose  characteristic  is  T;  although  the 
Dorians  were  induced  by  analogy  and  a partiality  to  the 
letter  E to  introduce  the  termination  £«;,  where  the  charac- 
teristic letter  was  not  T but  A,  which  is  evident  by  the 
formation  of  the  substantive  xa0»Wajjjc  (as  should  be  read 
in  Hesychius  for  xa0jVra£jj),  hixYjXlxTug,  &c.§  Even  in 
the  Laconian  dialect  however  the  soft  sound  of  SA  is  used 
instead  of  AA,  as  aylaoeo,  [xsXkt^o^svo j,  tqccksvZu.  in  Aleman, 
and  in  the  pretended  apophthegm  of  Lycurgus,  oiv  irroo^o) 
[xevYjTS  xal  p.rj  pteVSco  (i . e.  ciregog  OotTegw  speoj  XTr^ev*1. 

It  would  however  be  erroneous  to  suppose,  with  regard  to 
the  mode  in  which  this  transition  was  effected,  that  the 
sound  of  Z,  when  already  formed,  passed  into  AA  or  SA. 
The  ancient  dialect  appears  to  have  had  a separate  A,  pro- 
nounced with  a peculiar  compression  of  the  mouth ; the 
Dorians  in  several  cases,  agreeing  with  the  Ionians,  added 
the  and  formed  either  Z,  where  the  sounds  were  more 
combined,  or  2A.  In  other  cases  the  Dorians  merely  gave 
additional  force  to  the  A.  With  the  vEolians  there  was 
scarce  any  distinction  between  the  harsh  and  the  common 
A,  as  in  As  ug  for  Zeus,  Suyo's  for  £uyoj  &c.;  in  the  same  man- 
ner Zsuj  in  the  Latin  became  Deus , radix , o^w  odor  *, 

*5  Above,  pag.  355.  note  f.  doniaz.  p.  258.  conjectures  npn- 
Compare  Buttmann  Gr.  Gr.  rerj,  Haitinger  in  Act.  Monae. 
VOl.  I.  p.  382.  Vol.  III.  3.  pag.  3 I I.  /xeVSa> v — 

h Ap.  Plutarch.  Lyc.  19.  less  (part  rjpev. 
correctly  in  Apophth.  Lacon.  ‘ See  Schneider’s  Latin 
p.  226.  For  the  common  read-  Grammar  vol.  I.  p.  385. 
ing  fpaTtrpi tv  Valck enter  ad  A- 
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and  hence  the  long  Z was  wanting  in  that  language;  but  the 
peculiarity  of  the  original  sounds  of  this  consonant  is  evident 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Latins  substituted  for  it  I ; 
for  example  in  juguvi  from  fayb$,  major  from  fxelfav,  he.; 
in  like  manner  the  iEolic  dialect  interchanged  and  £*, 
xapfa,  k.  The  change  of  the  last  letters  of  verbs 

ending  in  -c tctoo  into  -fa  in  the  Tarentine  dialect,  instead 
of  ttco  like  the  other  Dorians,  as  otvufa  for  avacro-«;,  is  quite 
peculiar  to  that  town  b 

6.  Another  mode  of  avoiding  the  sound  of  2 was  to  omit 
it  altogether.  This  suppression  was  made  at  an  early  date 
in  the  third  person  plural,  which  consequently  retained  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  original  form  in  the  Doric  than 
in  the  Ionico-Attic  dialect,  in  which  the  preservation  of  2 
soon  caused  the  NT  to  be  dropped.  Examples  of  this,  as 
7rsjvcovT j,  a7ro8/Scovr;,  xs^avavn,  uiveovn  ( [bhavanti , in  Sanscrit, 
corresponding  to  the  ancient  high  German  ant ; the  Boeo- 
tians wrote  -covdi,  -avOi)  are  found  in  all  the  Doric  inscrip- 
tions ; yet  Aleman  uses  the  termination  -ou<n  as  well  as 
the  ancient  form.  Sometimes  this  elision  of  a length- 
ened the  preceding  vowel,  as  in  Ylr^sipovsla.  Lacon.  for 
IJspostpovsia,  according  to  Hesychius,  with  which  we  may 
compare  ti for  7rspdi^  in  the  Cretan  dialect  (ibid.) ; also 
7r psiyevruc,  Ttpely^TO^  npeiyriia,  in  Cretan  inscriptions  for  n Tpetr- 
/3 sotyjs,  he. ; the  Argives  also  used  E for  B in  nepysi (See 
Hesychius.)  Concerning  the  omission  of  2 before  d>,  e.  g., 
<p'jv  for  a<p)v,  in  the  Laconic  dialect,  see  Koen  p.  254  ; the 
Syracusans  changed  the  place  of  the  2,  and  converted 
2<hIN  into  d>2lN,  i.  e.  \J nv.  This  aversion  to  2 also  ap- 
peared in  the  substitution  of  the  aspirate  for  this  consonant, 
in  which  change  the  pure  Doric  dialect  is  directly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Latin,  in  which  the  aspirate  was  often  re- 

k On  the  other  hand  the  High  . Deutsche  Grammatik  p.  586. 
German  dialect  changed  the  1 Etym.  M.  p.  605.  43.  He- 
Greek  sound  of  A into  z ; e.  g.  raclides  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Od.  k . 
SfVa,  zelien,  8va>,  zwo,  SaKTvkos,  p.  1654-  Phavorinus  pag.  444. 
zahe,  ficiKpv,  zahre,  Seucvvvai,  zei-  Dindorf.  Koen  ad  Greg,  p.613. 
<7«yi,dis — zer — he.  See  Grimm’s 
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placed  by  2,  for  example,  «Aj,  sal , rjjou,  smi,  uaAj,  m, 
&c.  The  Laconians,  on  the  other  hand,  used  [x&a,  instead 
of  [xuxra , and  on  the  same  principle  go/ixa,  music , as  also 
in  the  participles  xXs6ol'a,  exAi7rcoha,  &c.  to  which  we  may 
add  opfxa.yov  for  ojjjio]  trov,  as  in  Aristophanes ; also 
7raha,  fi'fwp  for  iVcof  n,  /3ot/oa  for  (3ouo-oa  0 ; the  same  usage 
also  prevailed  among  the  Argives,  as  we  learn  from  Dercyl- 
lus,  among  the  Eretrians,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Eleans, 
and  also  among  the  Pamphylians ; with  whom  several  Ar- 
give  and  Rhodian  peculiarities  of  dialect  appear  to  have 
been  preserved  P.  Lastly,  with  this  aversion  to  2 is  con- 
nected the  rhotacismus,  which  we  have  already  observed 
in  the  Spartan  and  Elean  dialect,  and  of  which  the  inter- 
preters of  the  decree  against  Timotheus  9,  particularly  Ca- 
saubonq,  have  collected  many  examples.  Of  these  I will 
only  cite  evrtysX ao-Typ,  the  mocker ; x«AA»ap,  an  ape  (He- 
sych.  in  vv.  comp.  Boeckh  Exp.  Pind.  Pyth.  II.  p.  251); 
juXXuxTrig,  an  ass-driver  (Pollux  VII.  13.  56.) ; cragip,  a 
palm-branch  (Hesych.);  t Ip,  tic , (ib.  and  in  the  Elean 
Rhetra),  7raXcoop  (Aristoph.  Lys.  988.),  c nop  $sbg,  -nop  novs, 
vexvg  vexvs,  fiofxflvp,  a kind  of  flute  (Hesych.  in  vv.).  Whe- 
ther in  the  oblique  cases  2 could  always  be  changed  into 
P is  uncertain,  since,  besides  the  Elean  Rhetra,  no  genuine 
monument,  and  only  a few  and  obscure  glosses,  afford  any 
information  on  the  point.  However,  apl  apxap  for  air 
ciqyfli  (according  to  Koen’s  conjecture  ad  Gregor,  p.  283.) 
is  an  instance,  as  also  the  Cretan  t sop  for  crou  (Hesych.), 
where  the  pronoun  is  declined,  as  igou?,  ifxsog,  ifxeug  in  Epi- 
charmusr.  We  may  observe  that  generally  the  Latin  is  in 
this  respect  very  different  from  the  pure  Doric ; though  it 
resembles  it  in  some  words.  Thus  the  Laconian  axTyp  is 

m The  same  tendency  may  p Etymol.  M.  pag.  391.  13. 
be  traced  in  the  German,  as  in  Eustath.  ad  II.  A',  pag.  844.  7. 
Salz,  Suss,  Sitz  for  a\s,  Maittaire  p.  199. 

e8os.  q Book  IV.  ch.  6.  §.  3. 

n Valckenser  ad  Adon.  pag.  r Apollon,  de  Pronom.  pag. 
277.  355.  A.  Buttmann  Gr.  Gr.  vol. 

0 Vol.  II.  p.  316.  note  a.  p.  294. 
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the  Latin  actor , and  in  gubernator  we  see  the  Doric  form 
xu/3s pvaryp,  and  so  in  other  instances5. 

7.  Notwithstanding  this  fuga  sibili — this  aversion  to  the 
2 — to  which  almost  all  the  changes  mentioned  in  the  last 
two  sections  may  be  traced — yet  the  Doric  dialects  always 
retained  in  the  first  person  plural  the  final  2 from  the  an- 
cient language  (as  is  proved  by  the  Latin  - mus ) 1 ; and  La- 
conians, Megarians,  and  Doric  Sicilians  said  iptog??,  ocrropso^s;, 
&c.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  Doric  dialect  any  ori- 
ginal consonant  passed  into  2,  except  O ; and  this  change 
probably  arose  from  a desire  to  soften  the  harsh  sound 
of  the  aspirate.  Instances  of  this  Laconism  in  Aleman 
(’Ac ravou,  anjxe,  c raAAev,  <ru\<x(rao(Ae$oi(rav) , in  the  Lysistrata 
(rjv ers,  s'Acnj,  cnysiv,  ptoacnSSew,  &c.),  and  the  grammarians  (e.  g. 
<t)v,  xac rsu&ei,  xacra/p>)i-ov,  for  xaOa/^crov,  according  to  Koen, 
xacraps'jsiv,  according  to  Valckenaer)  are  well  known,  and 
particularly  a-slog  avijp;  comp.  Valckenaer,  p.  277,  sqq.  who 
has  treated  this  point  with  great  ability.  Also  in  Hesy- 
chius,  cupc,(3oyaSc7,  V7repp.a.%s~i  (for  <rvp.fioYjQsi,)  we  should  pro- 
bably write  <7U(x^ova<yei  (otherwise  Hemsterhuis),  and  xa- 
<ts\utI<tcu,  xaQtaroo,  ibid,  is  from  sAAa,  eAa,  xa0=8pa,  sella; 
whence  iA«W£eiv,  xaflsAa-n^eiv,  sedere  facio.  In  this  respect 
the  colonists  of  Sparta  at  Tarentum  did  not  follow  the  idiom 
of  their  mother  city;  as  they  said  0uAaxi£siv,  not  auAaxi'^eiv, 
to  begu  : the  Rhodians  also  retained  the  original  0 in  egu#//3>j 
(Strabo  XIII.  p.  613.  Eustath.  ad  II.  u.  34.):  in  Cretan 
this  change  only  occurs  in  cretvai  for  Qewcti  in  Hesychius, 
and  in  c rlo;  in  the  treaty  of  the  Olontians : for  Corinth  may 
be  cited  2/c-yipos  for  Gso'cropo;,  according  to  Phavorinus, 
p.  403.  Dindorf ; for  Sicyon  perhaps  asipov,  degio-rpov,  He- 
sych.  and  also  gt/cu  for  Opia »,  Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  II.  1172. 


s In  High  German  Rhotacism 
is  very  prevalent,  although,  ac- 
cording to  Grimm,  Deutsche 
Grammatik  pp.  802, 825,  it  suc- 
ceeded in  the  place  of  the  S ; 
and  the  German  article  der 
clearly  corresponds  with  that 


which  must  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal Doric  article,  viz.  rop. 

I The  ancient  High  German 
likewise  always  has  — mes  in 
the  same  person. 

II  0av\aKiC ««'  Blomfield  Classi- 
cal Journal  vol.  IV.  p.  387. 
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That  the  Eleans  were  acquainted  with  this  variety  has  been 
shewn  above. 

8.  In  general  the  Dorians  had  less  inclination  to  aspirated 
consonants  than  the  other  tribes  of  Greece,  and  therefore  in 
many  respects  their  dialect  remained  nearer  to  the  primi- 
tive language.  Thus  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Cretans  said 
afjt-TTi  for  ajw.<p»  (Koen  ad  Greg.  p.  344),  the  latter  in  the 
derivative  ctpi: eti%,  the  former  in  up t:s<ju\,  (above,  p.  339, 
note  l.)  in  upnlrTug  (p.  36.  note  k)  upnlljvgov  in  Hesychius; 
up$uppevr\,  llxsWu,  Hesych.  utrinque  aptata,  makes  an  ex- 
ception. So  also  the  Thessalians  called  the  river  ’Ap(plggu<roc, 
’Apfilppwoc,  (Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  I.  51.);  and  the  same,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rule  (vol.  I.  p.  3.  note  g.),  must  be 
Macedonian  and  Latin.  Some  instances  of  K for  X in  the 
Cretan,  Laconian,  and  Sicilian  dialect,  see  in  Koen  p.  340, 
sqq. ; Pindar's  Isxsvbui  is  probably  also  Doric,  as  well  as  in 
the  Heraclean  Tables.  According  to  Hesychius  in  ewr Aou- 
tov,  the  Dorians  called  the  baskets  in  which  the  ov\o%6tui 
were  carried  oA/3ax>j»a,  where  oAj3a  is  ovXrj,  and  the  ter- 
mination -xYjtcc  is  probably  formed  from  p^eco,  unless  (as 
is  probable)  we  should  correct  here  and  in  the 

word  oA/3 a%iov,  where  Deinolochus  (the  Sicilian)  is  quoted 
as  authority.  (Compare  Suidas  in  hp^KTTYjp.)  The  aspirate 
by  itself  is  absent  from  the  words  uyeopui  x,  uyr,(rl^ogo;,  and 
the  names  ’A yp,  ' Ayy\<ruvbpo$,  ’Ay>jo77roA»f,  and  ’ Ayr)<rlXuos 
(Ion.  'HyrjcnAscoj) ; originally  perhaps  all  these  names  had 
the  digamma,  as  (3uyo$ , a general,  Lacon.  in  Hesychius. 
The  aspirate  was  also  neglected  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  pronoun  ajaec,  upwvY;  as  well  as  by  the  Cretans,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  words  nOPTAME,  i.  e.  nopi)  ups,  in  an  in- 
scription (Chishull,  p.  115.  10.),  and  by  the  Dorians.  In 
the  word  iaAAw  likewise  the  lene  breathing  is  Doric,  as  is 
shewn  by  a7naAAs<v  in  Thucyd.  V.  77  : and  the  Syracusan 
name  ’E7naA>jc  (Demetrius  neg)  'Epprivsluc,  157.  Eustath. 
ad  II.  s',  p.  571.  Rom.).  On  the  other  hand  the  digamma 
was  retained  nearly  as  much  among  the  Lacedaemonians 

x dyrjrai  is  the  best  reading  y See  Reisig.  Synt.  Critic, 
in  Aristoph.  Lysist.  1314.  p.  14. 
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and  other  Dorians,  as  by  most  of  the  vEolians  ; among  the 
Dorians,  however,  it  generally  assumed  the  form  of  B.  See 
Etymol.  M.  p.  308.  26.  Gudian.  p.  104.  12.  I will  only 
cite  a few  examples.  The  Laconian  word  for  “ splendour'” 
was  /Se Aa,  Feka  (Hesychius),  i.  e.  eAvj,  whence  by  the  prefix  a, 
signifying  an  union  or  number,  the  word  uf3sX iog  (AfE- 
AIOS)  was  formed,  literally  “ a collection  or  mass  of  bright- 
“ ness;"”  the  Cretan  and  Pamphylian  name  for  the  sun 
(Hesychius;  compare  Ilemsterhuis  ad  Hesych.  in  Qa(3x- 
xov)  z.  The  Greek  or  AEolic  word  for  the  “ ear”  was  avag,  in 
Latin  auris , in  Doric  wFag  (like  xcirntMTcig  for  x«T«7r«J-r>jc), 
whence  the  Laconian  word  e£o>/3«8»a  (i.  e.  I^mFutiu)  hcvna, 
in  Hesychius.  In  coccrcod^crco,  axoucrofj.exi,  Doric  according  to 
Photius,  the  digamma  is  lost,  as  well  as  in  the  Tarentine 
contraction  ar«,  Hesychius.  From  the  root  AAI Fil,  to 
burn , are  derived  the  Laconian  forms  da(3si,  xotuerai  (vulg. 
xxQyitou,  otherwise  Hemsterhuis),  exdafiYj,  exaoQr, ; 8a/3=A eg, 
baXog  in  Hesychius;  also  %up  IctFiov  in  Aleman,  fragm.  76. 
ed.  Welcker.  In  Crete  also  we  find  the  forms  «/3>j8a>v  for 
«r)8tt>v,  /3aAoc»a>Tr}£  for  Y)XixiwTY)g,  (3 otlxct  for  caxot  or  suv  (Hesy- 
chius and  Koen  ad  Greg.  p.  251.)  ; according  to  the  same 
grammarian  the  Cretans  called  their  shields  Xaifico,  i.  e. 
L.EV.E,  the  left;  thus  by  a reverse  analogy  the  Greeks 
said  7 rap’  acnrlSx  for  “ to  the  left.”  The  Laconian  word  for 
“ the  dawn,”  was  AfI22  (also  retained  in  pupyaficog,  Xvxo^oog, 
Hesych.  i.  e.  p.i<ry-aFwg),  among  the  other  Greeks  HX2S : 
and  as  from  the  latter  form  the  name  of  the  east-wind  evgog 
was  derived  (answering  to  %e<pvpog,  og  ex  £ o<pou  ttvsT),  so  from 
the  Doric  aFcog  came  the  word  auga,  which  had  in  this 


z I feel  now  considerable 
doubt  whether  aFeXios,  dftfKio? 
really  comes  from  eXrj,  FfKa. 
The  original  form  was,  without 
doubt,  2AFEAI02,  whence  Sol 
in  Latin,  Sdl  in  Icelandish, 
Saule  in  Lithuanian  (a  lan- 
guage which  has  a remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  Greek). 
Hence  in  Greek  ‘AFEAI02,  in 


Homer  softened  into  r/ekios,  af- 
terwards among  the  Dorians 
aXios,  in  Attic  FjXios.  Now  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  this  a 
or  2A  can  be  considered  as  the 
a conjunctionis , as  in  aSeXfcos, 
or  whether  2AFEAI02  should 
not  rather  be  considered  as  a 
separate  root. 
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dialect  the  peculiar  sense  of  “ morning  f hence  evavpuj  irpm, 
and  a/3 a>,  A axwvec,  Hesychius.  At  Argos  the  di- 
gamma occurs  in  co/3sa  for  cJa  (ova)  Hesych. ; at  Hermione 
a double  digamma  in  (3su%o$  for  sSog,  uyaXpct,  Etymol.  M. 
p.  195.  52;  at  Syracuse  in  eficarov  for  eWov,  which  was  also 
a Laconian  form,  ib.  p.  308.  26.  Hesych. 

9.  If  we  except  the  changes  of  the  vowels,  semivowels, 
and  aspirates,  there  are  not  many  others  peculiar  to  the 
Doric  dialect,  since  the  media*  and  tenues  were  seldom  in- 
verted, and  not  often  letters  which  are  not  cognate.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  Dorians  frequently  changed  both 
B and  T into  A,  the  former  in  SsArov,  good , compared  with 
(3 sXtiov,  and  oSsAo;  for  o(3s\oc a ; the  latter  in  8a  for  ya,  8svog 
for  yevoj,  tilpoupa  for  yecpvpa.  in  Laconian,  Seuxoj  for  yXvxvg  in 
iEtolian,  which  likewise  was  preserved  in  the  Latin  dulcisb. 
I should  also  remark  that  7re8a  for  per  a is  pure  Doric,  as  is 
proved  by  Aleman  ap.  A then.  X.  p.  416  A.  the  Laconian 
word  7rl8s upa,  verrepov,  in  Hesychius,  7 r£&afojxo»  for  |«,eTo»xoi  in 
an  Argive  inscription  (Boeckh.  Cl.  I.  N°.  14.),  and  the  Cor- 
cyraean  inscription  in  Mustoxidi,  tom.  II.  p.  70.  (as  it  ap- 
pears.) 

The  Doric  dialect  is  also  marked  by  a strong  tendency 
to  the  omission  of  letters  both  in  composition  and  flexion. 
In  composition  the  prepositions  xaTa,  ava,  ttotj  become 
monosyllables  by  the  suppression  of  the  last  vowel : and 
even  with  the  first  syllable  short  in  xa/3awov,  Aleman, 
fragm.  34.  xa7rerov,  Pindar.  Olymp.  VIII.  48.  compare 
Hesychius  in  xaj3Arj|U,a  and  xa/3 act.  The  Venus  ap,(3oXoyY)pa. 
of  Sparta  (Pausan.  III.  18.  1.)  has  been  already  explained 
from  avajSaAAe/v  to  yijgctg,  as  also  Zeuj  xa7T7 iwaj  (ib.  III. 
22. 1.)  as  Zsuj  xuTonruvTris.  Kajooj,  xa$eu8s,  Laconice  in  He- 
sychius, shortened  by  apocope  from  xaxx»j<n  i.  e.  xaT axej0», 

3 Ptolem.  Hephsest.  ap.  Phot,  in  Boeckh  N°.  1690;  Epichar- 
Biblioth.  p.  486;  comp.  Toup.  mus  ap.  Athen.  VIII.  p.  362 
ad  Hesych.  vol.  IV.  pag.  165.  B.  C.  oSoAkcu  a Cretan  form  ac- 
Gregor.  Corinth,  p.  235;  the  cording  to  Hesychius. 
Megarian  in  Aristoph.  Ach.  b Schol.  Aischyl.  Theb.  367. 
796;  the  Delphian  Inscription  Schol.  Nicand.  Ther.  625. 
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as  efx^Yj  for  e/x/3>j< ti  in  Aristoph.  Lys.  1303.  In  conjugation 
the  Dorians  frequently  shortened  the  ancient  longer  forms 
by  apocope,  and  not,  like  the  other  cases,  by  contraction  ; 
as  in  the  infinitives  So/ aev  for  S o/xsvco,  el/xsv  or  y)[jlev  for  sp qxeva/, 
&c.  the  uncontracted  form  being  seldom  used,  as  r^evea, 
Aristoph.  Ach.  775.,  aAs£e| u-eveu,  Thucyd.  V.  77.,  or  the 
contracted,  as  crxj§a>0ijvai  in  Sophron,  ap.  Etym.  M.  p.  717. 
ext.  and  in  Aleman,  fragm.  23  Welcker  is  probably  right 
in  changing  xuprfica  into  ^aprjvai.  Also  the  shortened  third 
persons  of  the  aorists,  S ilyvov  in  the  Heraclean  Tables,  IS ov 
(Corp.  Inscript.  N°.  1511.),  ctveQev  (ib.  N°.  29.),  Sis \syev  in 
the  decree  of  the  Oaxians,  StsAeyrjv  in  that  of  the  Istronians; 
as  well  as  the  infinitives  in  ev  and  the  second  persons  in  Ij, 
for  eiv  and  sic,  and  many  other  similar  changes.  The  forms 
eip.siv,  ysyovsw  are  not  merely  Agrigentine  ; the  former  also 
occurs  in  an  inscription  (probably  of  Rhodes)  in  Chandler, 
p.  14.  N°.  38:  the  Sicilian  adverbs  i too,  toutcv  (tovtoo  QaposQu 
Sophron.  fragm.  34.  Mus.  Crit.  vol.  II.  p.  347.)  for  n o'Oev, 
toutoQev,  also  come  under  this  head.  Ammonius  adds  ttv; 
for  7ro<rs  and  7 ro<  for  7 rods. 

10.  With  regard  to  the  differences  of  syntax,  we  may 
remark  that  the  article  was  much  used  by  the  Dorians ; as 
is  evident  from  several  passages  in  the  Spartan  choruses  in 
the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes0.  It  may  be  also  observed 
that  the  article  occurs  very  frequently  in  all  the  early  mo- 
numents of  Doric  nations d ; and  that  in  the  Doric  poetry, 
particularly  of  Aleman,  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  lite- 
rature of  Greece  : the  earlier  language  having  been  quite 
destitute  of  it.  Hence  perhaps  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
was  the  Dorians  who  introduced  the  general  use  of  the 
article ; which  would  afford  some  idea  of  the  changes  which 

c See  Reisig.  Synt.  Critic,  nian  ’Apyeloi&c. — also  the  form 
p#  J6.  a Sirapra  which  so  frequently 

d For  instance  a F par  pa  rols  occurs  (ov  yap  narpiov  ra  2ndp- 
FaXelois,  Tapyeioi  dve6ev  ra  At,  ra,  Tyrtseus  ; a£iW  t?/s  STrapr^r , 
&c.:  among  the  treaties  in  Thu-  Thuc.  I.  86.  &c.),  belongs  to 
cydides  the  Doric  documents  the  same  class, 
always  rol  ’A pyfun,  the  Athe- 
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the  Greek  language  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  revo- 
lution caused  by  the  Doric  invasion. 

Every  dialect  has  peculiar  words ; but  it  is  remarkable 
when  these  are  radical  forms,  expressing  very  common 
ideas,  and  when  they  are  quite  foreign  to  the  other  dialects 
of  the  same  language.  This  at  least  is  true  of  the  Laco- 
nian word  p^ao?,  %«Voc,  analog,  “ good'1  (Aristoph.  Lys.  90, 
1157.  Hesychius  in  ayai'a,  where  Heinsius  would  without 
reason  omit  the  a,  Theocrit.  VII.  4.),  of  xoog,  “large” 
(Etymol.  M.  p.  396.  29.),  which  words  stand  quite  isolated 
in  the  common  language  : also  A ijv,  “ to  wish”  (Ivoen  p.  252. 
Maittaire  p.  278.),  and  paw , “ to  think,”  “ to  seek,”  are  pure 
Doric  forms ; the  latter  a Laconian  and  Sicilian  word,  see 
Toup  Emend,  in  Suid.  vol.  I.  p.  462.  Meineke  Euphorion. 

p.  162.e 

11.  As  yet  we  have  considered  the  Doric  dialect  in  ge- 
neral, as  spoken  by  the  whole  race,  only  marking  out  the 
Laconian  as  its  purest  variety ; we  will  now  annex  a brief 
list  of  those  shades  of  difference  which  can  be  perceived  in 
the  language  of  the  several  states.  The  broad  peculiarities 
of  the  Doric  dialect  of  Laconia  are  partly  known  from  the 
remains  of  Aleman  (who  however  avoided  in  his  poetry 
such  harsh  forms  as  piaba  for  [xuxrct,  A mwva.  for  A<7 iwa  or 
A<7ro7<ra,  and  never  uses  S for  P,  &c.) ; and  more  fully  from 
the  Spartans  in  the  Lysistrata.  On  comparing  these  with 
the  Spartan  and  Argive  treaty  in  Thucydides  V.  77.,  there 
is  indeed  a general  agreement ; yet  in  this  document  the 
contractions  otvcupovvTag,  TrsvTYjxovTasTYj,  Soxr;,  7roAe*  (but  7roA/ecj 
and  auTonoMeg),  also  lpj£o>  and  SixccgsaQat,  together  with  cog 
in  the  accusative  of  the  substantives,  but  oug  of  the  ad- 
jectives, can  hardly  be  considered  as  pure  Doric;  nor  is 


e I may  incidentally  remark 
that  the  consideration  of  the 
word  n aco,  and  its  derivatives, 
shews  how  little  ground  there 
is  for  the  notion  that  the  Muses 
were  originally  Ionic  deities : 
does  not  the  word  novaa,  incor- 


rectly formed  from  /iwo-a,  the 
feminine  participle  of  fj.da>,  dis- 
tinctly prove  that  the  word, 
and  also  the  idea,  were  ti’ans- 
ferred  from  a different  branch 
of  the  Greek  language  and  na- 
tion ? 
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there  any  instance  of  the  change  of  2 into  the  aspirate,  and 
2 for  © only  in  the  word  <nw.  With  regard  to  the  indiscri- 
minate use  of  S2  and  OT  our  copies  of  Thucydides  are  not 
much  authority : for  these  two  sounds  were  not  distin- 
guished in  the  writing  of  the  time,  being  both  expressed  by 
O ; and  it  is  probable  that  some  forms  have  been  modified 
either  by  Thucydides  or  his  copyists,  or  both.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  popular  dialect  of 
the  Peloponnese,  which  is  preserved  in  all  its  harshness  in 
the  famous  treaty  of  the  Eleans,  was  about  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  softened  down  in  public  documents 
and  treaties.  Thus  in  a Lacedaemonian  inscription  of  later 
date,  we  still  find  the  ancient  forms  crrctTcpug  cayivaiog,  ap- 
yvpio , Fixocti,  duptxog  oxrtxxotTiog  from  a restoration,  but  also 
8ap[jxowj],  Corp.  Inscript.  N°.  1511.  In  the  Spartan 
decree  preserved  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Lysander  c.  14., 
we  should  probably  write,  raura  KA  %pu>vTsg  tuv  elpavav 
oi  xpY}  AONTE2  xai  rcoc  <pvyudug  uvevTsg'  7rsp)  tuv  vuwv  t«j  7t?<y]~ 
Ssog , oxolcv  n KATHNEI  Soxeoi,  tuutu  ttoibsts,  as  has  been 
partly  emended  by  Haitinger  Act.  Monac.  vol.  III.  p.  311. 
In  the  time  of  Pyrrhus  much  of  the  ancient  peculiarity  of 
the  dialect  was  still  in  existence,  although  in  the  following 
saying  all  the  forms  are  not  those  of  the  ancient  Laconian 
language,  at  fisv  ecrcri  tu  ys  Qsog,  ovdev  [xrj  7ux$co[xsv,  ou  yag  oc8 1- 
xsvfxsv'  a\  S’  uvQpcj07rog,  s<reTUi  xot ) reD  xappcuv  ccWog,  Plutarch. 
Pyrrh.  26.  The  remains  of  it  in  the  decrees  of  the  Eleu- 
therolacones  and  Spartans  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  are 
less  considerable.  That  the  Messenians  retained  the  ancient 
idiom,  from  ancient  recollections,  or  perhaps  from  affecta- 
tion, was  remarked  above,  p.  421.  The  Argive  dialect  has 
been  more  than  once  observed  to  agree  with  the  Cretan,  a 
correspondence  which  may  be  even  traced  in  unimportant 
particulars ; thus  the  name  of  the  Argive  (3aX\u^pix^oii 
(above,  p.  351 . note  b),  was  derived  from  a%pa$,  which  Her- 
monax  ap.  Schol.  Nicand.  Ther.  512.  calls  a Cretan,  and 
Hesychius  a Laconian  word.  The  grammarians  likewise  par- 
ticularly remark  that  in  the  Argive  dialect  I was  frequently 
changed  into  N,  as  in  pevrov  for  j uivroj  (Argive  and  Cretan, 
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Maittaire  p.  255),  «iev,  ewurog  (Etymol.  M.  p.  402,  2.) 
tpaevvos  (see  Boeckh  Not.  erit.  ad  Pind.  Olymp.  I.  6.)  ; the 
Sicilians  in  many  cases  made  the  contrary  change — the 
Rhegini,  however,  the  same  as  the  Argives  (Etymol.  M.  p. 
135,  45.  Gud.  73,  44.)  ; which  peculiarity  they  had  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  the  Messenians.  Dercyllus  wrote  in 
the  ancient  Argive  dialect;  see  Etymol.  M.  p.  391,  20. 
above,  p.  392.  note  z.  The  Cretan  has  a singularity  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  in  any  other  dialect 
of  Greece,  viz.  of  changing  A before  a consonant  and  after  e 
or  a into  v,  (analogous  to  the  French  forms  aumone , hau- 
bergeon , &c.  from  the  German  Almosen , Halsberge , &c.) ; 
thus  air. ro$  for  «A crog,  av[xa.  for  «Aj« .a,  likewise  auxudva,  avxav ; 
Qsuyso-Qou  and  zuQeHv  for  deKyscrt )oa  and  eA0s7v,  according  to  He- 
sychius,  Koen.  p.  354.  The  iEtolian  word  Seuxoj  also  shews 
the  same  formation,  as  it  comes  from  the  ancient  root  SeAxu;, 
dulcis.  There  is  an  analogous  change  in  the  Cretan  forms 
Tipala-o;  from  Upiavtrog,  and  yepolrctv , 7ra7T7rov  (Hesych.)  i.  e. 
for  yspovrag  from  yspwv , and  directly  the  reverse  of  that  ob- 
served above  in  the  termination  of  the  participles  n Osvg,  &c. 
where  the  Cretans  retained  the  ancient  form  nOevg,  which 
other  Greeks  softened  into  TiQs)$,  &c.  The  Cretan  /3 evtiov  for 
|6eAT<ov  is  paralleled  by  the  Sicilian  forms  yvOov  and  <plv- 
t«toj.  The  words  peculiar  to  the  Cretan  town  Polyrrhenia, 
such  as  aepTYjs  iC  a crane,'”  «/x.aAAa  “ a partridge,”  xo/x/3a  u a 
“ crow,”  (sec  also  Hesychius  in  xapct  and  Aarra)  are  probably 
remains  of  an  ancient  Cydonian  language,  having  no  af- 
finity with  the  Greek.  See  Hoeck’s  Kreta,  vol.  I.  p.  146. 
note  b.  In  the  Cretan  inscriptions  of  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  before  Christ,  the  ancient  dialect  is 
still  preserved  in  some  words,  but  not  regularly  and  con- 
stantly; peculiarities  such  as  aixrog  no  longer  appear:  and 
if  they  were  found  in  a writer  named  Cypselas,  he  must 
have  been  of  a much  earlier  date  (Joann.  Gramm,  ad  calc. 
H.  Steph.  Thes.  Gr.  p.  13.).  Some  peculiarities  of  the 
Doric  dialect  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon  have  been  noticed 
above ; in  general,  however,  we  know  little  of  these  dialects; 
but  of  the  Megarian  we  are  better  informed  by  means  of 
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the  Acharneans  of  Aristophanes,  and  this  probably  gives  a 
tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  Doric  of  the  Peloponnese, 
except  Sparta.  The  Dryopians  of  Hermione  also  spoke 
Doric;  at  least  an  Hermionean  inscription  contains  such 
Dorisms  as  g7ri8ajU,u;vT»,  ttottuv  7toA«v,  tov $ Sg  Aa'/'vav  fiofxsv  oraAav, 
Boeckh  N°.  1193.  and  see  others  cited  vol.  I.  p.  414.  note  r. 
The  Rhodians  still  spoke  Doric  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  (Sue- 
ton.  Tiber.  56.),  and  indeed,  as  Aristides  de  Cone,  boasts,  in 
great  purity  (see  Meurs.  Rhod.  II.  3.).  Inscriptions  of  Cos 
(in  Spon),  Calymna  (Chandler.  Inscript,  p.  21.  N°.  58.), 
Astypalcea,  and  Anaphce  (in  Villoison’s  papers)  are  written 
in  a Doric  style,  common  in  such  monuments.  The  same 
was  also  adopted  by  the  jEginetans  after  their  reestablish- 
ment ; see  the  inscription  in  AEginetica  p.  136,  and  the  re- 
marks on  it  in  p.  160.  Among  the  inscriptions  of  Cor- 
cyra , collected  by  Mustoxidi,  a series  might  be  arranged 
according  to  the  greater  and  less  traces  of  the  Doric  dialect; 
the  large  one  in  Boeckh’s  Staatshaushaltung  vol.  II.  p.  400. 
contains  several  peculiarities,  as  e.  g.  the  imperative  Sovrco. 
In  a Thercean  inscription,  containing  the  will  of  a certain 
Epicteta  (see  vol.  I.  p.  347.  note  m),  several  pure  Dorisms 
occur,  as,  e.  g.,  the  accusative  plural  in  oc,  the  infinitives 
ayaygv,  0'jgv  (Eustathius  ad  Od.  t.  p.  706.  49.  quotes  Ag'ygj 
for  Xsystg  as  Theraean)  ; at  the  same  time  several  peculiar 
forms,  such  g<7ra*g<a,  cruvayayo^gia ; and  upon  the  whole 
there  is  little  archaic  in  the  language.  But  the  Byzantine 
dialect  was  in  the  time  of  Philip,  as  we  know  from  the  de- 
cree in  Demosthenes,  rich  in  Dorisms  : not  so  many  occur 
in  the  more  recent  inscription  in  Chandler  Inscript.  App. 
p.  95.  N°.  10.  How  much  of  the  language  of  the  surround- 
ing nations  had  been  introduced  into  the  Cyreticcan  dialect 
cannot  be  determined : according  to  Hesychius  /3 glxog  was 
the  Cyrenaean  word  for  “ ass;”  which  resembles  the  Spanish 
word  borrico ; both  probably  were  derived  from  Africans. 
All  that  we  know  of  the  Tarmtine  dialect  appears  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  Phlyaces  of  Rhinthon,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  the  First ; although  very  different 
from  the  ancient  Laconian  dialect,  it  has  many  peculi- 
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arities  f : but  besides  the  vulgar  language  of  Tarentum 
there  was  also  spoken  a polished  (Attic)  dialect,  which  was 
alone  used  in  public  transactions.  See  Dionys.  Hal.  Exc. 
p.  2239-  ed.  Reiske.  With  regard  to  the  exchange  of  words 
with  the  neighbouring  Italian  nations  (above,  p.  421.  note  f)5 
it  is  sometime  doubtful  which  party  borrowed  from  the 
other.  Thus  Aleman  uses  ttoXtoj  for  puls  ; are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  this  word  was  so  early  brought  over  from  Italy  ? 
Kagxapov  is  used  for  “ prison'”  by  Sophron,  for  “ stall11  by 
Rhinthon  : it  is  the  same  word  as  the  Latin  career ; but 
possibly  both  are  derived  from  the  Laconian  word  yepyvpx 
in  Aleman.  That  the  Italian  Heracleans  should  have  pre- 
served the  ancient  language  and  writing  to  the  fifth  century 
after  the  building  of  the  city  so  faithfully  as  the  famous 
Heraclean  Tables  shew  us,  is  very  remarkable.  At  Syra- 
cuse the  dialect  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  in  which  Epi- 
charmus  and  Sophron  wrote : the  laws  of  Diodes  too 
were  probably  drawn  up  in  this  dialect,  but  the  circum- 
stance of  their  requiring  an  interpreter  in  the  time  of  Timo- 
leon  is  a proof  of  the  rapid  preponderance  of  the  Attic 
language  in  this  city  (above,  p.  168.  note  c).  The  lan- 
guage of  Sophron  is  also  nearer  to  the  common  dialect, 
and  less  strictly  Doric  than  that  spoken  in  the  Peloponnese 
in  his  time ; e.  g.,  he  always  says  tov;  and  not  twc.  On  the 
spreading  of  the  Doric  dialect  in  Sicily  see  Castelli  Proleg. 
p.  25.  We  have  not  as  yet  touched  on  the  Delphic  dialect, 
the  strong  Doric  character  of  which  is  proved  by  an  in- 
scription (Boeckh  N°.  1690.)  in  which  oSeXol  and  rsropsg  oc- 
cur, and  still  more,  as  I believe,  by  a monument  of  Olymp. 
100.  1,  which  has  futures  such  as  opxigsw  &c.,  the  infini- 
tives a7roypa\f/ev,  <p>ep sv,  and  S6sv,  a’txx  for  eav,  7r avTscrat,  iepo- 
/xvocj uAecrc/,  Siaxanot,  s7rixoapt,rj<Tu>vTi,  sv  for  eg  adverb  ialiter , 
xocttccv,  evixuriog,  TTsyTToovTi,  7 tottov,  (Boeckh  N°.  1688.).  Be- 
sides this,  all  the  prose  oracles  given  at  Delphi  were 
doubtless  written  in  Doric  ; as  e.  g.  that  in  Demosth.  in 

f A remarkable  agreement  of  Tarent.,  npmov  Lacon.,  a^axis 
Tarcntine,  Lacedaemonian,  and  Cret.  in  Hesycliius. 

Cretan  words  is  a/iarls  anag 
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Mid.  p.  531,  and  in  Macart.  p.  1072,  that  in  Thuc.  V.  16. 
( — apyupea.  evXaxoi  euAa£e»v,  is,  according  to  the  scholiast,  a 
Laconian  expression),  and  the  oracle  quoted  in  vol.  I.  p.199. 
note  P,  7 rot  tv  \afSuiv  xai  7 ro<  tv  xuQlfcwv  xai  7 ro7  tv  o'ixr}<riv  (here 

the  sense  requires  acnpaAsco^  ej-ejc,  Ipcvraj,  xsA svcu ) aAisa 

re  xsxArjo-0a<,  which,  however,  was  probably  written  in  hexa- 
meters, since  the  epic  oracles  sometimes  shew  traces  of 
Dorisms  (Herod.  IV.  155,  157;  compare  that  given  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  a (piXo^q^ctTia.  &c.).  Plutarch  (Pyth. 
Orac.  24.  p.  289-)  quotes  from  ancient  oracles  the  expres- 
sion 7 rvglxaoi  (i.  e.  7r upxo'oi,  as  the  Delphians  themselves  were 
called,  vol.  I.  p.  263.  note  3),  ogeavaj  for  avdpac,  dg>=//,7T0Taj 
for  7rora/jtoyj;  likewise  xpaTalnov;  (Schol.  Pind.  Olymp.  XIII. 
114.)  is  probably  from  an  oracle  : from  the  Dorisms  of  the 
vulgar  dialect  we  have  F vyaSag  for  the  treasure  of  Gyges, 
Herod.  I.  14,  a half-adjective  form  in  -a.g,  which  occurs 
constantly  in  Doric,  and  appa.  for  apg rj,  “ love,”  Plutarch 
Amator.  23.  The  name  of  the  month  B verms  (ap.  Plutarch. 
Quaest.  Gr.  9*  and  in  Delphian  inscriptions)  was  derived 
by  some  from  ‘Pua-joj,  as  being  a spring-month ; it  is,  how- 
ever, far  more  probable  that  this  sacred  oracular  month  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Pytho,  as  YIvQioc.  In  that  case  the 
change  of  Q into  cr  corresponds  with  the  Laconian  dialect ; 
but  that  of  7 r into  /3  is  peculiar  to  the  Delphians,  among 
whom,  according  to  Plutarch,  it  also  occurred  in  (3ixgo$  for 
7Tixgb$f  and  other  words. 


APPENDIX  IX. 


Chronological  Tables. 

i.  An  attempt  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  of  fabulous 
events  would  at  the  present  time  be  considered  unreason- 
able, nor  would  it  be  better  to  arrange  them  according  to 
generations.  It  must  however  be  allowed  that  the  mutual 
dependence  of  events  recorded  by  mythology  can  be  proved, 
and  by  this  means,  to  a certain  degree,  their  succession  may 
be  satisfactorily  traced.  We  shall  give  a specimen  from  the 
work  before  us. 

The  Dorians  in  Hestiaeotis.  Worship  of  Apollo  at  Tempe 
book  I.  ch.  1.  book.  II.  ch.  1. 

The  Dorians  at  war  with  the  Lapithse.  Taking  of  CEchalia 
book  I.  ch.  1.  §.  7.  book  II.  ch.  2.  §.  1. 

The  Dorians  in  Crete.  Worship  of  Apollo  at  Cnosus, 
book  I.  ch.  1.  §.  9-  book  II.  ch.  1.  §.  5. 

Teucrian  Pelagones  (Encheleans)  in  the  north  of  Thessaly, 
book  I.  ch.  1.  §.  10. 

Dorians  at  the  foot  of  GEta  and  Parnassus.  Worship  of 
Apollo  at  Ly corea  and  Pytho,  book  I.  ch.  2.  book  II.  ch. 
L §.  S. 

The  Dorians  in  alliance  with  the  Trachinians  and  Mto- 
lians,  book  I.  ch.  2.  §.  5. 

Taking  of  Ephyra  in  Thesprotia.  Origin  of  the  Gery- 
onia,  book  II.  ch.  2.  §.  3. 

War  with  the  Dryopians  and  transportation  of  this 
nation  to  Pytho,  book  I.  ch.  2.  §.4.  book  II.  ch.  3. 

§•  3- 

Cretan  sovereignty  of  the  sea ; Cretans  in  Crisa,  Lycia 
and  the  TLroad,  book  II.  ch.  1.  §.  0.  ch.  2.  §.  2,  3. 
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Worship  of  Apollo  in  Boeotia ; origin  of  the  Theban  tra- 
ditions respecting  Hercules,  book  II.  ch.  3.  §.  2.  ch.  2. 
§.7. 

Introduction  of  the  mythology  of  Hercules  into  Attica 
by  the  Ionians.  Institution  of  the  Pythian  Theorise,  book 
II.  ch.  3.  §.  14. 

Cretans  in  Megara  and  Attica.  Connection  of  the  reli- 
gious worship  of  Athens  with  that  of  Crete,  Delos,  and 
Naxos,  ibid. 

Cretan  fortress  of  Miletus  in  Caria;  temples  at  Didymi 
and  Claros,  ibid.  §.  6. 

Union  of  the  Dorians  and  iEtolians,  book  I.  ch.  3. 
§.  9. 

Messalians  and  Thesprotians  in  Pelasgic  Argos,  Orcho- 
menos  p.  476. 

The  expelled  Magnetes  become  subjects  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  book  II.  ch.  3.  §.  4. 

The  Boeotians  found  a new  Arne  in  Boeotia,  Orchomenos 
ubi  sup. 

Cadmean  Ephyraeans  and  ^Egidae  at  Athens  and  Amyclae, 
ibid. 

Partial  emigration  of  the  Dorians  from  the  Tetrapolis, 
book  I.  ch.  3. 

Emigration  of  the  ^Enianes  from  the  Inachus  to  the  dis- 
trict of  CEta,  book  I.  ch.  2.  §.  6. 

2.  In  reckoning  from  the  migration  of  the  Heraclidae 
downwards,  we  follow  the  Alexandrine  chronology,  which, 
it  should  be  observed,  our  materials  only  enable  us  to  restore 
to  its  original  state,  not  to  examine  its  correctness.  That 
it  was  chiefly  founded  upon  original  records  and  monu- 
ments preserved  in  the  Peloponnese,  which  gave  even  the 
years  of  the  kings,  has  been  shewn  above,  book  I.  ch.  7. 
§.  3.  The  dates  which  Syncellus  has  preserved  from  Euse- 
bius, Eusebius  from  Diodorus,  and  Diodorus  from  Apollo- 
dorus,  could  not  have  been  calculated  merely  by  genera- 
tions ; and  Larcher’s  criticism  and  rejection  of  the  Alexan- 
drine Chronologists  may  perhaps  be  found  as  groundless  as 
they  are  presumptuous. 
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1104.  1.  Migration  of  the  Dorians  into  the  Peloponnese, 

80  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy  % 328  years 
before  the  first  Olympiad  b. 

Temenus  in  Argos,  Aristodemus  in  Sparta,  Cre- 
sphontes  in  Messenia,  Oxylus  the  AEtolian  in 
Elis,  Cypselus  at  Basilis.  Resistance  of  the 
Achasans  in  Amyclae.  The  Nelidae  go  from 
Pylos  to  Athens. 

1103.  2.  Birth  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  and  death  of 

Aristodemus  king  of  Sparta.  Theras  protector 
of  the  twin -brothers. 

1074.  30.  Aletes  reduces  Corinth  c.  Ceisus  the  son  of 
Temenus  reigns  at  Argos,  Phalces  at  Sicyon, 


a This  date  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Xoyoypd^ot. 

b According  to  Apollodorus, 
vol.  I.  pag.  15 1.  note  s,  from 
whom  Tzetzes,  Chil.  XII.  193, 
gives  the  same  statement  (with 
the  exception  of  what  he  says 
on  the  age  of  Homer,  which 
must  be  a misunderstanding). 
Apollodorus  is  followed  by  Dio- 
nysius of  Halicarnassus  and  So- 
linus:  see  Larcher,  Chronologie 
d’Herodote,  p.  373.  The  calcu- 
lation of  Timseus  only  differed 
by  nine  years,  vol.  I.  p.  136. 
note  s,  who  is  nearly  followed 
by  Velleius  Paterculus.  The 
date  of  Apollodorus  can  now 
be  completely  restored  from 
the  Armenian  Eusebius  pag. 
1 66  ; from  which  we  see  that, 
according  to  Apollodorus,  the 
first  Olympiad  coincided  with 
the  10th  year  of  Alcamenes. 
The  Canons  of  Eusebius  place 
the  first  Olympiad  at  the  37  th 
and  last  year  of  Alcamenes ; 
an  error  which  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  Eusebius  having 
taken  the  first  year  of  Eury- 


sthenes as  identical  with  the 
epoch  of  the  return  of  the  He- 
raclid®  ; while  Apollodorus  al- 
lowed, with  the  Lacedaemonian 
public  register,  about  a year 
for  Aristodemus  ( xpovov  ov  1 roX- 
Xou,  Herod.  VI.  52.),  and  then 
thirty  years  for  the  minority  of 
the  brothers,  see  vol.  II.  p.  90. 
note  e.  Now  the  Canons  have 
324  years  from  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidae  to  Olymp.  1.  (916 
to  1240);  subtract  from  this 
number  the  twenty-seven  years 
of  Alcamenes,  and  thirty-one 
years  for  Aristodemus  and  his 
sons’  minority,  and  there  re- 
main 328  years;  doubtless  the 
precise  era  calculated  by  A- 
pollodorus. 

c Vol.  I.  p.  152.  note  °.  The 
line  of  the  Corinthian  princes 
is  arranged  after  Diodorus,  who 
evidently  followed  the  Alexan- 
drine chronologists  ; but  com- 
mitted an  error  similar  to  that 
just  pointed  out  in  Eusebius. 
It  has  been  corrected  by  Wes- 
seling  from  Didymus. 
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Agaeus  at  Troezen  (book  I.  ch.  5.  §.4.),  Dei- 
phontes  at  Epidaurus,  Triacon  in  AEgina, 
Thersander  at  Cleonae  (book  I.  ch.  5.  §.  4. 
book  III.  ch.  6.  §.  10.),  Laias  the  Cypselid,  in 
Arcadia.  Pityreus  the  Ionian  goes  from  Epi- 
daurus to  Athens. 

1072.  32.  Eurystlienes  and  Procles  governors  of  Sparta. 

Theras  colonizes  Thera  with  Minyae  and  AEgi- 
dae  from  the  district  of  Amyclae. 

Corinthian  Dorians  conquer  Megara. 

AEpytus,  son  of  Cresphontes,  reestablished  in 
Messenia. 

1051.  53.  The  Thessalian  Magnetes  found  Magnesia  in 
Asia  Minor  d. 

Advance  of  the  Dorians  in  the  direction  of  At- 
tica. 

Medon,  son  of  Ceisus,  at  Argos,  book  III.  ch.  6. 
§.10.  Althaemenes,  son  of  Ceisus,  goes  to  Crete. 
Amyclsean  Laconians  settle  in  Melos  and  Gor- 
tyna.  Migration  of  the  Argives  and  Epidau- 
rians  to  Rhodes  and  Cos,  of  the  Troezenians  to 
Plalicarnassus. 

1040.  60.  Migration  of  the  Ionians  to  Asia.  Procles,  son 
of  Pityreus  of  Epidaurus,  goes  to  Samos  with 
carvers  in  wood  from  AEgina  e.  The  Phliasians, 
driven  out  by  Rhegnidas  the  son  of  Phalces, 
withdraw  to  Samos  and  Clazomenae,  book  I. 
ch.  5.  §.  3. 

1038.  68.  Ixion  king  of  Corinth. 

1033.  73.  Soils,  the  Proclid,  at  Sparta f. 

1032.  74.  Agis  the  Eurysthenid  5. 

Achaeans  from  Laconia  colonize  Patrae. 

d According  to  Eusebius.  41  ; see  book  I.  ch.  5.  §.  14. 
Compare  book  II.  ch.  3.  §.4.  But  the  list  of  the  Proclidae  in 
e JEyinetica  p.  98.  that  extract  is  very  imperfect; 

f The  Armenian  Eusebius  and  therefore  only  give  certain 
pag.  166.  in  the  extract  from  dates  before  Soiis  and  after  Cha- 
Diodorus,  assigns  5 1 years  to  rilaus. 

Procles,  for  which  I correct  s Larcher  will  not  allow  that 
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1031.  75.  Echestratus  the  Agid. 

1000. 100*h.  Eurypon  the  Proclid.  Echestratus  and  Eu- 
rypon  subdue  Cynuria,  book  I.  ch.  7.  §.  15. 

1000. 106.  Agelas  at  Corinth. 

996. 110.  Labotas  the  Agid. 

986. 120*.  Prytanis  the  Eurypontid. 

963. 143.  Prumnis  at  Corinth. 

959.147.  Doryssus  the  Agid. 

934. 170*.  Eunomus  (Polydectes)  the  Eurypontid. 

* Megara  separates  itself  from  Corinth,  book  I. 
ch.  5.  §.  10. 

928. 176.  Agesilaus  the  Agid. 

926. 178.  Bacchis  at  Corinth. 

924. 180*.  Pompus  the  Cypselid  in  Arcadia  supports  the 
commerce  of  the  iEginetans. 

917.187.  Rhodes  enjoys  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  (Euse- 
bius). 

891.213.  Agelas  at  Corinth. 

889.  215*.  Polydectes  (Eunomus)  the  Eurypontid. 

814.  220.  Archelaus  the  Agid.  Polydectes  dies  (Euseb.). 
Birth  of  Charilaus.  Lycurgus  regent. 

Lycurgus  in  conjunction  with  Iphitus  the  Elean 
and  Cleosthenes,  the  son  of  Cleonicus  of  Pisa, 
arranges  the  Olympic  games  *. 


Agis  only  reigned  one  year,  as 
in  that  case  he  could  not  have 
been  so  famous.  But  (to  rea- 
son in  his  own  manner)  may 
he  not  have  obtained  his  re- 
nown when  regent,  and  may 
not  the  regret  for  the  king, 
whom  the  nation  so  soon  lost, 
have  even  increased  the  fame 
of  his  reign  ? 

h This  date  and  others  fol- 
lowed by  an  asterisk  are  merely 
approximations  to  the  truth. 

1 On  this  epoch  see  vol.  I. 
pag.  15 1.  note  *.  Eratosthe- 
nes, who  fixed  the  first  Olym- 


piad 407  years  after  the  fall  of 
Troy,  placed  Lycurgus  219 
years  after  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidae  ; so  also  Porphyrius 
ap.  Euseb.  Armen,  pag.  139. 
Scalig.  p.  27.  Apollodorus  and 
Eratosthenes  both  reckoned 
twenty-seven  Olympiads  from 
Iphitus  to  Coroebus,  which  num- 
ber is  testified  by  Aristodemus 
of  Elis  and  Polybius,  ap.  Euseb. 
Armen,  p.  14 1.  Scalig.  p.  39. 
Callimachus,  however,  only 
reckons  thirteen  Olympiads  be- 
tween these  two  eras.  Perhaps 
this  is  to  be  explained  by  sup- 
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Lycurgus  gives  laws  to  Sparta. 

861.  243.  Eudemus  at  Corinth. 

854.  250.  Charilaus,  the  Eurypontid,  king  of  Sparta.  In 
this  office  he  with  Archelaus  conquers  iEgys 
(book  I.  ch.  5.  §.  13.),  lays  waste  the  territory 
of  Argos  (ib.  ch.  7.  §.  14.),  and  is  defeated  by 
the  Tegeates  (ib.  §.  12.).  Polymestor,  the 
Cypselid,  in  Arcadia. 

836.  268.  Aristomedes  at  Corinth  k. 

826.  278.  Taleclus  the  Agid.  He  conquers  Amyclae,  Pha- 
ris,  and  Geronthrae,  book  I.  ch.5.  §.13,  and 
destroys  Nedon,  ib.  ch.  7.  §.  10. 

824.  280.  [Nicander  the  Eurypontid  according  to  Euse- 
bius.] 

810.  294.  Nicander  the  Eurypontid  (according  to  Sosi- 
bius1).  He  ravages  the  territory  of  Argos,  in 
alliance  with  Asine,  ib.  §.14. 

801.  303.  Agemon  the  Bacchiad. 

786.  318.  Alcamenes  the  Agid.  He  conquers  Helosm  and 
defeats  the  Argives.  Charmides,  the  son  of  Eu- 
thys,  is  sent  to  quiet  the  troubles  of  Crete. 
[Theopompus  the  Eurysthenid  according  to  Eu- 
sebius.] 

785.  319.  Alexander  at  Corinth. 


posing  that  the  Olympiad  of 
Corcebus  was  the  first  of  four 
years,  whereas  the  former  O- 
lympiads  had  contained  nine 
years  (book  II.  ch.  3.  §.  2.) ; in 
which  case  we  have  12  x 9 -f  4 
= 108.  On  this  Cleosthenes, 
see  Phlegon  Trallianus  apud 
Meurs.  Op.  vol.  VII.  p.  128.  et 
Schol.  Plat.  Rep.  V.  pag.  246. 

7* 

k Aristomedes  reigned  thirty- 
five  years,  according  to  the  Ar- 
menian Eusebius,  and  Syncel- 
lus,  in  the  list  in  p.  165;  and 
not  thirty  years,  as  is  stated  in 
Syncellus,  ib.  p.  164. 

VOL.  11. 


1 Sosibius  ap.  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  I.  p.  327.  gives  sixty- 
four  years  for  the  reign  of  Cha- 
rilaus and  thirty-nine  for  that 
of  Nicander,  and  places  the  first 
Olympiad  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  Nicander  ; and  this  ap- 
pears also  to  be  the  computation 
of  Pausanias,  who  therefore  car- 
ries the  reign  of  Theopompus 
six  Olympiads  lower  than  Eu- 
sebius. In  Pausanias  likewise 
the  successor  of  Polymestor, 
the  cotemporary  of  Charilaus, 
is  the  cotemporary  of  the  first 
Messenian  war. 

m Vol.  I.  p.  109.  note  ". 

1.  1 
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776.  328.  Coroebus  obtains  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games 
at  the  full  moon  (according  to  the  original  in- 
stitution), on  the  13th  or  14th  day  of  the  first 
Olympic  month  (Apollonius),  if  the  Ennaeteris 
began  with  this  Olympiad  ; of  the  second  month 
(Parthenius),  if  the  Olympiad  fell  in  the  middle 
of  the  period.  The  month  began  with  the  new 
moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  on  the  8th  of 
J uly  (according  to  Delalande,  see  VArt  de  veri- 
fier les  dates,  tom.  III.  p.  170.),  776.  B.  C.  the 
distribution  of  the  prizes  therefore  took  place 
the  21st  or  22nd  of  July. 

3.  Reckoning  according  to  Olympiads. 

B.C.  Ol. 

776.  1.  Coroebus  of  Elis. 

774.  3.  Metapontum  founded  by  Achaeans  and  Cris- 

sseans  according  to  Eusebius,  book  II.  ch.  3.  §.  7. 

* Eratus,  king  of  Argos,  expels  the  Asinaeans  from 

their  town,  book  I.  ch.7.  §.14.  above,  p.  11 3.  notef. 
772.  2.  Antimachus  of'  Elis. 

1.  Theopompus  the  Eurypontid  according  to  Sosi- 
bius. 

768.  3.  Androcles  of  Messenia. 

Cinaethon  the  epic  poet  of  Laconia  flourishes,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius. 

* Pheidon,  prince  of  Argos,  attempts  to  conquer  Co- 

rinth. 

764.  4.  Poly  chares  of  Messenia. 

4.  Telestas  at  Corinth. 

760.  5.  JEschines  of  Elis. 

2.  The  Chalcidians  erect  an  altar  to  Apollo  Arche- 
getas  in  Sicily  (book  II.  ch.  3.  §.7.)  and,  to- 
gether with  some  Naxians,  found  Naxos. 

3.  Archias  at  Corinth  founds  Syracuse0,  Chersi- 

n Those  who  with  Eusebius  must  assume  that  Lamis  the 
place  the  foundation  of  Syra-  Megarian  founded  Trotilus  and 
cuse  in  Olymp.  n.  4.  and  that  Thapsus  in  the  same  year,  and 
of  Leontini  in  Olymp.  13.  1.  went  from  Thapsus  to  Megara. 
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crates  Corcyra  (book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  8).  Eumelus,  also 
a Bacchiad,  who  composed  an  ode  (xpotrodiov)  for 
the  Messenians,  to  be  sung  at  the  procession  to 
Delos,  and  had  contended  at  the  Ithomaea,  lives 
with  Archias  at  Syracuse.  Phintas  the  ^Epytid 
reigns  in  Messenia. 

4.  Ephors  in  Sparta  (Euseb.) . 

Crotona  founded  by  Myscellus  (the  Heraclid)  and 
some  Achfeans,  and  Locri  shortly  after  (according 
to  Strabo,  with  whom  Pausanias  agrees  with  re- 
spect to  time). 

756.  6.  CEbotas  of  Dyme. 

4.  The  Chalcidians  found  Leontini.  Lamis  the 
Megarian  lands  and  founds  Trotilus. 

752.  7.  Dciicles  the  Messenian , the  first  conqueror  in  the 
ayoiv  (ttsQuvItyis,  book  IV.  ch.  5.  §.  5. 

3.  Death  of  Alcamenes0,  succeeded  by  Polydorus 


Why  then,  it  must  be  asked, 
does  not  Thucydides  (VI.  4.) 
say  that  Lamis  went  to  the 
Chalcideans  at  Leontini  oXiycp 
vo-repov  that  he  had  founded 
Trotilus,  as  he  states  that  he 
remained  oXiyov  xp^vov  at  Le- 
ontini, if  Thucydides  meant 
that  all  these  events  should  be 
understood  to  follow  in  so  very 
rapid  a succession  ? At  the  same 
time  the  author  acknowledges 
that  though  the  arguments  of 
Clinton, Fast.  Hell.  p.  265.  ed.  2, 
for  the  founding  of  Syracuse  in 
Olymp.  11.  4.  have  not  con- 
vinced him,  they  have  shaken 
his  former  conviction:  he  will, 
however,  add  the  following  re- 
marks in  favour  of  that  opin- 
ion. If  Syracuse  was  founded 
in  Olymp.  5.3.,  the  founding  of 
Camarina  must  be  placed  in 
Olymp.  39.  2.  (Thuc.  VI.  5.) 
Camarina,  according  to  Scym- 
nus  v.  293,  was  destroyed  forty- 


six  years  afterwards,  i.  e.  in  O- 
lymp.  50.  4.  Now  it  appears 
from  the  authentic  catalogues 
of  the  conquerors  at  the  O- 
lympic  games,  that  Parmenides 
of  Camarina  was  victorious  in 
the  stadium  in  Olymp.  63.  Ca- 
marina had  not  at  that  time 
been  rebuilt ; he  could  there- 
fore only  have  been  so  called 
from  his  native  place ; which 
would  (according  to  the  as- 
sumed dates)  have  been  then 
destroyed  forty-nine  years.  It 
must,  however,  have  been  un- 
common for  men  of  fifty  to  be 
victorious  in  running.  If,  how- 
ever, we  place  the  foundation 
of  Camarina  in  Olymp.  45.  1, 
and  the  destruction  in  Olymp. 
56  (with  the  Schol.  Pind.  01. 
V.  16.),  the  whole  receives  a 
greater  degree  of  probability. 
This  argument,  however,  is  not 
conclusive. 

0 This  is  the  date  of  Euse- 
j . 1 2 
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the  Agid.  Polyclorus  and  Theopompus  limit  the 
power  of  the  popular  assembly,  book  III.  ch.5.  §.8. 
4.  Automenes  at  Corinth. 

748.  8.  Anticles  the  Messenian.  Pheidon  the  Argive  pre- 
sident of  the  games  with  the  Pisatans.  Metal 
wares  and  silver  coins  at  AEgina. 

1.  Yearly  Prytanes  at  Corinth. 

744.  9.  Xenoclcs  the  Messenian. 

1.  The  Androclidae,  banished  from  Messenia,  fly  to 
Sparta.  Euphaes,  son  of  Antiochus,  the  AEpytid, 
king  of  Messenia. 

2.  Beginning  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  according 
to  Pausanias  and  Eusebius. 

740. 10.  Dotaclas  the  Messenian. 

1.  [Death  of  Theopompus  the  Eurypontid  P,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius.] 

736. 11.  Leochares  the  Messenian. 

732. 12.  Oxytliemis  of  Coronea. 

728.13.  Diocles  of  Corinth,  the  favourite  of  Philolaus  the 

Bacchiad,  legislator  of  Thebes. 

1.  Hyblean  Megara  founded,  vol.  I.  p.  140.  note  9. 


bius.  Pausanias,however,  makes 
Alcamenes  live  till  the  ioth  O- 
lympiad,  but  without  much  au- 
thority, as  the  date  is  given  in 
the  romantic  narrative  of  My- 
ron. 

p Euseb.  Armen,  pag.  167. 
Pausanias  represents  Theopom- 
pus as  still  alive  in  the  15th 
Olympiad ; as  he  follows  Tyr- 
tseus,  who  calls  this  prince  the 
conqueror  of  Messenia,  book  I. 
ch.  7.  §.  10.  Yet  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely impossible  that  Tyr- 
taeus  might  have  used  this  ex- 
pression as  meaning  that  Theo- 
pompus contributed  largely  to 
the  final  result,  without  having 
actually  completed  the  subju- 
gation. The  chronologists  fol- 


lowed by  Eusebius  appear  to 
have  adopted  the  Messenian 
tradition,  that  Theopompus  was 
killed  during  the  war  (accord- 
ing to  Myron  in  the  last  year 
but  one),  vol.  I.  p.  164.  note  ’, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a eKaroytpo- 
viov,  according  to  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  (Protr.  p.  36.  Syl- 
burg.  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  IV. 
p.  126  C.),  who,  however,  has 
a very  confused  notion  of  this 
sacrifice;  from  which,  and  from 
the  testimony  of  Sosibius  the 
Lacedaemonian  mentioned  a- 
bove,  in  p.  5 13,  note  ',  I infer 
that  the  authorities  of  Eusebius 
in  this  part  of  the  history  no 
longer  followed  the  public  re- 
gister of  Sparta. 
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724.  14.  Dasmon  of  Corinth.  Hypenus  of  Pisa  the  first 
conqueror  in  the  S/auAoj. 

1.  The  Spartans  reduce  Ithome,  and  finish  the  first 
Messenian  war.  The  Dryopes  build  a new  Asine, 
the  Androclidae  receive  Hyamia  from  Sparta. 
Messenians  at  Rhegium,  book  I.  ch.  7.  §.11. 

720. 15.  Orsippus  of  Megara  is  the  first  who  runs  naked  in 

the  stadium,  and  Acanthus  the  Lacedaemonian  in 
the  S/auAoff,  see  above,  p.  277.  note  P. 

War  of  Megara  against  Corinth,  book  I.  ch.  5.  §.10. 
The  war  between  the  Spartans  and  Argives  re- 
specting the  possession  of  Cynuria  breaks  out 
afresh,  book  I.  cli.  7.  §.16. 

716. 16.  Pythagoras  the  Laconian. 

4.  Gela  founded  by  Rhodians  and  Cretans 

* Theopompus  dies  (Euseb.),  succeeded  by  Zeuxi- 

damus  the  Eurypontid. 

712. 17.  Polus  of  Epidaurus. 

1.  Megara  founded  by  Astacus  (according  to  Mem- 
non;  Olymp.  17.  3.  according  to  Hieron.  Seal.; 
Olymp.  18.  2.  Cod.  Arm.),  book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  9. 

3.  Crotona  founded  according  to  Dion.  Halicar. 
and  Eusebius,  Cod.  Arm.  (Olymp.  19.  2.  accord- 
ing to  Scaliger.) 

* Polydorus  killed  by  Polemarchus r ; succeded  by 

Eurycrates  the  Agid. 

708. 18.  Tellis  of  Sicyon.  Eurybatus,  the  Laconian,  first 
conqueror  in  the  wrestling  match:  Lampis  the 
Laconian  in  the  Pentathlon. 

1.  The  Partheniae  at  Tarentum,  Eusebius. 

4. *  Ameinocles,  the  Corinthian,  builds  the  Samian 
triremes  (Thucyd.). 

704.  19.  Menon  of  Megara. 

According  to  Thucydides,  /xat  (Pausan.  III.  3.  2-)>  the  use 
with  reference  to  the  date  O-  of  his  portrait  as  the  state  seal 
lymp.  3.  3.  ib.  (il.  8.),  and  his  house  be- 

r Polydorus  was  honoured  as  ing  bought  by  the  state  (ib. 
a hero  by  posterity,  as  his  rt-  12.  2.)  sufficiently  prove. 
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700.  20.  Atheradas  of  Laconia. 

696.  21.  Pantacles  of  Athens. 

692.  22.  Pantacles  a second  time. 

688.  23.  Icarius  of  Hyperesia.  Onomastus  of  Smyrna  the 
first  conqueror  in  the  pugilistic  contest. 

1.  Acrae  and  Enna founded  from  Syracuse5. 

4.  [Commencement  of  the  second  Messenian  war, 
according  to  Pausanias;  but,  according  to  Corsini, 
Fast.  Att.  II.  1.  p.  37.  this  date  should  be  altered 
to  Olymp.  24.  4.] 

Anaxander  the  Agid,  Anaxidamus  the  Eurypontid, 
kings  of  Sparta. 

684.  24.  Cleoptolemus  the  Laconian. 

2.  Locri  founded,  according  to  Pausanias,  above, 
book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  12. 

680. 25.  Thalpis  the  Laconian.  Pagondas  of  Thebes  the 
first  conqueror  in  the  chariot  race. 

676.  26.  Callisthenes  the  Laconian. 

The  Pisatans  render  themselves  independent  of 
Elis  (Strabo). 

2.  Megara  founds  Chalcedon,  book  I.  ch.  6.  §.9. 

The  musical  contests  at  the  Carnea  are  first  intro- 
duced (Africanus  and  Sosibius,  above,  p.  330. 
note  s),  and  Terpander  is  victorious  as  a harp- 
player.  The  same  musician  is  four  times  victo- 
rious in  the  musical  contests  at  Pytho,  at  that 
time  still  celebrated  every  nine  years ; from  about 
Olymp.  27.  to  Olymp.  33.  Doric,  Phrygian,  and 
Lydian  styles  of  music. 

Orthagoras,  tyrant  of  Sicyon l. 

672.  27.  Euryhates  of  Athens. 

4.  Victory  of  the  Argives  over  the  Spartans  at  Hy- 
siae,  book  I.  ch.  7.  §.  16. 

* Megalostrata,  book  IV.  ch.  7.  §.  10. 

s Vol.  I.  p.  135.  the  victory  of  Teletias  the  Cle- 

t Book  I.  ch.  8.  §.2.  Pin-  onsean  ev  tt<u(t\v  at  the  Pythia 

tarch,  de  sera  Num.  vind.  7.  (after  Olymp.  4 7.)  before  the 

p.  231,  errs  greatly  in  placing  reign  of  Orthagoras. 
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668.  28.  Chionis  the  Laconian  (Corsini  Fast.  Hell.  II.  1. 

pag.  44.).  The  Pisatans  preside  at  the  games, 
whilst  Elis  is  at  war  with  Dyme  (Euseb.). 

1.  Syracuse  founds  Casmenae. 

End  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  according  to 
Pausanias.  Aristomenes  goes  to  Damagetus  the 
Eratid,  prince  of  Ialysus ; the  Lacedaemonians 
give  Mothone  to  the  expelled  Nauplians.  Damo- 
cratidas  king  of  Argos  (above,  p.  112.  note  f). 

4.  Gymnopaedia  at  Sparta  (Euseb.). 

* Sea-fight  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcy- 

rseans  u. 

664.  29.  Chionis  for  the  second  time. 

660.  30.  Chionis  for  the  third  time.  [The  Pisatans,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  celebrate  this  and  the  twenty- 
two  following  Olympiads.] 

1.  Zaleucus  legislator  of  Locri  (Euseb.). 

2.  Phigalia  captured  by  Sparta,  book  I.  ch.  7.  §.12. 

3.  Byzantium  founded  from  Megara,  book  I.  ch.  6. 
§.9. 

Cypselus  expels  the  Bacchiadae  from  Corinth  x,  and 
becomes  king. 

* Second  Messenian  war  (book  I.  ch.  7.  §.  10.). 

Pantaleon,  tyrant  of  Pisa,  Aristocrates  of  Trape- 
zus,  king  of  Orchomenus  (vol.  I.  p.  191.  note  !). 
Tyrtaeus  of  Aphidna  at  Sparta. 

656.31.  Chionis  for  the  fourth  time. 

652.32.  Cratinus  the  Megarian , (above,  p.  277.  note  P). 

4.  Himera  founded  by  Chalcidians  and  Syracusans 
(Diod.  XIII.  62.). 


u Book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  8. 
x Who  also  took  refuge  in 
Sparta,  the  protectress  of  ari- 
stocracy, Plutarch  Lysand.  1. 
Some  Heraclidse,  however,  still 
remained  in  Corinth,  book  I. 
ch.  6.  §.  8.  With  regard  to  the 
epoch,  the  dates  from  Diodo- 


rus of  the  kings  and  ninety 
pry  tanes  of  Corinth,  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  best  testimony 
as  to  the  time  of  the  Cypselidse. 
Strabo’s  200  prytanes  have  a- 
risen  from  a confusion  with  the 
number  of  males  in  the  clan  of 
the  Bacchiadae. 

l 1 4 
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* Eurycratidas  (Eury crates  II.)  the  Agid,  Archida- 

mus  the  Eurypontid. 

648.  33.  Gyges  the  Laconian.  Lygdamis  of  Syracuse  is 
the  first  conqueror  in  the  Pancratium,  Crauxidas 
the  Crannonian  victorious  xeArj-n.  Myron,  son  of 
Andreas,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  in  the  quadriga,  book 
I.  ch.  8.  §.  2. 

4.  Ter  pander’s  musical  legislation  at  Sparta. 

644.  34.  Stomas  of  Athens.  Pantaleon,  son  of  Omphalion, 
tyrant  of  Pisa,  president  of  the  games,  book  I. 
ch.  7.  §.11. 

640.  35.  Sphcerus  the  Laconian.  Cylon  of  Athens  victo- 
rious in  the  llauKoc. 

3.  Beginning  of  the  second  Messenian  war  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius.  Compare  Justin,  cited  vol.  I. 
p.  166.  note  q. 

The  Theraeans  found  the  first  settlement  in  Libya 
on  the  island  of  Platea.  Orchomenos , p.  344. 
Chionis,  the  conqueror  at  Olympia,  among  the 
adventurers. 

* Procles  tyrant  of  Epidaurus,  Aristodemus  king  of 

Orchomenus,  vol.  I.  p.  191.  note  e. 

636.  36.  Phrynon  of  Athens. 

632.  37.  Eurycleidas  the  Laconian.  Hipposthenes  the  Laco- 
nian first  conqueror  in  the  boys’  wrestling  match, 
Polyneites  of  Elis  in  the  stadium  as  a boy. 
Founding  of  Cyrene.  Reign  of  Battus  I. 
Peisander,  the  epic  poet  of  Rhodes. 

628.  38.  Olynthus  the  Laconian.  Eutelidas  the  Laconian 
victorious  in  the  boys’  pentathlon. 

1.  Pammilus  of  Megara  on  the  Isthmus,  with  some 
Sicilian  Megarians,  founds  Selinus,  book  I.  ch.  6. 
§.  10.  (Olymp.  32.  2.  according  to  Diodorus.) 

Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  vol.  I.  p.  191.  note  b 

2.  Corinthians  and  Corcyrseans  found  Epidamnus, 
book  I.  ch.  6.  §.8. 

* Gorgus,  son  of  Cypselus,  tyrant  of  Ambracia,  ibid. 

book  III.  ch.  9.  §•  6. 
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* Thaletas,  the  Elyrian  musician,  in  Sparta,  book 

IV.  ch.  6.  §.  3. 

624.  79.  Rhipsolcus  the  Laconian. 

2.  Camarina  founded  by  the  Syracusans y. 

620.  40.  Olyntheus  the  Laconian , for  the  second  time. 

* Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Megara,  book  I.  ch.  8.  §.4. 
Arion  of  Methymna,  in  the  Peloponnese. 

616.  41.  Cleondas  of  Thebes.  Philotas  of  Sybaris,  first  con- 
queror in  the  boxing  match  of  the  boys. 

612.  42.  Ly cotas  the  Laconian. 

1.  Cylon,  son-in-law  of  Theagenes,  aims  at  the  ty- 
ranny of  Athens,  Corsini  Fast.  Att.  II.  1.  p.  64. 

608.  43.  Cleon  of  Epi dan rus . 

2.  Phrynon  of  Athens,  the  conqueror  at  Olympia, 
and  Pittacus  of  Mytilene,  contend  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Sigeum.  (Euseb.) 

* Periander  decides  the  subject  of  dispute,  vol.  I.  p. 

191.  note  h 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  Gela  found  Agrigentum  z. 
604.  44.  Gelon  the  Laconian. 

* Agasicles,  the  Eurypontid,  at  Sparta. 

Solon  conquers  Salamis  from  the  Megarians. 

600.  45.  Anticrates  of  Epidaurus. 

* Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  at  war  with  Argos, 

vol.  I.  p.  185.  notec. 

Pheidon  II.  king  of  Argos,  above,  p.  112.  note  f. 
596.  46.  Chrysamaxus  the  Laconian. 

The  Megarians  reconquer  Salamis  and  Nisaea,  book 
I.  ch.  8.  §.  8. 

Epimenides  in  Athens,  according  to  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius. 

* Leon  the  Agid  at  Sparta  unsuccessful  in  a war 

against  Tegea. 

592.  47.  Eurycles  the  Laconian. 

y Thuc.  VI.  5.  Compare  the  tion  in  Olymp.  45,  and  Euse- 
date  of  Syracuse,  Olymp.  5.3.  bius,  reckon  from  Olymp.  1 1.4. 
The  Scholiast  to  Pindar,  Olymp.  z According  to  Thucydides, 

A.  16,  who  places  the  founda-  with  the  date  Olymp.  16.4. 
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3.  The  Amphictyons  under  Eurylochus  the  Aleuad, 
and  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon,  conquer  Cirrha,  and  in- 
stitute prizes  for  the  gymnastic  contest  at  Pytho. 
Gylidas  Archon  (Prytanis)  at  Delphi/  book  I. 
ch.  8.  §.  2. 

Nebrus  and  Chrysus  the  Asclepiadee  of  Cos. 

Sacadas,  the  Argive  flute-player,  victorious  in  this 
and  the  two  following  Pythian  games.  Hierax, 
also  an  Argive  flute-player,  probably  his  cotem- 
porary, book  IV.  ch.  6.  §.8.  Second  epoch  of 
music  at  Sparta,  book  IV.  ch.  6.  §.3. 

Arcesilaus  I.  king  of  Cyrene. 

* Aleman,  the  Mesoatan,  lyric  poet  at  Sparta,  above 
* p.  334.  note f. 

588.  48.  Glaucias  of  Crotonci. 

4.  Death  of  Periander,  book  I.  ch.  8.  §.3. 

Damophon,  son  of  Pantaleon,  tyrant  of  Pisa,  makes 

war  upon  Elis. 

584.  49.  Lycinus  of  Crotona.  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon  victo- 
rious in  the  chariot  race ; he  invites  the  suitors  of 
his  daughter  Agaristea. 

2.  Megacles,  son  of  Alcmseon,  marries  Agariste. 

3.  Second  Pythian  games,  first  aycuv  o-repavrnjc. 
Diodorus  Archon  (Prytanis)  at  Delphi.  Cleis- 
thenes victorious  with  the  quadriga b. 


a This  victory  cannot  well 
be  placed  earlier,  because  Me- 
gacles, who  was  a party  leader 
at  Athens,  from  about  the  54th 
to  the  60th  Olympiad,  could 
have  hardly  come  forward  as  a 
suitor  before  this  time,  (the 
other  Athenian  suitor,  Hippo- 
clides,  was  archon  in  Olymp. 
53.  3.)  ; nor  later,  because  the 
Cypselidae  were  not  then  in 
power,  as  is  evident  from  He- 
rod. VI.  128. 

b On  the  computation  of  the 
Pythiads,  see  Boeckh.  Expl.  Pin- 


dar. Olymp.  XII.  p.  206.  It 
does  not  however  seem  pro- 
bable, as  Boeckh  supposes,  that 
the  aycov  xpifJ-aTLrrjs  took  place 
in  Olymp.  48.  3.  : but  I sus- 
pect that  Pausanias,  knowing 
practically  that  the  Pythiads 
were  to  be  counted  from  01. 
48.  3,  placed  the  first  Pythiad 
in  this  year ; not  perceiving 
that  the  first  Pythiad  was  an 
iwaeTr)p\s,  or  octennial  period, 
as  is  evident  from  the  Parian 
marble ; whence  in  the  argu- 
ment to  the  Pythians,  for  peril 
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The  Cypselidae  expelled  from  Corinth,  book  I.  ch. 
8.  §.3. 

Restoration  of  the  Isthmian  games,  according  to 
Solinus. 

* Lacedes  king  of  Argos,  book  III.  ch.  6.  §.  10. 

580.  50.  Epitelidas  the  Laconian. 

Lipara  peopled  from  Cnidos,  book  I.  ch.  6. 

* Periander,  tyrant  of  Ambracia,  banished,  book  III. 

ch.  9.  §.6. 

Conquest  of  Orneae  by  Argos,  book  I.  ch.  7.  ad  fin. 
Pyrrhus,  son  of  Pantaleon,  tyrant  of  Pisa,  at  war 
with  Elis.  The  victorious  Eleans  destroy  Pisa, 
Scillus,  Macistus,  Dyspontium,  and  extend  their 
dominion  towards  Triphyliac. 

Dipcenus  and  Scyllis  the  Cretan  descendants  of  Dae- 
dalus, in  the  Peloponnese. 

Cleobulus,  son  of  Evagoras,  a Heraclide,  governor 
of  Lindus,  a lyric  poet  and  seerd.  Riddles  of 
Cleobulina,  book  IV.  ch.  8.  §.4. 

576.  51.  Eratosthenes  of  Crotona. 

3.  Pythocritus  of  Sicyon  victorious  in  flute-playing 


Xpovov  e^aeTT),  I would  correct 
evvaerr] ; although  the  fault,  if 
it  be  a fault,  is  of  old  standing. 

c Orchomenos,  p.  374,  where 
for  60  write  50.  As  some  mis- 
apprehensions have  arisen  on 
the  passages  relating  to  this 
event,  I may  be  permitted  to 
make  the  following  remarks. 
1.  The  three  passages  of  Pau- 
sanias,  V.  63.  V.  10.  2.  VI. 
22.  2.  on  the  dvdcrTacns  of  the 
Pisatans,  evidently  refer  to  the 
same  event ; and  consequently 
the  second  of  them  should  be 
interpreted  thus  : “ the  statue  of 
“ Jupiter  is  made  from  the  plun- 
“ der  gained  at  the  time  when  the 
“ Eleans  overcame  Pisa.”  This 
is  the  explanation  of  Dodwell, 
Annal.  Thuc.  p.  137,  otherwise 


Voelckel  Ueber  den  Tempel  des 
Olympischen  Jupiters,  p.  6.  Kru- 
eger de  Xenoph.  Vita.  II.  In 
Strabo  VIII.  p.  355,  C.  (see 
above,  p.  154,  note'1.)  the  eV- 
Xdrrj  KaraXuais  tcov  Mecrcrrjviaiu 
cannot  be  the  war  of  Olymp. 
8 1 ; since  the  Pisatans  could  nei- 
ther have  had  the  management 
of  the  games  at  that  time,  nor 
any  Nestoridse  been  in  exist- 
ence at  Pylos.  But  he  must 
mean  the  subjugation  of  Mes- 
senia  after  the  30th  Olympiad, 
after  which  time  the  Lacedae- 
monians perhaps  assisted  the 
Eleans  in  gradually  weakening 
Pisa,  until  in  the  50th  Olym- 
piad it  became  completely  sub- 
ject. 

d Diog.  Laert.  I.  98.  • 
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at  this  and  the  five  following  Pythiads,  book  IV. 
ch.  6.  §.5. 

The  family  of  the  tyrants  banished  from  Sicyon, 
book  I.  ch.  8.  §.2. 

Battus  II.  king  of  Cyrene.  Enlargement  of  the 
Cyrenman  territory. 

* Susarion  of  Tripodiscus,  a comic  poet  in  the  Attic 

Icaria.  (Marm.  Par.) 

572.  52.  Agis  of  Elis. 

568.  53.  Agnon  of  Peparethus. 

2.  Argos  conquers  Nemea,  and  celebrates  the  first 
winter  festival  of  the  Nemean  games  noticed  by 
chronologists. 

3.  Eugammon,  the  epic  poet,  in  Cyrene.  (Euseb.) 

4.  Phalaris  of  A sty  pal  aa,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum, 
(Euseb.  Hieron  ; Olymp.  52.  3.  Cod.  Arm.)  book 
III.  ch.  9.  §.  8. 

4.  Stesichorus,  the  lyric  poet  of  Himera  flourishes. 
564.  54.  Hippostratus  ofCrotona. 

iEsop  of  Cotyae,  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  the 
court  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  is  precipitated  from 
the  Phaedriadian  rocks  of  Hyampeia.  (Suidas.) 

* Anaxandridas  the  Agid. 

560.  55.  Hippostratus  for  the  second  time. 

2.  Death  of  Stesichorus,  Euseb,  according  to  Sui- 
das, Olymp.  56. 

* Meltas,  son  of  Lacedes,  king  of  Argos,  deposed. 

The  family  of  the  Heraclides  expires  e,  and  iEgon, 
of  another  family,  obtains  the  royal  dignity,  book 

III.  ch.6.  §.7. 

556.  56.  Phceclrus  of  Pliar salus. 

e In  later  times,  however,  a of  Damaenetus,  hereditary  priest 
certain  T.  Statilius  Lamprias,  of  Hercules  and  the  Dioscuri 
the  son  of  Timocrates  Memmi-  at  Sparta,  declares  that  he  is 
anus  derives  his  origin  from  descended  from  Hercules  in  the 
Perseus  (through  Hercules)  and  48th,  and  from  the  Dioscuri  in 
the  Dioscuri,  Boeckh.  Corp.  In-  the  44th  generation,  ibid.  No. 
script.  No.  1124;  as  also  a M.  1353,  and  see  Boeckh  on  No. 
Aurelius  Aristocrates,  the  son  1340. 
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1.  Cheilon  Ephor  at  Lacedaemon,  (above,  p.  116, 
note  a.) 

3.  Camarina  destroyed  by  the  Syracusans. 

552.  57-  Ladrornns  the  Laconian. 

3.  Phalaris  overthrown  by  Telemachus  the  Ennne- 
nide.  Orchomenos , p.  338. 

Alcmanes  becomes  king  of  Agrigentum. 

* Ariston  the  Euripontid. 

548.  58.  Diog'netus  of  Crotona. 

1.  The  temple  at  Pytho  burnt,  (Pausan.  Euseb.) 
The  Amphietyons  appoint  the  Alcmaeonidae  to  re- 
build it : Spinthams  the  Corinthian  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

The  Spartans  find  the  bones  of  Orestes,  (Solinus  I. 
90.)  and  defeat  the  Tegeates,  book  I.  ch.  7.  §.12, 

* Battle  of  the  300  at  Thyreah 

544.  59.  Archilochus  of'  Corcyra.  Praxidamas  of  AEgina 
conquers  in  the  boxing  match,  and  dedicates  the 
first  statue  of  a wrestler  at  Olympia.  The  iEgi- 
netan  school  of  brass-founders  begins  to  flourish, 
(Gallon,)  cotemporary  we  find  the  Spartan  artists 
Dorycleidas,  Dontas,  Chartas,  Syadras,  Gitiadas, 
&c. 

540.  60.  Apellceus  of  Elis. 

* Victory  of  the  Megarians  and  Argives  over  Corinth?, 
vol.  I.  p.  103,  note  r. 


f That  Pausanias  (III.  7.  5.) 
errs  greatly  in  assigning  this 
battle  to  the  reign  of  Theo- 
pompus  (about  Olymp.  2 — 
16.),  is  proved  by  his  own 
statement  that  Perilaus,  the 
son  of  the  Argive  warrior  Al- 
cenor,  was  a conqueror  at  the 
Nemean  games,  (book  I.  ch.  7. 
§.  16.);  for  no  conquerors  at 
those  games  are  mentioned  be- 
fore Olymp.  53.  Plutarch  Lac. 
Apophth.  p.  233,  states  that  the 
battle  took  place  in  the  reign 


of  Polydorus  (about  Olymp. 
7 — 17.),  Solinus  VII.  9.  in 
Olymp.  10.  4.  737  B.  C. 

s To  this  war,  which  must 
be  placed  about  Olymp.  60, 
should  probably  be  referred 
the  inscription  on  the  helmet 
found  at  Olympia,  which  form- 
ed part  of  a trophy,  Corp.  In- 
script. 20.  29.  cf.  Addend,  p. 
885. 

TAPr[et]OI  ANE0EN  TOI  Alfl 
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Pythagoras  at  Crotona.  Aristocleia,  Pythian  priest- 
ess. Leo  tyrant  of  Phlius. 

536.  61.  Agatharcus  of  Cor cyr a. 

532.  62.  Eryxias  of  Chalets.  Milo  of  Crotona  victorious  in 
wrestling,  perhaps  the  first  of  his  six  victories. 

528.  63.  Parmenides  of  Camarina.  (This  town  was  how- 
ever at  this  time  in  ruins.) 

* Naval  expedition  of  the  Peloponnesians  against  Po- 

lycrates of  Samos,  book  I.  ch.  8.  §.5. 

524.  64.  j Evander  the  Thessalian. 

Cleomenes  the  Agid.  Dorieus  goes  to  Libya.  The 
great  victory  of  Cleomenes  over  Argos,  (according 
to  Pausanias,  see  book  I.  ch.  8.  §.6;  but  comp, 
book  III.  ch.  4.  §.  2.) 

520.  65.  Acoclias  (read  Anochus ) of  Tarentum.  Demaretus 
of  Heraea  the  first  conqueror  as  a heavy-armed 
runner  (Hoylitodr omeus) ; Eutelidas  and  Chryso- 
themis  the  Argives  make  statues  of  him  and  his 
son  Theopompus. 

1.  Cleomenes  refers  the  Platasans  to  Athens,  (vol.  I. 
p.  196,  notec,  p.  209.) 

2.  The  iEginetans  colonize  Cydonia. 

Dorieus  goes  to  Sicily,  and  founds  Heraclea,  but 
falls  in  a battle  against  the  Carthaginians  and 
Egestasans.  Euryleon  of  Sparta  succeeds  Peitha- 
goras  on  the  throne  of  Selinush. 

* The  ancient  constitution  of  Sicyon  restored,  book  I. 

ch.  8.  §.5. 

516.  66.  Ischyrus  of  Himera.  Cleosthenes  of  Epidamnus 
conquers  in  the  chariot  race.  Ageladas  of  Argos 
makes  a statue  of  the  latter  and  Anochus,  victo- 
rious in  Olymp.  65. 

Aristophylidas  tyrant  of  Tarentum,  book  I.  ch.  8. 
§.  15. 

512.  67.  Phanas  of  Pellene. 

h Herod.  V.  46.  cf.  Plutarch,  not  fight  against  Sybaris  may 

Lycurg.  20.  That  Dorieus  did  also  be  proved  chronologically. 
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1.  Pretended  maritime  sovereignty  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. Eusebius. 

3.  Cleomenes  expels  the  Peisistratidae  from  Athens. 
(Thuc.  VI.  59.) 

Lygdamis  of  Naxos  is  deposed  at  the  same  time, 
book  I.  eh.  8.  §.  5‘. 

The  Crotoniats  under  Milo  defeat  the  Sybarites, 
and  destroy  Sybaris. 

Dissension  at  Crotona  respecting  the  division  of  the 
territory. 

* Demaratus  the  Eurypontid. 

508.  68.  Ischomachus  of  Crotona. 

1.  Cleomenes  expels  Cleisthenes  and  supports  the 
aristocracy  of  Athens;  Isagoras  archon.  Insur- 
rection at  Athens,  and  recall  of  Cleisthenes. 

3.  Third  expedition  of  Cleomenes  against  Athens ; 
dispute  with  Demaratus. 

4.  Cleandrus  tyrant  at  Gela,  book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  8. 

League  of  iEgina  and  Thebes  against  Athens. 

504.  69*  Ischomachus  for  the  second  time. 

1.  Ionia  revolts. 

Overthrow  of  the  Pythagorean  league,  book  III. 
ch.  9.  §.  15. 

Cleinias  tyrant  of  Crotona.  Dion.  Hal.  Exc.  p. 
2358.  ed.  Reiske. 

500.  70.  Nicias  of  Opus.  Thersias  the  Thessalian  the  first 
conqueror  with  the  a7njv>j. 

1.  Pratinas  of  Phlius,  a satiric  poet  at  Athens. 

2.  Death  of  Pythagoras,  according  to  Eusebius. 
Cod.  Arm. 

3.  Conquest  of  Miletus,  (according  to  Petavius, 
Olymp.  71.  2. ; according  to  Corsini),  compare 
Thucyd.  IV.  102.  with  Herod.  V.  126. 

Hippocrates  tyrant  of  Gela,  book  III.  ch.  9-  §.8. 

4.  The  Samians,  at  the  invitation  of  Anaxilaus,  ty- 

> Lacedaemonian  envoys  to  this  tyrant  are  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch, Lac.  Apophth.  p.  245. 
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rant  of  Rhegium,  conquer  Zancle.  Scythes  of 
Zancle  goes  to  Persia,  and  receives  the  sovereignty 
of  Cos  from  the  king,  vol.  I.  p.  193.  note  9.  book 
III.  ch.  9.  §•  2. 

The  Byzantians  found  Mesambriak. 

Lasus  of  Hermione  flourishes  as  a lyric  poet. 

496.  71.  Tisicrates  of  Crotonci.  Patrecus  of  Dyme  first 
conquers  in  the  x«A7r>j  ; the  elder  Empedocles,  son 
of  Exaenetus  of  Agrigentum,  xeA^ti. 

4.  The  iEginetans  give  earth  and  water  to  Darius. 

* The  Geomori  expelled  from  Syracuse,  book  III. 
ch.  9.  §•  7. 

Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  subdues  Zancle, 
and  changes  its  name  to  Messana1. 

492.  72.  Tisicrates  of  Crotona  for  the  second  time. 

1.  * Hippocrates  of  Gela  defeats  the  Syracusans  on 
the  river  Helorus,  and  restores  Camarina. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  at  AEgina. 

Leotychidas  king  in  the  room  of  Demaratus ; Cle- 
omenes with  him  in  dEgina  a second  time. 

2.  Gelon  tyrant  of  Gela. 

Cleomenes  banished  from  Sparta ; returns,  and  dies 
raving  mad  ; succeeded  by  Leonidas. 

Demaratus  goes,  after  the  Gymnopaedia,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  summer,  to  Persia. 

War  between  JEgina  and  Athens. 

3.  Battle  of  Marathon. 

The  Spartans  arrive  at  Athens  on  the  19th  of 
Metageitnion,  (Carneius,)  immediately  after  the 
battle. 

4.  Panyasis  of  Rhodes,  the  epic  poet.  (Euseb.) 

488.  73.  Astylus  of  Crotona.  Gelon  victorious  in  the  cha- 
riot race  : Hieron  xs\y,ti. 

1.  Theron  tyrant  of  Agrigentum. 

k According  to  Herod.  VI.  has  confounded  Anaxilas’  go- 
33.  See  book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  9.  vernment  of  Messana  with  his 
1 Perhaps  in  Olymp.  71.  3.  government  of  Rhegium. 
in  which  case  Diodorus  XI.  48. 
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4.  Gelon  takes  Syracuse,  book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  7.m 

* Cadmus,  son  of  Sythes,  tyrant  of  Cos,  returns  to 
Messana,  accompanied  by  Epicharmus. 

Artemisia,  daughter  of  Lygdamis,  takes  Cos,  and 
reigns  at  Halicarnassus,  Nisyrus,  and  Calydna11. 

Canachus,  brass-founder  of  Sicyon,  flourishes. 

484.  74.  Astylus  as  a Syracusan. 

1.  Herodotus  born,  according  to  Pamphila. 

Gelon  destroys  Camarina,  Herod.  VII.  156.  Schol. 

Pind.  01.  V.  19- 

2.  Gelon  conquers  Megara,  (vol.  I.  p.  140.  note  q.) 
and  strengthens  Syracuse  with  the  population  of 
the  ruined  cities.  On  this  occasion  Epicharmus, 
who  had  formerly  lived  at  Megara,  appears  to 
have  come  to  Syracuse. 

Theognis,  the  elegiac  poet,  still  composes  at  an  ad- 
vanced age. 

4.  From  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  summer, 
Xerxes1  march  from  Sardis  to  Thermopylae.  For- 
mation of  a Grecian  confederacy.  Embassy  of  the 
Greeks  to  Gelon.  (See  Appendix  IV.) 


m The  fall  of  this  town  was 
.preceded  by  a great  plague,  ac- 
cording to  Diomedes,  p.  484. 
ed.  Putsch,  who  mentions  Hi- 
ero  instead  of  Gelo.  It  is  to 
this  time  that  Corsini,  Fast. 
Att.  II.  1.  p.  no,  refers  the 
elegy  of  Theognis  to  those  who 
had  escaped  the  siege  of  the 
Syracusans,  mentioned  in  Sui- 
das  in  Qioyvis.  It  appears  pro- 
bable that  in  the  words  els  tovs 
crcodivTas  tcov  SvpaKOvericov  iv  rfi 
Tvokiopidq,  a slight  transposition 
should  be  made,  (viz.  iv  tt}  tcov 
SvpaKovcricov  TToKcopKia ,)  as  at  this 
time  Syracuse  was  only  the  be- 
sieging and  never  the  besieged 
party. 


n Book  IV.  ch.  7.  §.  2.  The 
oration  of  the  supposed  Thes- 
salus,  in  Epist.  Ilippocrat.  p. 
1294.  ed.  Foes,  states,  that 
“ the  king  of  Persia  demanded 
“ earth  and  water  (493  B.  C.), 
“ which  the  Coans  refused  (con- 
“ trary  to  Herod.  VI.  49.)  ; that 
“ upon  this  he  gave  the  island 
“ of  Cos  to  Artemisia  to  be 
“ wasted.  Artemisia  was  ship- 
“ wrecked,  but  afterwards  con- 
“ quered  the  island.  During  the 
“ first  war  (490  B.C.),  Cadmus 
“ and  Hippolochus  governed 
“ the  city ; which  the  former 
“ quitted  when  Artemisia  took 
“ the  island.” 


VOL.  11. 
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480.  75.  Astylus  as  a Syracusan  for  the  second  time. 

1.  Battle  of  Thermopylae  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Olympic  festival. 

Pleistarchus  the  Agid,  Cleombrotus  his  it poSixog. 

After  the  Carnean  festival,  the  Spartans,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Peloponnesians,  encamp  at  the  Isthmus. 

Battle  of  Salamis  on  the  20th  of  Boedromion. 

Gelon  and  Theron  defeat  the  Carthaginians  on  the 
Himeras. 

Cleombrotus  leads  the  army  back  from  the  Isthmus 
after  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  (2d  Octob.),  and  dies 
shortly  after,  Herod.  IX.  10. 

Pausanias  succeeds  as  regent,  and  with  Euryanax0 
the  Agid  advances  to  meet  Mardonius  in  the 
month  Thargelion  or  Scirophorion. 

2.  Battles  of  Plataea  and  Mycale  (in  Metageit- 
nionP).  Pausanias’s  Greek  confederacy.  Sur- 
render of  Thebes. 

Chrysis  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos. 

3.  Hieron  at  Syracuse. 

* Pausanias  in  the  north  of  Greece. 

4.  Hieron  defends  Locri  against  Anaxilaus,  book 
IV.  ch.7.  §.4. 

Pausanias,  on  his  return,  brings  the  bones  of  Leoni- 
das to  Sparta q. 

Timocreon  of  Rhodes  a lyric  and  comic  poet. 

476.  76.  Scamander  of  My  tilene.  Theron  victorious  in  the 
chariot  race. 


0 Euryanax  was  the  son  of 
Dorieus,  according  to  Herod. 
IX.  to.  But  why  was  he  not 
king  before  Leonidas,  if  Do- 
rieus was  the  eldest  son  of 
Anaxandridas  ? Perhaps  be- 
cause a Heraclide  who  left  his 
native  country  lost  his  right 
to  the  throne.  Plut.  Agesil.  1 1 . 

p On  the  unfortunate  skir- 
mish of  the  Megarians  and 


Phliasians  with  the  Theban 
cavalry  (Herod.  IX.  69.),  see 
the  splendid  elogium  contain- 
ed in  the  Megarian  epigram, 
Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript.  N°. 
1050.  Mus.  Crit.  Cant.  vol.  II. 
p.  6 16. 

q In  Pausan.  III.  14.  i.  I 
correct  rlacrapaiv  for  Tf(T(rapd- 
Kovra,  which  I cannot  reconcile 
with  the  time. 
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1.  Death  of  Anaxilaus.  Pausanias  commander  of 
the  Greeks  in  Cyprus. 

3.  Great  victory  of  the  Iapygians  over  Tarentum, 
book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  15. 

Victory  of  Hieron  over  the  Etruscans  at  Cuma,  and 
at  the  Pythian  games  in  the  chariot  race. 

* Pausanias  takes  Byzantium. 

4.  Death  of  Theron.  Thrasyda?us  expelled  from 
Syracuse,  book  III.  ch.  9.  §•  8. 

472.  77.  Dates  of  Argos.  Hieron  victorious  xsAyj-n. 

2.  The  population  of  Elis  collected  into  one  town. 
Diodor.  XI.  54.  Strabo  VIII.  336.  Book  III. 
ch.  4.  §.  8. 

The  allies  in  Asia  refuse  to  follow  Pausanias,  ac- 
cording to  DodwelPs  Ann.  Thucyd. 

3.  Expedition  of  Leotychidas  against  the  Aleuada?. 

Dorcis  commander  of  the  Spartans  in  Asia.  As- 
sessment of  Aristides. 

4.  Leotychidas  goes  into  exile  at  Tegea,  vol.  I.  p. 
213.  note  n.  p.  196.  note  a.  Archidamus  the  Eu- 
rypontid r. 

The  Spartans  determine  to  send  no  more  com- 
manders into  Asia.  Pausanias  goes  in  his  own 
trireme  to  Byzantium,  and  there  meditates  treason. 

War  in  the  Peloponnese  between  Sparta  and  the 
Arcadians. 

Epicharmus  the  comic  poet  flourishes. 

468.  78.  Parmenides  if  Poseidonia.  Hieron  victorious  in 
the  chariot  race. 

* Pausanias  dies  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcioe- 
cus;  and  Pleistarchus  at  about  the  same  time. 
Pleistonax  the  Agid,  Nicomedes  his  guardian. 

r The  statements  of  Diodo-  of  Archidamus  (Olymp.  78.  3. 
rus  XI.  48.  on  the  length  of  466  B.  C.).  Pausanias,  IV.  24. 
both  these  princes’  reigns  are  2.  places  it,  pretty  accurately, 
quite  correct ; but  are  inserted  in  the  79th  Olympiad.  Diodorus 
in  a wrong  place.  According  incorrectly  in  Olymp.  77.  4. 
to  Plutarch,  Cimon.  c.  6.  the  the  first  year  of  Archidamus. 
earthquake  was  in  the  4th  year 

Mm2 
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Death  of  Hieron.  , 

* Arcesilaus  IV.  of  Cyrene  conquers  in  the  chariot 

race  at  Pytho. 

Thrasybulus  expelled  from  Syracuse.  Democracy 
established  there,  book  III.  ch.  9.  §•  7. 

* The  ctyog  TaivajS»ovs. 

4.  Earthquake  at  Sparta ; revolt  of  the  Messenian 
helots. 

* Lygdamis,  son  of  Pisindelis,  uncle  of  Artemisia,  ty- 

rant of  Halicarnassus,  kills  Panyasis.  Herodotus 
leaves  his  native  town. 

Onatas,  the  head  of  the  AEginetan  school  of  sculp- 
ture, flourishes. 

464.  79.  Xenophon  of  Corinth.  Diagoras  of  Rhodes  in  the 
boxing  match. 

1.  Battle  of  Ithome,  and  siege  of  the  fortress,  to 
which  the  Spartans  summon  the  allies. 

The  Argives  destroy  Mycenae,  and  other  adjacent 
places,  book  I.  ch.  8.  §.7. 

Reestablishment  of  the  ancient  government  in  the 
towns  of  Sicily,  book  III.  ch.  9*  §.  7. 

3.  After  the  termination  of  the  Thracian  war 
(Thuc.  1. 101.  Plutarch  Cimon.  14.)  Cimon  leads 
Athenian  auxiliaries  to  Sparta;  which  however 
are  soon  dismissed ; on  which  Athens  dissolves 
the  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  forms  one  with 
Argos. 

4.  The  Geloans  restore  Camarina.  (Diodorus.) 

* Megara  withdraws  from  the  Peloponnesian  alliance, 

and  joins  that  of  Athens. 

460.  80.  Torymbas  the  Messalian.  Arcesilaus  of  Cyrene  in 
the  chariot  race. 

3.  Sparta  undertakes  an  expedition  against  Phocis 
in  behalf  of  the  Doric  Tetrapolis. 

In  the  spring,  war  of  Athens  with  the  maritime 
powers  of  the  Peloponnese.  Battles  at  Halise  and 
Cccryphalea. 

5 Vol.  I.  p.  2 14.  note  R. 
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Ift  Munychion.  The  Pythian  games.  Aristomenes 
of  JE  oina  victorious. 

Pindar’s  eighth  Pythian  ode  may  be  referred  to  this 
time. 

The  AEginetans  are  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  and 
Angina  besieged. 

The  Peloponnesians  attempt  to  relieve  the  island, 
and  encounter  the  Athenians  in  the  Megarid. 

4.  League  of  the  Spartans  on  their  return  with 
Thebes. 

Victory  of  the  Spartans  and  Thebans  over  the 
Athenians  and  Argives  at  Tanagra. 

Four  months’  truce  between  Sparta  and  Athens. 

Expedition  of  Myronides  (sixty  days  after  the 
battle  of  Tanagra)  and  victory  at  Coronea. 

AEgina  surrenders  in  the  spring,  after  a siege  of 
nine  months. 

The  race  of  the  princes  of  Cyrene  becomes  ex- 
tinct after  the  80th  Olympiad,  book  III.  ch.  9. 
§.13. 

456.  81.  Polymnastus  of  Cyrene. 

1.  Expedition  of  Tolmides  against  the  coasts  of  the 
Peloponnese. 

2.  Ithome  surrenders ; treaty  between  Sparta  and 
the  Arcadians  ; Messenians  at  Naupactus. 

Proceedings  of  Pericles  in  the  Crisaean  gulph. 

* 3.  Petalismus  established  at  Syracuse,  book  III. 
ch.  9.  §.  7. 

552.  82.  Lycus  the  Thessalian. 

Thirty  years’  truce  between  Sparta  and  Argos 
(Thuc.  V.  14.);  five  years’  truce  with  Athens1. 

4.  The  Lacedaemonians  restore  the  independence 
of  Delphi ; the  Athenians  again  reduce  it  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Phocians. 

448.  83.  Crison  of  Himera. 


1 According  to  the  calculation  of  Thucydides.  See  Corsini 
Fast.  Att.  II.  i.  p.  207. 
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3.  The  Megarians  throw  off  their  dependence  upon 
Athens,  and  defeat  the  Athenians  at  Nisaea, 
book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  10. u Pleistonax  invades  At- 
tica, but  retreats  without  any  reason. 

The  elder  Andocides  and  nine  other  embassa- 
dors from  Athens  at  Sparta. 

Thirty  years’  truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta  in 
the  winter  of  this  year.  Colony  of  the  allied 
Greeks  at  Thurii. 

4.  Pleistonax  leaves  Sparta.  He  is  succeeded  by 
his  son  Pausanias,  still  an  infant,  and  Cleomenes 
is  appointed  regent. 

444.  84.  Crison  for  the  second  time. 

* The  younger  Empedocles,  grandson  of  the  elder, 
and  son  of  Meton,  presides  over  the  state  of  Sy- 
racuse, book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  8. 

Lygdamis,  tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  overthrown 
by  Herodotus  and  the  Samians,  Suidas. 

440.  85.  Crison  for  the  third  time. 

4.  Epidamnus  applies  to  Corinth  for  assistance 
against  its  banished  citizens. 

436.  86.  Theopompus  the  Thessalian. 

\ The  Corinthians  defeated  by  the  Corcyraeans. 

-§•  Preparations  of  Corinth.  Defensive  league  of 
Corcyra  with  Athens. 

4.  Cleandridas  exiled  from  Sparta,  founds  Hera- 
clea  with  Taren tines  and  Thurians,  book  III. 
ch.  9.  §.  14.  ch.  10.  §.  11. 

Second  sea-fight  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra. 

Defection  of  Potidaea  from  the  alliance  of  Athens. 

432.  87.  Sophron  of  Ambracia.  Dorieus,  son  of  Diagoras, 
victorious  in  the  Pancration. 

1.  ^Enesias  Ephor  Eponvmus  at  Sparta,  Sthene- 
laidas  one  of  the  others. 

Lacedaemon  with  its  confederates  determines  upon 
war  with  Athens. 

u It  is  to  this  that  the  offer-  ferred,  mentioned  in  vol.  I.  p. 

ings  of  the  Megarians  are  re-  201.  note  b. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  spring  the  Thebans  at- 
tempt to  surprise  Plataea. 

The  Peloponnesians  before  CEnoe. 

Brasidas  Ephor.  The  Peloponnesians  early  in  the 
year  (the  beginning  of  July)  invade  the  territory 
of  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain. 
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When  the  Roman  numeral  is  omitted  the  first  volume  is  meant. 


ABDERA,  253. 

Abia,  nurse  of  Glenus,  6 1 . 
Acanthus  of  Lacedaemon,  ii. 
278. 

Acarnania,  ii.  479. 

Achgeans,  12.  retire  to  the 
coast  of  the  Peloponnese 
and  Attica,  74. 

Achaean  Phratria  at  Sparta, 

54- 

Achaean  Phthiotans,  ii.  471. 
Achaia  described,  83.  its  geo- 
graphy, ii.  428. 

Acosmia,  ii.  137. 

Acrisius,  412. 

Acte,  93. 

Acyphas,  42.  46. 

Admetus,  232.  338. 

Adonis,  421. 

Eacidae,  22. 

Egidae,  106.  375. 

^Egys,  109. 

Egimius  of  Hesiod,  33.  543. 
ii.  1 2. 

Egina,  constitution,  ii.  15 1. 
money,  ii.  227.  character,  ii. 

4T9- 

Eginet  an  drachma,  ii.  1 10. 
Egoneia,  45. 

.Eneas,  250.  founder  of  Rome, 
251. 

Enianes  ,51.  288.  ii.  474. 
Eolis,  ii.  65.  ii.  475. 

Epytus,  1 15,  1 16. 

Epytidae,  ib. 

Esculapius,  307.  340.  421. 

worship  of,  1 19. 

Etolia,  ii.  479. 

Etolians,  242.  connected  with 


the  Eleans,  71. 

Agaeus,  94. 

Agrigentum,  constitution  of, 
ii.  170. 

airrjs,  5.  ii.  307. 

Alcaeus,  295. 

Alcestis,  429. 

Aleman,  date  of,  ii.  335.  ii. 3 87. 
Aletes,  98. 
akrjOeia,  356- 
Aletiadae,  101. 

Aleuadae,  1 26. 

Aleuas  the  red-haired,  ii.  469 
dXta,  ii.  89. 

Almopia,  475.  487. 

Alpenus,  44. 

Alpheus,  77.  393. 

Altliamenes,  102. 

Altis,  280. 

Amazons,  404. 

Ambracia,  constitution  of,  ii. 
160. 

Ambracian  bay,  7. 

Ametor,  ii.  388. 

Amnisus,  235. 

Amphanaea,  45. 

Amphicaea,  41. 

Amphictyonic  league,  289. 
Amphilochus,  130. 
Amphipolus,  409.  ii.  169. 
dfxniTTapef,  ii.  35. 

Amyclae,  106. 

Anactorium,  136. 

Anaphe,  121. 

Anaxilas,  169. 

Andania,  religious  ceremonies 
of,  restored  by  Epaminon- 
das,  1 16. 

Angites,  470. 
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Antaeus,  458. 

Anthes,  123. 

Antiphemus,  128. 

Antiphus,  434. 

Apaturia,  festival  of,  95 . 
dnevLavTurfios,  353* 

Aphamiotse,  ii.  51. 

Aphidnae,  172.  447. 

'AneXXcov,  323. 

Apollo,  etymology  of  the  name, 
323- 

ayv uvs,  3 21.  376. 

d<r](TLos,  318. 

dAe^iwiKos,  319. 

d7TOTpoT7aios,  ibid. 

of  Belvidere,  381. 

of  Calamis,  379. 

• of  Canachus,  ibid. 

Citharcedus,  382.  ii.  390. 

yei >tr(op,  313. 

8eK.aTT)<p6pos,  256. 

Delphinius,  235.  254. 

-■■■  eXeXevs,  3 20. 

iTTIKOVpiOS,  3I9' 

epeaios,  25 6. 

Erythibius,  246.  309. 

■  Gryneus,  256. 

— — larpos,  319* 

Kapvelos,  373* 

Kto-o-euj,  374" 

■  KaTaiftacrios,  318. 

Xeax^voptos,  272. 

XfniTvpvios,  236. 

Xo ipios,  319. 

of  the  Lycaeum,  382. 

Lycius,  248.  325. 

Malloeis,  256. 

■ vcmaios,  ibid. 

V€Op,T]ULOS,  310. 

Nomius,  306. 

of  Onatas,  380. 

iraairdpioi , 248. 

nciTpioos,  2 66.  272. 

Philesius,  254. 

7 TpoardTTjs,  3 T9. 

7rpo(TTaTr]pios,  ibid. 

Pythaeus,  97.  276. 

SplvdeLos,  249.  309. 

Thyrxeus,  246. 


Apollonia,  137.  in  Crete,  235. 

293.  constitution  of,  ii.  162. 
Apophthegms,  ii.  393. 

Arcadia,  78.  geography  ii.  441 . 

political  divisions,  ii.  452. 
Arcadians,  203. 

Architecture,  Doric,  style  of, 
ii.  275. 

Areopagus,  352. 

Arethusa,  393. 

Argos,  colonies,  117.  consti- 
tution, ii.  147.  courts  of 
justice,  ii.  234.  situation,  ii. 
437.  history,  175.  178.  181. 
197.  203.  kings,  ii.  112. 
slaves,  ii.  54.  tribes,  ii.  77. 
character,  ii.  413.  dialect, ii. 

5°3- 

’Apyetoi,  a name  of  the  Helots, 

ii-  43- 

Argolis  described,  8 1 . 

Argura,  28. 

Arion,  ii.  379.  ii.  382. 
Ariphron,  ii.  384. 

Aristaeus,  306. 

Aristeas,  301. 

Aristocrates,  17 1. 
Aristodemus,  104.  ii.  510. 
Aristomachus,  67. 
Aristomenes,  162.  170.  173. 
Arne,  ii.  475. 

Asine,  49. 

Asopus,  92. 

Aspendus,  129. 

Astaeus,  138. 

Asteria,  333. 

Astypalaea,  121.  ii.  180. 
Athamanes,  7. 

Atintanes,  474. 

Atrax,  28.  31. 

Attica,  265.  ii.  483. 

Axius,  467. 

Azanes,  ii.  453. 

Azorum,  25.  27.  33. 

Babyca,  ii.  90. 

Bacchiadae,  ii.  139.  ii.  5 19. 
Bacchus,  418. 

BaXXrjV,  IO. 

Barnus,  469. 
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Baths  of  Lacedaemon,  ii.  289. 
Bermius,  469. 

Bessi,  1 1 . 

Bibasis,  ii.  351. 

Bidiaei,  ii.  132.  ii.  233. 
Bisaltia,  471. 

Black  broth  of  Sparta,  ii.  291. 
Blaesus,  ii.  376. 

Boeotia,  262.  ii.  482. 

Boeum,  42.  46. 

Bottiais,  471. 

B ovai,  ii.  316. 

Branchidae,  254. 

Brasidas,  224.  ii.  413. 

Brass,  pound  of,  unit  of  the  Ita- 
lian money  system,  ii.  228. 
Bryallicha,  ii.  353. 

Brygians,  8.  500. 

Buagi,  ii.  132. 

Bucolic  poetry,  ii.  357. 

Busiris,  458. 

Bulis,  52. 

Byzantium,  138,  259.  slaves, 
ii.  62.  constitution,  ii.  177. 
character,  ii.  418.  dialect,  ii. 

5°5- 

Cadmus,  264. 

of  Cos,  193. 

Caenidee,  10 1. 

Callicratidas,  ii.  412. 

Callisto,  390. 

Calydna,  119.  12  1. 

Camarina,  135. 

Ka.va.6pa,  ii.  298. 

Carmanor,  236.  242.  363. 
Carnean  games,  list  of  con 
querors  at,  149. 

Carnus,  69. 

Carpathus,  12 1.  125. 
Carphaea,  46.  ii.  481. 
Caryatides,  ii.  358. 

Carystus,  49. 

Casmene,  135. 

Kao-ropLov,  ii.  347* 

Casus,  1 2 1,  125. 

Ceadas,  162. 

Celts,  2. 

Centaurs,  432. 

Cephalus,  260. 


Cephisus,  41. 

Cercopes,  437,  463. 

Ceres,  413.  Cabirian  worship 
of  at  Andania,  116.  Syra- 
cusan, 416.  Triopian,  114. 
Xdovla,  417.  worship  of,  345. 
Ceronia,  144. 

Ceyx,  61.  431. 

Chalcedon,  138.  259. 
Chalcidians,  288. 

Chalcis  in  yEtolia,  1 35 . ii.  48 1 . 
Chaonians,  6. 

Charadra,  42. 

Charinus,  ii.  368. 

Charondas,  laws  of,  ii.  235. 
238.  245. 

Xitwv,  ii.  280.  ii.  283. 

XXalva,  ii.  283. 

Chlamys,  497. 

Chones,  6. 

Choral  poetry,  ii.  381. 

XcopLTTjs,  ii.  22.  ii.  463. 

Chorus,  ii.  266.  341. 
Chronology  and  history,  early 
materials  for,  148. 

Chryse,  400. 

Chrysothemis,  236.  363.  368. 
ii.  386. 

Cierium,  ii.  476. 

Cimon,  treaty  of,  2 1 r . 
Cinadon,  ii.  236. 

Cinsethon,  162. 

Cirrha,  282.  286. 

Claros,  255. 
k\(lvos,  ii.  308. 

Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon,  184. 
Cleobulus,  ii.  384. 

Cleodeeus,  67. 

Cleonae,  83.  93.  ii.  436. 
Cleosthenes,  158.  ii.  513. 
<\ripos,  ii.  32. 

Clytiadse,  281. 

Cnacion,  ii.  90. 

Cnidos,  142.  constitution  of, 
ii.  180. 

Cnosus,  512.  ii.  138. 

Comedy,  ii.  361.  introduction 
of  at  Athens,  ii.  362. 
Sicilian,  ii.  363, 
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Community  of  property  in 
Sparta,  ii.  201. 

of  husbands,  ii.  205. 

Congress  of  the  Greeks,  209. 

Conquest  of  the  Peloponnese, 
90. 

Contoporia,  82. 

Corcyra,  136. 

Black  143. 

Corybas,  237. 

Corinth,  history,  98.  100.  187. 
colonies,  132.  slaves,  ii.  58. 
kings,  ii.  1 14.  courtesans,  ii. 
306.  character,  ii.  415.  pry- 
tanes,  ii.  138.  constitution, 
ii.  151.  ii.  156.  position,  ii. 
433- 

Coronea,  ii.  477. 

Cos,  1 19.  1 25. 

Cosmus,  ii.  2. 

Craugallidse,  50.  286. 

Cresphontes,  72. 

Crestonica,  471. 

Crete,  character,  ii.  414.  Cos- 
mi,  ii.  134.  Doric  migration 
to,  36.  later  migrations,  38. 
education,  ii.  317.  gerusia, 
ii.  99.  laws,  ii.  242.  music, 
ii.  339.  princes,  ii.  114. 
public  assembly,  ii.  93- 
slaves,  ii.  50.  dialect,  ii.  504. 

Crissa,  or  Cirrha,  238.  292. 

Crissseans,  50. 

Croesus,  359. 

Crotona,  146,  291.  297.  455. 
constitution,  ii.  187.  cha- 
racter, ii.  420. 

Cryassa,  121. 

Cultivation,  proofs  of  in  the 
Peloponnese,  85.  carried  on 
by  the  conquered  races,  86. 

Cupid,  422. 

Curetes,  237. 

Curium,  129. 

Cyclopian  hall,  90. 

Cycnus,  238.  429. 

Cy nosura,  ii.  48. 

Cynuria,  176.  180.  196. 

Cyphus,  30.  33. 


Cypselus,  10 1,  187. 

Cyrene,  141,  293.  constitu- 
tion, ii.  1 81.  ephors,  115. 
tribes,  62.  character,  420. 
dialect,  505. 

Cytinium,  42.  46. 

Damastes,  301. 

A cifiocrla,  ii.  255. 

Daphne,  313. 

Daphnephorus,  231. 

Decelea,  447. 

Deianira,  70.  431. 

Aa.Krj'kLKTai,  ii.  333. 

Deimalea,  ii.  354. 

Deipnias,  232. 

Deiphontes,  94.  124. 

Delians,  213. 

Delos,  237.  298.  332.  355. 
Delphi,  temple  of,  233.  240. 
284.  386.  constitution,  ii. 
191.  kings,  ii.  114.  ii.  139. 
laws,  ii.  241.  character,  ii. 
422.  dialect,  ii.  506. 
Delphine,  336. 

Delphinia,  276. 

Demiurgi,  ii.  145. 

Democracy,  ii.  9. 

Aijfjios,  ii.  7. 

Dercylidas,  ii.  412. 

Deucalion,  22. 

Deuriopus,  476. 

Dexamenus,  432. 

Diagoridse,  124. 

Diana,  385.  AEtolian,  388. 
Arcadian,  390.  Attic,  397. 
Doric,  386.  Ephesian,  403. 
Leucophryn&,  407.  Orthia, 
397.  7 wrafila,  394.  Pergsean, 
407.  of  Sipylus,  ibid. 

A loXkos,  ii.  433. 

Dioscuri,  tombs  of,  108.  422. 
Dipsea,  battle  of,  213. 

Dipodia,  ii.  352. 

Dirges,  367. 

Dithyramb,  419. 

Dium,  26. 

Doberus,  477. 

Dodona,  6.  31. 
boKam,  423. 
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Dolielie,  25.  27. 

Dolopes,  ii.  472. 

Dorians,  migration  of  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  north  of 
Greece,  39.  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  60.  to  Crete,  36. 
513.  probable  number  at 
the  invasion,  87.  jocularity 
of,  ii.  377. 

Doric  constitution,  ii.  11.  epic 
poets,  ii.  385.  dialect,  484. 

Doridas,  10 1. 

Dorieus,  146.  ii.  153. 

Doris,  or  Doric  Tetrapolis,  41. 
45.  ii.  481. 

Dorium,  45. 

Dorus,  46.  510. 

Dowry  of  Spartan  women,  ii. 
208. 

Drymea,  41. 

Dryope,  46. 

Dryopians,  47.  97. 

Dymanes,  ii.  76. 

'E/3So;u.(u,  350. 

Echemus,  66. 

Edessa,  499. 

Edonians,  483. 

EtXoor,  derivation  of,  ii.  30. 

Eilythyia,  271. 

Eion,  49.  ii.  440. 

clanvrfKas,  ii.  306. 

€Kk\t)toi,  207. 

Elea,  its  geography,  ii.  461. 

Eleusinia,  417. 

Eleutherolacones,  ii.  19. 

Elis,  hollow,  83.  208.  perioeci 
of,  ii.  57.  ii.  75.  gerusia  of, 
ii.  100. 

’eXwos,  330. 

Elymea,  473. 

Elyrus,  236. 

Ematliia,  492.  499. 

’ Efj.(3aTr]pioi> , ii.  349- 

Empelori,  ii.  132. 
e[i(f)povpos,  ii.  247. 

Encheleans,  7.  39. 
eviavros,  341.  353*  445- 

evvaerqpis,  270.  349*  445’ 
104. 


Enomoty,  ii.  230. 

’Hotai  of  Hesiod,  60.  511. 
Eordians,  476.  486.  501. 
inevvaKTai,  ii.  44. 

Ephetse,  352. 

Ephors,  233. 

Ephyra,  when  changed  to  Co- 
rinth, 100.  in  Thesprotia, 
126.  432.  434. 

Epicharmus,  ii.  363.  ii.  365. 
^ 368 — 37°. 

Epidamnus,  136.  ii.  222.  con- 
stitution of,  ii.  16 1. 
Epidaurus,  82.  94.  constitution 
of,  ii.  15 1.  kings  of,  ii.  113. 
slaves  of,  ii.  57. 

Epidemiurgi  of  Corinth,  ii. 
146. 

Epigenes  of  Sicyon,  ii.  377. 
Epimenides,  355.  ii.  401. 
Epirus,  6.  496.  ii.  478. 
Epitadeus,  law  of,  ii.  205. 
Equals,  opocoi,  ii.  85. 

Eratidse,  118. 

Erigon,  467. 

Erineus,  42.  46. 
epvKTTjp,  ii.  36.  43. 
Erysiclithon,  414. 

Erytheia,  435. 
iariondpoov , ii.  203. 

Eusechme,  60. 

Eumelus,  134.  161. 

Eurotas,  78.  84.  plain  of,  79. 
Euryanax,  ii.  530. 

Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  104. 
1 12.  150. 

Eurystheus,  62.  tomb  of,  63. 
Eurytus,  426. 

Expiations,  344.  354. 
Families,  preservation  of,  in 
Sparta,  ii.  202. 

Fate,  342.  357. 

Flute,  364. 

Gag®,  127. 

Gargettus,  63. 

Gela,  127.  ii.  170. 

Geography  of  the  Peloponnese, 

75- 

Geomori  of  Samos,  ii.  7. 
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Tepavos,  3 7 I . 

Gergis,  250. 

Gerusia  in  Doric  states,  ii.  94. 
ii.  158.  ii.  232. 

Geryoneus,  435. 

Glaucus,  1 16. 

Goat,  a symbol  of  Apollo,  337. 

Gomphi,  29. 

Gonnocondylum,  24. 

Gonnus,  24.  25.  13 1. 

Gortyna,  141.  235. 

Government,  ancient  notion 
of,  ii.  1. 

Graces,  the,  422. 

Gryneum,  290. 

Gylippus,  225. 

Gymnastic  exercises,  ii.  319. 

Gymnesii,  197.  ii.  54. 

Hair,  Spartan  mode  of  wearing 
the,  ii.  287. 

Haliacmon,  468. 

Halicarnassus,  119.  by  whom 
colonized,  120.  123. 

Harma,  268. 

Harmosyni,  ii.  132. 

Hecataeus  of  Abdera,  304. 

Hecatus,  277. 

Heiresses,  Athenian  and  Spar- 
tan laws  respecting,  ii.  209. 

Helice,  74. 

Hellen,  22.  510. 

Hellenes,  12.  22.  510. 

Helos,  109. 

Helots,  ii.  30.  dress  of,  ii.  38. 
indecent  dances  of,  ii.  39. 
military  service  of,  ii.  35. 
number  of,  ii.  45.  rent  of, 
ii.  32.  treatment  of,  ii.  45. 

Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  51. 
145.  constitution,  ii.  179. 
public  offices,  ii.  121.  slaves, 
ii.  62. 

Sciritis,  constitution, 

ii.  1 86.  ephors,  ii.  116.  dia- 
lect, ii.  506. 

lleraclidae,  whether  Dorians  or 
not,  56.  defeated  at  Tegea, 
66.  their  final  expedition, 
68.  ii.  510. 


Hercules,  account  of  in  Ho- 
mer, 53*  oXe^UaKos,  461. 
costume,  45 0*  Iitoktovos, 
461.  Kopvonicov,  ibid,  labours, 
449.  fabulous  right  to  the 
Peloponnese,  53.  285.  425. 
purification  of,  45  2.  Sandon, 
456.  servitude  of,  430.  445. 
subdues  the  Dryopians,  48. 
Hermione,  49.  199.  dialect,  ii. 
5°5- 

Herodotus,  ii.  392. 

Heroic  age,  constitution  of, 
ii.  5. 

Hexapolis,  Doric,  120. 
Hieromnamon,  ii.  176. 
Hierapytna,  413. 
iXaporpaycpdia,  ii.  375* 

Ipanov,  ii.  280. 

Himera,  135. 

Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  ii. 
272. 

Hippotes,  69.  98. 

Historians,  Doric,  ii.  392. 
Homer,  dialect  of,  ii.  385. 
S/jlokclitoi,  ii.  203. 
opoainvoi,,  ibid. 

Horaeo- castro,  24. 

Horus,  3 1 1 . 

Hyacinthus,  worship  of,  145. 

373; 

Hyamia,  168. 

Iiybla,  140. 

Hydra  of  Lerna,  450. 

Hylas,  374.  457. 

Hylleans,  13.  55.  ii.  76. 
Hyllus,  55.61.  at  Thebes,  65. 

slain  by  Echemus,  66.  428. 
Hyperboreans,  238.  271.  281. 

294-  3°9-  335-  341  • 349- 

386. 

Iiyporchema,  370.  ii.  343. 
Iambists,  choruses  of,  ii.  345. 
Iamidse,  133.  281.  394. 
Iasians,  123. 

Ichnae,  471. 
ii.  316. 

Illyrian  Athamanes,  5 1 . 
Illyrians,  489. 
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Inachus,  82. 

Inalienability  of  land,  ii.  212. 
Inferiors,  v-rropeloves,  ii.  85. 
Iolaus,  61. 

Ion,  267.  273.  of  Euripides, 
274. 

lone,  129. 

Ionians,  266.  degeneracy  of, 
ii.  5. 

Iphigenia,  397. 

Iphitus,  158.  16 1.  280.  428. 

quoit  of,  148. 

Vlpr]v,  ii.  315. 

Ismenium,  263. 

Isthmius,  1 16. 

Ithome,  siege  of,  215. 

Juno,  409. 

Jupiter  of  the  Dorians,  330, 
409. 

Kavaia,  4-  498. 

KClTCdVaiCT 1,  ii.  39. 

Krjk-qhoves,  363.  378. 

KiOapa , 362. 

Koi'X?7  AaKedaipav  explained,  78. 
108. 

KOVL7ro8eS,  ii.  57* 

KOpoddXeia,  356. 

Kopvvrjcfiopoi,  ii.  54* 
KpepfiaXuurTvs,  3 7 I . 

Kpvnreia,  ii.  4°- 
KvdrjpodLKrjs,  ii.  27* 

KvWvpioi,  ii.  6l.  163. 

Kvver],  498. 

Lacius,  130. 

Lacmon,  469. 

Laconia,  78.  divided  into  six 
provinces,  109.  domestic  e- 
conomy,  ii.  218.  money,  ii. 
219.  geography,  ii.  454.  dia- 
lect, ii.  502. 

Laomedon,  249. 

Lapathus,  26.  144. 

Lapithse,  3 1 . 

Larissa,  24.  28.  Pliriconis,  45. 
Lasus,  ii.  384. 

Latin  language,  18. 

Laurel,  355. 

Aexfpva,  44. 

Leogoras,  285. 


Lepreum,  208. 

Leselie,  ii.  403. 

Letters,  considered  as  Phoeni- 
cian symbols,  148. 

Leucadia,  constitution,  ii.  161. 
Leucatas,  260. 

Lichas,  ii.  413. 

Lilaea,  42.  46. 

Limnse,  ii.  48. 

Linus,  366.  443. 

Lipara,  143. 

Lochus,  250. 

Locri,  146.  ii.  242. 
Logographi,  59. 

Aopfiiu,  396. 

Long  walls,  222. 

Leucee,  256. 

Lycia,  244. 

Ly corea,  52.  241. 

Lyctus,  235. 

Lycurgus,  15 1.  157-  280.  ii. 
12. 

Lydia,  kings  of,  457. 

Lydias  or  Ludias,  467. 
Lyncestis,  475. 

Lyre  ii.  384. 

Lysander,  ii.  224.  412. 
Macaria,  62.  valley  of,  81. 
Macedon,  178. 

Macedonians,  2.  their  dialect, 
3.  505.  not  Dorians,  40.  but 
Illyrians,  499.  their  customs, 
502.  religion,  503. 
Macedonis,  472. 

Maceta,  493. 

Magnesians,  286. 

Malians,  50.  ii.  473. 

Mallus,  129.  132. 

Mantinea,  battle  of,  ii.  248. 
ii.  447. 

Manufactures  of  Laconia,  ii. 

25- 

Mars,  421. 

Marsyas,  363. 

Medea,  410. 

Megara,  102.  one  of  five  ham- 
lets, 104.  colonies,  138.  co- 
medy, ii.  361.  comic  poets, 
ibid,  constitution,  ii.  174. 
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history,  192.  200.  218.  258. 
kings,  ii.  113.  dialect,  ii. 
5°4- 

Melampodidae,  281. 

Melcart,  459. 

Melia,  82. 

Melos,  14 1.  constitution  of,  ii. 
181. 

Mercury,  318.  322.  431. 

Mesambria,  138. 

Mesoa,  ii.  48. 

Messenia  divided  into  six  pro- 
vinces, hi.  history,  113. 
kings,  ii.  113.  character, 
ii.  421.  geography,  ii.  358. 
dialect,  ii.  503. 

Messenian  wars,  161.  third 
war,  214. 

Messenians,  216. 

Metapontum,  291.  297. 

Meteora,  29. 

Miletus,  253. 

Military  games,  ii.  320.  at 
Crete,  ii.  326. 

Minerva  onriXeris,  41 1.  ogvSep- 
kt)sj  ibid.  cLKpia,  412.  Itonian, 
ii.  477. 

Minos,  38. 

Minyans,  12. 

M voia,  ii.  51* 

Molycreium,  133.  ii.  481. 

Mora,  252. 

Mopsium,  28. 

Mopsuestia,  129.  132. 

Mopsuerene,  129,  132. 

Mopsus,  13 1. 

p.o6d<es,  11.  44- 

Music,  Doric,  ii.  329. 

Musical  contents,  ii.  344. 

Mycenae,  82. 

Myceneans,  198. 

Mygdonia,  470. 

Mygdonians,  8. 

Mylasa,  121. 

Myndus,  ibid. 

Myron,  164.  184. 

Myscellus,  146. 

Myson,  ii.  26. 

Narcissus,  366. 


Naupactia,  162. 

Naupactus,  68. 

Nemea,  82,  449.  lion,  ibid. 
veo8ap,(>)8eis,  ii.  44-  ' 

veoXaLa,  ii.  313. 

Neptune,  266.  417.  K ovepLos,  ii. 

477- 

Nisyrus,  125. 

Nome,  ii.  343. 

Nomophylaces,  ii.  130. 
Nomus,  368. 

N opos,  numus,  ii.  228. 
Noricum,  122.  143. 

Oba,  ii.  79.  253. 

CEchalia,  28.  taking  of,  426. 

situation,  427. 

CEnbe,  267. 

CEnophyta,  battle  of,  217. 
CEta,  mount,  43 . 

CEtaeans,  5 1 . 

Olen,  ii.  386. 

Olympic  games,  list  of  victors 
at,  149.  279.  452.  ii.  321. 
wnis,  387. 

Orestae,  474. 

Orneatae,  96.  182.  ii.  56.  ii. 

438- 

dpoi,  155. 

Orsippus  of  Megara,  ii.  278. 
Oxylus,  70.  74. 

Paean,  the  god,  3 19. 

the  song,  320.  337.  384. 

Paeonia,  477. 

Paeonians,  489,  491. 

Pagasae,  233. 

Tvaihepaaria,  ii.  306.  °f  Crete, 
ii.  308.  of  Sparta,  ii.  306. 

TTClldoVOpLOS,  ii.  316. 

Palm  tree  of  Delos,  314.  334. 
Pamphyli,  ii.  76. 

Pantaleon,  1 7 1 . 

Pan  thus,  250. 

Parauaea,  474. 

HapOevicu,  ii.  3°°* 

Paroria,  474. 

Patara,  245. 

Patronomi,  ii.  133. 

Pausanias,  210.  510. 
Pedaritus,  477. 
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Pelagonia,  ibid. 

Pelagonian  Tripolis,  27. 
Pelasgi,  6.  7.  15.  39.  228.  261. 
Pelasgiotis,  ii.  470. 

Pelinna,  28,  29. 

Pella,  468.  471. 

Peloponnese,  division  of,  72. 
Peloponnesian  league,  202. 
Peloria,  festival  of,  30. 

Perm  thus,  140. 

Penestae,  ii.  66.  ii.  475. 
Penthelidae,  75. 

Perdiccas,  480. 

Periander,  1 88.  ii.  160.  ii.  226. 
ii.  282. 

Periceci  of  Laconia,  ii.  17. 

7 rep(f)€pees,  298. 

Persian  war,  515. 

Petalism,  ii.  165. 

7 Teraaos,  498. 

Petra,  26. 

Phaethon,  312. 

Phaestus,  92.  235. 

Phalanna,  28. 

Phalanthus,  145. 

Phalces,  92. 

Phallophori,  419.  ii.  359. 
Pharcedon,  28. 

Pharis,  109. 

Phaselis,  127. 
c peidiTia , ii.  294. 

Pheidon,  177.  481. 

Phidippus,  125.  434. 
Philammon,  369.  ii.  386. 
Phlegyans,  242. 

Phlegyas,  243.  308. 

Phlius,  82.  92.  constitution  of, 
ii.  173.  its  satiric  drama, 
ii.  380.  character,  ii.  418. 
Phocis,  plain  of,  41 . 

Phoebus,  324. 

< poiftdfciv , ibid. 

Phormis,  ii.  364. 
c povagip , 398.  ii.  386. 

Phricium,  438. 

Phrygians,  8.  499.  their  lan- 
guage, 9. 

Phtliiotis,  22.  51 1.  ii.  471. 
Pierium,  ii.  476. 

VOL.  11. 


Tlirava,  ii.  48. 

Plautus,  ii.  369. 

7 toXis,  ii.  7 1 • 

Polyboea,  374. 

Polycaon  son  of  Butes,  60. 
Poly  crates,  195. 

Polydorus,  ii.  5 1 7. 

Tropna^,  ii.  261. 

Potidaea,  138. 

Pratinas  of  Phlius,  ii.  380. 
Praxilla,  420. 

Priestesses  of  Juno  at  Argos, 
catalogue  of,  149. 

7 rpoftovXoL,  260. 

Procles,  192. 

Procris,  260. 

npoardr-qs  tov  Brjpov,  ii.  1 19. 
Prytanes  of  Lacedaemon,  150. 

of  Athens,  ii.  241. 
Psammetichus,  191. 
Purification,  273.  384. 

Pydna,  473. 

Pylaea,  ii.  43. 

Pylos,  Nelean,  1 13.  Nestorian, 
85.  451.  Triphylian,  83. 
Pyrrhic  dance,  ii.  349. 
Pythagoras,  league  of,  ii.  185. 
ii.  322.  ii.  400. . philosophy 
of,  ii.  382.  government  of, 
ii.  187.  197. 

Pythiad,  ii.  523. 

Pythian  strain,  337. 

Pythians,  ii.  15. 

Pythium,  26.  267. 

Registers,  public,  of  Lacedae- 
mon, 149. 

Rents  of  the  Helots,  ii.  32. 
Rhacius,  255. 

Rhadamanthus,  443 . 

Rhegium,  169.  288. 

Rhetoric  of  Sparta,  ii.  393. 
Rhetra,  153.  of  Agis,  ii.  47.  of 
Lycurgus,  ii.  87.  of  Theo- 
pompus  and  Polydorus,  ii. 
87.  1 1 8. 

Rhianus,  164. 

Rhinthon,  ii.  375. 

Rhipaean  mountains,  302. 
Rhodes,  colonies,  127.  consti- 
n n 
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tution,  ii.  152.  Prytanes  of, 
ii.  140.  character,  ii.  415. 
dialect,  ii.  505. 

Rhodia,  13 1. 

Rhoduntia,  45. 

Riddles,  ii.  399. 

Sacadas  of  Argos,  ii.  315.  334. 

Sacred  road  of  Apollo,  231. 

Sacred  slaves,  283.  405.  420. 

Sagalassus,  144. 

Salamis,  201. 

Sarpedon,  245. 

Sciras,  ii.  376. 

Sciritae,  ii.  258. 

Sculpture,  Doric,  ii.  389. 

Scythians,  299. 

Selge,  143. 

Selinus,  14 1.  421. 

Selymbria,  140. 

Sibyls,  ii.  359. 

Sicyon,  constitution,  ii.  272. 
history,  183.  music,  339. 
tribes,  ii.  59.  slaves,  ii.  58. 
character,  ii.  417.  situation, 
ii.  432. 

criBevvcu,  ii.  3 1 5. 

(TKVTaXurfios,  ii.  150. 

Slavery,  kinds  of,  ii.  36. 

Socrates  the  poet,  ii.  342. 

Soli,  127.  130. 

Solium,  135. 

Solygius,  hill  of,  99. 

Sopatrus,  ii.  376. 

Sophron,  mimes  of,  ii.  371-4. 

Soiis,  1 1 2.  152. 

Sovereignty,  Doric,  ii.  101. 

Sparta,  once  an  inconsiderable 
town,  107.  colonies,  141. 
courts  of  justice,  ii.  233. 
education,  ii.  313.  ephors  ii. 
155.  gerusia,  ii.  95.  ii.  240. 
infantry,  ii.  257.  kings,  ii. 
10 1.  succession,  ii.  105. 
king’s  house,  ii.  272.  mili- 
tary system,  ii.  246.  mar- 
riage, ii.  298.  public  as- 
sembly, ii.  89.  stealing,  ii. 
324.  taxes,  ii.  225.  position, 

455- 


Spartans,  number  of,  ii.  207. 
character  of,  ii.  409. 

Spartan  brevity  of  speech,  ii. 

394; 

o-(j)cupe'is,  ii.  316. 

STeppaTiciia,  festival  of,  69. 

Stenyclarus,  battle  of,  215. 

Stesichorus,  ii.  382. 

Strymon,  470. 

Stymphsea,  475. 

Styra,  49. 

Subject  classes,  dress  of,  ii.  74. 

Syme,  141. 

Synedrion,  during  the  Persian 
war,  516. 

Synnada,  122. 

Syracuse,  133.  394.  character, 
ii.416.  constitution,  ii.  163. 
slaves,  ii.  61.  date  of  foun- 
dation, ii.  514. 

Syssitia  of  Sparta,  214.  ii.  290. 
of  Crete,  215.  ii.  293. 

Teenarum,  257. 

Taleclus,  106. 

Taltliybiadae,  ii.  28. 

Tarentum,  144.  169.  455.  con- 
stitution, ii.  1 81.  princes, 
ii.  1 14.  character,  ii.  420. 
dialect,  ii.  505. 

Tarrha,  236. 

Tarsus,  1 29. 

Tauria,  400. 

Taygetus,  mount,  80. 

Tegea,  213.  279. 

Tegyra,  263. 

Teichius,  45. 

Telesilla,  395.  ii.  384. 

Telliadae,  281. 

Temenus,  91 . 

Temenid*,  480. 

Tempe,  23.  33.  230.  300. 

Tenea,  247. 

Tenedos,  ibid. 

Tenure  of  land  in  Laconia,  ii. 
199. 

Terpander,  ii.  383. 

Tetrapolis,  why  spared  by  the 
Spartans,  64.  446. 

Teucrians,  11. 
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Teutamus,  37. 

Thaletas,  363.  372.  ii.  14.  ii. 

334- 

Thapsus,  1 41. 

Theagenes,  92. 

©e« poSoKia,  291. 

Thebes,  263. 

Tliemistoeles,  212. 

Theoclus,  162. 

Theopompus,  167.  ii.  516. 
Thera,  141.  ii.  114.  ephors,  ii. 
II5* 

Therapne,  107. 

Qepancov,  ii.  35. 

Theseus,  237.  266.  271.  272. 
Thessalians,  4.  ii.  64. 
Thessaliotis,  ii.  474. 

Thessaly,  tetrarchies  of,  ii.  469. 
Thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  ii.  99. 
Thoricus,  259. 

Thrace,  252. 

Thracians,  10.  488.  504. 
Tilphossa,  262. 

Timocracy,  ii.  7. 

Timotheus,  Spartan  decree 
concerning,  ii.  336. 

Tiresias,  264.  356. 

Tiryns,  199. 

Tisamenus,  72. 

Titacidae,  447. 

Tityrus,  ii.  358. 

Tityus,  262.  341. 

Tlepolemus,  124-25. 

Tolmides,  218. 

Trachis,  45. 

Tragedy,  419.  ii.  377. 
Treasury  of  Atreus,  ii.  273. 
Triacon,  94. 


Tricca,  28,  29. 

TfHXCUKCS,  35.  37. 

TpiocfrO a\pos,  oracle  respecting, 

_ 7°>  7t- 

Triopian  promontory,  120. 
Triopium,  290. 

Tripod,  robbery  of  by  Her- 
cules, 441. 

Tripolis  and  Tetrapolis,  Doric, 

45- 

Troezen,  94.  123.  257. 
Trogilus,.  14 1. 

TVpftr],  418. 

Tyndaridae,  447. 

Typhaon,  331. 

Tyrtaeus,  161.  166.  170.  172. 

ii.  14.  209.  248. 

Vases,  illustrating  ancient  co- 
medies, ii.  365-8. 

Vejovis,  318. 

Venus,  333.  420. 

Ver  sacrum,  286. 

Vulcan,  421. 

War,  how  carried  on  by  the 
Dorians  in  the  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnese,  89. 

Wise  men  of  Greece,  ii.  398. 
Wolf,  symbol  of  Apollo,  273. 

325- 

Writing,  art  of,  when  intro- 
duced into  Greece,  148. 
Xanthus,  245.  324. 

Xenelasia,  ii.  4.  ii.  413. 
Xenodamus,  372. 

Xerxes,  3 1 1 . 

Xuthus,  267. 

Zaleucus,  laws  of,  ii.  232.  ii. 
235.  ii.  241.  ii.  244. 
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/ENEAS  Poliorcetes  emend- 
ed, ii.  178. 

Alcidamas  emended,  443. 
Antoninus  Liberalis  emended, 
436- 

Apollodorus,  60.  150.  explain- 
ed, 66.  ii.  510. 

Apostolius  emended,  188.  285. 
407. 

Aristotle  emended,  474.  ii. 
137.  explained,  ii.  53.  ii. 
203.  ii.  206.  ii.  216.  ii.  154. 
ii.  162.  ii.  185. 

Athenaeus  explained,  33.  e- 
mended,  274. 

Callimachus  emended, 49. 447. 
Charon  of  Lampsacus,  150. 
Cinaethon,  58.  539. 
Constantinus  Porphyrogeneta 
emended,  443. 

Demosthenes  explained, ii.  260. 
Dieuchidas,  15 1. 

Diodorus  50. 

Duris  emended,  335. 

Ephorus,  60.  109.  156.  e- 

mended,  no.  hi. 
Eratosthenes,  1 5 1 . 

Etymol.  Mag.  explained,  35. 
emended,  452.  472.  535.  ii. 
1 14.  ii.  316.  ii.  492. 
Euanthius  emended,  322. 
Eumelus,  58. 

Eusebius  emended,  153. 
Eustathius  emended,  ii.  6. 
Fourmont’s  forged  inscriptions, 

73- 

Ilecataeus,  53  1 . 

Hellanicus,  530.  emended,  n. 


Heraclides  Ponticus  emended, 
158.  189. 

Herodorus,  524. 

Herodotus  explained,  21.  39. 
59.  174.  186.  193.  197.  200. 
516.  ii.  108.  emended,  192. 
21 5.  419.  ii.  102. 

Hesiod,  539.  emended,  4. 
Hesychius  emended,  69.  392. 

ii.  28.  56.  349. 

Homer  emended,  354.  illus- 
trated, 30.  143.  ii.  1 10. 
Hyginus  emended,  91. 
Inscription  illustrated,  430. 
Jamblichus  illustrated,  ii.  488. 
Justin  emended,  492. 

Livy  emended,  474.  476. 
Myron  illustrated,  ii.  38. 

Ovid  explained,  ii.  244. 
Panyasis,  532. 

Pausanias  explained,  93.  165. 
ii.  523.  emended,  61.  92. 

93-  i65-  295-  387-  ii-  n-3* 
ii.  435.  ii.  442.  ii.  449.  ii. 
450.  ii.  464.  ii.  530. 
Pherecydes,  65.  527. 
Philochorus  emended,  268. 
Photius  emended,  ii.  65.  ii. 
66. 

Pindar  illustrated,  63.  105. 

1 14.  ii.  152.  ii.  157.  emend- 
ed, 263. 

Pisander,  536. 

Plato,  the  comic  poet,  illus- 
trated, ii.  287. 

Plutarch  explained,  74.  155. 
163.  205.  ii.  182.  ii.  435. 
ii.  503.  ii.  204.  emended, 
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163.  215-  337-  372.  8. 

ii.  87.  ii.  103.  ii.  1 13. 
Pollux,  illustrated  and  emend- 
ed, ii.  354. 

Polysenus  emended,  28. 
Proxenus  apud  Steph.  Byz. 
emended,  474. 

Ptolemy  emended,  ii.  440.  ii. 
446. 

Sehol.  Eurip.  emended,  65. 

Aristoph.  emended,  233. 

256.  ii.  4.  ii.  248.  ii.  253. 

II.  emended,  233.  426. 

Pind.  emended,  14.  ex- 
plained, 46.  ii.  522. 

Plat,  emended,  188. 

Soph,  emended,  427. 

Scylax  emended,  50.  ii.  428. 

435- 

Sophocles  illustrated,  302.339. 
Steph.  Byz.  emended,  98.  480. 
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ii.  52.  explained,  170.  ii.  78. 
Stesichorus,  535. 

Strabo  explained,  125.  493  sq. 
emended,  63.  170.  172.413. 
ii.  430.  ii.  47  1 . ii.  480. 
Theognis  explained,  193. 
Theopompus,  apud  Steph.  Byz. 
emended,  472. 

Thucydides  illustrated,  182. 
215.  218.  220.  348.  479.  ii. 
166.  ii.  284.  emended,  21c. 
ii.  479. 

Timeeus,  150. 

Tyrtseus  explained,  54.  172.  ii. 
33.  ii.  88. 

Tzetzes  emended,  301. 

Vases  illustrated,  73.297.  351. 

ii-  365- 

Xenophon  emended,  ii.  434. 
Zenobius  emended,  ii.  61. 
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Page  4.  note  f,  add,  Compare  below,  p.  413.  note  11 . 

P.  5-  1-  1 6.  for  its  certain  influence  read  a certain  influence. 

P.  15  .for  purport,  on  account  of  read  purport.  On  account 
of. 

P.  19.  note  \ for  separated  read  been  separated. 

*P.  20.  note  '.  The  emendation  of  Theognis  is  silently  re- 
jected by  Welch er  himself,  in  his  edition  of  that  poet. 

P.  58.  1.  2.  for  furnish  read  furnished. 

P.  80.  1.  5.  the  five  divisions  of  the  city.  P.  81.  1.  28.  five 
hamlets  at  Sparta.  P.  120.  1.  25.  The  number  of  the  college  of 
ephors  seems  to  imply  a democratic  election  ; i.  e.  from  the 
five  divisions  of  the  city. 

The  five  divisions  of  the  city  are  the  four  Kcbpcu,  Pitana,  Mesoa, 
Cynosura,  and  Limnse  (see  p.  49.)  ; and  fifthly,  the  i ro\is  it- 
self, the  hill  on  which  the  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcicecus  stood. 

P.  82.  note  x , for  phatrias  read  phratrias. 

P.  88.  notes,  col.  2.1.  12.  for  last  note  read  last  note  but  one. 

Pages  91  and  93.  running  title,  for  ch.  4.  read  ch.  5. 

P.  130.  note  ',  add,  See  also  Proclus  ad  Hesiod.  Op.  et  D. 
722. 

P.  136.  note  s,for  ypcKprj  Tipr/Tos,  read  ypa(f>r)  np^T^. 

*P.  15  1.  note  n,  add , On  the  cowardice  of  the  Argives,  see 
Ephippus  ap.  Athen.  X.  p.  442.  D. 

P.  169.  1.  6.  for  Amphipolis  read  Amphipolus. 

P.  180.  notes,  col.  2.  1.  5.  for  depeis  read  pedeis. 

Pages  237,  239.  running  title,  for  ch.  10.  read  ch.  t r. 

*P.  250.  1.  14.  see  Addenda  to  vol.  1.  p.  213. 

P.  260.  note  *,for  Dion.  t8.  read  Dion.  58. 

P.  266.  note  L‘,  for  Schol.  Pind.  II.  125.  read  Schol.  Pind. 
Pyth.  II.  125. 

P.  276.  1.  1 7 . for  architecture  read  architrave. 

P.  286.  note  R.  for  Unden  read  Uhden. 
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P.  309.  1.  26.  for  notions  read  notion. 

P.  312.  1.  1 7.  The  meaning  of  iElian  probably  is,  that  per- 
sons convicted  of  this  offence  would  be  punished  with  death,  if 
they  did  not  voluntarily  quit  the  country.  This  reconciles  his 
statement  with  that  in  p.  238.  that  banishment  was  probably 
never  a regular  punishment  in  Sparta. 

Ibid,  notes,  col.  2.  1.  7.  for  f/  «ai  dSfA^wi'  read  fj  kcu  u$e\(f)oi 
adeXcpco  v. 

*P.  316.  note  u,  read  See  Boeckh.  Inscript.  Nos.  1386,  1432. 

P.  353.  note  ',  read  See  Addenda  to  vol.  I.  p.  391. 

P.  359.  notes,  col.  1.  1.  1 .for  refers  read  referred. 

P.  388.  notes,  col.  2.  1.  17.  for  Eustatli.  ad  II.  p.  293.  read 
Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  297. 

P.  406.  note  c,for  book  II.  cli.  1.  read  book  III.  ch.  1. 

P.  408.  note  2,for  lb.  ch.  5.  read  book  II.  ch.  5. 

P.  450.  last  line,  for  Meda  read  Neda. 

P.  532.  1.  22.  for  Thracian  read  Thasian. 


Directions  to  the  Binder. 


The  map  of  Northern  Greece  to  face  the  title-page  of  vol.  I. 
The  map  of  Macedonia  to  face  vol.  I.  p.  508. 

The  map  of  the  Peloponnese  to  face  the  title-page  of  vol.  II. 


